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ORIGINAL  PAPERS. 

ARTICLE    I. 

MODERN  SCEPTICISM. 


Of  the  many  changes  produced  in  the  world  by  the  Last  Judgment 
and  the  descent  of  tlie  New  Jerusalena,  that  which  lias  taken  place  in 
theffcneral  form  of  opposition  to  Christianity  as  a  system  of  religious 
trath,  is  not  the  least  striking.    It  is  at  once  the  consetiuenco  and  the 
proof  of  a  change  in  the  Church  itself.    A  new  system  of  defence  re- 
quires a  new  system  of  attack,  just  as  a  new  mode  of  attack  developes 
new  resources  in  the  thing  assailed.     In  our  own  personal  experience 
we  find  that  our  temptations  become  more  and  more  interior  as  our 
more  conspicuous  evils  are  subdued,  and  the  farther  wo  advance  in 
self-knowledge,  the  more  deep  and  subtle  are  our  sinful  propensities 
seen  to  be.    It  is  therefore  reasonably  to  be  expected  that  evils  and 
falses  should  now  array  themselves  against  the  Church  in  far  other 
ffuse  and  in  quite  another  order  than  that  which  they  assumed  while 
it  was  in  a  more  external  state. 

We  are  all  acquainted  with  the  spirit  of  infidelity  that  pi*evailed 
amon^  the  wise  and  learned  of  the  world  during  the  close  of  the  last 
and  me  beginning  of  the  present  century.  There  was  a  time  when 
the  sneering  atheism  of  men  like  Voltaire  and  Gibbon,  the  debauched 
sentimentauty  of  the  school  of  Rousseau,  and  the  apparently  scientific 
deism  of  the  whole  tribe  of  natural  philosophers,  seemed  to  have  per- 
fectly inundated  the  human  mind.  Thousands  professed  to  believe 
that  the  Bible  was  finally  proved  to  be  a  fabrication  of  human  cun- 
ning, and  Christianity  only  a  scheme  of  temporal  power.  The  inau- 
guration of  the  reign  of  Keason  was  spoken  of  as  a  certainty,  and  it 
required  no  small  amount  of  moral  courage  for  any  one  of  preten- 
sions to  a  cultivated  intellect  to  avow  his  oelief  in  w\\«A.  N<i^T<i  e.?^^ 
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the  senseless  superstitions  of  an  age  past  and  gone  for  ever.  Bat 
things  are  now  wondrQusly  chang^.  The  very  names  of  the  great 
leaders  of  the  infidel  ranks  are  fafiing  into  oblivion,  and  it  is  rather  a 
matter  of  reproach  to  a  liberally  educated  person,  that  he  favors  their 
opinions.  Tneir  most  valued  works  are  scarcely  read.  Dozens  of 
copies  of  the  writings  of  Yoltaire,  elegantly  printed  and  sumptuously 
bound,  once  conspicuous  ornaments  in  the  libraries  of  the  learned  and 
wealthy,  may  now  be  bought  for  a  mere  trifle  at  the  second-hand 
book-stalls  in  the  very  city  of  Paris  where  this  author  once  reigned 
like  a  demi-god.  Tom  Paine  and  his  writings  are  rarely  heard  of, 
and  but  for  meir  literary  merit,  Gibbon  and  Hume  would  have  long 
since  shared  a  similar  fate.  The  coolness  too  with  which  a  recent 
learned  and  ingenious  treatise,  the  "  Types  of  Mankind,"  has  been  re- 
ceived by  all  classes  of  thinking  men,  solely  because  of  its  attempt  to 
revive  some  of  the  obsolete  infidel  objections  to  the  Bible,  is  another 
fiEUJt  of  the  same  import.  Even  those  who  dispute  the  plenary  author- 
ity of  the  Sacred  V  olume,  defend  it  as  a  work  venerable  for  its  anti- 
quity and  for  its  sublime  code  of  morals.  Few  pretend  to  q^uestion 
tne  genuineness  of  the  Gospels,  or  doubt  that  their  authors  did  actu- 
ally witness  or  believe  that  they  witnessed  the  occurrences  they  nar- 
rate. So  far  as  the  externals  of  Christianity  are  concerned  it  now 
stands  on  what  we  may  venture  to  consider  firm  ground.  Its  exist- 
ence, its  history,  its  good  infiuence  on  the  world's  destiny,  its  worship 
and  its  morality,  are  all  established,  undisputed  facts. 

We  can  none  of  us,  however,  so  much  deceive  ourselves  as  to  sup- 
pose that  the  spirit  of  opposition  to  religion  is  extinguished  because  it 
no  longer  manifests  itself  in  a  coarse  ana  revolting  manner.  The  scep- 
ticism that  was  bom  in  the  souls  of  our  first  parents  when  the  serpent 
taught  them  to  doubt  the  word  of  their  Creator,  and  the  evils  that 
have  gradually  resulted  from  their  fall,  have  gained  too  deep  root,  are 
too  intertwined  with  the  very  nature  of  man,  to  be  thus  suddenly  ex- 
terminated. We  have  but  to  look  narrowly  around  us  to  be  convinced 
that  there  is  now  abroad  an  infidelity  just  as  prevalent  and  as  strongly 
fortified  in  the  hearts  of  men  as  that  indicated  by  the  scofis  and  jeers 
of  the  infidel  crew  who  have  iust  passed  away ;  and  it  is  rather  more 
to  be  feared,  by  the  lover  of  the  truth,  because  it  is  deeper  and  more 
hidden.  We  speak  of  no  particular  heresy,  neither  of  the  wild  so- 
called  Spiritualism,  nor  of  the  thousand  varieties  of  elegant  Arianism 
that  pervade  our  more  cultivated  classes,  but  of  a  tendency  to  doubt 
and  question  the  reality  of  Eeligion  in  its  application  to  the  great 
problems  of  our  existence,  whiai  has  spread  widely,  even  among 
those  whose  education  and  associations  ought  to  protect  them  from  it. 
It  admits  indeed  all  the  facts  of  Christianity,  but  denies  that  these 
facts  have  any  necessary  relation  to  the  individual.  It  demands  that 
all  spiritual  mysteries  be  made  plain  to  the  natural  reason,  and  if  this 
cannot  be  done,  because  those  wonderful  things  transcend  the  powers 
of  that  faculty,  it  concludes  that  they  must  contradict  its  inevitable 
conclusions.  Because  the  end  and  fruits  of  a  regenerate  life  cannot 
be  brought  within  its  grasp  at  the  very  beginning,  it  refuses  to  make 
ibe  £rBt  Btep  toward  Betting  out  in  it,  just  as  if  a  traveler  should  re- 
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fiue  to  embark  for  a  foreign  land  because  it  cannot  be  seen  from  the 
ahij)'8  deck.  It  spends  much  time  in  weighing  the  arguments  for  and 
A^nst  different  theological  systems,  and  then  dismisses  them  all  as 
tnings  of  little  moment.  On  the  very  brink  of  eternity,  seeing  thou- 
sanos  daily  disappearing  into  its  gulf,  it  still  busily  discusses  the  na- 
tore  and  qualities  of  that  eternity,  and  whether  such  a  thing  can  be. 

The  modem  sceptic  is  seldom  a  very  immoral  man  in  his  outward^ 
conduct.  He  is  unconsciously  influenced  by  the  religious  fashions  of 
society,  so  far  as  to  regard  open  breaches  oi  the  commandments  as 
something  improper  and  dishonorable,  although  in  this,  and  in  other 
iwpects,  he  professes  to  think  and  act  solely  from  the  dictates  of  hie 
reason.  He  expresses  great  admiration  for  the  beauty  of  a  strictly 
moral  life,  and  frequently  criticises  the  doings  of  others  witli  apostolic 
severity.  Especially  do  those  who  profess  to  have  some  religious  be- 
lief receive  his  most  diligent  attention,  and  he  can  theorize  for  them 
an  ideal  of  character,  to  which  that  required  by  their  doctrine  may 
not  be  compared  for  perfection.  Often  he  himself  patronizes  some 
church  where  literary  essays  take  the  place  of  sermons,  and  he  may 
even  read  the  Bible  and  quote  its  teachings  with  as  much  facility  as 
the  most  earnest  and  diligent  student  of  its  sacred  pages.  But  in 
spite  of  all  this  he  will  say  that  he  believes  nothing  because  ho  dues 
not  know  what  to  believe.  Gould  his  reason  only  be  satisfied  he 
would  rejoice  to  sit  on  the  lowest  stone  at  the  feet  of  a  teacher.  If  ho 
be  a  man  of  science,  he  talks  profoundly  and  admiringly  of  the  won- 
ders displayed  in  the  work  of  the  creation.  lie  speaks  piously  of  the 
great  First  Cause  that  originated  all  these  things,  and  may  perhaps  be 
a  professor  of  Natural  Keligion  in  some  of  our  colleges.  But,  go  fur- 
ther than  this,  and  press  him  to  define  the  nature  ot  our  accountabil- 
ity to  our  Heavenly  Father,  and  it  soon  becomes  evident  that  the  sub- 
ject is  not  one  familiar  or  agreeable  to  him.  If  he  be  a  man  of 
literary  taste  he  will  seem  to  fully  comprehend  the  sublimity  of  all  the 
poetry  addressed  to  a  Supreme  Being.  God,  Heaven,  and  Hell  are 
to  him  most  glorious  and  poetical  ideas,  and  so  long  as  they  are  sup- 
posed to  exist  merely  in  the  imagination,  he  will  expatiate  upon  them 
most  eloquently.  Begin,  however,  to  be  serious,  and  ask  him  to  con- 
sider these  things  not  as  idle  fictions  of  the  brain,  but  as  real  exist- 
ences, and  his  eloquence  is  checked  and  frozen  at  once.  Often  he  is  a 
lover  of  humanity  in  general,  and  invokes  Keligion  to  aid  him  in  his 
attack  upon  what  he  conceives  to  be  some  evil  of  our  social  systena. 
So  long  as  you  concede  that  he  is  sustained  by  the  Church  in  his 
views,  none  more  devout  and  earnest  in  his  friendship  for  it.  But  if 
its  ministers  only  hint  to  him  that  his  zeal  is  condemned  by  the  spirit 
of  true  charity,  he  immediately  denounces  it  as  itself  a  relic  ot  the 
barbarous  past,  to  be  swept  away  by  the  advancing  progress  of  re- 
form. Then  there  is  the  worldly  minded  man,  who  thinks  that  reli- 
S'on  is  a  very  cood  thing  for  his  wife  and  children,  who  pays  liberally 
at  they  may  nave  a  seat  in  some  fashionable  house  of  worehip,  and 
^ves,  like  others,  to  the  prominent  charities  of  the  dsiy.  "^^^^^as^^ 
iowever,  y&rj  grSLve  doubta  of  the  propriety  of  any  inteii^tcwieA^Viik 
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his  bodily  comfort,  his  gains  in  trade,  or  his  comfortably  established 
opinions.    This  race  of  sceptics  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  ISoah. 

Sat  the  form  of  scepticism  most  peculiar  to  the  present  day,  is  that 
into  which  those  are  apt  to  fall  who  have  been  strictly  educated  in 
some  sect  of  the  Churcn  that  is  passing  away,  and  who  have  discov- 
ered the  logical  shortcomings  of  its  creed  without  knowing  how  to 
supply  the  aeficiency .  They  perceive  very  clearly,  that  for  the  future 
iheir  reason  cannot  be  satisfied  with  the  aogmas  they  once  so  impli- 
citly relied  on,  and  the  agony  of  the  conflict,  between  the  influence 
of  early  education  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  irresistible  conclusions  of 
their  judgmeijt  on  the  other,  by  which  thejr  have  arrived  at  their  pre- 
sent state  of  unbelief,  haunts  them  so  vividly,  as  to  deter  them  from 
entertaining  any  thoughts  and  feelings  which  shall  remind  them  of 
their  former  painful  experience.  There  is  much  in  their  case  to  excite 
our  sympathy.  It  is  a  terrible  thing  for  a  young  person,  when  he  be- 
gins to  question  the  faith  of  his  ancestors ;  when  the  teachings,  it  ma^ 
be,  of  a  revered  father,  or  of  a  mother  whose  sainted  memory,  as  it 
were,  rebukes  him  from  beyond  the  grave,  are  first  assailed  by  doubts 
that,  in  spite  of  all,  will  crowd  unbidaen  into  his  mind — when  friends, 
who  had  hitherto  been  tlic  joy  and  comfort  of  his  existence,  look 
coldly  upon  him  for  indulging  these  unwelcome  thoughts  and  specula- 
tions :  this  we  say  is  a  terrible  thing  to  a  youthful  mind.  iBnt  the 
strength  acquired  in  this  struggle  too  often  not  only  nerves  him 

Sjainst  these,  but  against  all  the  promptings  of  his  religious  nature. 
e  has  been  deceived  once  in  all  that  he  held  most  hoty — ^why  ven- 
ture upon  a  second  illusion  only  to  be  again  dispelled,  and  it  may  be 
with  tenfold  agony  ?  His  very  acquaintance  witli  the  experiences  of 
religious  life  makes  him  the  more  stubborn  and  impracticable,  because 
he  iancies  he  has  exhausted  the  subject.  Scripture,  argument,  meta- 
physics, are  alike  powerless  to  move  him  from  his  fixed  repose ;  vet 
this  repose,  this  certainty  of  doubt,  so  to  speak,  is  not  always  undis- 
turbed. There  are  times  when  visions  of  the  sweet  past  rise  in  pain- 
ful contrast  with  the  wretched  present,  and  he  looks  with  deep  unut- 
terable sadness  from  the  gloom  now  about  his  spirit,  to  the  bright, 
long,  by-gone  hours,  when  childlike  tnist  and  the  glad  sense  of  duty 
pertbrmcd,  made  his  soul  happy  and  free.  What  avails  philosophy 
and  the  consciousness  of  superior  wisdom  ?  His  peace  of  mind  has 
vanished,  and  left  onlv  hollow  joys  not  worth  the  gathering.  He  per- 
petually argues  with  himself  that  he  is  right,  and  yet  he  cannot  free 
nimself  from  a  certain  uneasiness — a  feeling  that  the  problem  of  his 
existence  is  still  unsolved,  and  his  decision  that  there  is  no  solution 
for  it  does  not  help  the  matter.  His  scepticism  is  of  a  longing,  de- 
spairing nature,  something  akin  to  the  feeling  which  Milton  makes 
oatan  express  at  the  sight  of  this  earth  in  its  original  loveliness.  He 
admires  and  wishes  for  the  peace  and  blessedness  of  a  religious  faith, 
but  is  persuaded  that  he  can  never  enjoy  it. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  all  these  kinds  of  opposition  to  Christianity 

differ  widely  in  their  nature  from  those  with  which  the  divines  ana 

tbeciomajis  of  the  last  century  used  to  contend,  and  this  we  say  is  at 

once  the  proof  and  conBeqnence  of  a  change  in  \]ie  disx^/^toic  of  the 
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Chnrch  itself.    While  its  missioa  was  to  act  only  upon  the  outward 
form  of  things,  its  warfare  was  confined  exclusivelv  to  that  sphere.   It 
came  to  break  the  sway  of  barbarism,  to  check  the  fierce  turbulence 
of  savage  passions,  and  induce  an  approach  to  peace  and  order  where 
before  had  been  a  living  pandemonium.    The  evils  it  chiefly  assailed 
were  those  of  the  outward  life,  its  worship,  its  teachings,  all  addressed 
the  simplest  perceptions  of  the  natural  mind,  and  when  the  halo  that 
surrounded  its  first  advent  had  disappeared  in  its  decay  and  pro- 
fanation, it  found  the  original  opix)8ition  to  it  revived  just  on  the  level 
to  which  it  had  advanced  the  world.    Its  appeal  to  the  evidence  of 
miracles  had  once  subdued  thousands,  and  it  was  against  the  possibil- 
ity of  miracles  that  its  rebellious  subjects  turned  the  force  of  their 
sneers  and  arguments.    It  had  appeared  and  awed  the  turbulent  mul- 
titudes by  the  reverend  bearing  and  holy  presence  of  its  ministers, 
and  when  these  became  corrupt  in  their  life  and  conversation,  the 
shafts  of  sarcasm  fell  on  them  thick  and  fast.    It  had  been  the  pro- 
tector of  literature,  and,  at  first,  the  fosterer  of  the  sciences,  but  it  had 
scarcely  opened  the  eyes  of  men  to  the  wonders  of  nature  and  art, 
when  these  very  things  were  turned  into  the  most  powerful  weapons 
of  attack  upon  it.    The  world,  in  short,  had  gone  beyond  it,  and  it 
gave  way  to  the  new  wider  reaching  and  more  deeply  founded  insti- 
tution now  being  developed. 

The  New  Church  has  a  diflferent  work  to  perform.  It  finds  the 
grosser  and  more  visible  evils  of  men  already  in  great  measure  sub- 
dued. The  nations  have  advanced  thus  far  to  meet  its  coming,  and 
now  wait  to  be  led  onward.  It  has  still  to  deal  with  evils  of  lile,  but 
more  particularly  with  the  interior  and  hidden  ones  which  its  doc- 
trines alone  clearly  discover.  It  does  not  cease  indeed  to  preach  like 
its  predecessor  of  righteousness,  temperance,  and  judgment  to  come, 
but  there  are  thousands  who  have  heard  that  sermon  before  and  trem- 
ble not.  These  must  be  addressed  in  another  way,  especially  the 
doubting,  questioning,  and  uneasy  souls,  of  whom  we  have  been 
speaking.  To  meet  their  objections,  solve  their  peri>lexities,  and 
bring  them  under  the  dominion  of  that  love  which  makes  all  mysteries 
clear,  is  one  of  the  great  purposes  which  the  New  Dispensation  has 
before  it. 

In  the  fii-st  place  its  truth  reveals  the  origin  and  cause  of  this  state 
of  mind.  It  is  the  pride  of  self-wisdom  that  makes  the  skeptic  un- 
willing to  be  taught,  or  to  admit  that  any  thing  may  be  true  which 
he  does  not  fully  comprehend.  Living  in  a  merely  rational  sphere, 
he  cannot  conceive  of  perceptions  and  conclusions  arrived  at  otherwise 
than  by  the  experience  of  the  senses,  and  refuses  to  submit  to  tho 
pain  and  trouble  of  acquiring  this  power.  He  wsmts  proof  of  every 
thing,  and  is  yet  unable  to  judge  of  the  only  proof  that  can,  in  the 
nature  of  the  case  bo  submitted  to  him.  Even  if  he  admits  that  cer- 
-tain  tlungs  may  be  true,  and  that  he  has  j|ot  the  capacity  of  under- 
standing them,  the  love  of  evil  in  some  shape  or  other  is  still  power- 
fully at  work  to  maintain  him  in  his  dout§  and  indifierence.  No 
matter  how  much  he  may  profess  to  be  animated  by  a  loN^^ot  ^<si^n^^ 
goodness  andpun'tr^  it  win  always  be  found  that  YielQLa&  wvxi<&  ^Lidsf&SL^ 
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sins  that  shrink  from  the  light.  They  may  not  be  conspicuous — ^they 
may  even  assume  the  garb  of  zealous  virtue ;  but  a  clear  insight  into 
motives  readily  detects  them.  He  is  proud,  but  calls  his  pride  onlv 
a  becoming  self-respect ;  he  is  revengeful,  but  only  to  protect  himself 
against  future  aggression.  His  avance  takes  the  name  of  prudence ; 
his  love  of  sensual  excess,  he  represents  as  but  the  desire  to  show 
himself  to  be  no  pretentious  ascetic.  All  these  evils  he  cherishes  in 
his  bosom,  and  it  is  from  these  promptings  that  he  delays  to  enter 
upon  the  faith  and  practice  of  religion. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  the  old  system  of  theological  controversy 
fails  to  meet  the  requirements  of  such  a  case.  The  ponderous  tomes 
of  a  Lardner,  or  the  ingenious  treatises  of  a  Paley,  may  demonstrate 
the  origin  and  history  of  the  Church,  and  in  its  time  that  was  a  ^eat 
and  useful  work,  but  it  matters  little  to  prove  that  certain  men  lived, 
and  said,  and  did,  certain  things,  and  were  succeeded  by  other  men 
saying  and  doin^  the  same  things,  so  long  as  these  facts  are  not  felt  to 
have  an  application  to  the  wants  of  the  individual  mind.  No  whole- 
sale logical  refutation  will  effectually  banish  the  whisperings  of  evil 
affections.  The  terrors  of  future  punishment  may  restrain  men  from 
some  outward  evils,  but  the  laws  of  civil  government  are  for  the  most 
part  more  efficacious  in  this  particular.  Appeals  to  the  sentiments 
sometimes  seem  to  produce  a  more  wholesome  effect,  but  it  is  only 
temporary,  and  soon  gives  place  to  the  old  state  of  mind,  or  perhaps 
a  worse  one  still.  The  remedy  must  go  deeper  than  all  tiiis  :  it  must 
change  the  ruling  love  from  evil  to  good,  it  is  only  when  tne  eye  is 
BUigle,  that  the  whole  body  can  be  full  of  light. 

In  laboring  to  produce  this  change,  we  should  ever  bear  in  mind 
that  passa^  of  Holy  Writ,  where  it  is  said  of  the  incarnate  divine 
truth  :  "  He  shall  not  strive  nor  cry,  neither  shall  his  voice  bo  heard 
in  the  streets.  A  bruised  reed  shall  he  not  break,  and  smoking  flax 
shall  he  not  quench  till  he  send  forth  judgment  unto  victoir."*  The 
falsehood  that  rei^s  in  the  skeptic's  mind  cannot  be  crushed  out  at 
a  blow,  nor  can  bis  evils  be  exterminated  by  any  single  vigorous 
assault.  It  would  not  be  well  if  this  could  be  done,  because  nothing 
at  all  would  then  remain.  These  thin^  must  be  met  and  overcome 
gradually,  and  little  by  little  good  ana  truth  must  be  made  to  take 
their  place,  for  we  are  speaking  of  course  of  doubt,  and  not  of  denial 
confirmed  by  evil.  If  there  be  but  a  glimmering  of  the  light  of 
heaven  in  his  mind,  it  may  be  increased  in  the  mercy  of  the  Lord  into 
the  full  and  perfect  day.  The  philosophy  of  religion  will  explain 
itself  according  to  his  power  to  understand  it,  and  sin  gradually  be 
made  to  appear  hateful  in  itself,  as  well  as  in  its  evil  effects.  The 
desire  of  improvement  may  be  feeble  at  first,  and  originate  in  impure 
and  selfish  motives,  but  these  are  not  to  be  despised  and  trampled  on. 
With  the  good  habits  thus  induced,  holier  loves  will  come  in  to  take 
their  place,  and  they  will  finally  be  quenched  when  the  work  of  rege- 
neration is  completed.  The^oubter  is  not  an  object  of  our  disputatious 
skill,  but  an  unhappy  invalid  whose  disease  we  are  to  discover  and 

C 
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remove.  Oar  dealing  with  his  ervils  should  be  more  by  example  than 
precept,  or  if  exhortation  be  needed,  let  it  be  rather  affectionate  en- 
treaty than  dictatorial  rebuke.  The  truth  is  none  the  less  true  for  his 
doubt  and  denial,  nor  the  more  so  for  our  vindication  of  it.  Wo  have 
bat  to  present  it  in  the  clearest  light  we  can,  and  leave  the  result  to 
the  Lord.  The  silent,  ever  active  influence  of  the  unpretending  good 
man,  the  quiet  rebuke  of  liis  presence,  and  the  words  in  season  which 
tnie  charity  teaches  him  to  bestow,  have,  we  believe,  done  more  for 
the  Church  than  all  the  brilliant  expositions  and  triumphant  argu- 
ments of  its  professed  champions. 

These  considerations  are  not  without  their  value  to  those  of  us  who 
feel  inclined  to  encourage  missionary  enterprises  on  behalf  of  the 
Church.  If  we  are  right  in  supposing  that  the  opposition  to  its  truth 
is  different  in  kind  and  degree  from  that  which  formerly  prevailed,  it 
behovee  us  to  consider  whether  we  should  not  be  cautious  in  adopting 
the  old  systems  of  inculcating  it.  Experience  has  shown  that  very 
little  permanent  gain  results  from  pulpit  exhortations.  They  serve 
to  arrest  the  attention  indeed,  but  if  there  are  no  other  means  at  hand 
to  improve  this  advantage,  their  effect  dies  away  with  the  preacher's 
voice.  It  is  the  press  that  is  to  be  the  great  propagandist  of  the  future, 
and  it  is  througn  this  medium  that  our  proselyting  energies  can  be 
most  usefully  employed.  We  have  the  writing  of  Swedenborg  in 
the  first  place,  which  should  be  printed  and  circulated  among  the 
classes  more  advanced  in  the  comprehension  of  spiritual  mysteries. 
We  have,  too,  collateral  works  of  the  highest  merit,  which  servo  to 
prepare  the  way  for  those  more  abstruse  ones.  We  have  tracts  con- 
taining plain  and  short  statements  of  our  doctrines,  which  may  be 
scattered  in  a  thousand  useful  ways.  In  the  distribution  of  these 
books,  and  in  the  preparation  of  others  as  occasion  demands,  there  is 
abundant  occupation  for  every  New  Churchman.  Above  all,  he  may 
be  a  most  useful  missionary  in  his  daily  life,  not  by  constant  imwel- 
come  sermonizing,  but  by  a  diligent  cultivation  in  himself  of  the 
graces  that  recommend  the  followers  of  the  Lord  of  every  name, 
adding  to  these  a  knowledge  of  his  own  peculiar  views  tiiat  will 
enable  him  to  improve  every  opportunity  of  confirming  others  in  their 
favor.  We  may  not  thus  produce  striking  results  to  bo  paraded  in  all 
the  glory  of  statistics,  but  wo  shall  be  preparing  for  the  future  of  the 
Church  in  a  far  more  solid  and  effectual  manner. 

T.  H. 


EXTRACT. 

"It  ifl  acknowledged,  indeed,  that  a  man  ia  such  as  his  ruling  love,  but  only  such  as  to 
mind  and  disposition,  not  as  to  body,  thus  not  wholly  such.  But  from  much  experience  in 
the  spiritual  worid,  it  has  been  made  known  to  mc,  that  a  man  from  head  to  foot,  or  from  the 
first  things  in  the  head  to  the  last  in  the  body,  is  such  as  his  love.  All  in  that  world  are 
forms  of  their  own  love,  the  angels,  fonns  of  heavenly  loye,  and  the  devils,  of  infemaJ  love ; 
the  Utter  being  deformed  in  face  and  in  body,  but  the  former  beautiful ;  and  when  their  love 
is  assaulted,  their  faces  change,  and  if  it  is  much  assaulted,  they  disappear  totaUy :  this  is  pe- 
cdiar  to  that  worid,  and  happens  because  their  bodies  are  at  one  with  thek  u^^^ — D.  L« 
i:  W.  869. 
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ARTICLE   II. 


THE  BEST  SPHERE  OF  THOUGHT. 


The  writings  of  Swedenborg  have  opened  to  us  the  clearest  mental 
philosophy  which  has  ever  yet  delighted  the  inquisitive  mind  of  man. 
Metaphysics,  wrested  from  tlie  vague  idealities  of  a  proud  self-intelli- 
gence, is  now  brought  within  the  grasp  of  the  most  practical  and 
simplest  minds.  A  child,  even,  can  now  comprehend  what  is  thought, 
when  it  is  explained  to  him,  that  there  is  a  spiritual  man  within  bis 
outside  material  organization,  and  that  thought  is  simply  the  conscious 
life  which  that  spirit  leads  in  an  inner  world  adapted  to  all  its  spiritual 
senses,  just  as  the  outer  world  is  adapted  to  all  the  material  senses. 
Thought,  then,  is  the  state  of  our  inner  life  made  apparent  to  our 
outer  man.  To  ask  ourselves  what  we  think  of,  is  the  test  of  our 
spiritual  state.  If  our  whole  mind  is  occupied  with  things  which 
relate  to  the  outei*  man,  such  as,  ^'  What  shall  we  eat?  what  shall  we 
drink  ?  and  wherewithal  shall  we  clothed  ?"  this  is  a  sure  indication 
that  in  the  spiritual  world  we  live  with,  and  are  closely  consociated 
with,  corporeal  spirits,  whose  love  clings  to  the  gross  outer  life,  al- 
though spirit  and  body  are  separated.  Such  spirits  incite  us  to  think 
about  these  external  things,  because  our  spirits  are  there  surrounded 
by  images  of  things  that  exist  in  the  material  world ;  and  such  things 
have  for  Uiem  a  peculiar  delight,  and  the  more  gross  and  corporeal 
the  subjects  which  occupy  the  human  mind,  the  more  delight  the  spi- 
rits feel  in  this  ultimation  of  their  life's  love,  and  the  more  powerfully 
they  flow  into  the  mind  of  man,  that  is,  the  more  interiorly  they  are 
consociated  with  his  spirit  in  the  inner  world  ;  and  as  these  corporeal 
spirits  are  linked  witli  the  evil  spirits,  they  induce  dreadful  tortures 
in  the  spirit  world,  which  are  ma^e  apparent  to  our  outer  sensations 
in  our  ceaseless  cares  and  anxieties  about  the  every  day  things  of  life. 
Let  us  then  fully  open  our  minds  to  this  perception  and  realize  the 
fact,  that  our  anxieties  proceed  from  this  cause,  and  then  we  can  the 
more  easily  lift  ourselves  out  of  this  sphere.  A  certain  degree  of  care 
and  labor  and  prevision  on  our  part,  is  essential  in  our  outer  life. 
Let  us  do  our  duty  to  the  very  best  of  our  ability,  and  then  dismiss 
further  care,  for  when  we  have  done  what  is  required  of  us,  then  for 
the  rest  "  the  Lord  will  provide ;"  and  the  permitting  our  minds  to 
dwell  upon  the  subject  is  simply  ministering  to  the  delight  of  corporeal 
spirits. 

To  reduce  our  theory  to  a  practical  illustration,  we  will  pass  over 
the  business  man,  with  his  cares  and  anxieties,  ana  come  home  to  the 
inner  circle  where  woman  presides.  How  many  Marthas  have  we, 
who  are  ^^  careful  about  manv  things  ?"  But  let  a  woman  once  settle 
and  arrange  in  her  own  mind  what  is  to  be  done,  then  let  her  do  it, 
and  forget  it ;  and  if  she  directs  others  to  do  it,  let  her  give  her  orders 
clearly  and  kindly,  and  then  seek  to  elevate  her  mind  to  some  higher 
£fnbj0ct    How  feWj  how  very  few,  can  do  this !    How  many  a  woman 
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kneels  in  her  devotions  with  her  mind  crowded  with  visions  of  things 
in  kitchen  or  pantry,  or  with  new  made  or  newly  ordered  garments 
floating  like  veils  between  her  soul  and  her  God.  The  understanding 
of  man  may  smile  at  this  revelation  of  feminine  weakness,  but  do  no 
houses  and  lands,  no  bills  of  goods,  no  dreams  of  literary  fame,  como 
like  haunting  spirits  of  evil  into  his  holy  hour  of  prayer  ?  All  must 
come  in  a  degree  within  the  sphere  of  corporeal  spirits  from  the  very 
nature  of  our  outer  life.  The  great  stmgglc  is,  that  these  spirits  should 
not  attain  the  mastery ;  that  they  should  not  force  us  to  become  me- 
diums of  their  gratification. 

The  great  question  then  arises,  lioxo  shall  we  free  ourselves  from 
these  corporeal  spirits  ?  Their  dwellings  and  the  places  of  their  habita- 
tions are  in  the  lower  and  outer  circumferences  of  the  sj^irit  world,  on 
die  veiy  verge  of  the  material  world — hence  it  is  a  place  of  comparar 
tire  darkness.  We  can  ascend  li'om  this  state  by  raising  our  eyes  to 
the  spiritual  Sun,  which  shines  afar  in  a  middle  altitude  above  the 
spirit  world  as  a  "  crown  of  glory  and  a  diadem  of  beauty"  in  the 
heaven  of  heavens.  If  we  have  a  distinct  image  of  this  Sux  "  in  our 
mind's  eye,"  at  any  moment  we  can  look  up  to  it,  and  then  we  are 
oonsociated  with  spirits  who  live  in  the  degree  of  light  that  our  mental 
Yision  can  bear.  When  we  have  lived  in  the  dark  places  long,  this 
lieht  is  comparatively  feeble,  for  wo  are  easily  dazzled.  But  the  more 
often  we  Iook  up,  the  more  we  can  bear.  This  beautiful  inner  state 
of  lite,  in  which  we  are  consociated  with  angels,  manifests  itself  to 
oar  enter  perceptions  in  some  verse  of  Scripture  which,  unbidden  by 
us,  flows  into  our  memory  with  the  most  soothing  and  beautiful  influ- 
ences, and  though  we  know  not  by  what  "  green  jiastures"  and  "  still 
iraters"  wo  are  led  in  tho  spirit  world,  yet  there  is  a  peace  and  qui- 
etude in  our  outer  life  which  makes  us  to  realize  what  it  is  ^'  to  possess 
our  Bonis  in  patience."  These  states  form  in  us  a  habit  of  resting  in 
the  Lord's  providence,  and  this  habit  becomes  confirmed  only  by  re- 
peated stru^les  against  the  assailing  evil  spirits. 

A  perception  of  this  state  brings  us  back  to  that  l)eautiful  state  of 
the  celestial  church,  when  man's  rational  faculty  was  not  as  yet  united 
to  a  proprium,  and  he  dwelt  alone — alone  with  God  and  the  angels — 
with  no  selfish  desires,  no  evil  will  of  his  own,  but  like  a  serene  smil- 
ing infant  upon  the  bosom  of  infinite  love.  The  Church  Adam  was 
the  type  of  that  unconscious  innocence  of  ignorance.  As  yet  the  little 
child  had  not  been  troubled  with  the  cares  and  anxieties  of  the  outer 
life.  We  have  been  plunged  into  all  the  burdensome  life  of  sensual 
Egypt.  The  Lokd  in  his  mfinite  mercy,  h.as  led  us  forth  through  the 
surging  sea  and  the  weary  wilderness.  We  have  been  plagued  with 
the  fiery  serpents  of  sensual  lusts  ;  we  have  looked  up  to  that  brazen 
serpent,  typilying  the  assumed  humanity  of  God,  which  descended  to 
the  plane  of  our  sensualism,  and  healed  us  of  the  plague  of  which  we 
were  dying,  and  when  so  many  of  tho  hosts  of  Israel,  who  came  forth 
from  Egypt,  died  before  reaching  the  land  of  Canaan.  So  with  us. 
From  sensual  we  arc  made  natural  men,  and  the  truths  which  then 
lived  in  us,  belonged  to  that  lower  sphere.  These  grosser  truths  under- 
went their  temptations,  sufSsred^  and  died ;  the  good  ^imd^\Qi^  \i^\» 
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gathered  to  heaveii)  the  evil  to  become  quiescent  in  the  lower  hellfiy 
and  thus  lose  their  power  to  retard  pur  onward  progress.  Bnt  when, 
with  the  new  births  of  the  regenerating  mind,  we  attain  a  higher 
spiritual  state,  then  begins  a  new  warfare  with  the  more  settled  and 
abiding  evils  of  our  corrupt  hearts.  Of  all  the  principles  which  were 
brought  forth  from  our  sensual  mind,  but  two  lead  us  on  in  the  con- 
quest of  a  true  spiritual  state — to  wit,  Truth  combating,  represented 
by  Joshua,  and  the  Truth  of  doctrine,  represented  by  Caleb.  How 
stupendous  and  marvellous  the  work  of  regeneration,  and  how  little 
we  know  of  it !  The  Lobd  wrote  it  out  for  us  in  living  symbols  in  the 
world's  history,  and  in  the  literal  wobd  of  divine  inspiration.  Then 
He  came  upon  the  earth,  and  acted  it  all  out  to  our  most  external 
perceptions ;  and  all  this  was  to  give  us  subjects  of  thought,  to  raise 
us  up  to  the  heavens  from  which  we  had  fsdlen.  Let  us  hasten  then 
to  avail  ourselves  of  all  the  aids  He  has  proffered  us.  Corporeal 
spirits  seek  to  bind  us  down  to  the  earth,  but  the  Lobd  raises  us  up 
tnrough  His  Word.  Let  the  grieved  heart  and  troubled  spirit  come, 
then,  to  this  plane  of  the  inner  life. .  At  all  times  we  can  read  the 
Holy  Bible,  and  thus  draw  the  benignant  angels  of  God  to  us.  If  we 
can  abstract  our  thought  &om  the  things  of  earth  to  read  or  repeat  but 
a  single  verse,  alrea^  has  virtue  flowed  into  us.  At  all  times  we 
mojj  touch  the  "  hem  of  his  garment." 

To  look  up  to  the  Lord  as  a  divine  sun,  may  become  the  habitual 
state  of  the  numan  mind.  Swedenborg  says,  fliat  h,e  was  never  with- 
out a  consciousness  of  the  presence  of  the  Sun  of  the  spirit  world. 
How  beautifal  is  it  to  live  in  such  a  sunshine !  Often  in  the  dawn  of 
the  morning,  I  have  stood  at  an  east  window,  looking  out  upon  the 
rosy  light  of  the  coming  day,  and  felt  so  great  a  gladness  to  see  the 
rising  sun,  that  I  have  closed  my  eyes,  to  open  my  inner  sight  upon 
that  far  greater  glory  that  flows  from  the  divine  humanity.  And  I 
have  thanked  my  God,  that  IJe  has  set  His  symbol  and  tjrpe  in  the 
outer  world,  that  we  might  be  prompted,  in  our  most  external  exist- 
ence, to  see  Him  and  thmk  of  Him.  And  as  the  rising  sun,  seen  at 
lirst  through  the  atmospheres  of  earth,  is  shorn  of  its  beams  until  it 
attains  its  nighest  altitude,  when  through  ethers  and  auras  it  dazzles 
us  with  its  unbearable  splendors,  so  is  it  with  the  spiritual  sun.  Its 
gloTj  ever  increases ;  every  new  perception  which  comes  like  a  ray 
of  light  from  the  body  of  our  Lord,  reveals  him  to  us  as  "shining  out 
of  Zion,  the  perfection  of  beauty." 

But  it  is  not  only  in  the  earthly  sun  that  He  has  set  His  tabernacle 
in  the  heavens.  The  "  flrmament  showeth  His  handy  work,"  and  the 
stars  declare  his  glory."  How  blessed  to  look  up  in  the  still,  bright, 
starry  night,  and  feel  one's  heart  glow  with  love  to  the  peopled  worlds, 
and  feel  that  every  sun  and  earth  is  but  the  ultimated  life  of  one  beam 
from  the  body  of  God  ;  that  through  his  own  self-derived,  self-existent, 
radiant  light.  He  looks  into  every  material  thing  upon  the  universe, 
and,  through  the  inmost  essences  and  potencies  of  that  light,  into  everv 
human  heart.  How  thought  wanders  into  illimitable  space  througn 
the  starrv  universe !  Angels  lead  us,  as  it  were,  to  the  inner  spirited 
worlds  of  which  the  matenal  stars  are  tixe  ultimate  basis,  and  then  rises 
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nxm  na  the  vision,  that  each  spiritual  sphere  or  society  is  an  organ  of 
toe  grand  man  of  the  universe ;  and  that  God,  oven  our  God,  whom 
ve  have  known  and  loved,  to  whom  we  have  told  JiU  our  griefs  and 
fears,  as  to  a  father  that  loved  and  pitied  us,  was  the  soul  of  this  great 
universe ;  that  Hb  alone  lives ;  that  there  is  none  other  beside  Ilim. 
How  from  this  radiant  life-giving  centre  docs  our  tliought  flow  forth 
into  the  boundlessness  of  the  universe,  and  we  sleep  upon  our  own 
Ktfle  earth  with  a  '  deep  feeling  of  peace,'  that  "  God  is  a  sun  and  a 
shield."  » 
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THE  NEW  "LITURGY  OR  BOOK  OF  WORSfflP." 

Prof.  Bush, 

DxAB  Bbotheb  : — ^It  is  not  my  intention  to  write  a  criticism  upon 
the  book  bearing  the  above  title,  nor  yet  review  its  contents  to  any 
,    extent.    My  principal  object  is  to  throw  out  a  few  brief  suggestions 
j    for  the  consideration  of  your  readers  who  mjiy  be  examining  the  sub- 
ject as  to  whether  to  adopt  it  in  their  worship  or  not.     At  the  same 
time,  an  inquiry  may  be  made  of  the  compilers  as  to  their  reasons  for 
\     some  things  that  may  be  noticed. 

j  The  question  has  been  asked  us  freqiientl  v,  "  What  do  you  think  of 
i  the  New  Book  of  Worship?"  or,  "How  do  you  like  it?"  And  I 
i     doubt  not  the  same  or  a  similar  question  has  been  put  to  others. 

Considering  the  inquiry  a  very  important  one,  I  thought  a  hasty 
)  answer  should  not  be  given  to  it ;  and,  therefore,  often  replied,  in 
\  substance,  "  I  have  not  examined  the  book  sufficiently  to  give  a  de- 
cided opinion  respecting  it." 

For  some  time  past  I  have  bestowed  some  thought  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  am  sorry  to  say,  that  to  my  mind  at  least,  the  work  is  very 
objectionable.    Indeed,  it  is  so  much  so,  that  I  find  myself  greatly 
embarrassed  in  using  it  in  our  worship. 
)        In  all  true  worship,  we  know  there  must  be  charity  and  piety. 
,     For  *'  divine  worship  primai'ily  consists  in  the  life  of  charity,  and 
secondarily  in  that  of  piety ;  he,  therefore,  who  separates  the  one  from 
the  other,  that  is,  who  lives  in  the  practice  of  piety,  and  not  at  the 
i     same  time  in  the  exercise  of  charity,  does  not  worship  God." — IL  D 

It  is  also  said,  in  the  preceding  number  of  the  same  little  work, 
>     **  Life  truly  spiritual  consists  in  jnety  from  charity ;  in  exteraal  sanc- 
^     tity  firom  internal  sanctity ;  and  in  a  renunciation  of  the  world  during 
a  life  in  the  world." 

In  the  few  remarks  we  have  to  offer,  then,  when  we  allude  to  wor- 
ship, it  is  to  i3iej[nety  of  worship  we  particularly  allude. 
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Thie  piety  is  of  great  utility  in  the  New  Church.  Hence,  in  itB 
formal  ultimation,  our  first  inquiry  should  be  as  to  the  most  orderly  or 
suitable  forms  of  pious  devotion.  Or,  in  other  words,  in  preparing 
the  various  parts  of  our  external  worship,  how  should  it  be  done! 
Our  dress,  in  this  respect,  however  changeable  it  may  be,  should  never 
be  any  other  than  one  of  true  order  and  form — derived  from  the 
true  source  put  in  our  hands  from  which  to  derive  it. 

It  strikes  me,  then,  that  in  framing  our  forms  of  worship,  we  should 
consult  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Church,  and  be  guided  by  their 
light.  For  it  is  only  in  the  light  of  true  doctrine  that  we  can  know 
and  acknowledge  the  Lord  truly,  understand  his  word  spiritually,  and 
in  religious  matters  act  rationally.  By  the  Word  of  tne  Lord,  it  is, 
that  we  may  know  the  Lord.  But  the  Divine  Word  itself, "  without  doc- 
trine, cannot  be  understood,  or  is  unintelligible." — S.  S.  51.  U.  T.  226. 

"  The  Word  cannot  be  understood  in  the  letter,  except  by  doctrine 
derived  from  it  by  one  who  is  enlightened ;  for  the  literal  sense  of  the 
Word  is  accommodated  to  the  apprehension  even  of  simple  men ; 
wherefore  doctrine,  drawn  from  the  Word,  must  be  given  them  for  a 
light."— i7.  D.  254.  A.  C.  10,105. 

See  the  necessity  of  doctrine  in  A.  C.  10,400,  where  it  is  said, 
"  but  let  them,"  that  is,  such  as  are  so  disposed,  "  consider  also  whe- 
ther any  one  can  know  the  divine  truths  of  the  Word  in  that  sense, 
(sense  of  the  letter)  except  by  doctrine  thence  derived  ;  and  if  he  has 
not  doctinne  for  a  lamp,  no  is  carried  away  into  errors,  whithersoever 
the  obscurity  of  his  understanding  and  the  delight  of  his  will  leads 
and  draws  lum.  T?ie  doctri/ne  which  should  be  for  a  larrvp  is  what 
the  internal  sense  teaches^  thiis  it  is  the  internal  sense  itself  ^^  &c.  (I 
italicise.) 

Very  many  more  places  in  the  writings  might  be  referred  to,  show- 
ing the  importance  and  necessity  of  doctrine,  but  the  few  given  may 
simce. 

Now  we  claim  that,  as  doctrine  must  be  derived  from  the  Word 
"  by  one  who  is  enlightened,"  Swedenborg,  in  the  divine  mercy  of  the 
Lord,  is  that  one.  To  this,  perhaps,  no  professed  Newchurchman  will 
object. 

Then,  in  respect  to  worship,  we  are  taught  tliat  Jerusalem,  "  in  the 
spiritual  sense,  signifies  the  Church  with  respect  to  worship,  or,  what 
is  the  same  thing,  with  respect  to  doctrine  ;  for  worship  is  prescribed 
lyij  doctrine^  and  is  performed  according  to  it^ — JI.  D.  6.  (I  itali- 
cise again.) 

The  fact  should  not  be  overlooked  that  it  is  so  frequently  said,  doc- 
trine drawn  or  derived  froni  the  literal  sense  of  the  Word.  Is  it  not, 
from  the  form  of  the  expression  itself,  then  sufficiently  manifest,  that 
doctrine  drawn  from  the  literal  sense  of  the  Word  is  not  the  same  as 
the  literal  sense  itself  ?  And  it  is  a  fact  which  should  not  be  over- 
looked, that  Swedenborg  has  written  a  work  entitled  "  On  tJie  New 
Jentsaleirh  and  its  Heavenly  Doct/rine^  as  rcveal^id  from  Heaven^^^  &c. 
In  this  little  work  ho  has  treated  over  twenty  points,  or  given  the 
doctrine  of  those  points  or  subjects,  and  in  domg  so,  he  has  not 
merely  gnoted  passages  from  the  Word.    And  this  lact  is  sufficient  to 
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show  that  the  Word,  in  the  seDse  of  the  letter,  is  not  doctrine  di-awn 
from  the  Word. 

Now  since  "  worship  is  prescribed  by  doctrine,  and  is  i)^ormed 
according  to  it,^  it  appears  to  ns  that  it  slionld  consist  in  something 
more  than  simply  repeating  or  using  literal  passages  from  the  Word 
in  iovitations  to  worship,  prayers,  songs  of  praise,  instniction,  &c. 
The  various  parts  of  worship,  it  appears  to  us,  should  bo  compiled 
and  arranged  in  the  light  of  true  doctrine,  because, "  prescribed  by  it,  . 
and  performed  accordmg  to  it."" 

Therefore,  in  bringing  any  portion  of  the  letter  of  the  Word  into 
any  part  of  the  service,  doctrine^  as  a  lighted  himp  with  oil  in  it, 
shoQld  shine  upon  the  Word  used,  that  the  worshiper  may  worship 
nnderetandingly,  rationally,  intelligently,  and  spiritually.  In  this  way 
Lis  understanding  and  his  will  may  both  be  engaged  and  his  worship 
rendered  more  profitable. 

Now  how  far  the  "  New  Liturgy  or  Book  of  Worship  "  majjr  have 
ite  parts  "  prescribed  by  doctrine,"  I  leave  the  reader  to  decide  for 
himself. 

In  this  respect,  to  us,  we  must  confess,  it  appears  very  deficient. 
And  we  hope  that  all  who  feel  interested  in  the  true  worship  of  the 
Lord  in  the  New  Church,  m.iy  examine  the  subject  carefully  and  de- 
liberately in  the  light  of  true  doctrine  which  the  Lord  has  in  mercy 
given  us  in  the  writings  of  his  enlightened  servant  Swedenboi^.  We 
mow  that  it  is  common  among  men  to  say,  on  any  subject.  It  is  my 
opinion,  or,  I  think  80^  without  noting  well  the  gi'ounds  of  such  opin- 
ion, or  tlhink  so.  But  in  a  matter  of  so  much  importance  as  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Lord  is,  men  should  act  more  wisely.  When  a  standard 
of  doctrinal  truth  is  given  them,  they  should  let  mere  opinions,  and  I 
think  so,  go,  and  do  all  things  in  the  light  of  that  standard.  They 
should,  in  humility  of  soul  before  the  Lord,  seek  to  have  their  forms 
of  worship  "  prescribed  by  doctrine,"  and  then  strive  in  the  same 
spirit  to  perform  their  worship  according  to  it. 

In  the  next  place  I  will  oner  a  few  remarks  in  reference  to  the  di- 
vine title  Jehovait,  as  I  find  it  is  generally  used  in  the  "  New  Liturgy." 
Ajid  first,  on  this  point,  as  that  name  is,  in  that  form,  but  spelling  the 
Hebrew  word  with  English  letters,  and  not  translating  the  word  into 
English,  why  should  it  be  so  done  ?  We  confess  we  have  seen  no  rea- 
son why  it  should  be.  Why,  it  might  be  asked,  if  tlie  word  Jehovah 
should  be  retained  and  used  in  that  form,  why  not  treat  the  divine 
title  God  in  the  same  way  ?  Why  not  simply  spell  it  in  English  let- 
ters too  ?  And  thus,  instead  of  saying  God,  say  El^  Eloah,  or  Elo- 
Kim.  Why  midit  not  one  be  done  with  as  much  propriety  as  the 
other  ?  But  if  JEl,  Eloah,  and  the  plural  Elohim,  be  properly  ren- 
dered God,  why  not  render  Jehovah  Lord  ? 

But  in  using  passages  of  the  Word  in  our  forms  of  woi^ship,  which 
worship  in  the  New  Church,  as  we  have  seen,  "  is  prescribed  by  doc- 
trine," may  not  the  doctrine  on  this  jwint,  as  taught  in  the  Arcana 
Celestia,  serve  a  very  useful  purpose  ?  Swedenborg  there  says,  "  In 
the  following  work  by  tlie  Lord  is  inecmt  singly  tiie  Saviour  of  the 
wcrld,  Jesus  OAristj  toAo  is  cdUed  Lord  witJwut  oth&f  ixanrve«^l)evaq 
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acknowledged  cmd  adored  as  Lord  throughout  all  hewoen^  because  he 
has  M  power  in  heaven  and  earth  ;  this  is  ag7*eeable  to  what  he  said 
to  his  dtscipleSy '  Te  call  Me  Lord,  and  ye  say  well,  for  I  am.'— John 
xiii.  13.  And  after  his  resurrection  his  disciples  called  him  LovdP 
— A.  C,  14.  And  in  the  Gospel,  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the  Epis- 
tles, Jehovah  is  not  used,  but  Lord  and  God  is." 

In  addressing  the  Divine  Being  then,  in  acts  of  worship,  I  would 
(at  least  as  far  as  possible) 'use  the  names  given  to  him  in  the  New 
Testament.  For  I  confess  I  do  not  see  why  the  Church  on  earth 
should  not  in  their  worship  call  the  true  object  of  worship  by  the 
same  name  as  that  by  which  he  "  is  acknowledged  and  adored  through- 
out all  heaven."  That  in  this  central  and  important  particular  the 
Church  on  earth  may  make  one  with  the  Church  in  lieaven.  So,  in 
this  respect,  I  regard  the  "  New  Liturgy  or  Book  of  Worship  "  very 
objectionable. 

There  is  one  other  item  to  which  I  will  here  briefly  allude :  it  is  the 
rendering  of  the  latter  part  of  the  first  commandment.  I  know  not 
what  authority  the  authors  have  followed,  whether  the  dictum  of  self, 
the  j)ride  of  self-derived  intelligence,  or  some  other.  One  thing  is 
certain :  they  have  neither  the  authority  of  the  "  Seoenty^^^  as  in  the 
common  translation,  Swedenborg,  nor  the  Hebrew  of  Ilahn,  &c.,  for 
what  they  have  done.  "We  insert  the  passage  alluded  to  from  the 
Liturgy  and  Swedenborg  that  the  difference  may  be  seen  : 

Liturgy — "  visiting  the  iniquity  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children 
unto  the, third  and  fourth  generation  of  them  that  hate  me ;  and  show- 
ing mercy  unto  the  thousandth  generation  of  them  that  love  me,  and 
keep  my  commandments." 

Swedenborg  in  the  Arcana — "  visiting  the  iniquity  of  the  fathers 
upon  the  sons,  on  the  thirds,  and  on  the  fourths  to  my  haters.  And 
doing  mercy  to  thousands  that  love  me  and  keep  my  precepts." 

I  have  quoted  from  an  English  copy  of  the  A.  (7.,  published  in  Lon- 
don, in  1800,  and  by  comparing  it  with  the  original  Latin  I  think  the 
translation  is  about  correct.  It  will  also  be  found  to  agree  with  the 
Hebrew  text.  The  difference  is  not  an  unimportant  one,  for  the  Lit- 
urgy makes  iniquity  to  descend  to  the  third  and  {oMrih.  generation^ 
while  mercy  is  shown  to  the  thousandth  generation.  But  in  the 
Word  no  reference  is  made  to  generation  at  all.  By  inserting  the 
word  generation^  and  thus  making  it  read  merely  literal  and  personal, 
if  it  has  any  meaning  at  all,  it  conveys  the  idea  that  three  and  four 
(or,  I  think,  would  be  better  than  and^  unless  they  mean  to  add  tliree 
and  four  together,  to  make  seven)  generations  are  incapable  of  regen- 
eration, and  hence  salvation,  on  account  of  the  iniquity  of  the  fathers ; 
and  that  a  thousand  generations  would  have  the  mercy  of  regenera- 
tion, and  hence  salvation  shown  them,  on  account  of  the  love  of  the 
fathers. 

I  do  not  say  the  compilers  meant  this,  nor  can  I  tell  what  they  did 
mean.  But  1  refer  all  readers  to  the  explanation  of  the  command- 
ment by  Swedenborg,  that  they  may  have  the  truth.  To  my  mind, 
the  way  the  passage  ib  given  in  the  "  Liturgy,"  &c.,  is  an  unwarrant- 
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sUe  addition  and  alteration  of  the  letter  of  the  Word.    Bat  if  the 
anthors  have  eood  authority  for  what  they  have  done,  I  think  it 
wonld  be  well  3iey  should  give  it  to  the  Churcb. 
Here  I  close  for  the  present. 

D.  P. 


ARTICLE   IV. 


THB  PRINCIPLES  BROUGHT  INTO  PLAY  IN  ASSOCIATED  NEW 

CHURCH  ACTION. 

Die  foUowizig  raggesttre  article  was  written  by  the  late  Mr.  Samuel  B.  Wetherald  of  Balti- 
Bore^  a  gentleman  of  fine  endowments  and  promise,  of  whom  an  Obituary  notice  is  given  in 
oir  KoTcmber  No.  of  last  year.  It  was  intended  to  have  been  delivered  by  him  as  Presi- 
dat  before  the  Book  and  Tract  Association  of  that  city,  but  the  purpose  was  prevented  by 
bii  sodden  removal,  a  few  days  previously,  into  the  spiritual  world.  From  this  specimen  of  his 
powers  we  can  judge  of  what  he  would  have  been  to  the  Church  had  his  life  been  spared. 
X^  hmnan  ynsm  his  loss  would  appear  to  have  been  a  great  one,  but  the  spiritual  eye  sees 
IdD  employed  in  a  higher  sphere  for  the  benefit  of  the  same  good  cause — The  length  of  the 
Address  precludes  the  publication  of  the  whole  of  it.  We  have,  however,  inserted  all  that  is 
Dot  of  a  local  character  pertaining  to  the  time,  place,  and  circumstances  of  the  intended  de- 
Brery: 

Having  given  some  account  of  the  structure  and  history  of  the 
Board,  it  may  not  bo  presumptuous  in  your  speaker  to  consider  the 
general  principle  of  associations  like  that  under  discussion.  In  the 
strnctore  and  history  of  the  Board  we  have  its  body,  but  we  know 
that  without  a  soul  the  body  is  inert  and  useless.  The  soul  of  our  As- 
sociation is  its  use. 

This  use  is  of  various  degrees ;  higher  and  more  spiritual  uses 
being  alwavs  involved  in  the  lower  and  more  external  ones.  The 
Book  and  Iract  Board  is,  of  course,  to  be  considered  as  endeavoring 
to  fulfil  one  of  the  external  uses  of  the  New  Dispensation.  Internal 
0868  to  the  members  enter  in  these  external  ones  in  proportion  to  the 
degree  in  which  they  are  perforn[ied  from  spiritual  motives.  It  is  pos- 
BiUe  to  perform  the  most  menial  duty  from  the  highest  spiritual  affec- 
tion, or  to  perform  the  loftiest  external  form  of  use  from  the  most  de- 
grading and  sensual  affection.  And  even  if  the  members  of  the 
Book  and  Tract  Board  perform  their  duties  from  sordid  motives,  the 
Providence  that  yet  from  ill  educes  good,  will  no  doubt  provide  that 
spiiitnal  uses  shall  be  performed  ftiereby  to  those  who  ai*e  the  objects 
of  its  proceedings. 

If  it  be  askeS  (and  it  has  been  asked)  if  these  external  means  of 
extending  the  truth  of  the  Kew  Dispensation  be  needed  in  a  spiritual 
or  internal  Church,  we  are  enabled,  through  the  experience  of  Eman- 
uel Swedenborg,  to  sav,  that  there  are  uses  in  me  Bpxv\.wfi\  ^^oA^^ 
which  dearljr  iMicBte  me  propriety  of  this  extemaL  xffi©  m  >i:^^  NqoA<\. 
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Thore  are  in  the  heavens  inBtructions  in  the  truth  spoken  by  appointed 
teachers.  There  is  also  the  instruction  of  the  infiEints  and  children 
who  are  translated  to  the  spiritual  world.  The  instructions  of  chil- 
dren, especially,  are  not  merely  oral,  but  comprise  sensible  represen- 
tations or  correspondences  of  spiritual  things,  the  representation  being 
tdtimated  into  spiritual  form  so  as  to  be  seen  by  the  children.  Now 
it  is  just  and  clear  reasoning  to  believe  that  the  plane  of  instructions 
in  this  world  is  not  to  be  higher  in  proportion  to  this  world  than  the 
plane  of  instnictions  in  the  spiritual  world  is  in  proportion  to  that 
world,  for  the  opposite  conclusion  would  lead  to  the  conviction  that 
this  world  is  a  more  interior  world  than  the  spiritual  world,  whereas 
we  know  that  the  contrary  of  this  is  true,  namely — that  this  world  is 
more  ultimate  or  external  than  that  world. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  main  difterence  between  the  two 
worlds,  namely,  that  progressions  of  time  here  correspond  to  changes 
of  spiritual  state  with  respect  to  truth  there,  and  that  change  of  place 
here  corresponds  to  change  of  spiritual  state  with  regard  to  aifection 
there,  and  tliat  consociation  and  conjunction  come  from  unity  of 
thouffht  and  feeling  in  that  world,  while  they  come  from  actual  change 
of  place  in  this  world ;  we  will  see  that  the  uses  which  are  effected  in 
that  world  by  the  spiritual  operation  of  affection  and  thought  must  bo 
effected  in  this  natural  worla  by  the  natural  ultimation  of  thought,  or 
of  the  truth,  into  some  natm*al  form,  as  of  written  or  printed  books, 
and  must  be  presented  to  those  who  need  them  by  actual  change  of 
place. 

Thus  the  desire  in  one  spirit  to  receive  truths  of  a  certain  degree, 
and  the  desire  in  another  spirit  to  impart  them  would,  in  that  world, 
consociatc  or  bring  together  the  two  spirits,  but  in  this  world  the  one 
person  must  go  bodily  to  the  person  who  desires  the  truth  that  he  can 
impart,  or  it  many  persons  need  the  truth  that  ho  can  impart,  lie 
must  go  to  them  mediately  in  books  into  which  he  has  printed  the 
truth. 

As  this  is  the  mode  which  was  adopted  by  Swedenborg  himself 
under  the  direction  of  the  Lord,  we  have  the  highest  authority  for  be- 
licvingiii  its  propriety.  But  the  illustrious  example  of  the  Expounder 
of  the  Word  for  tlie  New  Church  extends  yet  farmer  than  to  tlie  writ- 
ing and  printing  his  books,  for  he  distributed  them,  giving  them  to 
various  people,  and  especially  to  libraries,  and  he  has  left  a  written 
record  of  his  approval  of  this  course.  It  will  thus  bo  seen  that  we 
need  not  trouble  ourselves  very  much  in  endeavoring  to  prove  to  New- 
churchmen  the  excellence  of  a  scheme  for  distributing  the  writings  of 
the  Church,  for  those  writings  do  themselves  contain  the  foundation 
and  approval  of  such  scheme.  We  may  look  even  higher  and  we 
shall  see,  that  if  it  bo  not  derogatory  to  the  spiritual  and  even  celes- 
tial ix)wcr  of  the  Lord's  most  holy  Word  to  be  ultimated  into  a  natu- 
ral sense  and  a  natural  printed  book,  it  cannot  justly  be  considered  as 
detracting  from  the  high  and  internal  character  of  the  New  Jerusa- 
lem for  its  societies  on  the  earth  to  busy  themselves  in  the  printing 
and  publication  of  books  explanatory  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church, 
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asd  in  the  distribution  of  those  books  and  tracts  which  may  be  con- 
■derofl  as  presenting  the  truth  to  the  minds  of  those  who  seek  for  it. 

We  must  remember  that  the  main  object  of  this  Association  is 
die  diseemination  of  truth,  the  spiritual  waters  of  the  Word,  through 
tU  the  channels  and  springs  which  we  can  provide.  As  the  cliannels 
fiuDugh  the  earth  enable  water  to  reach  the  surface  and  be  useful,  so 
the  external  means  of  books  and  tracts,  the  publication  of  these  and 
dieir  distribution,  are  an  external  means  for  the  placing  the  divine 
truths  of  the  ]^ew  Church  in  the  path  of  the  wayfarer  and  wanderer. 

The  Tract  is  very  peculiar  in  its  almost  utter  uselessness,  except 
to  those  whose  states  may  find  something  in  it  related  to  their  own 
spiritual  history,  and  when  the  Tract  does  in  this  way  find  its  use,  its 
influence  is  incalculable.  We  must  not  suppose,  however,  that  be- 
einae  the  Tract  is  useful  in« peculiar  circumstances  only  that  those  cir- 
eomstances  occur  so  rarely  as  to  make  the  preparation  and  distribu- 
tioQ  of  tracts  subordinate  among  the  external  uses  of  the  Church.  It 
mtv  be  said,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  history  of  tracts  in  both  the 
(M  and  Kew  Churches,  has  eminently  proved  the  inestimable  value  of 
their  use,  and  has  shown  the  extraordinary  charaoter  of  the  providen- 
tial contingencies  by  which  tracts  are  not  only  prepared  but  distrib- 
uted to  meet  the  wants  of  the  spiritual  traveller.  There  are  many 
hearts  bound  in  the  iron  fetters  of  a  consummated  faitb  which  yet 
leap  with  joy  when  they  feel  the  upspring  of  genuine  truth,  and  turn 
to  it  with  an  affection  proportioned  to  the  rigor  of  their  previous  ex- 
clusion from  it. 

To  travellers  wandering  through  the  wilderness  of  their  Eastern 
aojonm,  the  spring  of  water  is  indeed  most  grateful,  and  cools  the 
mer  of  their  thirst,  enabling  them  then  to  journey  on  refreshed  to 
their  evening  station.  And  m  the  spiritual  desert  of  the  present  day 
the  men  of  the  Old  Church  and  the  Gt^ntiles  will  often  delight  to  find 
these  little  springs  of  truth  to  refresh  them  for  another  stage  of  their 
spiritual  journey.  The  gentle  words  of  truth  often,  perhaps,  find  a 
welcome  and,  indeed,  a  home,  in  hearts  which  our  self-derived  reason- 
ing would  say  were  desolated  long  ago. 

A  traveUer  once  entered  the  ruins  of  a  stately  palace  to  admire 
its  cmmblin^  beauty.  Hall  after  hall  ho  traversed,  desolate  and 
roinous,  but  m  the  remotest  corner  of  the  structure  he  found  a  lonely 
chambetr,  where  dwelt,  unthought  of  and  unknown,  a  happy  human 
fiunily.  Let  us,  then,  so  far  as  Providence  enables  us,  spread  the 
words  of  truth  abroad,  trusting  that  in  deep  recesses  of  apparently 
careless  minds  ai*ound  us  there  is  some  feeling  or  thought  to  be  roused 
from  its  lethargy — some  home  to  receive  the  truth — some  capability  of 
growth  and,  progress  in  the  path  of  good.  Let  us  not  too  nicely 
oJculate  the  place  or  time  of  our  efforts,  for  we  know  not  at  what 
place  or  hour  will  come  across  the  desert  the  despairing  cry  of  the 
ttmished  traveller. 

The  New  Church  is  the  first  system  of  faith  and  lifd  whicli  teaches 
us  the  spiritual  value  of  the  individual,  the  particular.  For  centuries 
the  (so-called)  enlightened  men  have  considered  that  the  crowning 
f^arj  of  great  acbievementa  was  the  power  of  genexa\\2aX\QTx---->(!!Ei^ 
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power,  in  other  words,  of  constructing  theories  which  should  include 
all  the  phenomena  of  nature.  But  these  wise  men  were  so  foolish  as 
to  forget  that  only  a  mite  of  the  phenomena  of  nature  was  known  to 
us,  and  so  the  great  theories  of  the  intellectual  world  are  mainly 
wrong.  Here  the  New  Church  comes  in  and  teaches  us  the  infinitude 
of  nature  in  its  correspondence  with  the  infinity  of  spiritual  life,  and 
directs  us  to  the  study  of  the  particular.  We  learn  that  good  is  done 
not  so  much  by  general  acknowledgment  of  certain  articles  of  faith 
as  by  love  of  the  Lord,  and  by  doine  the  particular  things  that  we 
ought  to  do.  Be  ye  faithful  in  the  little  things  and  more  shall  be 
added  unto  you. 

Now  if  it  be  said  that  Providence  needs  not  the  efibrts  of  this 
weak  association,  it  may  be  answered,  that  the  Lord's  providence 
seeks  the  good  of  all  men  by  giving  them  the  privilege  (and  the 
.  power,  when  they  will  receive  it)  of  being  useful  to  each  other.  And 
every  little  place  or  means  of  usefulness,  no wever  small,  is  one  of  the 
particular  uses  which  tend  to  the  vitality  of  the  Church  and  the  pre- 
servation of  the  heavens.  Let  us  then  endeavor  to  perfect  the  form 
and  the  activity  of-this  atomic  body  of  which  we  are  members,  that 
it  may  the  more  perfectly  fit  its  place  in  the  Church,  and  let  us  do 
this  partly  by  endeavoring  to  perfect  the  still  smaller  atoms  which 
compose  it,  namely,  ourselves.  It  has  been  well  said  that  the  excel- 
lence of  a  circle  is  not  in  its  size  but  in  the  perfection  of  its  curve. 
"We  may  appropriate  the  simile  to  our  association,  by  becoming  wor- 
thy of  it. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  it  may  be  remarked,  as  a  singular 
fact,  that  even  the  more  intelligent  of  Newchurchmen  seem  not  to  , 
have  understood  that  in  collective  bodies  of  men  there  is  a  definite 
proportion  between  the  size,  energy,  and  strength  £>{  small  bodies  dif- 
ferent from  the  proportion  that  exists  between  these  elements  in  large 
bodies.  The  correspondence  between  moral  forces  and  physical  forces 
will  make  this  subject  clear.  An  ant  will  run  at  speed,  carrying  a 
bit  of  food  as  large  and  heavier  than  itself,  over  steep  stones  and  ruts 
a  dozen  times  as  high  as  itself,  while  a  man  cannot,  except  with  great 
labor,  carry  slowly  over  a  smooth  pavement  a  body  much  smaller  and 
no  heavier  than  himself.  And  in  the  elephant  the  difierence  in  pro- 
portion is  still  more  strongly  marked.  A  grasshopper  can  jump  as  far 
as  a  man,  a  man  nearly  as  far  as  an  elephant.  "  Hence  all  the  small  ani- 
mals (I  quote  from  Ruskin)  can,  ceteris  paribus^  perform  feats  of 
strength  and  agility  exactly  so  much  greater  than  those  to  be  executed 
by  large  ones,  as  the  animals  themselves  are  smaller;  and  to  enable  an 
elephant  to  leap  like  a  grasshopper  he  must  be  endowed  with  strength 
a  million  times  greater  in  proportion  to  his  size.  Now  the  conse- 
quence of  this  general  mechanical  law  is,  that  as  we  increase  the 
scale  of  animals  the  means  of  power,  whether  muscles  of  motion  or 
bones  of  support,  must  be  increased  in  a  more  than  proportionate  de- 
gree, or  they  become  utterly  unwieldy  and  incapable  of  motion.  The 
same  principles  apply  to  the  vegetable  and  mineral  world ;  compare 
the  oak  tree  and  the  wheat  stalk ;  compare  Mont  Blanc  with  the 
epire-like  rockB  of  the  Hebrides."    These  principles  of  creation  show 
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by  correspondence  the  propriety  of  small  bodies  directed  to  the  per- 
formance of  special  uses  in  the  external  Church.  Their  activity  and 
Btreugth  being  so  much  greater  in  proportion  to  their  smallness,  it 
follows  that  one  hundred  men  can  do  several  times  as  much  work 
when  in  ten  societies,  or  subdivisions,  as  they  can  when  all  act  in  one 
society.  On  this  principle  an  infinitesimal  Tract  Board  has  in  fact 
some  decided  advantages  on  its  side,  and  has  ultirhated  the  principle 
to  its  fall  extent,  by  constituting  committees  of  three  for  the  perform- 
ance of  its  special  uses,  and  each  member  of  each  committee  is  one 
of  the  three  officers  of  that  committee.  Thus  there  are  three  discrete 
degrees  of  use.  1st.  The  general  business  of  the  Board.  2d.  The 
special  uses  of  the  several  committees.  3d.  The  special  uses  of  the 
several  officers  of  each  committee.  There  is  a  further  advantage  in 
this  mode  of  organization,  that  it  provides  the  opportunity  of  finding 
some  useful  work  for  new  members,  if  any  discover  a  love  for  this 
Tise  and  become  members.  In  the  human  body,  that  grand  ultima- 
tion  of  all  spiritual  principles  and  powers,  we  find  this  arrangement 
A  small  portion  of  the  body  is  appropriated  to  the  purpose  of  trans- 
mitting the  blood  and  chyle  from  one  part  of  the  body  to  the  other  : 
of  this  part  are  minor  parts  respectively  appropriated  to  sending  and 
receiving  the  blood  to  and  from  the  lungs,  and  sending  and  receiving 
it  to  and  from  the  other  parts  of  the  body  which  it  is  intended  to 
nourish.  Each  of  these  minor  parts  has  its  own  subdivisions,  among 
which  is  the  receiving  the  blood  into  the  veins  by  means  of  ab- 
sorbent vessels.  Suppose  that  the  whole  body  were  devoted  to  the 
purpose  of  absorbing  the  blood  and  pouring  it  into  the  veins,  what  a 
cumbrous  power  there  would  be,  and  what  utter  destruction  would 
be  entailed  on  the  body  1  These  considerations  show  that  our  small 
nse  and  similar  ones,  if  faithfully  and  wisely  performed,  are  of  the 
means  which  cause  the  preservation  of  life  in  tne  grand  man  of  the 
Church.  Leaving  the  abstract  consideration  of  use  and  its  principles, 
and  descending  to  the  activity  of  use,  there  are  some  things  of  im- 
portance to  be  regarded  in  connection  with  our  present  duty. 

When  a  use  is  clearly  presented  to  our  mind  and  we  undertake 
the  performance  of  it,  it  is  our  duty  to  be  successful,  and  in  general 
the  means  of  success  are  placed  within  our  reach.  Failure  in  the 
performance  is  generally  attributable  to  our  own  idleness  or  folly,  or 
culpable  ignorance,  or  determined  apathy. 

Oar  first  duty  is  to  ascertain  and  master  the  means  which  Provi- 
dence has  placed  within  our  power.  And  this  is  sometimes  a  work  of 
considerable  labor.  If  we  would  have  the  use  of  a  horse,  we  must 
first  break  or  tame  him,  and  gradually  accustom  him  to  the  use  of 
harness  or  saddle. 

It  may  be  considered  that  the  greater  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
performing  a  clearly  indicated  use,  the  greater  will  be  the  benefit  to 
the  performer,  and,  perhaps  to.  the  beneficiary  also ;  and,  especially 
that  the  greater  the  difficulty  of  acquiring  the  means,  the  more  sure  is 
the  possession  of  them.  For  the  efforts  needed  to  overcome  the  diffi- 
culty extend  and  strengthen  the  knowledge  of  the  things  ^ec3^\t^^ 
and  exercise  the  powers  which  are  to  be  used  in.  a^^^vn^  \!ti<^xa. 
Some  of  tbeae  means  may  properly  be  considered  here. 
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There  are  many  reasons  why  (next  to  the  love  of  the  Lord)  char- 
ity or  love  of  the  neighbor  is  the  real  element  of  succeesftil  use  in  an 
Association  such  as  the  Book  and  Tract  Board.    To  one  class  of  rea- 
sons I  may  specially  advert,  because  they  relate  to  the  means  of  tran- 
sacting business  harmoniously.    When  a  number  of  men  are  asso- 
ciated together  in  a  society  so  as  to  make  what  may  be  called  a  col- 
lective man,  they  sustain  to  each  other  very  peculiar  relations.    Thus 
it  will  be  found  that  one  man  represents  the  will  principle  as  to  com- 
mand ;   another  the  will  principle  as  to  obedience  or  veneration ; 
another  the  will  principle  as  to  love  of  right  or  justice ;  another  the 
intellectual  principle  as  to  perceptive  power  ;  another  the  intellectual 
principle  as  to  reasoning  power;  another  the  intellectual  principle  as 
to  imaginative  power.    These,  it  is  true,  are  not  always  so  strongly 
marked  as  that  they  are  to  be  understood  by  the  casual  observer.  Sut 
in  some  degree  this  necessarily  exists  so  long  as  the  Association  re- 
mains vital.    Thus,  in  general,  every  society  contains  men  who  repre- 
sent the  Will  principle,  men  who  represent  the  Intellectual  principle, 
and  men  who  represent  the  Executive  principle.    It  is  evident  that  a 
man  can  work  best  in  that  form  of  use  which  is  indicated  by  his  delight 
and  its  accordant  faculty  of  the  will  or  the  intellect.  Now  charity  teaches 
us  not  only  to  perform  our  own  uses,  but  also  to  permit  and  aid  the 
performance  of  the  uses  to  which  other  men  are  called.     Without 
charity  in  our  hearts  our  minds  become  so  blinded  that  we  cannot  see 
the  uses  which  are  to  be  performed  by  others.    Without  charity,  a 
love  of   controlling  and   determining  the  activities  and  even   the 
thoughts  of  others,  becomes  our  paramount  delight.     But  with  char- 
ity we  can  be  willing  to  see  those  who  are  arouna  us  performing  their 
uses  to  the  apparent  neglect  of  what  we  consider  vital  uses ;  we  can 
be  willing  to  see  the  particular  use  which  is  our  own  delight  sacrificed 
occasionally  to  other  and  more  important  uses.    With  charity  our 
minds  will  be  opened  to  see  and  understand  the  beauty  of  that  uni- 
versal law  by  which  the  greater  the  variety  of  the  particulars  in  a 
thing,  the  more  perfect  is  its  unity.    These  things  it  will  be  well  for 
the  members  of  the  Board  to  I'emember  at  all  their  meetings  and  in 
all  their  consideration  of  its  business.     If  these  things  are  kept  in 
mind  there  will  be  an  opportunity  for  each  of  us  gradually  to  grow, 
as  it  were,  towards  his  use.    The  love  of  dominion  in  some  shape  or 
other  is  strong  in  all  of  us,  forming  in  fact  the  great  temptation  to 
which  we  are  subject  when  associated  together  in  the  collective  man 
of  a  Society.    It  is  only  by  charity  in  our  performance  of  official  use 
that  we  can  avoid  this  sordid  tendency  to  doniinate  over  the  affec- 
tions and  thoughts  of  others. 

But  in  avoiding  the  love  of  dominion  there  is  also  the  opposite  ex- 
treme to  be  'Shunned.  The  uses  which  are  loved  by  others  are  to  be 
favorably  considered,  although  not  purely  for  the  sake  of  those  other 
person^,  for  an  indiscriminate  regard  for  the  pui'poses  of  others  is  not 
charity.  We  must  give  way  to  other  persons'  projects  and  uses  where 
their  uses  are  better  than  our  own.  We  must  endeavor  to  measure 
them  jaatiy.  The  neighbor  that  we  are  to  love  in  our  brother  is  the 
good,  or  the  capacity  of  good,  which  ia  in  him^  and  the  same  princi- 
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pie  applies  to  the  consideration  just  stated.  We  should  love  and  aid 
the  good  uses  of  our  neighbor,  but  not  his  evil  purposes.  None  but  a 
high  fimction  of  our  reason  can  judge  just  judgment  between  our  own 
porposes  and  those  of  others. 

But  charity  will  avail  us  little  if  we  do  not  energize  it,  or  literally 
pnt  it  to  work.  Charity  dies  if  it  cannot  find  something  to  do.  When 
a  Hindoo  Brahmin,  who  makes  a  fanatical  vow  that  he  will  not  move 
his  limbe  for  many  months,  has  accomplished  his  purpose,  he  finds 
that  they  remain  rigid,  and  that  hejias  completely  lost  his  power  of 
motion.  As  we  know  how  perfectly  the  spirit  finds  its  correspondence 
in  the  body,  we  may  hence  learn  how  dangerous  it  is  for  us  to  let 
onr  spiritual  principles  remain  inactive.  When  work  is  before  us  our 
8])iritiial  limbs  must  not  lag  supine ;  but,  with  the  energy  that  springs 
with  the  love  of  doing  well  our  part,  we  must  perform  the  present 
use,  aesored  that  others  will  be  added  unto  us. 


ARTICLE  V. 

THE  PBOPOSED  NEW  ORGANIZATION. 

Ub.  Ediiob: 

In  common  with  many  others  I  have  looked  with  much  interest  at 
the  plan  of  the  "  American  New  Church  Association"  as  propounded 
by  your  correspondent  B.  F.  B.  in  a  late  No.  of  the  Repository.  He 
has  put  forth  an  eloquent  plea  in  behalf  of  a  new  organization,  of  an 
efficient  character,  for  the  promotion  of  important  uses  in  the  New 
Church,  especially  in  the  way  of  disseminating  its  doctrines  by  means 
of  the  Press,  the  Missionary,  and  the  Colporteur.  In  respect  to  such 
an  object,  viewed  in  the  abstract,  it  would  seem  that  there  could  not* 
be  much  diversity  of  opinion  among  Newchurchmen.  Even  grant- 
ing that  the  providential  mission  of  the  New  Church  writings  is 
rather  to  meet  an  internal  demand  previously  existing  in  the  public 
mind  than  to  create  it — which  we  think  is  but  seldom  the  case — still 
there  is  evidently  a  wide  and  widening  field  opened  for  effort  in  this 
direction.  The  press,  we  doubt  not,  is  to  be  more  largely  employed 
than  ever  in  the  propagation  of  the  heavenly  doctrines.  The  re- 
sources of  the  New  Church  are  indeed  small  compared  with  those  of 
other  denominations,  and  with  the  magnitude  of  the  end  to  be  attain- 
ed ;  but  they  may  probably  be  enlisted  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  plan  proposed  provided  that  plan  shall  be  such  as 
to  meet  the  general  approbation  of  the  Church.  In  order  to  this  it 
must  possess  all  t^^e  attributes  specified  in  the  communication  of 
B.  F.  IJ.,  that  is  to  say,  it  must  be  "  a  working  organization  ;  simple 
in  its  plan  of  operations ;  democratic  in  its  nature  and  constitution ; 
comprehensive,  yet  definite  in  its  aims ;  with  no  conat\t\xtYOii«i  q^^« 
tions  abont  the  order  or  govemmeut  of  the  Churc^i  Wkdy  \jo  ^\:«t\> 
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its  harmony  or  embarrass  its  proceedings ;  with  no  superfluous  offi- 
cers or  machinery  of  any  sort,"  &c.,  ^if  which  is  clearly  indispensa- 
ble if  the  scheme  is  to  commend  itself  to  general  acceptance. 

But  in  examining  with  some  care  the  programme  of  the  plan  as  set 
forth  by  its  author,  I  am  constrained  to'  say  that  it  strikes  me  as 
lacking  in  one  very  important  particular  specified  as  above,  to  wit, 
"  definitenesa  of  aim?'*  I  speak  now  of  its  object  as  stated  in  the 
second  article  of  the  proposed  Constitution.  Judging  from  the  tenor 
of  the  article  I  should  infer  that  the  sole  object  of  tSose  engaged  in  the 
enterprise  was  to  organize  an  association  for  the  more  effectual  dissem- 
ination of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  by  means  of  Books,  Tracts, 
and  Missionaries.  Thus  the  writer  says :  "  We  want,  in  fine,  to  get  - 
up  here,  in  this  great  centre  of  industrial  and  commercial  enterprise,  , 
a  New  Church  Book  Concern,  with  all  the  necessary  appliances,  at  * 
no  very  distant  day,  which  shall  rival  in  extent  and  completeness  any 
similar  establishment  in  our  land."  This  would  seem  to  be  explicit 
enough,  and  yet  upoij  turning  to  the  Constitution  itself  we  find  no 
mention  whatever  of  either  books  or  tracts,  but  only  a  vague  intima- 
tion of  some  general  end  of  use  which  it  would  seem  was  to  be  more 
clearly  defined  subsequent  to  the  formation  of  the  body.  I  will  tran- 
scribe the  first  two  sections : 

Article  1.  This  Body  shall  be  known  by  the  name  of  the  American  New  Church 
Association. 

Art.  2.  The  object  of  this  Association  shall  be  to  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  the 
Doctrines  and  Life  of  heaven,  and  to  promote  the  cause  of  genuine  Christianity  as 
expounded  in  the  theological  writings  of  Emanuel  Swcdenborg ;  and  all  persons 
who  sympathize  with  this  object,  and  desire  to  unite  and  co-operate  in  its  promo- 
tion, shall  be  invited  to  do  so. 

Here  is  nothing  specific^  as  I  read  it,  in  regard  to  the  object  to  be 
accomplished.  It  proposes  the  formation  of  an  extensive  association 
and  then  leaves  it  to  the  body  to  resolve  itself  afterwards  into  an  agency 
to  diflFuse  a  knowledge  of  heavenly  doctrine  and  life  in  any  way  that 
seems  to  it  good,  provided  only  it  keeps  itself  to  the  point  of  "  pro- 
moting the  cause  of  genuine  Christianity  as  expounded  in  the  theolo- 
gical writings  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg."  But  whether  this  shall  be 
done  by  the  Press,  by  the  Pulpit,  by  the  Colporteur,  by  a  Convention, 
or  by  a  University,  is  left  wholly  in  the  dark.  Let  an  organization  be 
first  formed  on  this  vague  basis,  and  the  form  of  action  laid  over  to 
be  afterwards  settled,  and  we  venture  to  say  it  would  never.be  brought 
to  an  agreement.  One  would  say  these  ^reat  interests  could  bo  best 
promoted  in  this  way,  another  in  that  way ;  and  the  platform  is  evi- 
dently broad  enough  to  admit  the  widest  possible  diversity  of  views. 

Now  the  proposed  organization  is  either  intended  to  be  exclusively 
a  New  Church  Book  Concern,  as  the  propounder  says,  or  it  is  not.  If 
it  is,  then  it  ought  certainly  to  be  so  stated  in  the  express  announce- 
ment of  its  objects.  If  it  is  not,  then  the  Church  has  a  right  to  be 
informed  what  other  ends  are  contemplated  to  be  accomplished  by  it. 
Unless  the  object  is  thus  clearly  defined,  I  have  for  one  a  strong  ini- 
preBsion  that  an  insuperable  objection  will  exist  to  the  measure.    The 
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Church  will  not  commit  itself  blindly  to  any  enterprise  of  the  kind. 
The  question,  however,  it  would  seem  might  be  easily  answered.  If 
the  design  is  what  it  professes  to  be,  then  the  parties  proposing  it  will 
accept  the  following,  or  something  similar,  as  a  substitute  for  the 
above,  or  will  state  their  reasons  for  refusing  to  do  so  : 

Art.  1.  This  body  shall  be  known  by  the  name  of  the  American  New  Church 
Book  and  Tract  Association. 

Art.  2.  The  object  of  this  Association  shall  be  to  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  New  Jerosalem  by  publishing  and  circulating  Books,  Tracts,  and 
Pamphlets,  in  which  those  doctrioes  are  taught,  and  by  employing  missionaries  and 
oolporteors  for  the  purpose ;  and  all  persons  who  sympathize  with  this  object,  and 
deare  to  unite  and  co-operate  in  its  promotion,  are  invited  to  do  so. 

This,  it  strikes  me,  will  bring  the  matter  definitely  and  distinctly 
before  the  Church,  and  they  will  be  prepared  to  act  intelligently  in 
reference  to  it.  For  one  I  must  hold  back  till  the  required  informa- 
tion on  this  head  is  forthcominfi^.       'J 

^  J.  G.  H. 


ARTICLE   VI. 


THE    SON    OF    MARY. 


We  insert  the  ensuing  as  coming  from  a  valued  Correspc^ndent,  although  apparently  umed 
at  some  form  of  religious  sentiment,  supposed  to  be  erroneous,  with  which  we  are  not  fiuni- 
liar.  Possibly,  on  further  reflection,  we  may  perceive  something  in  the  tenor  of  the  article 
to  which  we  may  take  exception,  but  we  publish  it  without  farther  comment  at  present 

Thk  author  of  the  work  entitled  "  Spiritual  Christianity,"  objects 
to  the  commonly  received  opinions  of  Swedenborg  respecting  the 
human  nature  of  Christ,  that  they  run  into  what  is  commonly  called 
Humanitarianiam^  or  the  doctrine  that  Christ  was  a  mere  man.  But, 
in  respect  to  the  humanity  which  the  Lord  derived  from  his  mother, 
Mary,  was  he  not  a  mere  man?  From  his  mother  he  received  a 
material  body  like  that  of  any  other  man,  with  all  the  organs  of  the 
body,  and,  among  them,  a  brain  with  its  cerebellum  and  cerebrum — 
the  habitations  of  the  will  and  the  undei-standing,  the  two  receptacles 
of  the  inflowing  life  of  the  Lord.  His  life  or  soul  was  Jehovali  God, 
but  what. is  the  soul  of  any  man  but  a  receptacle  of  Jehovah  Godf 
What  is  it  but  the  divine  Ufe  in  man,  without  which  the  man  cannot 
live  at  all,  and  by  means  of  which  he  lives  for  ever?  Every  man, 
according  to  divine  order,  receives  his  soul — the  special  habitation  of 
God — ^from  his  father;  but  the  cerebellum  and  cerebrum,  where  his 
will  and  understanding  dwell,  he  receives  from  his  mother.  Into  these' 
two  receptacles  the  divine  life  flows ;  in  the  case  of  ordinary  men, 
finitely^  but  in  the  case  of  the  Lord,  who  was  not  an  ordinary,  but  a 
divine  man,  it  flowed  at  ^Y%t  finitely^  but  afterwards,  when  his  glorifi- 
cation was  accomplished,  infinitely.  Man  thus  became  God^uot  o^  tha 
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conversion  of  the  finite  into  the  infinite,  bnt  by  the  descent  of  God  into 
the  plane  of  nature.  When  this  was  done,  the  individuality  of  the 
Son  of  Mary  was  lost,  being  merged  in  the  individuality  of  God. 
The  receptacles  of  the  divine  life  were  infilled  to  overflowing,  which 
is  never  the  case  with  ordinary  men.  But  until  the  divine  natural 
was  put  on,  i.  ie.,  until  his  humanity  was  glorified,  the  individuality 
of  the  Son  of  Mary  continued.  He  was  born  as  a  man ;  he  grew  in 
stature  as  a  man  ;  he  increased  in  wisdom  as  a  man ;  he  wad  tempt- 
ed, endured  mental  sufferings,  prayed  and  died,  as  a  man,  fufilling  all 
the  conditions  of  humanity,  mentally,  morally,  and  corporeally — 
having  an  intellect,  will  and  consciousness  as  distinct  from  the  in- 
dwelling God  inhabiting  his  soul,  as  any  man  has.  Had  he  not  acted 
ae  of  himself  J  he  could  not  have  existed  as  a  man  at  all ;  he  could  not 
have  co-operated  with  God;  he  could  not  have  been  conjoined  to 
him  ;  he  could  not  have  redeemed  mankind,  nor  glorified  his  humanity. 
Wherever  there  is  co-operation,  there  are  two  parties — there  is  action 
and  reaction ;  but  where  there  is  no  co-operation  with  the  influent 
life,  thought  and  action  cannot  exist,  and  this  became  the  case  with 
the  Son  of  Mary,  when,  all  hereditary  evils  being  banished,  the  vessels 
receptive  of  life  were  completely  innlled  with  the  divine  life. 

This  view  of  the  subject  does  not  prevent  us  from  regarding  the 
actual  life  of  the  Lord  on  earth  as  a  wholly  representative  life,  nor 
does  it  destroy  the  distinction  that  exists  between  real  and  apparent 
truth.  It  is  apparent  truth  that  the  Son  of  Mary  became  the  Son  of 
God,  but  it  is  real  truth  that  there  actually  was  a  Son  of  Mary,  who 
wholly  disappeared  when  God  became  manifested  as  a  Son,  descend- 
ing from  first  principles  to  ultimates. 

W. 

Columbia,  S.  C. 


ARTICLE   VII. 


QUESTIONS  TO  QU^SITOR. 


Mr.  Edftob, — Your  correspondent  "  Queesitor"  is  opposed  to  the 
plan  of  organization  for  a  working  New  Church  Association,  such  as 
that  proposed  in  the  November  number  of  the  Repository  ;  apd  thinks 
that  there  is  "  at  the  present  time  a  system  of  organized  agencies 
competent  to  effect  all  the  good  results  "  which  are  contemplated  by 
the  new  movement.  He  thinks  that  "  the  Swedenborg  Printing  and 
Publishing  Society,  and  the  American  New  Church  Tract  and  Mis- 
sionary Society,"  are  sufficient  to  "  accomplish  all  that  is  proposed  by 
the  present  plan ;"  that  '•  these  societies  are  the  two  great  arms  with 
which  the  Church  may  work  to  the  utmost  advantage  in  accomplish- 
ing the  uses  to  which  she  is  prompted ;"  and  that,  therefore,  any  new 
organization  would  be  "  supei'fiuous  machinery,"  which  would  operate 
^^as  a  mere  clog.^^ 
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That  the  Swedenborg  Printing  and  Publishing  Society  is  one  "  great 
arm"  with  which  the  Church  may  work  effectively,  we  readily  con- 
cede. It  has  worked,  and  is  still  working,  vigorously  and  in  earnest, 
in  the  prosecution  of  its  noble  undertaking.  The  New  Church  public 
are  advised  of  all  its  doings  through  official  reports  rendered  several 
times  a  year ;  and  as  it  increases  in  strength  and  efficiency,  it  increases, 
as  might  be  expected,  in  favor  with  the  Jfew  Church  public.  We  do 
not  protK)se,  therefore,  that  the  contemplated  new  organization  shall 
ondertake  to  do  the  work  which  the  Printing  and  Publishing  Society 
is  doing  so  acceptably,  or  that  it  shall  in  any  way  interfere  with  the 
operations  of  that  Society,  but  work  side  by  side  with  it  in  a  co-opera- 
tive and  harmonious  manner. 

Now,  if  the  American  New  Church  Tract  and  Missionary  Society 
be  really  what  "  Quassitor"  claims  for  it,  the  other  "great  arm"  of  the 
Ohnrch,  inferior  to  the  Printing  and  Publishing  Society  in  strength, 
vigor  and  efficiency,  only  as  the  left  arm  is  inferior  to  the  right,  tnen 
we  are  ready  to  admit  that  a  new  organization  is  uncalled  for ;  and,  if 
formed,  would  be  merely  "  superfluous  machinery."  But,  before  we 
can  admit  this,  we  must  know  more  about  the  actual  life  of  this  Tract 
Society,  its  history,  progress,  and  present  condition.  It  may  be  all 
that  is  needed,  fiut  we  have  seen  no  printed  official  reports  of  its 
doings,  and  therefore  may  claim  to  be  entirely  ignorant  of  what  it  has 
done,  and  what  it  is  in  respect  to  vigor,  earnestness,  or  capability  of 
efficient  action.  We  have  read  its  constitution,  and  believe  we  under- 
stand its  plan  of  organization ;  and  we  are  free  to  say,  that  we  should 
not  think  it  would  be  found  to  work  well  in  practice.  We  should  not 
expect,  from  what  we  know  of  its  constitution  and  organization,  that  it 
would  be  found,  on  a  fair  examination,  to  be  that  other  "  great  arm  " 
that  is  really  needed.  But  we  have  no  disposition  to  confirm  ourselves 
in  this  opinion.  Perhaps  we  are  mistaken.  We  will  therefore  sus- 
pend our  judgment  in  the  case,  and  also  our  reply  to  "  Quaesitor," 
until  we  have  received  the  information  which  we  want  on  some  points.' 
We  understand  that  this  Tract  Society  was  organized  in  1850 — nearly 
five  years  ago — a  period  long  enough,  certainly,  to  test  its  strengui 
and  efficiency.  Will  your  correspondent,  therefore,  or  any  one  else, 
be  good  enough  to  answer  us  the  following  questions  t 

1st.  What  has  been  the  gross  amount  of  the  American  New  Church 
Tract  Society's  cash  receipts  since  its  organization  in  1850  ? 

2nd.  What  was  the  amount  of  its  cash  receipts  the  first  year  of  its 
existence,  and  what  has  been  the  amount  received  each  succeeding 
year  ? 

3rd.  How  many  members  had  this  Society  daring  the  first  year  of 
its  existence,  and  how  many  members  has  it  now? 

4rth.  How  many  meetings,  annual  or  special,  has  the  Society  held 
since  its  organization,  and  what  were  the  most  important  doings  at 
those  meetings? 

5tli.  How  many  regular  meetings  of  the  Managers  were  there  the 
first  year  of  its  existence,  and  how  many  have  there  been  during  the 
last  three  years  ? 
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conversion  of  the  finite  into  the  infinite,  bnt  by  the  descent  of  Gk)d  into 
the  plane  of  nature.  When  this  was  done,  the  individuality  of  the 
Son  of  Mary  was  lost,  being  merged  in  the  individuality  of  God. 
The  receptacles  of  the  divine  life  were  infilled  to  overflowing,  which 
is  never  the  case  with  ordinary  men.  But  until  the  divine  natural 
was  put  on,  i.  ie.,  until  his  humanity  was  glorified,  the  individuality 
of  the  Son  of  Mary  continued.  He  was  born  as  a  man ;  he  grew  in 
stature  as  a  man  ;  he  increased  in  wisdom  as  a  man ;  he  was  tempt- 
ed, endured  mental  sufferings,  prayed  and  died,  as  a  man,  fufilling  all 
the  conditions  of  humanity,  mentally,  morally,  and  corporeally — 
having  an  intellect,  will  and  consciousness  as  distinct  from  the  in- 
dwelling God  inhabiting  his  soul,  as  any  man  has.  Had  he  not  acted 
as  of  himself^  he  could  not  have  existed  as  a  man  at  all ;  he  could  not 
have  co-operated  with  God;  he  could  not  have  been  conjoined  to 
him  ;  he  could  not  have  redeemed  mankind,  nor  glorified  his  humanity. 
Wherever  there  is  co-operation,  there  are  two  parties — there  is  action 
and  reaction ;  but  where  there  is  no  co-operation  with  the  influent 
life,  thought  and  action  cannot  exist,  and  this  became  the  case  with 
the  Son  of  Mary,  when,  all  hereditary  evils  being  banished,  the  vessels 
receptive  of  life  were  completely  infilled  with  the  divine  life. 

This  view  of  the  subject  does  not  prevent  us  from  regarding  the 
actual  life  of  the  Lord  on  earth  as  a  wholly  representative  life,  nor 
does  it  destroy  the  distinction  that  exists  between  real  and  apparent 
truth.  It  is  apparent  truth  that  the  Son  of  Mary  became  the  Son  of 
God,  but  it  is  real  truth  that  there  actually  was  a  Son  of  Mary,  who 
wholly  disappeared  when  God  became  manifested  as  a  Son,  descend- 
ing from  first  principles  to  ultimates. 

W. 

Columbia,  S.  C. 


ARTICLE   VII. 


QUESTIONS  TO  QU^SITOR. 


Mr.  EnrroB, — Your  correspondent  "  Queesitor"  is  opposed  to  the 
l)lan  of  organization  for  a  working  New  Church  Association,  such  as 
that  proposed  in  the  November  number  of  the  Repository ;  apd  thinks 
that  there  is  "  at  the  present  time  a  system  of  organized  agencies 
competent  to  effect  all  the  good  results  "  which*  are  contemplated  by 
the  new  movement.  He  thinks  that  "  the  Swedenborg  Printing  and 
Publishing  Society,  and  the  American  New  Church  Tract  and  Mis- 
sionary Society,"  are  sufficient  to  "  accomplish  all  that  is  proposed  bv 
the  present  plan ;"  that  '•  these  societies  are  the  two  great  arms  with 
which  the  Church  may  work  to  the  utmost  advantage  in  accomplish- 
ing the  uses  to  which  she  is  prompted ;"  and  that,  therefore,  any  new 
organization  would  be  "  superfiuous  machinery,"  which  would  operate 
^^as  a  mere  clog.'' 
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That  the  Swedenborg  Printing  and  Publishing  Society  is  one  "  great 
arm"  with  which  the  Church  may  work  effectively,  we  readily  con- 
cede. It  has  worked,  and  is  still  working,  vigorously  and  in  earnest, 
in  the  prosecution  of  its  noble  undertaking.  The  New  Church  public 
are  advised  of  all  its  doings  through  oflScial  reports  rendered  several 
times  a  year ;  and  as  it  increases  in  strength  and  efficiency,  it  increases, 
as  might  be  expected,  in  favor  with  the  Jfew  Church  public.  We  do 
not  propose,  therefore,  that  the  contemplated  new  organization  shall 
pndertake  to  do  the  work  which  the  Printing  and  Publishing  Society 
i8  doing  so  acceptably,  or  that  it  shall  in  any  way  interfere  with  the 
operations  of  that  Society,  but  work  side  by  side  with  it  in  a  co-opera- 
tive and  harmonious  manner. 

Now,  if  the  American  New  Church  Tract  and  Missionary  Society 
be  really  what  "  Quassitor"  claims  for  it,  the  other  "  great  arm"  of  the 
Church,  inferior  to  the  Printing  and  Publishing  Society  in  strength, 
vigor  and  efficiency,  only  as  the  left  arm  is  inferior  to  the  right,  then 
we  are  ready  to  aamit  that  a  new  organization  is  uncalled  for ;  and,  if 
formed,  would  be  merely  "  superfluous  machinery."  But,  before  wo 
can  admit  this,  we  must  know  more  about  the  actual  life  of  this  Tract 
Society,  its  history,  progress,  and  present  condition.  It  may  be  all 
that  is  needed.  But  we  have  seen  no  printed  official  reports  of  its 
doings,  and  therefore  may  claim  to  be  entirely  ignorant  of  what  it  has 
done,  and  what  it  is  in  respect  to  vigor,  earnestness,  or  capability  of 
efficient  action.  We  have  read  its  constitution,  and  believe  we  under- 
stand its  plan  of  organization ;  and  we  are  free  to  say,  that  we  should 
not  think  it  would  be  found  to  work  well  in  practice.  We  should  not 
expect,  from  what  we  know  of  its  constitution  and  organization,  that  it 
would  be  found,  on  a  fair  examination,  to  be  that  other  "  great  arm  " 
that  is  really  needed.  But  we  have  no  disposition  to  confirm  ourselves 
in  this  opinion.  Perhaps  we  are  mistaken.  We  will  therefore  sus- 
pend our  judgment  in  the  case,  and  also  our  reply  to  "Quaesitor," 
until  we  have  received  the  information  which  we  want  on  some  points; 
We  understand  that  this  Tract  Society  was  organized  in  1850 — nearly 
five  years  ago — a  period  long  enough,  certainly,  to  test  its  strengUi 
and  efficiency.  Will  your  correspondent,  therefore,  or  any  one  else, 
be  good  enough  to  answer  us  the  following  questions  t 

Ist.  What  has  been  the  gross  amount  of  the  American  New  Church 
Tract  Society's  cash  receipts  since  its  organization  in  1850  ? 

2nd.  What  was  the  amount  of  its  cash  receipts  the  first  year  of  its 
existence,  and  what  has  been  the  amount  received  each  succeeding 
year  ? 

3rd.  How  many  members  had  this  Society  during  the  first  year  of 
its  existence,  and  how  many  members  has  it  now? 

4rth.  How  many  meetings,  annual  or  special,  has  the  Society  held 
since  its  organization,  and  what  were  the  most  important  doings  at 
those  meetings? 

5th.  How  many  regular  meetings  of  the  Managers  were  there  the 
first  year  of  its  existence,  and  how  many  have  there  been  during  the 
last  three  years  ? 
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6th.  How  many  books,  tracts,  and  pamphlets  has  this  Society  pub- 
lished in  all,  and  how  many  each  year  of  its  life-time  ? 

7th.  How  many  missionaries  and  colporteurs  has  it  sent  into  the 
field,  and  provided  with  books  and  tracts? 

8th.  What  amount  of  stocky  in  plates,  books,  cash,  or  other  property, 
has  the  Society  on  hand  at  the  present  time  ? 

The  answer  to  the  above  questions  will  show  us,  not  only  something 
of  the  present  condition,  but  of  the  progress,  growth,  and  health  of 
the  Tract  Society ;  and  from  this  we  may  be  aWe  to  draw  a  tolerably 
correct  inference  as  to  its  present  vitality  and  probable  capabilities  of 
meeting  all  the  existing  wants  of  the  Church.  Not  until  we  are  better 
informed  upon  the  above  points,  do  we  feel  able  or  inclined  to  give  a 
full  answer  to  "  Qusesitor."  But  as  soon  as  he  will  deign  to  put  us  in 
j^ssession  of  the  information  sought,  we  promise  to  give  the  subject  a 
lull  consideration ;  and  either  to  abandon  the  proposed  new  organiza- 
tion, as  being,  what  your  correspondent  regards  it,  "superfluous 
machinery,"  or  to  show  that  his  opinion  is  incorrect,  and  that  a  new 
organization  is  imperatively  demanded.  Before  replying  to  "  Qusesi- 
tor,"  therefore,  we  await  his  answer  to  our  questions. 

B.  F.  B. 

Brooklyn,  Dec.  13, 1854. 

REMARKS. 

From  what  we  know  of  the  views  of  "  Qusesitor"  he  is  not  "  opposed  "  to  the  plan  of  or- 
ganization suggested  hf  B.  F.  B.,  but  was  simplj  desirous  to  know  whether  there  were  any 
valid  objections  to  the  plan  of  operations  adopted  by  the  American  Tract  and  Missionary  So- 
ciety, so  that  it  could  not  be  made  to  answer  the  purposes  it  was  wished  to  accomplish. 
His  impression  was  that  if  any  existing  agency  could,  by  being  adopted  as  it  is,  or  by  cert^ 
modifications,  fulfil  the  functions  of  the  proposed  Association,  it  would  preclude  the  necessity 
of  starting  another  enterprise  of  similar  design,  which  he  would  be  sorry  to  see  undertaken 
and  yet  fail.  We  are  assured  there  was  no  intention  to  throw  impediments  in  the  way  of  any 
feasible  plan  for  compassing  the  important  ends  which  B.  F.  B.  suggests.  These  ends  com- 
mand Qufesitor^s  sincere  sympathy,  but  his  experience  makes  him  shy  of  engaging  in  new 
associated  efforts  where  the  providential  indications  are  not  very  manifest. 

The  above  reply  is  not,  we  think,  what  was  fairly  called  for  by  the  communication  of 
" Quffisitor."  His  language  is :  "I  would  request  it  as  a  favor  of  B.  F.  B.  if  he  would  state 
with  the  utmost  possible  precision  in  what  respect  he  considers  these  two  bodies  (the  Swed. 
Pr.  &  Pub.  Soc.  and  the  N.  C.  Tr.  k  Miss.  Soc),  as  viewed  in  their  conittitiUiona,  inadequate 
to  effect  the  ends  he  would  hope  to  attain  by  the  measure  ho  has  now  submitted  for  our  con- 
sideration.^* The  obvious  response  to  this  would  be  to  analyze  and  canvass  the  published 
plan  of  the  operations  of  the  Tract  and  Missionary  Society,  and  show  wherein  it  was  de- 
fectivCj  in  its  very  conception,  in  respect  to  attaining  the  objects  umed  at  by  the  new  Asso- 
dation.  The  actual  working  of  any  Society  is  no  fair  index  to  the  character  of  its  constitu- 
tion. With  the  best  constitution  in  the  world  a  Society  may  fail  of  accomplishing  its  ori- 
ginal ends  from  not  being  adequately  sustained  by  the  public  to  which  it  appeals ;  or  from 
want  of  competent  officers  or  agents  it  may  fail  in  making  the  requisite  appeals.  A  variety 
of  causes  may  be  cited  sufficient  to  account  for  its  comparative  inefficiency,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  excellence  of  the  plan  considered  in  itself  shall  be  freely  admitted.  It  would  there- 
fore be  exceedingly  unjust,  in  judging  of  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  scheme,  to  make  its  ac- 
tual  results  the  mam  criterion  of  its  merits  or  capabilities.    Viewed  from  this  stand-pomt  it 
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would  no  doabt  be  easy  to  present  the  doinga  of  such  a  Society  in  an  inyidioos  or  odiona 
light,  when  in  reaKty  if  all  the  facta  were  known  and  appreciated,  it  would  be  entitled  to  un- 
eqoiTocal  praise  for  what  it  had  accomplished. 

In  the  present  case  we  could  have  wished  our  friend  B.  F.  B.  to  have  stated  his  objections 
to  the  plan  of  the  N.  C.  Tract  and  lOssionarj  Society,  instead  of  calling  for  information  as  to 
its  resources,  results,  &c.,  which  are  quite  irrclcTant  to  the  question.  There  was  no  intention 
whateTer  to  array  the  existing  Society  against  the  proposed  one  on  the  ground  of  its  past 
aduerements  or  of  its  present  doings.  The  managers  are  well  aware  that  they  have  accom- 
plished comparatively  little,  but  it  is  simply  because  they  have  had  but  little  to  ^ork  with, 
and  have  been  so  circumstanced  that  they  could  not  well  call  for  more.  Nor  if  they  had,  are 
tikey  certain  it  would  have  come  at  then*  call  ?  It  is  one  thing  to  "  call  the  spirits  from  the  vasty 
deep,**  and  quite  another  to  have  them  come  at  our  bidding.  The  affairs  of  the  Society  have  of 
imperious  necessity  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  few  individuals,  who  were  pressingly  engrossed 
in  the  business  of  ihelr  callings,  having  neither  the  leisure  nor  perhaps  the  literary  ability 
to  pen  powerful  appeals  to  their  fellow  christians  to  incite  them  to  the  work,  and  therefore  it 
is  no  matter  of  surprise  that  the  interests  of  the  institution  have  appeared  to  flag.  A  spurit 
of  candor  and  charity  will  make  due  allowances  for  all  circumstances  of  this  kind.  But  while 
the  Board  is  conscious  to  itself  of  having  endeavored  to  do  the  best  they  could  with  the 
means  at  their  disposal,  yet  they  have  no  doubt  that  a  larger  body  with  larger  means  would 
have  accomplished  more.  Should  such  a  body  be  organized  for  the  purpose  of  performuig 
the  service  which  they  have  attempted,  and  for  nothing  else,  and  the  Board  should  have 
good  reason  to  believe  the  work  would  be  carried  on  with  more  vitality  and  vigor,  they  would 
be  perfectly  willing  to  merge  their  own  organization  in  the  new  one  proposed.  They  have 
not  the  least  feeling  of  opposition  to  the  project  of  B.  F.  B.  in  itself  considered  and  as  osten- 
sibly set  forth.  But  they  regard  themselves  as  trustees  of  the  Churches  charities  to  a  small 
amount,  and  they  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  resign  the  trust  without  good  assurance  that  they 
shall  be  thereby  still  accomplishing,  in  a  wise  and  eflficient  manner,  the  will  of  the  donors. 

The  impression  on  the  mind  of  our  brother  seems  to  be  that  hero  is  a  Society  really  if  not 
professedly  antagonistic  to  his  scheme,  and  that  if  it  can  be  made  to  proclaim  its  own  short- 
comings by  an  exposition  of  its  records,  nothing  more  will  be  necessary  to  satisfy  the  New 
Church  public  that  it  is  a  petty  concern,  not  very  worthy  of  confidence,  and  totally  inadequate 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  times.  Now  it  does  not  strike  us  that  this  is  the  wisest  mode  of 
proceeding  in  this  matter.  A  good  cause  needs  not  the  foil  of  the  neighbor's  failings  to  set 
off  its  merits.  And  the  policy  in  this  case  proceeds  from  an  entirely  erroneous  view  of  the  facts. 
We  reiterate,  that  the  suggestions  of  Quaesitor  were  not  prompted  by  opposition  to  the  plan 
proposed.  There  is  therefore  no  reason  why  the  subject  should  not  be  treated,  in  the  way  of 
conference,  in  a  pcrfectiy  kind  and  friendly  manner.  The  Board  of  Managers  saw  a  project 
announced  for  performing  a  use  very  similar  to  that  in  which  they  were  engaged,  and  it  wae 
natural  that  they  should  put  the  inquiry  whether  an  existing  organization  could  not,  if  need- 
ful, be  so  modified  as  to  preclude  the  necessity  of  forming  an  entirely  new  one.  This  was 
tiie  sole  point  of  Quaesitor's  query.  The  proper  reply  to  it  involves  no  necessity  of  referring 
to  the  income  or  outgo,  or  any  of  the  actual  proceedings  or  results,  of  the  Society  in  ques- 
tion, which,  however,  it  would  do,  provided  it  was  determined  at  all  events  to  maintain  its 
ground  and  challenge  the  support  of  the  Church,  in  opposition  to  any  rival. 

We  do  not,  therefore,  feel  ourselves  called  upon  to  reply  in  detail  to  the  above  questions. 
Even  if  we  had  the  requisite  documents  at  hand,  we  should  deem  it  irrelevant  to  produce 
them,  not  that  we  arc  ashamed  of  them,  but  because  the  decision  turns  upon  entirely  another 
hinge.  All  that  we  feel  required  to  say  is,  that  several  hundred  dollars  have  been  contri- 
buted firom  the  outset ;  that  every  dollar  is  accurately  accounted  for  by  the  Tretjawsw  \  tSi«fc 
no  week  haa  ptuBed  since  tbefoimAUon  of  the  Society,  in  wMch  its  6peTa\&0Q&  \)AX^Ti<^'^\)ftK3^ 
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goiDg  on ;  and  that  it  is  at  this  time  more  active  and  efficient  than  ever,  as  a  generous  res- 
ponse has  been  accorded  to  our  lately  issued  Circular.  Its  main  channel  of  operation  has 
been  the  mail.  Thousands  and  thousands  of  pages  have  been  circulated  in  this  way  through 
the  bosom  of  the  community.  Tracts,  Pamphlets,  and  Books  have  also  been  furnished  firom 
time  to  time  to  our  ocean  steamers,  and  to  persons  emigrating  to  California  and  Australia,  to 
say  nothing  of  those  which  have  been  recently  furnished  for  colporteur  distribution.  As  most 
of  the  work  of  diffusing  these  publications  has  passed  through  our  hands,  we  can  personally 
testify  to  the  facts  with  all  assurance.  If  regular  reports  have  not  been  published,  it  was 
owing  simply  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  our  operations,  as  stated  above,  which  were  conducted  in 
a  quiet  and  vnobtruaive  way,  and  upon  a  basis  so  limited,  that  we  did  not  deem  it  worth  while 
to  make  any  ado  about  our  proceediags.  But  our  books  were  always  open  to  the  inspection 
of  our  contributors,  and  we  pledge  ourselves  to  satisfy  every  inquiry  as  to  the  disposal  of  the 
foads  with  which  we  have  been  entrusted.  That  we  have  not  operated  on  a  grand  and  mag- 
nificent scale  is  certain,  and  that,  too,  for  the  best  of  reasons  ;  but  we  have,  in  a  humble  way, 
done  what  we  could,  and,  if  half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread,  we  see  not  why  the  man  of 
the  New  Church  should  not  rejoice  that  even  that  little  has  been  effected  which  probably 
would  not  have  been  but  for  the  existence  of  our  society. 

And  now  if  a  Urger  and  more  effective  agency  will  step  in,  and  supply  our  lack  of  service, 
we  will  readily  give  way  to  it,  only  as  we  are  acting  in  the  name  of  others,  whose  almoners 
we  are,  we  would  engage  in  no  movement  without  affording  them  the  means  of  judging  of 
the  propriety  and  prudence  of  our  course.  If  the  new  plan  of  book  and  tract  dissemination 
cannot  develope  itself  on  our  platform,  we  are  willing  to  transfer  it  to  another  that  shall 
better  accomplish  the  object,  though  we  should  have  been  glad  to  have  seen  the  olyections 
to  our  organic  principUt  of  operation  distinctly  stated ;  not  that  we  design  to  persist  in 
maintaining  them,  but  that,  if  now  inadequate,  we  may  know  how  to  modify  and  adapt  them 
to  the  accomplishment  of  a  higher  use.  And  is  it  unreasonable  to  ask  what  particular  ob- 
jects and  results  the  proposed  orgaxuzation  contemplates,  which  ours  does  not  ?  Whatever 
may  have  been  attained^  our  aim  has  been  to  do  at  least  a  very  similar  work  to  that  which  is 
now  announced,  and  knowing  so  well  our  own  intentions,  we  may  perhaps  be  excused  for 
not  seeing  on  the  instant  why  our  existing  organization  could  not  be  moulded  into  the  desired 
form  for  effective  action,  in  which  case,  the  necessity  of  another  would  be  avoided,  and  all 
the  present  resources  of  the  society,  both  in  men  and  means,  made  at  once  available  to  the 
pnrposes  of  the  new  one.  If,  however,  the  two  schemes  are  incompatible,  we  are  ready  at 
once  to  co-operate  with  that  which  reasonably  promises  to  be  effective  of  the  greatest  good. 
At  present  we  are  left  somewhat  in  the  dark  on  that  head.  The  following  sentence  is  all  that 
we  find  in  the  above  communication  relative  to  it.  "  We  have  read  its  constitution,  and  be- 
lieve we  understand  its  plan  of  organization  ;  and  we  are  forced  to  say,  we  should  not  think 
it  would  be  found  to  work  well  in  practice.  We  should  not  expect  from  what  we  know  of 
its  constitution  and  organization,  that  it  would  be  found,  on  a  fair  examinatioD,  to  be  that 
other  *  great  arm*  that  is  really  needed.**  This  is  the  opinion ;  but  the  reasont  are  wanting. 
Now  the  reatoM  of  this  verdict  were  precisely  what  the  article  of  "  Quaesitor'*  called  for,  and 
as  his  judgment  is  expressly  said  to  have  rested  on  what  he  **  knows  of  its  constitution  and 
organization,"  it  is  evident  he  had  no  occasion  to  appeal  to  the  record  of  its  domgs  or  non- 
doings  to  satisfy  the  inquiry  proposed. 

Bnt  we  waive  all  farther  remarks  on  the  above  communication.  We  trust  our  drift  and 
our  motives  are  sufficiently  understood.  We  do  not  assume  an  attitude  antagonistic  to  the 
movement  contemplated.  Let  it  go  into  ultimation,  as  it  evidently  finds  favor,  as  thus  far 
•onounced,  in  many  quarters  of  the  Church,  and  so  far  as  it  is  clearly  calculated  to  subserve 
in  a  more  effective  manner  the  purposes  to  which  our  Society  la  pledged,  it  will  find  in  it  a 
JBOgt  cordial  MDd  derated  co-operation. 
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ARTICLE    VIII. 

EXTRACTS 

SmOBQ^S  BPIR] 

{Cofntinued  fromp,  548.) 

Concerning  the  Interiors  of  Ma/n. 

1827.  I  spake  with  spirits  concerning  the  interiors  of  man,  observ- 
ing that  the  learned  of  this  age  know  nothing  beyond  the  distinctfon 
of  man  into  internal  and  external,  and  even  that  is  not  a  truly  scien- 
tific distinction,  but  one  founded  simply  upon  [the  letter  of ]  the 
Word  of  the  Lord,  as  they  distinguish  only  between  the  body  and  the 
mind,  and  even  concerning  these  they  dispute  as  to  what  the  body  is, 
and  what  and  which  the  soul  is,  being  ignorant  that  in^  respect  to 
every  single  thing  in  man  the  case  is  as  in  heaven.  It  is  said  [for 
instance]  that  to  the  body  only  pertain  the  external  senses,  together 
with  the  pleasures  and  appetites  of  the  senses ;  that  such  is  properly 
the  nature  of  the  body.  They  are  ignorant  that  a  certain  natural 
mind  is  given,  which  is  almost  similar  to  the  mind  of  brutes,  for  to  it 
belong  cupidities,  phantasies,  arid  imagination — a  mind  to  which  phi- 
losophers have  attributed  material  ideas.  This,  however,  is  distin- 
guisned  from  the  corporeal  principle.  There  is,  moreover,  a  mind 
still  more  interior  or  intimate,  which  is  truly  human,  for  it  is  not 
given  in  brute  animals.  To  it  belong  the  understanding  and  the 
will,  and  that  this  is  interior  and  superior  appears  from  the  fact  that 
a  man  can  think  and  thence  will,  which  a  brute  animal  cannot,  and 
also  from  the  fact  that  that  mind  can  govern  the  concupiscences  of 
the  natural  mind.  Every  one  knows  that  while  cupidities  are  bearing 
a  man  away,  he  can  still  reflect  upon  them,  and  thus  restrain  them ; 
that  is,  govern  them,  whence  that  mind  is  more  interior.  There  is, 
moreover,  given  a  mind  still  more  interior  {intimior)j  such  afi  there 
is  in  heaven — the  inmost  heaven — which  mind  cannot  be  described, 
for  it  is  well  known  that  those  things  which  are  of  thought  are  rulea 
from  inmosts,  the  quality  of  which  cannot  be  expressed,  and  which 

five  to  thought  itself  its  faculty.  Thus  man  corresponds  with  the 
eavens.  But  as  these  things  are  remote  from  the  ideas  of  the 
learned,  who  dispute  only,  as  to  these  matters,  whether  there  be  a  soul, 
and  what  it  is;  and  therefore,  as  long  as  they  are  engrossed  with 
these  debates,  they  can  have  no  idea  of  the  principle  in  question  and 
its  quality.— 1748,  April  3. 

1828.  There  are,  tlierefore,  three  degrees  of  life  within  man,  as 
there  are  three  degrees  of  life  in  heaven,  which,  for  the  better  under- 
standing, may  be  distinguished  into  interior,  or  what  is  of  the  natural 
mind  ;  more  interior  {vntimior\  or  what  is  of  the  intellectual  mind ; 
and  inmost,  or  what  corresponas  to  the  inmost  or  third  heaven. 

1829.  Those  who  are  corporeal  spirits,  as  well  as  men,  namely, 
those  with  w^om  the  phantasies  and  cupidities  of  the  naturid  mind 
cohere  with  corporeal  things^  are  not  willing  to  \cao\?  ^«fc  wv\sxWvsst 
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life  is  given,  for  they  do  not  perceive  it,  as  lower  principles  cannot 
recognize  such  as  are  interior  or  superior  to  themselves.  Thus  also 
some  of  those  who  are  in  the  interior  heaven,  do  not  wish  to  know 
that  there  are  things  still  more  interior.  Some,  however,  wish  to  know 
them,  and  do  know  them,  but  they  do  not  perceive  them,  etc.,  for 
that  which  is  inferior  has  not  the  faculty  of  ascending  to  that  which  is 
superior,  because  the  superior  is  imperceptible  to  such  persons,  where- 
fore they  do  not  suppose  it  to  be  given.  Accordingly,  the  things  which 
are  interior,  cannot  be  perceived  by  those  which  are  exterior,  neither 
can  they  believe  the  things  which  are  to  be  believed,  unless  they  be 
gifted  with  faith,  for  they  are  imperceptible  to  them. — 1748,  April  3. 

That  Vnwersals  correspond ^Joith  the  Things  which  are  in  Man^  and 
that  otherwise  Singvla/rs  could  not  subsist. 

1830.  It  may  be  known  that  the  organs  of  the  body  correspond 
entirely  to  their  atmospheres  and  their  modes  of  action,  as  the  eye 
to  the  ether,  the  ear  to  the  air,  the  tongue  to  the  things  which  swim 
in  the  water  and  excite  [the  taste],  the  nostrils  to  the  odors  in  the 
atmosphere ;  and  thus  the  singulars  are  formed  to  the  modifications 
of  their  universe  [or  whole],  and  become  in  this  way  their  conforming 
organs. 

1831.  Man,  in  like  manner,  could  by  no  means  subsist,  unless  he, 
as  a  part,  should  correspond  similarly  with  the  Grand  Man  as  to  all 
hi3  forms  of  life ;  so  unless  this  universal  man  existed,  or  the  universal 
body  with  its  organs,  particulars  could  not  subsist  or  consist;  which 
body,  or  which  man,  as  a  universal,  is  in  itself  merely  organic, 
having  its  life  from  the  Lord,  and  thus  man  is  ruled  by  the  Lord ; 
otherwise  no  life  whatever,  either  of  man,  spirit,  or  angel,  could  be 
conceived.  Whatever  is  particular  lives  from  what  is  common,  be- 
cause it  is  a  part  of  the.  common  ;  and  whatever  is  singular,  lives  from 
its  universal,  for  it  is  a  part  of  the  universal. 

1832.  These  axioms  are  true ;  and,  if  any  one  receives  them  as  prin- 
ciples, he  will  see  an  indefinite  chain  of  truths  ;  otherwise  he  will  see 
nothing  but  falsities  and  phantasies. — 1748,  April  5. 

1833.  In  like  manner  [it  is  to  be  observed],  that  in  all  universals, 
and  between  universals,  and  thus  between  their  singulars,  there  reigns 
a  species  of  love,  by  reason  of  which  they  esteem  themselves  of  no 
account,  but  are  for  the  sake  of  others,  which  is  a  sacred  law  in  all 
universals,  as  also  in  [all]  kingdoms. 

1834.  There  is,  moreover,  one  sun  which  gives  light  to  all  its  univer- 
sals, from  which  they  live,  and  all  and  singular  things  are  its  organs. 

1835.  Then,  again,  nothing  exists  and  subsists  without  the  heat  of 
that  sun,  in  the  absence  of  wnich  all  things  gi'ow  torpid. 

1836.  It  is  also  to  be  remarked,  that  posteriors  recognize  their 
priors  as  a  kind  of  parents  from  which  they  exist  and  subsist ;  besides 
other  things;  which  laws  are  most  manifest  in  all  kinds  of  created 
universals,  from  which,  if  assumed  as  principles,  an  indefinite  succes- 
sion of  truths  will. open  up;  for  in  the  fact  now  stated  is  the  agree- 
znent  of  all  things,  and  thf^'codi^rvation  of  all  things. — 1748,  April  5. 
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1837.  Once  more,  we  observe,  that  all  true  harmony  in  nniversale 
derives  from  hence  its  beauty,  to  wit,  that  it  is  not  beautiful  in  itself, 
but  from  others,  and  so  from,  [the  contributions]  of  all ;  thus  all  and 
each  {eingxda)  conspire;  wherefore  if  one  thing  does  not  regard 
another,  instead  of  regarding  itself  alone,  there  can  never  exist  any 
thing  harmonic. 

TIuU  there  is  euch  a  Thing  given  as  being  rightly  indignant. 

1838.  It  is  also  given  to  be  properly  indignant,  or  fortryta  godt 
(i.  d.,  to  have  a  good  grudge),  which  is  pecuhar  to  love,  as  of  certain 
infants  or  innocents,  when  they  are  indignant.  This  was  shown  to 
me  through  a  certain  class  of  spirits  who  were  good,  but  still  indig- 
nant that  they  did  not  come  in  for  a  share  when  something  delectable 
was  obtained  by  others.  But  whence  those  spirits  were,  i  do  not  yet 
know.  I  spake  a  little  with  them,  and  they  are  good,  whence  I  knew 
that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  being  properly  indignant ;  for  I  per- 
ceived their  indignation,  and  they  induced  it  on  my  face. — 1y48, 
April  6. 


ARTICLE  IX. 

DOES  FAITH  DETEEMINE  STATE  ? 
Prof.  Bush, 

Deab  Sir  : — As  the  editor  of  .a  professedly  New  Church  paper  it 
is  presumed  that  your  readers  regard  you  as  sanctioning  and  settiuff 
forth  as  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Church  whatever  of  a  doctrinjd 
character  appears  in  your  periodical  without  note  or  comment.  Will 
you  be  so  good  as  to  iuform  your  readers  what  sort  of  doctrine  is  con- 
tained in  the  following  sentence  on  page  544  of  ^he  present  volume  in 
the  December  No.  £i  speaking  of  the  neighbor  the  writer  says : — 
"  His  state  is  determined  not  by  his  faith  at  all,  but  by  his  honesty, 
sincerity,  and  fidelity  in  and  to  his  faith."  And  will  you  be  so  good 
as  to  inform  them  also  how  the  above  sentence,  with  the  two  following 
it  in  the  same  article,  square  with  the  following  from  A,  C.  4818  :— r 
"  The  evil  which  a  man  does  from  a  false  .doctrinal,  this  he  believes  to 
be  good,  because  he  believes  it  to  be  true,  and  thus  he  does  it  from  a 
principle  of  lawfulness,  of  freedom,  and  of  delight ;  thence  heaven  is 
so  closed  to  him,  that  it  cannot  be  opened." 

Or  again ;  how  do  they  accord  with  a  host  of  passages  in  the  Heavenly 
Doctrines  teaching  that  '^  the  conjxuiction  of  good  and  truth  makes  the 
Church ;"  that  "  truth  is  the  form  of  good ;"  that  as  "  Christ  is  the 
essence  of  faith  so  faith  is  the  form  of  charity ;"  while  I  am  not  aware 
that  it  is  anywhere  in  the  doctrines  said,  the  conjunction  of  good  and 
falsity  makes  the  Churchy  or  that  falsity  is  the  form  oi  ^oq4^  qx  >2daX 
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charity  is  the  essence  of  fklsitv,  or  falsity  the  form  of  charity,  &c., 
however  honestly  or  sincerely  mo8e  falsities  may  be  believed.  Devils 
may  be  and  are  sincere  in  their  faith,  for  their  faith  is  the  form  of 
their  love.  So  where  the  Word  is,  is  the  faith  of  any  class  or  denom- 
ination. 

"  God  loves  truth,"  and  where  the  will  is  good  and  the  Bible  is 
read,  will  you  be  so  ^ood  as  to  inform  us  why  the  understanding 
should  be  in  a  false  faith  as  to  the  very  esserUiais  of  Christianity,  as 
is  the  case  with  "  Tri-personalists,"  "  Unitarians,"  &c.  Or  why  Swe- 
denborg  should  say,  "Every  man  also  in  Christian  countries  who  does 
not  believe  in  the  Lord,  is  not  heard  with  acceptance ;  his  prayers  in 
heaven  are  like  ill-scented  oders,  and  like  eructations  from  ulcerated 
lungs ;  and  if  he  thinks  that  his  prayer  is'like  the  perfume  of  incense, 
still  it  does  not  ascend  to  the  angelic  heaven,  otherwise  than  as  the 
smoke  of  a  fire,  which  is  driven  back  by  a  violent  tempest  into  his 
eyes,  or  as  the  perfume  from  a  censor  under  a  monk's  cloak  j  thus 
after  this  time  it  is  with  all  piety  which  is  determined  to  a  divided 
trinity  and  not  to  one  conjoined."— 7!  0.  R.  108. 

I  rejoice  to  believe  that  a  genuine  Christian  charity  will  more  and 
more,  from  this  time  forth,  prevail ;  that  men  will  henceforth  be  more 
regarded  from  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  their  hearts  and  lives 
with  the  Word  and  Commandments  than  from  the  apparent  or  exter- 
nal  state  of  their  thoughts  induced  by  education,  &c.  But  with  a 
mawkish  charity  that  makes  no  discrimination  in  the  objects  of  its 
love,  I  claim  no  sympathy.  And  while  I  think  Newchurchmen  are 
in  no  danger  of  exercising  too  much  gen/ume  charity,  there  may  easily 
be  with  some  an  affectation  of  being  so  very  good  that  they  really 
become  good  for  very  little  or  nothing  at  all. 

And  in  conclusion ;  while  I  am  not  altogether  sure  that  you  or  they 
will  pardon  the  remark,  I  cannot  forbear  saying  that,  ray  obsei'vation 
has  led  me  to  conclude  that  most  persons  who,  while  yet  on  earth,  at- 
tempt to  write  above  the  ***•*•  only  rise  high  enough  to  get  into  the 
douds^  and  give  us  a  fancy  compound  of  fogs  and  lunar  rainbows  in- 
stead of  the  clear  shining  knowledges  that  ***•*•  would  indicate. 

Respectfully, 

B. 

BEMARES. 
It  ia  doubtless  a  fair  understanding,  that  the  editor  of  a  religious  periodical  assumes  a 
general  responsibilitj  for  the  soundness  of  the  sentiments  to  which  his  pages  give  utterance. 
Yet  he  can  scarcelj  be  expected  to  keep  such  a  perpetual  and  Argus-eyed  watch  upon  every 
shade  of  thought  that  may  come  before  him,  that  no  expression  shall  escape  inconsistent 
with  the  most  absolute  truth  of  doctrine,  or  that  he  shall,  every  now  and  then,  interpose  an 
e^torial  caveat  to  warn  his  readers  of  a  possible  heresy  lurking  in  some  apparently  innocent 
phrase  adopted  by  4  correspondent.  Indeed,  upon  this  head  we  gave  an  early  intimation  to 
our  friends,  as  will  be  evident  from  the  following  sentence,  occurring  in  the  Introductory  Ad- 
dress to  our  readers,  Sn  the  first  volume  of  the  Repository :  "  The  Editor  will  in  no  case  deem 
himself  responsible  for  the  sentunents  advanced  by  correspondents,  although  it  is  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  tenor  of  all  commuiications  wHl  be  hi  accordance  with  the  general  plan  and 
flcope  of  the  work.    If  the  portions  of  any  writer  are  assailed,  he  is  to  be  supposed  to  defend 
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Ua  wffl  il  net"  Oar  molhre  ia  tdoptiiig  this  priodplt  in  tbe  oatiet,  wm 
1  ft  iHda  and  Hbflnd  field  of  dtenuiioii  in  regird  to  topics  that  might  ^^  Tar&uil 
vjivi  MBOBg  tiiOM  wlio  w«ro  atill  ainoeraly  Meking  for  troth.  It  is  doubtlefls  to  be  preenin* 
ed,  tknt  no  eeriow  or  dengeroos  error  will  be  promolgsted  by  writen  who  ere  linoereljr 
■tti^ed  to  the  doctanee  of  the  New  Dispensation,  and  especially  when  they  haTo  becai  eoo« 
tobntors  of  hmg  standing,  and  the  sentiments  advanced  by  them  have  not  been  hitherto 
qoestiooed. 

In  Ae  present  case,  we  are  free  to  oonfess  that  we  had  not  noticed  the  doctrinal  dip  whieh 
our  eiilie  Andes  be  peroeiTtes  in  it;  nor,  in  &ct,  can  we  say  that  we  are  even  yet  conTineed 
tliattibepasBSge,  taken  fai  its  ooonexion,  embodies  any  such  essential  &laity  as  woold  be  in- 
iisared  from  **fi.'s  criticiBm.  Bat  we  will  present  a  considerable  part  of  the  paragraph  in 
vliieh  Uoocors,  so  that  oar  readers  shall  have  every  adTantage  to  judge  of  the  Justice  of  th« 
I  offered. 


'^Mntnal  lore  is  the  love  of  the  neighbor  for  what  the  neighbor  is— not  for  his  agreement 
widi  onr  fldth  or  of^nioas,  nor  for  his  fitvoring  in  act  oor  oj^nions,  party,  or  interests.  His 
itato  Is  detennined,  not  by  his  faith  at  all,  but  by  his  honesty,  sincerity,  and  fidelity  in  and 
to  his  fidth.  Owing  to  his  difference  in  fidth  from  us,  he  may  appear  the  opposite  of  us,  and 
jet  be  aeoepted  of  Ue  Lord.  Instances  of  this  kind  have  been  given,  and  may  be  enumer> 
ated  to  any  amonnt,  as  in  case  of  the  Pagan,  the  Mahometan,  the  OathoUc,  the  TripersonaHst, 
tbe  Unitarian,  and  Universslist.  The  Divine  mercy  condemns  none  of  these  for  being  bona 
ind  edncnted  in  the  errors  of  any  of  these  theories^  nor  for  being  honest  and  sincere  in  them ; 
DOT  breaks  their  fidth,  but  bends  it  gradually,  as'  by  investigatioD  they  dowly  change  their  views, 
tdhering  IkithlUly  to  the  oM,  until,  by  little  and  little,  it  is  seen  to  be  oroneoos.  Good  all 
the  time  from  the  Lord  flows  into  their  mind  tlurough  their  honesty,  sincerity,  and  f&deHty 
to  eonvidionsL'* 

Tboogb  colled  upon  rather  categorically  to  explain  and  vindicate  this  language,  it  ii  olear 
that,  aoeording  to  the  conditions  above  expressed,  we  mig^t  property  devolve  the  taak  upon 
tbe  writer  airaigDed.  But  as  he  resides  at  a  great  distance,  awaiting  his  reply  would  oce»- 
■on  Tery  considerable  delay,  and  all  such  matters  h^e  more  interest  as  they  have  more 
freshness.  We  have  concluded,  therefore,  to  volunteer  a  few  remarks,  leaving  it  to  the 
anthor  to  supply  our  lack  of  senrlce,  if  we  have  not  adequately  conveyed  bis  meaning. 

It  is  eertsinly  a  doctrine  taught  by  Swedenborg,  that  k  man*s  state  is  determined  ac- 
cording to  Ilia  love,  and  not  aeoordmg  to  his  truth.  But  fidth  is  of  thith  or  of  the  nnder- 
standing,  while  "  honesty,  sincerity,  and  fidelity"  are  of  the  love,  or  of  the  wilL  It  will  not| 
of  course,  be  inferred  from  this,  that  a  false  fidth  is  as  available  to  a  man*8  salvation  as  a 
true  one.  But  it  is  unquestionable,  that  the  st^e  of  the  love  and  consequent  life  may  so 
moderate  and  neutralise  the  power  of  fiilsides,  that  they  shall  not  avail  to  one's  perdition.  We 
Boppose  that  the  writer,  in  penning  the  sentences,  had  in  bis  mind  a  class  of  passages  repre- 
sented by  the  following : — **  The  reason  why  the  fountains  of  the  deep  or  abyss  represent 
temptation  as  to  the  things  appertaining  to  the  wHl,  and  the  cataracts  of  heaven  temptation 
in  refisrence  to  those  bek>nging  to  the  understanding,  is,  that  it  is  the  will  of  man  which  is 
influenced  by  hefl,  and  not  the  intellectual  principle,  unless  it  be  immersed  in  lusts  which 
are  of  the  wHl.  Evils  which  belong  to  the  will,  are  what  condenms  man  and  sink  him  down 
to  hdly  and  falses  only  so  fiur  as  they  become  conjoined  with  evils,  when  one  follows  the  other. 
This  may  be  proved  by  numerous  instances  of  those  who,  being  principled  in  falses,  are  yet 
saved ;  as  is  the  case  with  many  amongst  the  Gentiles,  who  have  lived  in  natural  charity  and 
in  mercy,  and  with  numbers  of  Christians  who,  in  simplicity  of  heart,  have  believed.  Their 
ignorance  and  simplicity  are  their  excuse,  because  in  them  there  may  be  innocence ;  but  it  b 
otiierwise  with  those  who  have  confirmed  themselves  in  falses,  and  have  thus  contracted  such 
a  file  of  the  fidse  as  to  refuse  and  oppose  aU  troth,  since  this  life  must  necessarily  be  vasteted 
befiire  any  thing  of  truth,  and  thereby  of  good,  can  be  inseminated.**—^.  C.  846. 

Koihhig  can  be  more  obvioos  as  a  general  fiict^  than  that  troth  and  |S0QdinasX>M  coo^<cft3i* 
vol.  Tiax  4 
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ed  to  ooDtdtute  the  Church  in  any  one,  and  yet  this  must  be  understood  with  the  qnalificetion 
or  exception  above  indicated,  which  affords,  we  think,  the  true  key  to  the  interpretation  of 
the  passage  qnoted  by  "  R."  from  7!  0,R,  108.  The  seTere  sentence  there  denounced  against 
those  who  receive  not  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Lord,  must  doubtless  be  understood  of  those 
of  whom  he  says,  a  little  above  in  the  same  section,  that  they  cannot  receive  this  doctrine, 
"  in  consequence  of  their  having  lived  wickedly,  or  confirmed  themselvet  in  faUe$J*  It  is 
this  confirmation  which  closes  heaven  against  the  prayers  of  Tripersonalists,  Socinians,  &c., 
and  not  the  bare  entertainment  of  an  erroneous  dogma,  which,  we  know,  is  often  the  case 
with  the  simple  minded.  The  enormity  of  the  sentiment  which  **  R.**  detects  in  the  language 
he  has  cited,  did  not  strike  us  in  reading  it,  nor  is  it  even  now  apparent^  although  we  can  see 
that,  taken  by  itself,  it  is  perhaps  a  little  too  sweepingly  affirmed,  and  might,  without  candid  * 
allowance,  convey  a  wrong  impression.  But  is  it  not  true  that  a  man^s  state  is  determined 
by  the  spirit  and  affection  with  which  the  things  of  his  faith  are  held?  And  is  not  this  the 
obvious  scope  of  the  writer's  meaning ?  Are  not  the  cases  cited,  moreover,  in  point?  Is 
not  "  R."  aware  that  Swedenborg  teaches  what  is  here  aflirmed  in  regard  to  the  heathen  ? 
Does  not  the  following  paragraph  sound  a  note  very  nmiUr  ?  *'  No  one  is  admitted  into  the 
Lord's  kingdom,  unless  he  be  principle  in  the  good  of  fiuth,  ibr  the  good  of  faith  appertains 
to  Ufii,  and  the  life  of  faith  remains,  but  not  the  doctrine  of  fidth,  unless  so  far  as  it  makes 
one  with  the  life ;  still,  however,  they  who  are  principled  in  the  truth  of  faith,  that  is,  who 
profess  faith  and  call  it  essential,  by  reason  that  they  have  been  taught  so,  and  neverthdess 
are  principled  in  the  good  of  life,  that  is,  are  Christians  in  heart  and  not  in  profiassion  only, 
are  in  the  Lord's  spiritual  kingdom." — A.  O.  8242. 

In  fine,  then,  so  fiur  as  the  language  objected  to  goes  to  imply  that  any  fsMtf  sincerely 
and  honestiy  believed  and  adhered  to  is  as  good  as  a  truth,  so  &r  it  is  open  to  reprehension ; 
but  so  far  as  it  teaches  that  the  mere  inteUectual  faith  by  which  we  embrace  a  doctrine  is  of 
no  spiritual  efficacy  to  save  the  soul,  apart  from  those  affections  of  good  intention,  honesty, 
uprightness,  sincerity,  which  are  of  the  will,  and  may  even  co-exist  with  a  fiuth  more  or  less 
erroneous,  so  &r  wo  think  the  phraseology  may  pass  the  ordeal  without  exposing  the  author 
to  the  charge  of  heresy. 

As  to  the  critic's  closing/m^  at  the  stars,  we  leave  that  to  do  what  execution  it  may  in 
concert  with  the  dragon's  tail,  which  it  seems  had  power  to  sweep  a  third  part  of  them  fnm 
heaven. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


STATISTICS  OF  THE  LAST  CONVENTION. 

D£AR  Brother  Bush, 

Our  Portland  brother  W.  B.  H.,  in  his  comments  upon  our  statement  in  a  former 
communication  respecting  the  very  little  that  the  General  Convention  did  oir  aUernvt- 
ed  at  its  last  session,  that  was  calculated  to  advance  the  permanent  interests  of  tne 
Chnrch,  uses  the  following  language :  "  Steps  are  being  taken,  too,  for  the  revision 
of  the  translation  of  Swedenborg's  works,  for  the  purchase  of  stereotype  plates,  and 
for  the  eventual  publication  by  the  Convention,  or  authentic  and  correct  editions  of 
all  Swedenborg^s  works."  Let  us  see  what  the  '^steps''  are,  which  our  brother 
here  refers  to,  and  whether  the^  be  really  such  as  the  friends  of  the  New  Church 
in  America  ought  most  to  rejoice  or  sorrow  at  under  existing  circumstances. 
That  we  may  duly  appreciate  the  value  of  these  *^  steps,"  and  understand  some- 
ihlug  of  the  spirit  which  animates  the  Convention,  it  will  be  necessary  to  refer  to 
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16  of  the  doingB  of  that  body  at  its  meeting  in  1853.  The  Convention  had  been 
neatly  requested  by  one  of  the  societies  in  its  connection,  *^to  take  measores  to 
«baae  all  stereotype  plates  of  the  writings  of  Swedenborg,  now  held  by  private 
ividnals  in  this  country,  at  cost  price,  together  with  all  editions  of  his  writings 
hand,  which  such  parties  may  desire  to  dispose  of,  and  present  the  same  to 
American  Swedenborg  Printing  and  Publishing  Society,  requiring  them  to 
ply  the  market  with  cheap  editions  from  such  plates,  at  the  cost  of  paper,  print- 
,  and  binding.^^  This  rec^uest  came  £rom  the  Detroit  Society,  and  was  cordially 
loomed  as  a  good  suggestion.  For  it  was  seen,  that,  by  carrying  out  this  sug- 
tkm,  those  individuals,  who  had  suffered  a  pecuniary  loss  in  consequence  of  the 
ilieating  of  some  plates  by  the  Printing  Society,  would  be  remunerated,  and  the 
den  of  the  expense,  by  being  distribute  among  many,  would  fall  heavily  upon 
one.  This  seemed,  under  afl  the  circumstances,  no  more  than  the  laws  of  cha- 
f  required.  And  there  was  a  peculiar  propriety  in  the  Convention's  taking  this 
iZM,  because  the  great  majority  of  its  members  had  as  yet  done  nothing  to  aid 
>  Printing  Society  ]  and  yet  the  whole  Church  were  reaping  a  benefit  from  the 
r  prices  of  the  works  which  this  society  were  bringing  out.  Accordingly,  at  the 
ommendation  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  examine  and  report  upon  the 
Hdent*8  address  (see  Journal  of  Proceedings  for  1853,  No.  10),  the  Convention 
*  ReiolvetL,  That  a  Committee  of  seven  be  appointed  to  receive  funds  for  the  pur- 
lie  of  stereotype  plates  and  editions  of  the  theological  works  of  Swedenborg  in 
\  hands  of  private  indiriduals  in  this  country." 

ind  a  special  Committee  of  seven  was  accordingly  appointed  (see  Journal  for 
^  No.  81),  and  that  is  the  last  we  hear  of  it.  We  have  not  learned  that  this 
unittee  have  purchased  any  of  the  stereotype  plates  referred  to,  or  that  they 
re  taken  any  steps  towards  raising  the  necessary  funds.  We  are  not  aware  that 
fj  have  .done  anything  in  relation  to  it,  as  we  find  no  report  from  them  in  the 
t  Journal  of  proceedings.  The  matter  is  precisely  where  it  was  two  years  ago. 
mid  this  have  been  so,  if  there  were  any  efficiency  or  earnestness  in  the  Conven- 
a  ?  It  is  our  firm  conviction  that,  if  the  General  Convention  were  an  efficient 
gaBisation,  and  were  really  in  earnest  when  it  undertakes  to  perform  uses  of  this 
t — if  it  seriously  intended  any  tiling  by  such  resolutions  and  the  appointment  of 
ih  committees  as  the  above,  its  committees  would  not,  could  not,  so  entirely 
f;Jbot  their  duties.  The  Convention  would  infuse  something  of  its  own  life  and 
mestness  into  its  officers  and  committees,  and  keep  them  alive  and  in  earnest 
o.  And  when  a  use  so  small,  yet  so  obrious,  as  the  one  hero  referred  to,  which 
ft  Convention  resolved  on  doing  in  1853-~a  use,  too,  which  a  common  sense  of 
ttice,  as  well  as  the  laws  of  charity,  seemed  to  require  it  to  perform — is  abandon- 
or  forgotten  before  1854,  we  really  think  that  the  friends  of  that  body  had  bet- 
r  not  say  much  about  its  doings,  or  its  attempts  to  do,  works  of  this'kind. 
Bat  further  :  We  happened  to  make  one  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  examine 
d  report  upon  the  President's  Address  in  1853.  And  among  other  uses  which 
U  Address  spoke  of  as  proper  for  the  Convention  to  engage  in,  was  that  of 
irinting  and  publishing'^  the  Kevelations  made  for  the  New  Church.  This  ques- 
Si  accordingly  came  up  in  the  Committee,  and  when  it  was  remarked  that  the 
S.  P.  &  P.  Society  had  already  undertaken  that  work,  and  were  prosecuting  it 
gorously  and  successfully,  and  withal  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner,  the  Commit- 
)  were  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  there  was  no  call  upon  the  Convention  to 

£ge  in  this  work  at  present,  and  that  it  would  not  bo  expedient  or  advisable, 
r  existing  circumstances,  to  do  so.  Accordingly  they  did  not  report  in  favor 
the  Convention's  undertaking  ^^  to  print  and  pubhsh"  the  writings  ot  the  Church. 
leT  said  nothing  about  this  in  their  report.  Neither  did  the  Convention  then 
Bslve  that  it  would  engage  in  this  work,  nor  did  it  refer  the  subject  especially  to 
ly  oommittee.  But  it  created  an  Executive  Committee,  and  made  *^  its  duties," 
^  its  field  of  usefulness,"  as  that  Committee  say  in  their  first  and  last  report,  ^*  all 
it  boundless."  And,  singular  enough,  the  very  first  thing  which  that  Committee 
ing  forward  in  their  report,  as  a  suitable  work  for  the  Convention  to  undertake, 
the  publication  of  the  entire  theological  works  of  Swedenborg,  the  very  work  which 
e  Printing  Society  are  already  engaged  in,  and  are  prosecuting  so  vigorously  and 
well !    After  speaking  of  the  "  press"  as  a  **  great  and  lea^nf^  oc^^  \^t  «^t«mS^- 
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iiiff  a  knowledge  of  the  [heavenly]  dootrines/'  they  add :  "  In  order  to  avail  of  the 
foU  benefit  of  the  press,  the  Committee  expresses  the  hope,  thioX  tnaoiM  irt2/  soon  ht 
miviiedfor  the  puhUcation  of  qU  the  tlieological  vnritings  of  Swedinborgy  in  the  best 
English  translations,  and  in  the  most  acceptable  style  of  execntion  in  all  other 
respects ;  also  to  famish  them  at  moderate  prices,"  &c.  And  as  preparatory  to 
this  undertaking,  the  Executive  Committee  appointed  a  Committee  for  examining 
and  revising  the  existing  translations,  with  a  view  of  obtaining,  by  selection,  or  by  a 
new  rendenng,  ^translations  that  the  creat  body  of  the  Church  will  feel  confidence 
in,  as  the  true  rendering  of  the  original." 

We  confess  that  we  read  this  part  of  the  Executive  Committee's  report  with 
mingled  surprise  and  sorrow.  For  this  Committee  and  the  Convention  knew  of  the 
existence  of  the  A.  S.  P.  &  P.  Publishing  Society,  and  knew  what  this  Society  was 
doin^.  'Hiey  knew  that  it  had  already  stereotyped  six  or  seven  volumes  of  the 
writings  of  Swedenborg,  and  had  printed  several  thousand  copies  of  them  on  su- 
perior paper,  and  in  a  st^rle  which  has  elicited  expressions  of  cordial  approbation 
urom  our  brethren  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  They  knew  that  funds  had 
been  subscribed  sufficient  to  carry  on  the  work  to  its  consummation,  and  that  it 
was  being  prosecuted  with  commendable  vigor  and  dispatch.  They  knew  Ihat 
the  works  issued  by  the  Printing  Society  were  afforded  at  ^e  lowest  poenble  prices 
—just  enough  above  the  cost  of  p^per,  press- work,  and  binding,  to  pay  other  inci- 
dental expenses,  without  leavine  any  profit.  They  knew  that  the^  Printing  Society 
had  adopted  what  were  deemed  by  g^ood  Latin  scholars  and  competent  indges  in 
New  York,  "  the  best  English  translations."  And  yet,  with  all  this  knowledge,  the 
Executive  Committee,  to  whom  the  Convention  has  entrusted  nearly  every  ^ng, 
and  invested  with  almost  unlimited  powers,  talk  as  if  no  such  body  as  the  bweden- 
borg  Printing  Society  existed,  or  as  if  they,  at  least,  were  ignorant  of  its  existence. 
Neither  they  nor  the  Convention  make  the  slightest  allusion  to  its  being  or  its  do- 
ings. No  hand  of  brotherly  kindness  is  extended  towards  it ;  no  word  of  friendly 
encouragement  or  Christian  sympathy  is  breathed.  They  virtually  ignore  every 
thing  that  the  Printing  Society  has  done  and  is  doing,  and  ^vely  express  the 
"  hope,  that  means  will  soon  be  provided"  for  doing  the  same  thmg  that  this  Society 
has  already  raised  the  moons  or  doing,  and  are  fast  doing  so  well.  We  can  print, 
with  one  set  of  plates,  copies  enough  of  the  works  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg  to  sup- 
ply the  country  and  the  world  for  years  to  come.  To  get  up  another  set  of  plates, 
therefore,  would  be  not  only  unnecessary,  but  would  be  the  same  as  throwing  atpoy 
some  eight  or  ten  thousand  dollars — ^the  cost  of  the  plates.  Is  the  New  Church  in 
America  so  burdened  with  means,  that  it  can  afibrd  to  squander  them  thus  ?  How 
could  the  General  Convention  seriously  ask  its  members  to  do  so,  when  so  many 
needful  things  stand  waiting  to  be  done,  and  are  left  undone  for  lack  of  means  ? 
And  how  could  it  apply  them  at  present  to  such  a  purpose,  if  the  means  were 
offered  ? 

If^  therefore,  our  Portland  brother  sees,  in  this  "  step,"  any  just  cause  of  congra- 
tulation, he  sees  it  in  a  very  different  light  from  what  we  do.  To  us  it  lias  any 
thing  but  an  agreeable  aspect.  It  looks  as  if  the  Convention  despised  the  Printing 
Society  in  comparison  with  itself,  and  intended  deliberately  to  ignore  its  existence 
and  its  doings.  It  looks  aa  if  it  wished  and  intended  to  cast  discredit  upon  all  New 
Church  uses  not  performed  by  itself,  or  under  its  immediate  direction  and  auspices ; 
as  if  it  was  thought  that  the  Convention  alone  could  get  up  ^*  translations,"  and  do 
other  things  *'  tliat  the  great  body  of  the  Church  will  feel  confidence  in."  There  is 
a  paragraph  in  the  President's  address  for  1853,  which  wears  precisely  the  same 
a4>ect.  Speaking  of  the  importance  of  some  works  besides  those  of  E.  S.,  ^^  in  de- 
fending and  explaining  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,"  he  says :  ^*  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  Convention  to  provide  such  works.  It  should  not  be  left  for  those  to  do,  who 
happen  to  imagine  themselves  to  be  most  competent  for  the  task ;  but  it  should  be 
done  by  those  whom  the  Convention  regards  as  most  competent."  We  don^t  know 
precisely  what  our  good  brother,  the  l^sident,  meant  by  this  language;  but  it 
cert^nly  looks  as  if  ne  meant  to  speak  reproachfully  of  those  who  feel  prompted 
to  write  books,  or  to  perform  other  uses  for  the  Churcn,  which  the  General  Conven- 
tion has  not  asked  them  to  perform ;  as  if  he  meant  to  insinuate,  that  only  those 
penoDB  who  act  under  the  authority  and  by  the  appointment  of  the  ConventioD, 
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are  really  oompetent  to  write  uMful  books :  and  that  if  others,  not  doly  appointed 
bj  CoQTention,  attempt  it,  the  attempt  only  betrays  their  self-conoeit  and  consequent 
moonipetence.  Yet  we  are  at  a  loss  to  see  how  the  President  can  think  so ',  fori  he 
most  know  that  every  New  Church  book  written  and  published  in  this  countiy, 
which  has  been  eminently  useful  as  a  means  of  extendiog  a  knowledge  of  the  hea- 
Tenly  doctrines,  and  increasing  the  number  of  receivers,  has  been  niroduced  qmte 
independently  of  the  Convention,  and  often  by  individuals  whom  tne  Convention, 
b  the  plenitude  of  its  wisdom,  would  have  regarded  as  incompetent,  and  would 
never  nave  invited  to  the  task.  Why,  then,  should  such  individuals  or  their  labors 
be  6p<^en  of  reproachfully,  as  if  they  were  puffed  up  with  conceit,  or  "imagined 
themselves*'  competent  to  some  task,  which  toe  Convention  would  never  have  as- 
signed them  ?  We  have  taken  the  obvious  meaning  of  our  brothers  language ;  but 
perhaps  this  is  not  the  true  meaning.  Wo  beg  leave,  however,  to  enter  our  solemn 
protest  against  the  idea,  which  some  are  laboring  so  industriously  to  circulate,  that 
the  General  Convention  is  the  Church  far  eminent ;  and  that  whatever  therefore 
is  done,  not  by  its  direction  nor  under  its  immediate,  auspices,  is  therefore  not  done 
by  the  Church,  and  consequently,  is  of  doubtful  utility.  We  maintain  also,  that 
dl  who  are  in  genuine  charity — and  the  General  Convention  can  claim  no  ex- 
emption here  over  the  humblest  individual — will  acknowledge  others  in  their  uses, 
ana  respect  them  according  to  their  uses,  let  them  belong  to  whatever  organization 
ther  may,  or  stand  aloof,  if  they  choose,  from  all  organizations. 

But  for  what  reason  is  the  Convention  urged  to  undertake  the' publication  of  all 
the  theological  works  of  Swedonborg  at  this  time  ?  Ostensibly,  with  the  view  of 
obtaining  better  translations  06  the  works,  and  such  as  **  the  great  body  of  the 
Chnroh  will  feel  confidence  in,  as  the  true  rendering  of  the  original.'^  But  are  the 
existing  translations  so  faulty  ?  Is  the  original  so  imperfectly  or  so  badly  rendered, 
,  as  to  make  a  new  rendering,  and  consequently  a  new  edition  of  the  writings,  a  work 
of  so  much  importance,  at  a  time,  too,  when  the  Church  is  so  poor  that  it  cannot 
raise  funds  sufficient  to  Aa//*  support  its  ministers,  or  to  perform  smaller  works  of 
obrioos  utility  and  presung  necessity  ?  This  is  not  pretended.  So^  far  from  it, 
the  sub-Committee  appointed  by  the  Executive  Committee,  "for  examining  and  re- 
vising the  existing  translations,"  say  in  their  Report,  "that  all  the  translations 
now  m  common  use,  are  tolerably  good  and  useful  translations,  convening, /or  t/^ 
most  part  correctly ^  the  ideas  of  the  original."  And  they  have  not  pointed  out  a 
solitary  passage,  where  the  idea  of  the  original  is  incorrectly  conveyed.  Is  it  not 
the  part  of  wisdom,  then,  to  be  content,  in  our  present  poverty  and  feebleness  at 
least,  vrith  these  "  tolerably  good  and  useful  translations,"  and  to  expend  what 
means  we  are  able  to  command,  in  multiplying  copies  of  them  and  extending  their 
circulation  ?  But  this  sub-Committee  go  on  to  say,  "  That  the  American  transla- 
tions and  revisions  are,  on  the  whole,  decidedly  preferable  to  any  others  known  to 
the  Committee."  In  our  opinion^  this  Committee  should  have  added ;  but  we  sup- 
pose they  foreot  this  saving  clause.  We  purpose  to  show  hereafter  whether  there 
be  renllj  good  grounds  for  such  an  opinion.  But  that  this  Committee  should  very 
sincerely  entertun  the  opinion  here  expressed,  is  quite  natural,  precisely  what 
might  have  been  expected,  when  we  consider  who  they  were  that  constituted  the 
oommittee.  It  is  prooably  well  known,  that  most  of  the  "  American  translations  " 
have  been  made  or  revised  by  our  Boston  brethren ;  and  in  looking  over  the  names 
of  this  large  sub-Committee  (15  in  number)  on  translations,  we  discover  that  thir- 
teen  of  them— ^  but  two — either  are,  or  have  been,  members  of  the  Boston  New 
Church  Society.  Now  that  a  committee  thus  constituted  should  have  reported  in 
favor  of  the  American  tninslations,  was  a  thing  of  course,  just  as  natural  as  that  a 
doting  mother  should  report  in  favor  of  her  own  offspring  as  compared  with  others, 
when  personal  charms  are  the  matters  in  question.  Of  course,  we  don't  mean  by 
this,  to  question  in  the  slightest  degree,  the  sincerity  or  the  classical  attainments 
ufihia committee;  yet  every  one  can  see  why  they  should  think  the  American  trans- 
lations BO  "decidedly  preferable  to  any  others,"  when  possibly  they  may  be  consi- 
drably  inferior.  And  the  General  Convention  must  be  strangely  bewildered — ^we 
had  almost  said  infatuated — if  it  imagines  that  "  the  great  body  of  the  Church  will 
feel  [more]  confidence  in"  the  judgment  of  a  Boston,  than  in  that  of  a  New  York 
Committee,  where  translations  are  in  question,  simply  beGa\iae  tVi^  ixsnnKt  «K^& 
under  its  anspiosis  and  bj  ita  app(mtmea%  and  the  latter  not. 
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We  mast  Bsy,  therefore,  that  we  are  unable  to  see  in  these  *'  etepe'*  of  the  General 
Convention,  any  just  cause  of  congratulation,  or  anything  calculated  "to  advance 
the  permanent  interests  of  the  Church .^^  Indeed,  we  think  the  **steps^'  taken  by 
the  Azecutive  Committee  on  the  subject  here  referred  to,  not  at  all  wise  undar  the 
eiroumstances,  nor  indeed  charitable,  or  such  as  will  meet  with  the  general  appro- 
bation and  concurrence  of  the  New  Church  in  our  country. 

We  had  intended  to  say  something  in  regard  to  the  contemplated  new  transla- 
tion of  the  Word,  but  must  postpone  our  remarks  on  tMs  subject  to  another 
number. 

B.  F.  B. 


L£rr£R  FROM  A  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

Princiton,  N.  J.,  Nov.  25, 1854. 

Respected  Sir  : — Since  the  year  1813,  when  this  Society  was  organised,  it  has 
been  our  object  to  gather  information,  from  everv  part  of  the  world,  as  to  the  state 
of  religion  j  and, -with  that  view,  we  correspond  with  Societies  and  individuals  in 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  without  any  regard  to  sect,  making  such  inqui- 
ries as  may  give  us  more  lieht  concerning  the  religious  condition  of  mankind,  and 
a  correct  knowledge  of  the  faith  of  denominations :  therefore,  with  this  object,  4ind 
knowing  the  high  place  which  you  hold  in  your  denomination  for  learning  and 
charity,  we  address  you  the  following  questions,  trusting  you  will  receive  them  in  ^ 
the  same  kind  spirit  m  which  they  are  made,  and  answer  as  soon  as  convenient  : 

JL.  What  is  about  the  number  of  your  denomination  in  this  country  '\ 

2.  Are  the  writings  of  Swedenborg  regarded  by  your  denomination  as  inspired, 
or  as  only  having  influence  from  the  great  genius  and  learning  of  their  author  ? 

3.  What  quabfications  are  requir^  of  your  ministers  before  they  receive  the 
sanction  of  your  Church  to  preach  ? 

4.  How  are  they  inducted  into  office  ? 

5.  What  is  the  mode  of  Church  government  in  your  Church  '? 

6.  Does  your  Church  support  any  missions ;  if  so,  where  '\ 

7.  What  is  your  mode  oi  worship  ? 

8.  Have  you  any  theological  schools ;  if  so,  where,  and  about  what  is  their  num- 
ber of  students  % 

Our  Society  numbers  about  one  hundred  members )  meets  once  a  month,  the  first 
day  of  which  is  given  by  the  institution  entirely  to  our  Society ;  has  five  commit- 
tees for  the  investigation  of  different  departments  of  religious  information ;  monthly 
reports,  essays,  and  the  correspondence,  are  read ;  and  has  sent  out  since  its^organi- 
sation,  thirty  or  forty  missionaries  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Fraying  that  God,  who  is  Love^  and  regards  the  tuarts  of  his  disciples  more  than 
the  mere  outward  form  of  profession,  may  bless  you  and  your  Church,  and  make  us 
all  live  to  His  glory  here  on  earth,  and  give  us  a  crown  of  joy  in  heaven, 

We  are,  very  truly  yours, 

Charles  Howard  Malcolm, 

Cor.  Sec.  of  Society  of  Inquiry. 

REMARKS. 

The  sbove  was  probably  intended  as  merely  a  private  commuuication  addressed  to  the 
editor,  askingcertain  items  of  informaUon.  It  is,  however,  couched  in  such  candid  and  res- 
pectful terms,  and  indicates  an  interest  so  unusual  in  other  bodies  in  regard  to  the  state  and 
prospects  and  the  various  economy  of  the  New  Churchy  that  we  have  resolved  to  give  it  in- 
sertion in  our  pages,  with  the  required  responses,  as  one  of  the  noticeable  features  of  the 
times.  From  having  been  ourselves  theologically  educated  at  Princeton  and  a  member 
of  the  ''Society  of  InqvUj,^  d  which  in  &6t  we  once  had  the  honor  of  being  elected  Pred- 
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enen:  dart,  w«  torn  with  Ibdy  interart  to  this  TOMrable  ^/ma  MiiUr  of  oar  eodwiutical  iitth, 

^^^  ander  wbote  ahftdow  seTeral  of  the  memorable  jeara  of  our  life  were  paased.    The  foieet  of 

»P  ^I^  Alexmnder  and  Miller,  the  first  Profeaeors,  then  fiuniliar  to  our  ears,  are  heard  no  more  within 

ipp^..  its  wanb,  though  their  associate  Hodge  still  remains,  and  moro  than  thh-tj  cUsses  of  ahinni 

bare  gone  forth  to  supply  the  mimstry  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  since  the  Revi  Alhtft 

^xi^U-  Barnes  and  otmelf  commenced  with  kindred  seal  that  course  of  Hebrew  and  general  hibli- 

^    '*  eal  stndy  which  has  subsequently  borne  fruit  in  some  fifteen  or  twenty  volumes  of  critloal 

p  and  practical  notes  on  as  many  books  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures.    But  we  turn  from  these 

remmiaeeiicee  to  the  pohits  of  inquiry  before  as. 

(1.)  This  is  a  question  very  difficult  to  be  answered.    We  have  in  the  New  Gbureh  vtiy 

Bttle  of  s  oenBas4aking  machinery.    Societies  in  connexion  with  the  General  Conventkxi, « 

it  is  termed,  report  to  that  body  their  numbers  from  year  to  year,  but  there  are  nam«NMis 

societiea  and  still  more  numeroos  individuahi  scattered  over  the  land  who  have  no  chnroh  re- 

latioaa  with  any  organised  Ck>nvention  or  Conference,  and  who  therefore  come  faito    no 

eoclesSastical  ooont    From  all  the  data  before  us  we  presume  the  number  of  receiTcn  dis- 

^  pereed  throoghool  the  United  States  is  from  five  to  eight  thousand.   But  we  give  this  manly 

^  as  an  approxhnatioa  to  the  truth.    Our  numbers  are  small,  and  our  progress  most  of  necM- 

^     ^  Bty  be  alow,  as  the  doctrines  we  profess  are  greatly  lackmg  in  the  elements  which  gi¥o  pofm- 

mi    *  larity  to  many  forms  of  religious  &ith.    The  grounds  of  this  ooold  be  easily  stated  if  lUi 

od  were  Ae  proper  pkoe. 

^-  (2.)  This  question  is  not  to  be  answered  affirmatively  under  either  of  its  heads.    U  ia  not 

^  osaalfbrNewdrarohmen  to  speak  of  Swedenboi^  as  ftfi<ptr«i,  but  rather  as  t//iimina^  Anan 

is  inapind  to  give  to  the  world  a  new  reveitUion  ;  he  is  illuminated  to  impart  to  men  ik9  true 
tmm  ofanM  ons.  It  is  in  this  kst  character  that  we  regard  Swedenborg.  Like  John  the 
B^itisl  «*  he  was  not  that  Light,"  but  was  merely  "  sent  to  bear  witness  of  that  light**  He 
was  not  commissioned  to  promulgate  a  new  Bible  or  a  new  Gospel ;  nor  was  he  called  to  n- 
persede  in  any  measure  the  ezistmg  revelations  embodied  in  the  writings  of  the  Old  and  N«w 
Testaments.  This  is,  indeed,  frequently  hud  to  his  charge,  but  with  the  greatest  iq|aatict. 
"  Revelation  revealed*'  ndgfat  properly  be  asramed  as  the  motto  of  his  function*  By  the 
opening  of  his  spiritual  senses  he  was  gifted  with  a  discernment  of  the  laws  aooording  to 
»  which  the  Divine  Word  was  written,  and  these  Uiws  he  has  fiilly  expounded  in  his  TMioos 

works.    This  was  the  grand  mission  which  he  was  called  to  aocomplisb,  and  the  provitothl 
reason  of  the  call  of  such  a  man  at  such  a  period  of  the  worid  was,  that  the  great  fiust  of  the 
^  Lord's  Second  Advent  and  the  establishment  of  the  Church  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  in- 

nounced  in  the  cloabig  chapters  of  Isaiah  and  the  Apocalpse,  required  just  such  an  opening  of 
the  internal  or  spiritual  sense  of  the  Holy  Word  as  be  was  divinely  qualified  to  give.  In- 
deed, ^e  fulfilment  of  these  glorious  events  consists  mainly  in  this  very  opening  of  the  inte- 
rior of  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  But  in  all  this  we  do  not  regard  his  writings  as  properiy  tn- 
epiredf  i.  e.  as  of  co-or^nate  authority  with  the  existing  Word,  although  it  is  held  that  his 
theological  works  are  the  product  of  a  special  illumination  which  makes  them  worthy  of  all 
^  acceptation. 

(3.)  There  is  not  an  entire  unifbrmity  of  sentiment  in  the  New  Church  in  regard  to  the 
•ubject  of  the  ministry.  In  some  quarters  serious  doubts  are  entertained  whether  a  diliiic- 
elerical  dass  or  caste  forms  a  pari  of  the  Divine  economy  of  the  Church,  although  they  ad- 
mit there  is  a  fVmetion  of  teaching  and  of  leading  in  reference  to  the  truths  and  goods  of  the 
Church ;  but  they  consider  the  right  to  exercise  this  function  to  depend  upon  internal  ehanc- 
ter,  endowment,  and  promptings,  rather  than  upon  any  special  designation  or  rite  of  indnotion. 
In  the  view  of  all  each,  as  Mtnitfry  is  but  another  term  for  eerviee^  the  qualifications  reqni- 
site  to  Gonstitate  one  a  minister  are  precisely  those  which  best  qualify  him  to  perform  the  best 
eerviee  to  the  Cbwcb  according^  to  the  measure  of  his  spiritual  gifte  m^  «j(Xa3aan«Ek\ii^— ^wX 
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ootdbig  to  his  knowledge  of  the  trath,  his  tove  for  ooBimimlocting»  end  hie  abiHtj  to  do  it 
aceeptablj.  Others  agwn  are  firm  hi  the  belief  of  the  necesntj  of  a  distinct  order  of  men 
especially  set  apart  by  ordahiing  cerenumies  to  the  oiBce  of  the  sacred  ministry,  for  which  the 
required  qualifications^  are  a  good  life,  a  ocMnpetent  knowledge  of  the  doetrinetf  of  the 
Ghnroh,  an  ability  to  teach,  and  an  inward  moving  to  the  work  for  the  sake  of  the  use  which 
H  is  designed  to  subserve.  The  latter  class,  in  point  of  numbers,  probably  very  conade^ 
My  exceed  the  former. 

(4.)  By  ordination,  very  much  the  same  as  in  all  other  bodies  of  Christians. 

(6.)  This  again  is  a  question  which  cannot  be  directly  answered,  inasmuch  as  the  New 
Church,  or  the  collective  receivers  of  what  we  term  the  Heavenly  Doctrines,  are  not  organ* 
iied  into  an  external  ecclesiastical  unity,  by  which  a  pecuKar  form  of  government  or  poHty  is 
adopted  and  considered  bindbg  on  the  whole.  Every  separate  society  is  in  fact  considered 
as  in  the  first  instance  independent  of  all  others,  except  so  fiur  as  they  are  mutually  associated 
by  a  common  fidth  and  charity;  and  thus  may  be  considered  as  essentially  Conffregaticnal, 
But  a  considerable  number  of  the  Societies  of  the  Church  have  united  in  Assodalions  cover- 
ing a  greater  or  less  extent  of  territory,  and  superior  to  these  is  a  General  Convention,  hold- 
faig  its  meetfaigs  annually,  and  composed  of  all  such  Societies  and  AssodatioiiB,  throughout 
the  whole  country,  as  niay  see  fit  to  6oine  faito  the  polity.  Neariy  aU  the  New  Church 
Societies  hi  New  Enghmd  belong  to  such  a  body,  but  out  of  New  England  this  system  of 
government,  so  to  term  it,  meets  with  comparativdy  little  favor.  Societies  for  the  most  part 
p^er  to  remain  in  freedom  on  this  score. 

(6.)  We  know  of  no  missionaries  employed  at  present  by  the  Church  as  such. 

(7.)  Our  mode  of  worship  tends  to  the  liturgical,  though  we  have  no  prescribed  form,  for 
the  reason  that  we  have  no  acknowledged  body  or  head  to  prescribe  it.  Eveiy  Society  is 
at  perfect  liberty  to  adopt  any  such  mode  as  it  sees  fit ;  but  as  a  pobit  of  fust  there  is  still 
considerable  uniformity,  as  the  General  Convention  above  mentioned  has  prepared  a  *'  Book 
of  Worship  ^  which  is  pretty  generally  used  in  our  borders,  consisting  of  various  devotional 
services  and  chants. 

(8.)  Not  strictly  any  theological  schools.  We  have  what  is  termed  a  New  Church  Univer- 
sity at  Urbana,  Ohio,  consistmg  perhaps  at  present  of  about  a  hundred  students,  with 
four  or  five  professors.  It  has  been  but  recently  established,  and  it  has  thus  but  imper- 
fectly carried  out  its  original  plans  in  regard  to  courses  of  study,  library,  apparatus,  buildings, 
4c  The  commencement,  however,  is  au^idous,  and  the  probability  is  that  a  few  years  will 
wltneH  it  as  one  of  the  most  prosperous  institutions  of  the  West 


DECLINATURES,  WITH  HINTS  THEREON. 

Prof.  Bush, 

Dear  Sir  :— Enclosed  please  find  $3— $2  for  Repository,  corrent  volume,  and  $1 
for  Brickman^s  Defence  and  some  other  pamphlets  sent  some  time  since.  I  feel 
compelled  to  ask  you  to  disoontinne  the  Repository  at  the  end  of  the  volume  in 
order  to  curtail  my  expenses.  Hope  I  i^all  feel  better  able  to  continue  it  before 
kmg.  Yours  respectfully. 

Faor.  Bush, 

Dear  Sir  : — Owing  to  the  great  pressure  in  the  money  market,  I  am  obliged  to 
curtail  my  expenses  as  much  as  possible  in  order  to  keep  within  my  rule — ^*  to  pay 
in  advance  and  contract  no  debts."  I  therefore  ver^  r^uotantly  conclude  to  deny 
mjwlf  the  satisiieiction  of  reading  the  N.  C.  Repository,  for  the  ensuing  year  at 


huL  ^  Y<m  will  please  mark  my  gabeoripiion  disoontinued.  It  may  be  that  I  shall 
noonaider  this  before  lon^  and  order  the  work  again.  I  do  not  part  with  such  an 
old  and  fiuniliar  friend  without  hopes  of  renewing  the  aoqnaintance  ere  long. 

Truly  yours. 

The  tCDor  of  the  Aboye  letters,  which  are  spedmens  of  many  others  that  we  receive  from 
taae  to  tone,  prompts  a  remark  which  we  presume  will  be  taken  in  good  part  by  the  writers, 
M  we  do  not  pen  them  frt>m  a  desire  to  retain  these  particular  subscriptions,  but  amply  to 
Hire  utterance  to  a  hint  which  inrolTes  a  principle.  There  can  of  course  be  no  doubt  that  the 
[Bineiples  of  the  New  Church  inculcate  a  unifonu  observance  of  the  maxims  of  that  prudence 
vtjch  dwells  with  wisdom.  Any  form  of  rash  expenditure  Is  at  variance  with  the  dictates  of 
OMDmon  honesty,  of  true  charity,  and  of  sound  policy.  But  in  cases  where  a  manifost  use  is 
to  be  perfonned  to  ourselves  or  others,  and  our  consciences  bear  witness  that  our  grand  mo- 
tive is  the  furtherance  of  the  Lord*s  Kingdom,  we  arc  satisfied  that  somewhat  more  of  free- 
dom Is  allowable  in  the  diq>osal  of  our  means,  howeTer  limited  they  may  be.  For  ourselves 
ve  cannot  otherwise  interpret  the  doctrine  of  Providence,  whidh  certainly  dictates  a  large 
dqpendence  when  the  aim  is  conscionsly  right.  Immunities  and  guaranties  against  even  teoa- 
foal  loes  are  sore  to  those  who  can  take  the  Lord  at  his  word.  In  a  case  like  the  present, 
ftr  instance,  let  us  assume  that  the  individual  is  satisfied  with  the  general  conduct  of  the 
woik  and  really  prises  it  fii>m  the  spiritual  benefit  he  receives  from  it ;  suppose  that  his  mo- 
tire  in  reading  its  pages  is  not  so  much  self-gratification,  as  self-improvement ;  suppose  him 
to  be  moreover  assured  that  in  supporting  the  periodical  to  the  extent  of  his  ability  he  is 
<«ahling  the  editor  and  proprietor  to  accomplish  a  decidedly  important  use  in  the  Lord's 
Church,  from  which  use  he  would  be  entirely  precluded  were  all  his  subscribers  to  follow  the 
ibove  example  of  discontinuing,  and  shaU  we  imagine  for  a  moment  that  he  would  run  any 
pecuniary  risk  in  pledging  himself  for  the  small  sum  of  ^100  ddlart  for  a  year  ?  By  no 
manner  of  means.  The  birds  of  the  air  or  the  fishes  of  the  sea  shall  rather  be  commanded 
to  bring  him  the  amount  in  their  mouths.  Even  if  such  an  one  could  not  count  upon  a  ^>e- 
cial  remunerating  Providence  to  make  good  what  is  thus  expended  for  a  spiritual  use,  how 
many  hundred  ways  are  there  in  which  that  small  amount  might  be  saved  during  the  year, 
and  that  without  feeling  it  ?  Ko,  verily ;  on  this  score  nothing  is  wanting  but  a  modicum  of 
that  faith  which  is  '*  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for  and  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen.'* 
In  the  other  world  we  learn  it  is  the  invariable  law,  that  those  who  labor  from  the  love  of  use 
in  the  Lord's  Kingdom  are  suppfied  with  food  and  raiment  gratis,  or  without  any  care  or  anx- 
iety on  their  part,  and  though  we  by  no  means  preach  a  reckless  indiiference  to  worldly  in- 
terests, yet  we  have  no  reserve  in  inculcating  a  more  simple  reliance  on  the  Divine  Provi- 
dence, while  devoted  to  his  cause  as  the  grand  end  of  life,  than  is  usually  practiced  even  by 
good  men  in  the  New  Church. 

We  repeat  that  in  these  remarks  we  have  no  special  reference  to  the  writers  of  the  fore- 
going letters.  We  have  no  reason  to  question  their  deep  and  lively  interest  in  the  things 
of  heaven  and  the  Church ;  but  we  have  no  scruples  in  making  these  letters  the  text  of  a 
Kttle  week-day  sermon,  which  can  hardly  come  amiss  at  a  season  when  many  of  our  friends 
are  probably  deliberating  whether  they  shaU  have  their  names  continued  on  our  list  for  the 
ensuiog  year.  They  feel  the  pressure  of  the  times,  and  ask  themselves  whether  a  commend- 
able worldly  prudence  do  not  require  them  to  curtiul  this  item  of  expense.  If  it  be  asked 
them  whether  they  think,  on  the  whole,  that  the  Bepository  had  better  cease  to  be  published, 
**  Oh,  by  no  means,"  would  be  their  reply ;  **  the  woric  is  usefol  and  ought  to  be  sustained, 
and  doubtless  those  who  are  able  to  sustain  it  will  not  fiul  to  do  so.**  But  how  do  you 
know  this  ?  How  do  you  know  but  others  will  feel  as  poor  as  you  do,  and  one  after  an- 
other drop  off  till  the  number  that  remains  is  too  small  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  publica- 
Hen?  Thisisthe  QoanetowhiohyoivaxaQiple  inviteiiand  itbe^^ 
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in  decidiDg  to  discontinue  you  are  not  in  &ct  deciding  that  as  ftr  as  yonr  judgment  goes  the 
work  itself  ought  to  he  discontinued ;  for  this  would  he  the  effect  if  all  decided  as  you  do. 
Sdll  we  are  aware  that  this  step  is  taken  with  the  mental  reservation,  that  undoubtedly  the 
work  will  be  sustained  by  those  who  feel  able  to  hold  on.  We  trust  indeed  it  wilt,  but  we 
beg  leave  still  to  say,  that  in  the  main  it  will  be  upheM  by  those  who  are  not  a  particle  more 
able  to  continue  it  than  you  are,  but  who  reason  upon  their  duty  in  the  premises  as — ^with  all 
deference  we  say  it — ^you  do  not  To  our  certain  knowledge  there  are  those  on  our  list  who 
have  no  present  assurance  in  their  minds  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  shall  be  able  to  ftil- 
fil  their  engagements,  but  who  still  say  to  themselres,  '*  This  periodical  is  doing  a  good  wort:, 
and  ought  not  to  be  suffered  to  go  down  for  want  of  support  Possibly  it  might  if  I  dumid 
discontinue ;  my  order  to  this  effect  might  be  the  taming  point  which  should  decide  its  fkte. 
I  do  not  exactly  see  how  I  can  eonvtniefUly  incur  the  expense,  but  as  the  object  is  good— as 
it  is  not  a  new  experiment,  but  a  use  of  seven  years'  standmg,  and  as  I  have  experienced  in 
a  thousand  instances  in  my  life  that  the  Divine  Providence  has  unexpectedly  interposed  for 
me  in  trying  straits — I  will  even  trust  again  as  I  have  done  before,  for  there  are  no  *  hard 
times'  with  the  Lord,  though  there  may  be  with  men."  It  is  by  brethren  and  fiiends  who 
foel  thii  spirit  and  reason  in  this  manner,  that  our  work  will  be  sustained,  if  at  all,  for  the 
next  year.  And  it  would  be  a  pleasure  to  us,  not  for  our  own  sakes  alone,  but  for  theirs  abo, 
if  all  who  approve  the  Repository,  and  really  detire  to  continue  to  take  it,  would  view  the 
matter  in  the  same  light  As  to  those  who  may  be,  for  any  cause,  dissatisfied  with  its  tone 
and  general  management,  we  can  of  course  have  no  motive  to  solicit  a  continuance  of  their 
patronage.  We  can  only  ask  of  such  that  they  refer  their  decision  to  the  true  motive — tiiat 
they  do  not  make  the  straitness  of  the  money-market  responsible  for  the  insolvency  of  theh* 
own  interest  hi  our  journal. 


RESPONSES  TO  "  PRIVILEGE  AND  DUTY." 

Detroit,  Nov.  18th,  1864. 
Prof.  Bush, 

Dear  Sir  : — ^To  the  article  in  the^November  No.  of  the  Repository,  entitled  "  Pri- 
Tilege  and  Duty,"  I  feel  it  to  be  really  a  "  privil^re  and  da^"  to  respond. 

But  a  few  years  ago  I  was  a  houseless  wanderer,  amid  the  decaying  sects  of  a  dead 
Dispensation,  naked  and  hungry.  When  I  saw  the  want  of  harmony  in  the  religions 
world,  and  the  conflict  between  reason,  science,  and  that  which  was  inculcated  as  the 
doctrine  and  teachinc^s  of  Christianity,  the  incrairy  often  arose,  "  Why  am  I  left  in  snch 
doubt  In  regard  to  the  Bible  being  the  Word  of  God,  and  in  regard  to  a  future  exist- 
ence ?" — and  when,  by  the  kind  Providence  of  the  Lord,  I  was  permitted  to  read  the 
Writings,  and  to  hear  the  True  Doctrines  taught,  with  what  joy  did  I  behold  the  light 
of  the  New  Dispensation  I  The  first  impulse  of  my  heart,  and  I  doubt  not  it  will  be 
fonnd  true  of  every  new  receiver,  was  to  spread  a  knowledge  of  these  doctrines  to 
others,  or  to  feed  and  clothe  those  who  are  spiritually  hungry  luod  naked ;  and  who  shall 
say  that  this  desire,  in  the  new  receiver,  is  not  from  influx  from  the  New  Heaven  ? 
Let  him  who  would  disconriure  and  discountenance  this  new-bom  zeal,  beware  lest  he 
harm  one  of  the  little  ones  of  his  Father's  Kingdom. 

Although  I  may  now  be  more  circumspect,  and  more  governed  by  my  understanding 
in  my  efforts  to  spread  a  knowledge  of  the  doctrines  than  formerly,  still  I  can  truly  say 
that,  as  I  have  become  better  and  better  acquainted  with  the  New  Church,  and  the 
wants  of  the  world,  the  desire  to  be  instrumental  in  making  it  known  to  my  fellow 
man  has  steadily  increased,  and  is  increasing  ;  and  why  should  it  not  ?  Use  should  be 
the  object  of  our  lives,  and  if  I  feel,  as  I  do,  that  this  knowledge  has  been  to  me  above 
all  price,  and  that  I  would  not  surrender  it  for  all  the  treasures  of  earth,  if  I  love  my 
nefghbor  as  myeelt,  how  can  I  do  otherwiae  than  labor  eameBtly  in  that  field  of  use 
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wldeh  my  anderstaDdin^  teaches  me  is  the  most  important  for  the  wel&re  of  man  ? 
I  maj  be  iDstnuiieDtal  m  coring  the  uck,  and  feeding  the  hongry,  naturally,  and  it 
would  be  but  a  slight  nae^compiu^  with  the  teaclung  them  the  laws  of  health,  and  the 
euses  of  disease  and  povertr ;  and  leading  them  by  example,  as  well  as  precept,  to 
i?oid  both.  The  causes  of  aU  the  ills  of  this  world  are  spiritaal,  and  their  core  is  only 
to  be  expected  from  the  Light  and  Life  of  the  New  Dispensation.  Bat  knowledge 
nost  precede  life.  To  the  present  receivers  are  committed  the  truths  of  this  New 
Dopeiisatioii,  and  have  we  not  abundance  of  evidence  that  the  fields  are  ripe  and  ready 
fir  the  harrest  T  Li  what  place  have  the  Doctrines  been  tauffht  where  nearts  ma& 
^id  have  not  responded  ?  And  what  a  small  portion  of  the  imiabitants  of  onr  cities, 
fiDagea  acd  towns  have  ever  seen  the  Writings,  or  heard  ^e  livine  i)reacher  ?  What 
eflbrts  are  we  making  to  sopply  this  great  fidd  ?  Are  we  lying  stul  in  idleness,  think- 
iqr,  perhaps,  that  the  Lord  has  revved  these  troths  to  the  world,  and  ns,  too  soon  ; 
au  that  it  is  not  oar  dal^  to  labor  to  spread  them  ?  Or  are  we  trusting  to  His  Provi- 
deooe  to  efpread  them  without  being  willing  to  be  mediums  of  such  use  ourselves  T 
Would  we  thus  trost  for  a  supply  of  natural  bread  ? — or  would  we  sow  the  seed  and 
cultivate  the  soil,  thus  acting  well  our  part,  trusting  for  the  result  in  Him  Who  has  de- 
dated  that  seed-time  and  harvest  shall  endure  ?  What  evidence  have  we  that  we,  the 
nnubeis  of  the  nominal  New  Church,  are  alive?  Are  we  more  active  in  good  works 
than  the  members  of  the  old  clmrches,  upon  any  plan,  natiural  or  spiritual  ?  Or  are  we 
hboriog  and  striving  for  the  honors  of  this  world,  which  fade  away  T  If  for  wealth, 
let  US  heed  the  words  of  one  of  the  disciples  of  the  Lord's  first  Coming :  "  Whoso  hath 
UuB  world's  goods,  and  seeth  his  brother  have  need,  and  shutteth  up  ms  bowels  of  com- 
piaaon  firom  him,  how  dwelleth  the  love  of  God  in  him."  With  all  the  ptoical  and 
^iritual  want  we  see  around  us,  how  can  we  remain  in  the  possession  of  unneeded 
veahh,  when  it  is  wanted  to  supply  even  the  natural  wants  of  our  brother  man,  and, 
e^ecially,  when  it  is  needed  to  supply  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  age  ?  Do  we  desire 
to  hoard  up  property  for  our  children,  and  thus  violate  the  Lord's  command  to  take  no 
thought  of  the  morrow  in  r^^ard  to  them  ?  By  so  doing  we  deprive  them  of  the  stimu- 
tais  of  necessity,  and  of  the  use  of  their  faculties  of  acquisitiveness,  industry  and  econo- 
my, thus  destroying  lUl  order.  A  fearfid  curse  follows  upon  our  ofifepring, — ^indolence 
and  vice,  deformity  and  disease  result.  Even  the  possession  of  property,  bjr  parents, 
generallv  has  the  same  effect,  bjr  leading  children  to  expect  it,  and  by  depriving  them, 
especially  daughters,  of  industnous  habits. 

Individual  labor  may  do  much,  but  we  certainly  need  concert  of  action—"  a  working 
organization ;"  and  in  addition  to  the  uses  named  by  our  brother,  for  such  an  organizar 
timi,  the  education  of  the  young  is  all  important.  We  need  sdiools  in  which  science 
and  revelation  shall  be  taught  m  unison ;  where  health  of  body  and  mind  may  be  pre- 
served by  active  physical  labor  and  amusements,  and  where  use  shall  be  held  up  as  the 
object  of  life— and  that  in  all  things  we  should  have  this  object  in  view.  In  our  eat- 
ing, drinking  and  clothing,  we  should  have  health  of  body  and  comfort  in  view,  and 
aot  tiie  gratification  of  appetite  and  of  vanity.  Even  here  is  a  hereulean  w(»rk  to  be 
pstomed«  and  how  poorly  qualified  are  the  parents,  in  our  Church,  to  act  their  t)art, 
eitho'  by  precept  or  example.  Our  cluldren  need  to  be  taught  by  those  who  will  set 
them  a  good  example  as  well  as  teach  them  troths. 

I  trust  that  such  an  organization  may  be  formed  as  shall  take  hold  of  all  the  uses  a 
the  Church  in  earnest,  aira  have  no  other  rules  or  organization  than  such  as  are  needed 
to  cany  out  those  uses.  No  drones— no  members  but  sudi  as  contribute  directly  or 
iadirecUv  to  its  uses  according  to  their  ability  :  One  dollar,  perhaps,  the  lowest  con- 
dition of  membership,  \nA  tmiyfoT  him  or  her  vfho  is  not  able  to  give  more. 

finch  a  body  in  my  estimation  should  have  no  rule  or  authority  over  other  bodies 
and  individual  churehes ;  but  while  it  should  not  inteifere  with  other  orgimizations, 
which  have  been  or  may  be  formed,  it  is  aU  important  that  it  be  independent  itself ,  and 
chum  and  exereise  the  right  to  choose  its  own  officers,  missionaries  and  colporteurs,  and 
of  introducing  them  into  office  :  granting  to  every  other  body  or  church  the  same  right. 

But  something  more  than  words  is  necessary  to  commence  a  living  body.  I  know  of 
one  who  stands  ready  to  give  annually  at  least  $50,  and  if  the  brother  who  proposes 
nOOO,  should  give  that  amount,  he  will  try  hard  to  give  $100  yearly. 

Yours,  truly,  B* 
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Selxa,  Clark  Co.,  Ohio,  Nov.  23, 1854. 
Prof.  Bush,  •  . 

Dear  Sir, — ^I  have  just  read  in  the  B^ository  for  the  present  month,  the  article  * 
on  "Privilege  and  Duty,"  by  B.  P.  B.  (Bro.  Barrett,  I  suppose),  and  his  "Prao-  ^ 
tical  Sogffestions"  on  the  subject,  as  well  as  the  proposed  Constitution,  and  have  to   • 
say  that  uiey  meet  with  my  most  hearbr  approval ;  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  a  com-  ' 
mencement  will  be  made  at  once  with  all  earnestness,  and  carried  on  with  persevariog 
zeal  and  fiddity.    If  the  work  be  entered  on  in  humble  dependence  on*  the  Lordv   '- 
Divine  Providence,  regarding  our  neighbor's  good  rather  than  our  own,  it  is  impossi-  ' 
ble  that  we  can  labor  m  vain,  or  &pena  our  strength  for  naught.  .  I  have  often  wonder-   - 
ed  at  the  apathy  of  the  members  of  the  New  Church,  why  they  should  have  so  much   • 
to  stimulate  them,  and  yet  do  so  little ;  have  so  much  bread  and  wine,  and  see  others 
perish  for  lack  of  it    Is  it  not  from  an  erroneous  teaching  concaning  the  precise  order 
m  which  the  Lord's  bounties  shall  be  dealt  out  to  the  poor  and  needy  7 

I  do  hope  that  new  life  may  be  infused  into  the  New  Church,  and  that  every  one 
will  feel  it  a  privily  to  be  employed  as  a  servant  in  the  great  and  blessed  work  of 
disseminating  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Jerusalem  to  the  ends  of  the  world.  If  all 
would  co-operate,  what  a  glorious  day  would  soon  be  realized !  , 

I  feel  delighted  with  the  thought  that  the  east  and  the  west  can  now  be  united  in 
the  spread  of  heavenly  truth  and  celestial  good.  I  would  recommend  that  the  ladies 
of  the  New  Church  be  requested,  and  ^ressingly  invited  to  assist ;  and  especially,  by 
collecting  funds  for  nrinting  and  circulatmg  boolffl,  missionary  and  tract  operations,  as 
well  as  in  all  other  tninxs  o<  use.  " 

If  our  own  increase  of  good  and  truth  be  in  proportion  to  o\a  freely  giving,  or  doin^ 
good  to  others,  it  is  self-evident  that  all  the  receivers  of  the  heavenly  doctrines,  mate 
toid  female,  should  be  actively  emploved  in  some  way  according  to  every  one's  several 
abihty.  It  is  a  pleasing  idea  of  all  working  on  a  general  plan,  without  interfering 
with  another's  work,  or  method  of  labor. 

It  may'beihe  best  to  have  the  "  Association  "  at  New  York  or  Brooklyn,  but  there 
ought  to  be  Auxiliary  Associations  in  every  nart  of  the  country,  in  aJl  of  tJie  States, 
siimlar  to  the  English  and  American  Bible  Societies.  These  annual  meetings  might 
be  rendered  essentially  useful,  as  gteai  feast  days  to  the  flEunishing  multitudes. 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  H.  M. 
Mt  dear  Profsssor, 

I  have  read  the  article  entitled  "  Privilege  and  Duty,"  in  the  N.  C.  Repository  for 
November,  with  the  most  pleasurable  emotions.  How  blessed  and  excdlent,  indeed, 
are  the  privileges  of  the  true  receiver  of  the  doctrines  of  heaven,  and  with  what  humble, 
holy  zeal  should  he  discharge  the  duties  which  their  exercise  involves !  If  our  responsi- 
bilities are  commensurate  with  our  opportunities  and  endowments,  then  surely  have 
New  Churchmen  high  and  solemn  duties  to  perform.  Some  of  us,  doubtless,  have 
reason  to  mourn  our  shortcomings  in  this  respect.  For  myself,  as  one  following  **  alkr 
off,"  I  confess  I  feel  the  rebuking  power  of  that  article,  while  yet  I  greet  its  lovely, 
Catholic  spirit,  as  the  genius  of  a  heaven  directed  enterprise. 

There  ate,  we  know,  thousands  of  hungry  souls  starving  for  the  want  of  the  bread 
which  Cometh  down  from  heaven.  Shall  not  the  stewards  in  the  household  of  the  New 
Jerusalem  di^nse  the  bounty  of  our  common  master,  to  these  his  creatures,  our  fam- 
ishing brothers  ?  The  suggestions  of  that  article,  to  my  mind,  show  the  field  of  labor 
wherein  this  incumbent  duty  may  be  discharged  with  the  most  bleraed  results.  With 
joy,  then,  I  hail  the  oontenmlated  organization,  as  an  enterprise  of  glad  promise — as  a 
medium,  in  co-operation  witn  other  means  of  light  and  life  from  the  Lord,  and  in  which 
all  maj  work  according  to  their  ability.  I  then  most  heartily  bid  it  *'  God  speed," 
and  will  do  all  in  my  feeble  power  to  aid  its  successful  progress. 

B. 
Chicago,  Dec  6th,  1854. 

Indiana,  Dec.  5, 1854. 
r   It  seems  to  me  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  present  state  of  the  New  Church 
and  of  the  world  imperatively  requires  some  such  an  instrumentality  as  you  propose  at 
tbe  cloee  of  jour  article  in  the  November  number  of  the  Bepository,  on  "  Privilege  and 
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Doty.**  Tlie  nresB  most  be  the  chief  ezteroal  instnunent  in  disseminating  a  knowledge 
of  the  Heavemjr  Doctrines,  but  it  cannot  work  of  itself,  neither  can  isolated  individnak 
i  do  moch  in  setting  it  to  work.  We  need  and  nui9t  have,  some  organi»iiion ;  and  I 
^  see  not  whythe  very  thing  you  propose  may  not  be  the  nndeos  and  b%inning  of  a  great 
i  work.  Ckrald  not  yoor*  proposed  Association,  as  its  first  work,  arrange  to  procore 
\  dimlieate  plates  of  the  proposed  monumental  edition  of*'  Noble's  Appeal,"  and  to  pob- 
r  liu  a  chee^  edition  of  that  admirable  work  in  this  ooontiy  simoltaneoasly  with  its 
\  mae  in  Bogland?  Many  had  misgivinffl  about  the  sacoess  of  the  Printing  Society, 
j.  bat  we  now  see  and  feel  that  it  cannot  be  dispensed  with.  The  proposed  Book  Oox- 
onor  wonld  be  in  no  sense  its  rival,  but  a  most  needed  co-worker.  I  most  cordially 
:-    wish  it  snccesB,  and  shall  gladly  render  what  little  aid  may  be  in  my  power. 

N. 


NOTICES  OP  BOOKS. 


1. — Lkiui  Ada,   the  Jewish  Convert.     An  authentic  Memoir y  by  Osborn  W» 
Teeneby  Heighwat.    New-York :  John  Wiley.    1854. 

The  record  of  the  snrpriBing  conversion  to  Christianity  of  a  gifted  young  Jewess, 
a  moat  sweet  and  lovely  spirit,  is  oentained  in  this  volume.  We  had  little  concep- 
tion in  opening  its  pag^s  what  we  should  find  as  we  advanced  in  the  perusal.  Sel- 
dom have  we  been  more  impressed  by  any  narrative  of  religious  experience.  It 
was  plainly  a  case  where  the  good  of  remains  wrought  with  so  much  activity  in 
her  natore  that  it  oould  not  bat  attract  the  tarath.  The  man  of  the  New  Church  can 
see  of  coarse  how  tiiis  truth  was  alloyed  by  a  mixture  of  Calvinistic  errors,  bat 
sach  was  the  purity,  simplicity,  and  smcerity  of  her  soul,  that  we  cannot  doubt 
that  those  fidoities  were  nullified  as  to  their  practical  effect,  and  by  the  wondrous 
alchemy  of  love  converted  to  virtual  truths.  It  does  not  appear  that  her  first  mifr* 
givings  as  to  the  soundness  of  the  Jewish  faith  were  produced  by  any  influence 
from  wiihoot,  but  solely  by  the  enlightening  agency  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  Thoa 
she  writes  at  an  early  age  in  her  Diary  : 

**  Nothing  but  the  constant  presence  of  Him  who  fills  the  earth  and  heaven,  .can 
CQDtent  nay  soul.  For  this,  my  prayers  shall  be  more  earnest  and  persevering  than 
ever ;  ana  though  he  seem  to  tarry,  I  will  endeavor,  to  wait  patiently  for  His  com- 
ing. 

'*  What  can  I  do  ?   All  the  curses  of  God^s  broken  law  seem  impending  over  me ; 


my  aool  is  earthly ;  the  heavens  reveal  my  iniq^uity !  And  God  is  *  a  ^st  Grod.' 
But,  too,  he  is  inexhaustible  in  mercy.  He  is  a  Being  all  love.  0  that  I  and  my  sins 
may  be  swallowed  up  in  its  pure  unsearchable  sea.  0  thou  Eternal !  I  appeal  to 
Hiee  if  I  do  not  love  Thee  with  my  whole  heart.  Thou  knowest  that  with  all  my 
Boul  I  desire  to  serve  Thee. 

"  I  can  soaroely  write  for  weeping :  often  I  spend  the  night  watches  restless, 
and  watering  my  couch  with  my  tears.  I  am  in  a  strait  of  bitter  darkness — dark- 
ness which  may  be  felt,  i  know  not  the  vfau  of  salvation.  In  the  TaUnud  I  have  no 
fialtii — I  can  have  no  fiiith.  The  more  I  read  the  lovely  Scripture,  the  more  clearly  do 
I  perceive  thai  that  book  is  altogether  a  fabrication  of  man.  I  can  believe  nothing  else ; 
nay,  more,  I  feel  that  fi>r  worlds  I  could  not  insult  God  by  imputine  it  to  Him,  or 
sappofling  that  he  had  any  thine  to  do  with  its  being  written.  And  Qie  Mosaic  law 
I  cannot  fulfil ;  it  is  impossible  for  me  and  all  our  nation.  Lord,  help  me  and  save ! 
0  that  Thou  wouldst  take  compassion  on  my  woeful  state,  and  teach  me  what  to- 
do." 
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A  few  months  subsequently,  while  on  a  visit  to  Palestine,  she  writes  as  follows : 

*^  How  languid  is  this  land  wluch  once  throbbed  with  animation  and  warn  de- 
light !  How  silent  those  eroyes  and  valleys  which  were  wont  to  echo  the  notes  of 
BOTtened  and  joyous  music !  How  desolate  and  solitary  those  plains  which  were  the 
^irden  of  the  Lord ! — a  land  of  fountains,  springs,  and  murmuring  streams,  of 
wheat,  and  barley,  and  grapes,  and  olives,  ana  fig  trees,  and  pomegranates,  of  oil, 
and  milk,  and  honey.  iJiese  hills  and  dales  which  even  still  repose  in  placid  and 
sunny  beauty,  are  the  Jewish  father-land ;  those  smiling  plains  their  home — alas ! 
how  could  I  say  their  home  7    Poor 

"  *  Tribes  of  the  wandering  foot  and  weary  breast, 
How  shall  ye  flee  away  and  be  at  rest  ? 
The  wild  dove  has  her  nest,  the  fox  his  cave, 
Mankind  their  country,  Iwnd  but  the  grave,'' 

"They  are  homeless  wanderers — exiles.  Jerusalem,  although  so  dear,  is  not 
now  theirs.  They  are  permitted  to  remain  on  this  their  ancient  soil  only  by  toler- 
ance. Not  an  inch  can  be  claimed  as  tiieir  ovm.  A  Turk  may  scare  them  from 
the  tomb  of  their  father  Abraham.  A  look  upon  the  hallowed  spot  which  contains 
the  ashes  of  their  fathers  must  be  obtained  by  stealth.    Their  land  has  been 

*'*  Trodden  down 
By  aU  in  torn,  Pagan,  and  Frank,  and  Tartar — 
So  runs  the  dreadful  anathemar— trodden  down 
Beneath  the  oppressor ;  darkness  shrouding  thee 
From  erery  blessed  influence  of  Heaven  ; 
Thus  hast  thou  lain  for  ages  iron-beund 
As  with  a  curse.' 

•— '  Iron-bound  as  with  a  curse.'  May  that  be  true  ?  0 !  if  I  will  believe  the 
truth  I  fear  it  is.  How  else  am  I  to  explain  the  position  of  our  people  through  the 
past  eighteen  centuries  *?  What  adequate  cause  can  be  assigned  for  our  lone  pro- 
tracted and  unexampled  chastisement  ?  Our  fathers,  who  were  guilt;^  of  iddatry, 
the  greatest  crime  they  could  possibly  conmiit  against  God  as  their  iCuig  and  law- 
giver, were  only  punished  with  a  captivity  in  Babylon  of  seventy  years*  continuance, 
but  though  we  have  ever  since  entertained  the  utmost  abhorrence  of  idols,  and  have 
not  as  a  people  been  chargeable  with  greater  vices  than  other  nations,  yet  that  cap- 
tirity,  in  which  we  are  at  present,  has  lasted  more  than  twenty-five  times  seventy. 
What  can  be  the  crime  which  our  ancestors  committed,  and  of  which  to  the 

E resent  we  have  not  repented,  that  the  hand  of  the  Lord  has  lain,  and  still  lies,  so 
eavily  upon  us  1  Whatever  it  is,  it  must  be  some  act  or  deed  of  a  most  atrocious 
character,  which  they  perpetrated  before  our  dispersion :  an  act  or  deed  in  the  ap- 
proval of  which  we  have  unchangingly  persisted,  and  the  guilt  of  which  we  have 
obstinately  refused  to  acknowledge. 

"  I  have  read  our  national  records,  and  I  find  but  one  act  to  which  all  our  nation 
have  in  every  age  given  their^  unanimous,  and  persevering,  and  really  obstinate  ad- 
hesion. It  is  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus,  the  Son  of  God.  That  he  was  the  Messiah 
I  no  longer  doubt.  The  New  Testament  aerees  with  the  Old.  In  the  26th  chapter 
of  St.  Matthew  I  find  the  fulfilment  of  the  53d  of  Isaiah.  0,  what  elories  it  has  un- 
folded to  my  view!  I  thank  my  God  and  Fatiier  for  the  palpable  influence  and 
assistance  of  His  Holy  Spirit,  while  en^^ed  in  its  delightful  reading.  I  am  not 
now  afraid  to  write;  I  am  no  longer  intimidated.  I  never  feared  the  curse  of  the 
.  Rabbis ;  and,  therefore,  1  have  endeavored  to  calculate  the  time  of  the  prophecies 
which  relate  to  the  coming  of  the  Messiah.  These  are,  I  think,  in  almost  every 
case,  expired ;  in  all  perhaps.  But  0,  my  nation,  with  what  heart-rencUng  agony  of 
soul  must  I  view  this  act !  The  innocent  Jesus — terrible  thought ! — that  He  who 
is  the  Saviour  of  His  people,  should  have  been  by  our  nation  crucified,  and  after- 
wards sneered  at  as  the  TcUui.*    That  the  Divine  Redeemer  of  the  world,  the  pro- 

•The  ••Crucified One." 
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^  mised  Messiah,  ahoxild  be  blasphemed  in  the  miserable,  insane  Toldoih  Jeshner. 

Weep,  weep !  ye  Jews,  for  your  miquities ;  let  your  wails  rise  t6  heaven,  long,  load, 

\  ^        and  oeep.    0,  what  will  ye  feel — who  shall  describe  yoar  poienant  grief  when  the 


K  r  Spirit  or  God  conTinees  yon  of  this  guilt — the  jpesAd  r6h*  The  very  land  in  whioh 
^  tb        it  was  oommitted  weeps,  looks  moomful  and  is  desolate. 

i    :  "My  heart  is  very  full.    I  have  read  the  lovely  Gospel,  but  I  am  a  poor,  i|f- 

'  <rl        nofant,  benighted  creature,  and  cannot  understand  it  as  I  wish.    O,  that  I  weio  m 

aa:        EDgland !  tbit  I  mi^t  obtain  more  knowledge  from  the  servants  of  Christ.    1  am 

I^  *       now  tossed  in  a  whirlwind  of  thought,  all-enerossing,  yet  so  agitated  and  indefinite 

that  I  can  select  no  language  to  portray  it.     It  is  an  a^i^  of  soul.    1  wish  to  be  a 

Christian.    0  Lord !  caun  my  troubled  spirit.    Do  of  thy  loving-kindness  gtdde 

me  to  thy  simple  truth.    Let  me  rest  and  be  at  peace  beneath  the  canopy  of  Thy 

love.     Teach  me  Th^  law  of  liberty,  as  Thou  in  Thy  Word  has  described  j  and 

having  taught  me  Thy  will,  assist  me  to  follow  Thee,  to  give  up  my  own,  whatever 

shall  happen  to  my  body.    Amen. 

"  Now,  my  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  my  hope  is  in  Thee,  my  prayer  is  onto 

^''  .       Thee ;  in  the  multitude  of  Thy  mercy  hear  me.    Deliver  me  out  of  the  mire,  and 

'^  let  me  not  sink,  and  out  of  these  deep  waters,  that  they  may  not  overflow  me.^' 

z.^  The  severe  domestic  trials  and  suffering  to  which  this  change  in  her  views  led, 

together  vrith  her  consequent  illness  and  her  happy  death,  are  most  graphically  de- 
scribed in  the  sequel,  and  we  can  only  say  of  the  effect,  **  if  you  have  tears  to  shed, 
prepare  to  shed  them  now." 

2.— Thi  Autobioorapht  op  the  Rev.  William  Jay  ;  wiih  Reminiscences  of  some 
dislinguuhed  Contemporaries^  Selections  from  his  Correspondence^  and  Literary  Re- 
mains. Edited  by  George  Redford,  D.D.,  LL.  D.,  and  John  Angell  James.  In 
tieo  Volumes.    New-York  :  Robert  Carter  &  Brothers.    1855. 

'-  A  "  clarum  et  venerabile  nomen" — a  name  distinguished  and  venerable — ^has  this 

*  tged  servant  of  his  Master  left  behind  him.   Wc  have  not  indeed  the  pleasure  of  en- 
rolling him  among  ttiie  irorthies  of  the  New  Church,  but  we  would  fain  indulge  the 

-    ^       hope  that,  though  not  nominally  of  the  New  Jerusalem  of  this  world  he  may  yet  be  of 
the  number  of  iriiom  it  is  said,  "The  Lord  shall  count,  when  he  writeth  up  the  peo- 
ple, that  this  man  was  bom  there  "—that  the  germ  of  a  New  Chuych  life  was  even 
^       here  implanted  inthin  him,  though  its  expansion  was  of  necessity  deferred  to  the 
^  next  world,  where  truth  never  fails  to  come  into  union  with  its  appropriate  good. 

U  is  eeldom  that  we  meet  with  the  record  of  a  more  pure,  exemplary,  and  lovely 
\  spirit  than  shone  forth  in  the  meek  but  gifted  minister  of  the  Dissenting  Chapel  in 

i     *      Argyla  Square,  Bath.    His  self-written  memoirs  embodied  in  these  two  volumes  are 
charming,  not  only  from  the  interest  attaching  to  the  principal  subject  of  them,  bnt 
\  for  the  incidental  side^eketches  which  the  author  gives  of  a  number  of  the  notabili" 

I  ties  of  his  age  and  of  his  ovm  circle  of  personal  friends.    Among  these  are  Rev^ 

r  John  Newton,  Rev.  John  Ryland,  Wm.  Wilberforce,  Esq.,  M.  P.,  Mrs.  Hannah 

:  More,  Ber.  Rowland  Hill,  Rev.  Richard  Cecil,  Rev.  Samuel  Pearce,   Rev.  Robert 

.      ,     HsU,  Rey.  John  Foster,  Rev.  John  Wesley,  Rammohun  Roy,  Dr.  Cogan,  Rev.  Thoe. 
Hawes,  and  many  others.    Ihiese  reminiscences  form  a  roost  delightful  reading  to 

*  those  whose  literary  or  religious  tastes  have  led  them  at  any  period  of  their  lives,- 
|.  to  form  an  acquaintance  with  these  distinguished  characters  in  their  works,  which 
)  are  haX  becoming  the  legacy  of  a  bygone  age  to  its  successors.    The  same  must  we 

Bay  of  the  Autobiography  as  a  whole.  It  is  one  of  the  few  books  that  we  notioe, 
oat  of  the  N.  C.  category,  from  which  we  should  have  pleasure  in  extracting  many 
paragraphs  and  pages. 

^  *  Tthegrwt  inuusgreasion. 
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Mr.  Gkyjder'f  ftdmirable  leriea  of  ^^SfMtiul  Eeflectioiis,''  in  fonr  Tolames,  is  now  eompiete, 
and  is  to  be  had  of  John  Men,  26  Beekman-fltreet,  who  keeps  a  supply  constantly  on  hand. 

The  K.  C.  Sodety  in  Frankford,  Pa.^  haying  lately  divided  into  two,  the  Ber.  Mr.  Seddon, 
the  former  pastor,  preaches  to  the  one,  and  the  Ber.  Mr.  De  Gharms  of  Fhiladelpbia,  to  the 
other.  The  latter,  which  we  beliere  is  considered  the  seceding  body,  is  making  arrange- 
ments to  build  a  place  of  worship,  in^Hfng  at  first  to  erect  a  small  edifice  for  immediate  but 
temporary  use. 

In  Philadelphia  a  similar  division  has  taken  place,  the  main  body  retaining  the  church 
and  the  seceders  worshipping  temporarily  in  SUmmonM^  Hall^  comer  of  Ei^t  and  Locust 
streets,  used  for  the  same  purpose  in  former  years.  The  latter  branch  of  the  Society  ei^joys 
the  ministerial  serrices  of  Bev.  Mr.  Benade,  who  was  preriously  settled  over  the  united  So- 
ciety. 

Bey.  Mr.  Barrett  continues  to  preach  with  acceptance  to  the  New-York  Society. 

From  our  Br.  Powell  we  learn  thai  the  gland  under  the  amputated  arm  has  much  swoBen 
and  become  a  running  ulcer  of  a  very  threatening  character.  His  physicians*  give  him  little 
or  no  hope  of  final  recovery,  though  he  is  at  present  using  an  external  application  with  ap- 
parent benefit  His  general  health  hitherto  has  continued  pretty  good,  and  be  has  been 
enabled  regularly  to  discharge  his  ministerial  duties. 


OBITUARY. 

Died,  at  Pomerey,  Ohio,  Nov.  6th  (Sunday  morning),  1864,  Mrs.  Mabt  B.,  wife  of  Dr. 
H.  L.  SooK,  in  the  88d  year  of  her  age.  In  publishmg  nottcSss  of  this  kind,  a  uh  should  be  had 
in  view  beyond  the  simple  announcement  to  friends  and  the  world  that  an  individual  had  cast 
off  the  shell  of  the  material  body,  and  had  altered  the  world  of  quints  in  a  substantial  spiritual 
body.  The  use  we  propose,  in  penning  this  obituary,  Is  a  lesson  of  encouragement  to  all 
Newchurchmen,  and  especially  to  parents  towards  their  children.  It  may  be  proper  to  say, 
because  it  can  be  said  in  truth,  that  the  departed  was  a  kind-hearted  and  loving  sister,  an 
affectionate  and  devoted  wife,  a  careful  and  fond  mother,  and  an  amiable  and  consistent 
member  of  the  New  Church.  She  was  the  daughter  of  the  Ute  Rev.  D.  Powell,  Sr.,  and 
sister  of  Bev.  D.  Powell,  Jr.,  now  well  known  in  the  Church.  What  is  very  uncom- 
mon in  this  day,  she  was  the  youngest  of  twelve  children  by  the  same  parents,  and  the /SrsI 
of  the  number  to  be  called  to  her  home  in  the  spiritual  worid.  In  her  the  natural  cham  of 
this  significant  number  (12),  brothers  and  sisters,  has  been  broken— one  link  has  been  taken, 
others  may  soon  follow.  But  wh^t  is  still  more  remarkable  is,  that  at  least  ten,  if  not  eleven, 
of  this  band  of  natural  brothers  and  sisters  are  communing  members  in  the  Lord^s  New 
Church.  One  generous,  kind-hearted  brother  of  the  twelve  children,  more  in  the  principles 
of  the  New  Church  than  in  any  other,  has  had  his  mind  fbr  a  time  obscured  by,  what  the 
writer  thinks,  the/o^  of  Methodimn,  The  family,  of  which  the  departed  was  the  youngest 
member,  was  among  the  first  fiunilies  of  the  Church  in  the  West,  dating  back  over  half  a 
century.  They  commenced  literally  almost  in  the  vdldemeu,  and  spiritiuiUy  quite  so.  But 
the  Lord  in  mercy  watched  over  the  little  number,  nourished  and  sustained  them.  The 
parents  were  carefol  and  thoughtihl  to  provide  as  well  as  they  could  for  the  spiritual  wdfkre 
of  their  children.  But  much  rested  upon  the  moUier,  for  she  was  left  a  widow  when  the 
youngest  child  was  only  about  eighteen  months  old.  What  a  blessed  result  follows  where 
parents  are  united^  enliehtened  by  the  spiritual  truths  of  heaven,  and  their  affections  warmed 
by  the  love  and  life  of  those  truths  I 

The  foregoing  fitcts  have  been  alluded  to,  to  stimulate  the  reader  to  train  up  his  children 
in  the  way  they  should  go,  that  when  they  grow  old,  they  may  not  depart  from  it.  P. 


At  Baltimore,  Md.,  on  Thursday,  Dec  7th,  Mrs.  Jaki  A.,  wife  of  the  Bev.  Samud  H. 
Worcester,  Pastor  of  the  N.  C.  Society  in  that  dtj.    Her  disease,  we  learn,  was  coiuramp' 
tfoo. 
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ARTICLE   I. 

THE  PAST  REQUIRED.— A  New  Ybab's  Sermon. 

BT  THE  EDITOR. 

The  foUowiog  diieoarte  would  h^ve  come  in  more  appropriately  into  our  January  number, 
but  the  lAtaneM  of  the  Ume  on  which  it  waa  preached  preyented.  It  is  now  given  in  com- 
pGuee  with  the  request  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  congregation  to  whom  it  wag 


**  God  requireth  that  which  is  past.*'-— Eoolks.  iil  6. 

As  far  as  the  literal  explication  of  the  text  is  concerned,  it  may  be 
proper  to  observe,  that  the  original  word  rendered  "  past"  signifies, 
m  strictness,  that  which  is  driven  away^  ov forcibly  expelled;  or,  per- 
haps still  more  properly,  that  which  is  crowded  out,  or  displaced  by 
the  ^jessnre  or  encroachment  of  something  else  bearing  strongly  upon 
it  Thus  in  a  flowing  stream,  take  any  particular  mass  or  portion  of 
the  water,  and  you  see  it  is  eyident]y  pressed  and  driven  onward  by 
the  contignons  mass  above,  and  that  by  the  preceding,  and  so  on 
thronghoat  the  whole  extent  of  the  stream.  The  consequence  is,  that 
every  part  of  the  gliding  fluid  is  kept  in  a  state  of  continual  flux.  So 
again  in  the  course  of  time.  One  portion  is  continually  giving  way  to 
another.  One  dav,  one  week,  one  month,  one  year,  is  incessantly 
pressed  upon  by  the  succeeding,  to  which  it  yields  only  to  give  place 
to  another,  and  so  on  in  endless  cycle.  With  the  current  of  time, 
and  the  change  of  the  seasons,  and  the  lapse  of  the  ages  of  human 
life,  flow  on  also  the  successive  generations  of  men.  Parents  are 
crowded  off  the  stage  by  their  children,  and  they^  after  occwpym^  l\i^ 
places,  and  Bcting  over,  with  little  variation,  tne  part  o^  lVi^\t  ^to- 
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genitors,  are  in  their  turn  excluded  from  the  scene  of  action  by  the 
advancing  steps  of  their  descendants.  Thus  it  is  that,  "  one  genera- 
tion passeth  away,  and  another  generation  cometh  ;"  and  thus  it  is 
that  the  grand  spectacle  presented  to  us  in  the  survey  of  the  world,  is 
that  of  an  unceasing  process  of  waste  and  reparation ;  of  dissolution 
and  renovation ;  of  change,  succession,  revolution. 

Time,  however,  is  not  to  us  what  it  is  to  its  divine  Author.  To  us, 
link  after  link  in  the  great  chain  is  dropping  and  vanishing  out  of 
sight,  but  to  the  all-embracing  eye  of  Jehovah,  which  beholds  the  end 
from  the  beginning,  each  and  every  part  is  constantly  present.  He 
sees  the  entire  circumference  of  the  vast  wheel  which  is  performing 
its  revolutions,  while  we  live  only  long  enough  to  perceive  a  very 
small  segment  thereof.  But  it  is  still  revolving,  and  will  eventually 
bring  round  all  its  accompaniments,  and  throw  them  into  visibility 
and  prominence,  that  a  righteous  judgment  may  be  passed  upon  them. 
Time,  then,  is  important  only  in  rererence  to  the  course  of  action  or 
life  with  which  it  is  filled  up,  and  though  its  lapsed  periods  are  never 
recalled,  yet  the  deeds  which  it  has  witnessed  live  in  perpetual 
permanence. 

The  doctrine  of  our  text  plainly  is,  that  the  past,  so  far  as  its  history, 
its  course  of  events,  is  concerned,  is  a  matter  of  requisition  ;  and  the 
train  of  reflection  prompted  by  the  words  can  never  be  unseasonable 
or  unsuitable.  But  it  seems  to  force  itself  upon  us  with  an  emphasis 
of  interest  at  a  season  like  this,  when  we  stand  upon  the  borders  of 
one  of  those  grand  conventional  divisions  of  time  which  distinctly 
landmark  our  progress  in  existence,  a  point  «at  which  we  are  naturally 
prompted  to  pause,  and  to  look  both  backwards  and  forwards. 
Through  the  good  hand  of  our  God  upon  us,  we  have  reached  the  close 
of  one  year  and  stand  upon  the  verge  of  another.     Another  of  the 

fraud  anniversaries  of  our  lives  is  lust  occurring.  To-morrow  we  shall 
ave  once  more  passed  the  salutations  of  the  season  with  our  friends. 
We  shall  have  tendered  to  them,  and  received  back  again  from  them, 
the  assurance  of  kind  regards  and  benevolent  wishes.  So  far  as  our 
fervent  aspirations  can  go,  we  shall  have  invoked  blessings  on  those 
we  love,  and  in  wishing  to  them  a  "  happy  New  Tear,^'  while  their 
hearts  echo  back  the  same  prayer,  the  sweet  charities  and  courtesies 
of  life  will  have  been  kept  in  lively  glow  in  the  various  circles  in  which 
we  move.  As,  then,  we  are  making  our  transition  from  the  old  to  the 
new  year,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  pause ;  to  bring  ourselves  to  a  stand ; 
to  call  ourselves  to  an  account.  We  have  arrived  at  a  suitable  stage 
of  our  journey  to  suspend  our  ordinary  cares  and  pursuits,  and  to 
indulge  in  serious  reflection. 

Henceforth  we  forego  the  date  to  which  we  have  been  so  long 
familiar.  The  numerals  indicating  1854  will  no  longer  stand  at  the 
head  of  the  letters  which  we  write  or  receive.  They  will  no  longer 
make  their  appearance  in  the  papers  or  periodicals  which  we  read. 
Whatever  comes  into  our  hands  bearing  that  date,  will  bring  with  it 
the  involuntary  sensation  of  something  comparatively  stale,  obsolete, 
and  devoid  of  interest;  whereas  that  which  bears  the  imjpress  of  1855, 
wiJl  have  all  the  freshness  and  animatioix  ot  a  pt^eat  exL^^tence.    Yet 
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how  inconceivably  rapid  the  flight  of  time  !  How  swiftly  has  the  last 
year  flown  by  us !  How  recently  was  1854:  the  current  year  !  Nay, 
how  YQTj  brief  a  period,  to  cast  the  thoughts  backwards,  since  1844 
was  the  year  which  we  noted  as  then  present!  How  soon  again  will 
that  which  is  now  ushered  in  be  numbered  with  the  years  before  the  • 
flood  I  In  fine,  how  soon  will  this,  with  all  the  remaining  years  of 
our  pilgrimage,  have  expired,  and  all  the  record  left  of  us  here  will 
be,  that  we  once  lived,  but  that  we  are  now  dead !  "'  For  what  is 
your  life?  It  is  even  a  vapor  that  appeareth  for  a  little  time,  and 
then  vanisheth  away." 

A  practical  and  operative  impression  of  the  shortness  of  time  is  of 
the  utmost  moment  to  us  as  moral  and  accountable  beings,  destined 
.to  another  state  of  existence.  The  deep  conviction  that  we  possess 
but  a  fugitive  probation  on  earth,  will  serve  to  moderate  the  ardor  of 
our  passions  and  pursuits,  and  operate  as  a  great  balance  wheel  to 
regulate  our  every  movement.  For  the  most  part,  in  the  ordinary  round 
of  life,  such  a  conviction  is  wanting.  We  are  like  persons  floating 
down  a  rapid  stream,  whose  eyes  are  constantly  flxea,  not  upon  the 
shore,  but  upon  some  part  of  the  vessel  or  boat  in  which  they  are  sail- 
ing. They  are  borne  swiftly  onwards,  unconscious  of  the  rate  at  which 
they  go.  But  when  some  incident  occurs  to  make  them  lift  up  their 
heads  and  cast  their  eyes  to  the  shore,  they  see  with  what  velocity 
every  object  is  flying  by  them,  trees,  houses,  flelds,  and  villages— all 
borne  with  the  speed  of  an  Indian  arrow,  or  of  an  eagle  hasting  to  the 
prey.  The  recurrence  of  a  New  Year  is  calculated  to  produce  this 
effect  It  compels  us  to  take  note  of  time,  and  forces  upon  us  the 
truth,  however  unwelcome,  that  the  sands  of  our  glass  are  fast  num- 
bering out,-  and  that  our  days  are  but  as  an  hana-breadth.  And  we 
may  say,  that  if  men  are  ever  brought  seriously  to  regard  the  things 
of  eternal  moment,  it  is  usually  in  connection  with  a  new  and  deeper 
sense  of  the  shortness  of  time,  a  conviction  not  merely  that  the  human 
race  in  general  are  short  lived,  but  that  they  tJiemselves  are  so ;  that 
iheir  lives  pass  swifter  than  a  weaver^s  shuttle.  It  is  no  difficult 
matter  to  persuade  men  that  others  hB,\Qi  not  long  to  live.  This  is 
readily  admitted ;  and,  if  I  were  to  select  as  a  text  for  this  day's  dis- 
course the  words  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  "  This  year  thou  shalt  die," 
no  doubt  my  hearers  would  at  once  assent  to  its  truth,  as  it  lespected 
this  one  or  that  one  of  the  congregation  ;  some  one  of  their  neighbors 
or  friends,  but  not  as  respected  themselves.  Bear  with  directness  of  ' 
speech.  Do  we  not  cherish  a  latent  belief,  that  in  some  way  we  have 
received  a  dispensation  ?  That  the  Lord  sees  our  life  to  be  a  matter 
of  so  much  importance  to  our  families,  to  the  public,  to  the  church, 
that  we  cannot  he  spa/red.  Such  is  the  fond  illusion  with  which  we 
are  prone  to  deceive  ourselves,  till  the  great  Arbiter  of  life  and  death 
breiucs  the  spell  by  coming  upon  us  with  some  heavy  judgment,  weak- 
ening our  strength  in  the  way,  bringing  us  to  death's  door  by  disease, 
and  showing  us  that  we,  too,  may  die;  or,  until  the  Spirit  of  God,  by 
his  inward  operations,  effectually  preaches  mortality  and  eternal 
judgment  to  tn0  soul.  .    . 
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But,  if  it  be  thus  important  that  a  deep-wrought  and  abiding  con- 
viction of  the  shortness  of  time,  and  of  our  own  time^  should  rest  upon 
the  mind,  it  is  of  equal  moment  that  we  should  realize  the  solemn 
fact  of  our  accountability ;  that  while  our  time,  our  privileges,  our 
opportunities  of  usefulness,  and  our  means  of  salvation,  are  passing 
away  from  us,  still  they  do  not  go  into  oblivion,  or  pass  beyond  the 
reach  of  a  requisition  which  I  shall  soon  attempt  to  explain.  We  are 
prone  to  lose  sight  of  the  value  of  the  present,  and  the  responsibility 
of  the  past.  Our  memories  and  our  consciences  are  alike  dull  and 
treacherous.  Past  events  and  impressions  in  regard  to  ns  appear  to 
be  written  in  the  sands  of  the  ocean-beach,  whicn  the  next  flowing 
wave  of  business  or  pleasure  promptly  effaces.  But  there  is  in  fact 
no  real  oblivion.  Every  action  of  our  lives,  every  word  of  our  lips, 
every  thought  of  our  heart  lives  in  treasured  archives,  and  may  and  • 
will  be  recalled  in  all  the  freshness  of  its  recent  occurrence. 

The  grounds  and  reasons  of  this  position,  or  the  philosophy  of  the 
fact,  it  will  be  my  object  to  unfold  in  the  sequel,  and  to  deduce  from 
it  the  proper  practical  reflections. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  the  distinguishing  doctrines  of  the  New 
Church  present  the  whole  subject  of  life  and  death,  of  time  and  eter- 
nity, under  an  altered  aspect  to  one  who  intelligently  receives  them ; 
still  they  are  not  such  as  to  release  us  from  the  force  of  the  more  ob- 
vious considerations  growing  out  of  the  shortness  and  uncertainty  of 
time.  Issues  of  amazing  moment  are  suspended  on  the  character  of 
the  present  state  of  our  existence.  The  work  of  our  regeneration  is  to 
be  entered  upon  here,  and  the  longest  term  of  life  is  none  too  long  in 
which  to  make  sure  of  the  grand  result  upon  which  everything  de- 
pends in  the  illimitable  future  before  us.  While,  therefore,  our  days 
and  our  opportunities  in  this  world  are  passing  away  from  us,  it  is 
doubtless  well  to  suffer  ourselves  to  be  arrested  from  time  to  time  on 
the  borders  of  new  eras,  and  to  weigh  the  bearing  of  the  past  upon 
the  future ;  to  see  what  report  our  hours  elapsed  may  have  borne  to 
heaven.  All  this  may  be  done  consistently  with  the  teachings  of  our 
faith,  and,  as  we  shall  hope  to  show,  with  far  more  impressive  results 
than  would  be  possible  on  the  gi'ound  of  the  religious  belief  for  the 
most  part  current  in  the  world. 

If  the  present  text  were  selected  by  a  tenant  of  almost  any  of  the 
popular  pulpits  dedicated  to  the  prevailing  theology,  as  the  basis  of  a 
discourse  adapted  to  the  season,  and  the  purpose  were  to  show  how  it 
is  that  God  requireth  that  which  is  past,  something  like  this  would 
scarcely  fail  to  enter  into  the  vein  of  remark :  that  although  the 
jpdst  is  often  forgotten,  and,  as  it  were,  lost  to  us,  yet  that  it  is  ever 
present  with  the  Most  High  himself;  and  that  by  requiring  it  is 
meant  the  requiring  an  account  of  it.  With  us,  so  frail  ana  treacnerous 
is  memory,  that  in  the  great  chain  of  events,  link  after  link  vanishes 
out  of  sight  and  leaves  for  the  most  part  but  a  dim  recollection  behind 
it,  yet  everv  item  is  treasured  up  in  the  book  of  the  divine  remem- 
brance, and  the  whole  will  be  distinctly  brought  to  light  in  the  final 
day,  and  submitted  to  a  process  of  righteous  judgment.  The  past 
wjJJ  be  required  in  order  to  be  reviewed,  and  to  have  its  fitting  award 
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pronounced.  This  would  be  declared  to  be  the  leading  doctrine  of 
the  text,  and  then  the  probable  coui'se  would  be  to  proceed  to  the 
specification  of  the  particular  things  which  would  more  especially  be 
required,  in  the  rendering  up  of  the  final  account,  such  as,  the  improve- 
ment of  our  distinguishea  privilege  in  being  born  in  a  christian  land — 
the  strivings  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  connection  with  the  preaching  of 
the  Grospel,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  means  of  grace — the  due  use  of 
the  various  divine  judgments  and  visitations  of  which  we  had  been 
the  subjects — the  performance  of  our  vows  and  engagements — and, 
in  a  word,  of  everything  that  had  a  bearing  on  the  great  interests  of 
eternal  life. 

Now  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  there  is  a  form  of  truth  in  all  this, 
but  it  is  truth  of  comparatively  a  very  low  form,  and  such  as  is  vastly 
transcended  by  the  view  of  the  matter  when  presented  in  the  light  of 
the  New  Church,  as  wo  trust  will  be  evident  from  what  follows. 

To  those  who  are  at  all  conversant  with  the  explanations  relative  to 
divine  things,  given  in  the  writings  vouchsafed  for  the  guidance  of  the 
Church  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  say,  that 
those  acts  and  effects  are  attributed  in  the  Word  to  the  Lord  himself, 
which  are  in  fact  the  result  of  that  constitution  of  things  in  the  natural 
and  moral  world,  which  he  has  established,  or  which  are  the  result 
of  those  eternal  principles  of  order  that  flow  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  Divine  Being.  To  say,  then,  that  God  requireth  that  which  is 
past,  is  to  say,  that  he  has  so  constituted  the  course  of  things — that  he 
has  so  endowed  his  moral  creatures — that  the  past  will  necessarily 
account  for  itself.  In  other  words,  the  past  will  inevitably  come  ujp^ 
not  because  God  remembers  it  while  we  forget  it,  but  because  it  m- 
Bcribes  and  engraves  itself  on  our  very  being — because  it  forms  a  part 
of  our  identity — ^because  it  can  never  by  any  possibility  be  lost  to  us. 
Nothing  can  be  more  fallacious  than  the  idea,  that  the  Book  of  Life, 
out  of  which  men  are  to  be  judged,  is  the  book  of  the  Lord's  remem- 
brance to  the  exclusion  of  our  own.  Every  man-s  life  is  his  look  of 
life^  and  from  the  contents  of  that  book  he  will  necessarily  bo  judged, 
and  this  judgment  is  virtually  his  own ;  he  judges  himself. 

But,  in  oraer  to  a  due  apprehension  of  this  whole  theme,  it  will  be 
uecessary  to  advert  to  certain  principles  on  which  the  main  position 
rests.  It  is  not  entirely  a  novel  announcement,  made  for  the  first  time 
by  Swedenborg,  that  there  is  a  real  though  latent  permanency  in  the 
thoughts,  feelings,  impressions,  &c.,  of  which  wo  may  be  conscious  in 
the  present  life.  We  hear  allusions  sometimes  made  to  the  iminor- 
iality  of  thought  and  affection,  and  every  one  who  consults  his  con- 
sciousness willhave  a  still  stronger  argument  on  this  head  than  any 
thing  afforded  by  rational  induction.  Who  but  has  been  at  some 
time  or  other  astonished  to  find  how  distinctly  and  vividly  a  former 
state  of  mind  has  been  revived,  and  that,  too,  apparently  in  all  its 
miimticB.  Long  slumbering  memories  are  awakened,  and  not  onlv 
the  particular  scenes,  localities,  persons,  discourses,  are  reproduced, 
but  the  very  sensations  whether  of  pleasure  or  pain,  are  experienced 
over  again,  just  as  if  the  whole  had  occurred  but  an  hour  ago,  and  yet 
years  may  have  elapsed,  and  the  slightest  train  of  asBoc\a\Ao\im>i)^^ 
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world  may  have  recalled  the  dormant  reminiscences.  Yet  the  fact  is 
a  fact  of  the  most  unquestionable  experience.  Now  what  are  we  to 
infer  from  all  this  ?  What  can  we  infer,  but  that  eoery  former  state, 
whatever  it  be,  is  written  equally  indelibly  on  the  very  elements  of 
our  being,  and  is  equally  capable  of  being  reproduced  whenever  the 
suitable  occasion  shall  arise  ?  And  has  not  the  fact  in  question  often 
occurred  with  us  ?  Have  not  different  scenes  and  events  of  our  lives 
repeatedly  thus  come  up,  and  that,  too,  when  we  scarcely  know  why  ? 
Is  it  not  plain,  then,  that  the  whole  is  ineffacebly  registered  on  the 
soul's  inmost  tablets  ?  Can  any  reason  be  ^iven  why,  if  any  part 
of  our  experience  is  thus  permanently  fixed  within  us,  the  whole 
should  not  be  ?  Suppose  we  have  forgotten  many  facts  of  our  history, 
does  that  prove  that  they  are  annihilated  %  The  records  of  memory 
may  be  like  characters  written  with  invisible  ink,  which  are  only 
drawn  out  by  holding  them  before  the  fire.  The  spiritual  heat  and 
light  of  the  other  world  will  have  the  same  effect  upon  the  hidden 
contents  of  our  own  minds. 

Here,  then,  is  a  momentous  fact,  of  which  all,  at  one  time  or  other, 
have  taken  cognizance ;  and  yet  how  little  is  it  thought  that  it  de- 
pends upon  a  law  of  our  nature,  which  is  fraught  with  the  -  most 
stupendous  results  as  to  our  future  destiny.  This  law,  Swedenborff, 
by  means  of  the  illumination  granted  him,  has  developed,  and  nobooy 
else  has.  From  the  disclosures  made  to  hiln,  in  the  other  life,  he  in- 
forms us  that  not  the  slightest  incident,  word,  thought,  or  feeling,  but 
impresses  itself  in  everlasting  durability  on  our  inward  life.  Hear  .his 
testimony  on  this  head : 

"  When  man's  acts  are  disclosed  te  him  after  death,  the  angels  to  whom  is  eiven 
the  office  of  inquisition,  look  into  his  face,  and  the  search  is  extended  throuffh  the 
whole  body,  beginning  from  the  fingers  of  one  hand,  and  of  the  other,  and  thus 
proceeding  through  the  whole.  Because  I  wondered  whence  this  was,  it  was  dis- 
cloaed  to  me,  namely,  that  as  all  things  of  the  thought  and  will  are  inscribed  on 
the  brain,  for  their  principles  are  there,  so  also  they  are  inscribed  on  the  whole 
body;  since  all  the  things  of  thought  and  will  proceed  thither  from  their  princi- 
ples, and  there  terminate  as  in  their  ultimates.  Hence  it  is  that  the  things  which 
are  inscribed  on  the  memory,  from  the  will,  and  thence  its  thought,  are  not  only 
inscribed  on  the  brain,  but  also  on  the  whole  man,  and  there  exist  in  order,  ac- 
cording to  the  order  of  the  parts  of  the  body.  Hence  it  was  made  evident,  that  man 
in  the  whole  is  such  as  he  is  in  his  will  and  thought  thence,  so  that  an  evil  man 
is  his  own  evil,  and  a  good  man  his  own  good.  From  these  things  also  it  may  be 
manifest  what  is  meant  by  the  book  of  man's  life,  spoken  of  in  the  Word,  namely, 
this,  that  all  things,  both  which  have  been  acted  and  which  have  been  thoueht, 
are  inscribed  on  the  whole  man,  and  that  they  appear  as  if  read  in  a  book  when 
they  are  called  forth  from  the  memory,  and  as  if  seen  in  effigy,  when  the  spirit  is 
viewed  in  the  light  of  heaven.  To  these  things  I  would  add  something  memorable 
concerning  the  memory  of  man  remaining  after  death ;  by  which  1  was  confirmed, 
that  nut  only  general  things,  but  also  the  roost  singular,  which  have  entered  the 
memory  remain,  and  are  never  obliterated.  There  appeared  to  me  books  with  . 
writings  therein  as  in  the  world,  and  1  was  instructed  that  they  were  from  the 
memory  of  those  who  wrote,  and  that  there  was  not  a  single  word  wanting  there, 
which  was  in  the  book  written  by  the  same  person  in  the  world ;  and  that  thus 
fr«*m  the  m«'mory  of  another  may  be  taken  the  minutest  particulars,  even  those 
which  ho  himself  in  the  world  had  forgotten.  The  reason  was  also  disclosed, 
namely,  that  man  has  an  external  and  an  internal  memory;  an  external  memory 
wb'whia  of  his  natural  man,  and  an  internal  which  is  of  his  spiritual  man ;  and 
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that  eyery  thing  which  man  has  thought,  willed,  spoken,  done,  also  which  he  has 
heard  and  seen,  is  inscrihed  on  his  internal  or  spiritaal  memory :  and  that  the 
things  which  are  there  ^re  never  erased,  since  they  are  inscrihed  at  the  same  time 
on  the  spirit  itself,  and  on  the  memhers  of  its  body,  as  was  said  above ;  and  thus 
that  the  spirit  is  formed  according  to  the  thoughts  and  acts  of  its  will.  I  know 
that  these  things  appear  as  paradoxes,  and  thence  are  scarcely  believed,  but  still 
they  are  true.  Let  not  man  therefore  believe,  that  anything  which  a  man  has 
Uionght  in  himself  and  has  done  in  secret,  is  concealed  after  death ;  but  let  him 
helieye  that  each  and  all  things  then  appear  as  in  clear  day.^^ — H.  ^  H.  463. 

Swedenborg's  distinction  of  memory  into  external  abd  internal, 
leads  us  deeper  into  the  mysteries  of  mind  than  any  one  has  ever 
penetrated  before.  Mere  intellectual  philosophy  knows  nothing  of 
this  distinction,  because  it  has  entirely  failed  in  grasping  the  relation 
of  the  Love  principle  to  the  Understanding  principle— the  JEsae  to  the 
EcUtere  of  our  inner  constitution.  It  has  not  recognised  all  Thought 
as  the  product  of  Love,  or  as  a  Form  of  Affection,  and  consequently 
has  haa  no  adequate  clue  to  the  power  which  is  exercised  by  the 
Ruling  Love  in  giving  adhesiveness  to  certain  objects  of  Memory 
above  others.  Accordmg  to  Swedenborg,  those  things  which  are  of 
the  dominant  love  of  the  soul  are  inscribed  on  the  interior  life,  and 
thus  on  the  interior  memory,  and  remain ;  while  the  various  objects 
of  lighter  interest  and  more  transient  notice,  become,  not  extinct  in  the 
other  life,  but  what  he  terms  dormant,  or  quiescent,  though  capable 
of  being  at  any  time  reproduced  in  all  their  original  freshness. 
"Truths,"  he  remarks,  "are  said  to  be  impressed  on  the  life,  when 
they  become  of  the  will,  and  thence  of  the  act;  so  long  as  they  remain 
merely  in  the  memory,  and  so  long  as  they  are  viewed  only  intellec- 
tually, so  long  they  are  not  impressed  on  the  life  ;  but  as  soon  as  they 
are  received  of  the  will,  they  then  become  of  the  life,  inasmuch  as  the 
yery  esse  of  the  life  of  man  is  to  will  and  thence  to  act ;  neither  are 
they  appropriated  to  men  till  this  is  the  case.  Man  hath,  as  it  were, 
two  books,  on  which  are  written  all  his  thoughts  and  actions ;  those 
books  are  his  two  memories,  the  exterior  and  interior ;  those  things 
which  are  written  on  his  interior  memory  remain  to  all  eternity,  nor 
are  they  in  any  case  blotted  out;  those  things  are  principally^ what 
have  been  made  of  the  will,  that  is,  of  the  love,  for  the  things  which  are 
of  the  love  are  of  the  will ;  this  memory  is  what  is  meant  by  the  book 
of  every  one's  life." 

The  distinction  thus  developed  between  the  external  and  internal 
memory  gives  us  occasion  to  say,  that  we  are  by  no  means  to  under- 
stand toat  every  external  object  or  fact  which  has  passed  into  the 
memory  in  the  present  life,  remains  there  in  perpetual  revelation  in 
the  other  life.  jN"ot  at  all.  They  are  indeed  there,  and  may  be  re- 
produced at  any  moment — they  are  in  the  potency  of  being  revived, 
though  ordinarily  dormant  or  quiescent.  But  what  is  first  ministered 
by  the  memory,  and  thence  wrought  into  the  life,  remains  permanent, 
llius,  in  the  acquisition  of  a  language,  or  of  a  mechanical  trade,  the 
process  by  which  the  attainment  is  gained  passes  into  abeyance,  while 
the  result  remains. 

Now,  by  the  aid  of  this  explanation,  we  may  enter  somewhat  more 
fully  into  the  following  ampler  unfolding  of  what  is  meant  by  the 
opening  of  the  hooka  mentioned  in  the  Apocalypse : 
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"  *  Ami  the  books  were  opened,  and  another  book  was  opened  which  i$  the  book  of  Iff e,"* 
fliffiiifies  that  the  interiors  of  the  minds  of  all  of  them  were  uncloeed,  and  by  the  innnz 
of  li^ht  and  heat  from  heaven  it  was  seen  and  perceiTed*what  their  natare  and 
quality  was,  as  to  their  afft^ctions  which  are  of  the  love  or  will,  and^  thenoe  as  to 
tneir  thoughts  which  are  of  the  faith  or  understanding,  as  well  the  evil  as  the  good. 
By  b<K}ks  are  not  ineant  books,  but  the  interiors  of  che  minds  of  those  who  are 
judged,  by  the  books  the  interiors  of  the  minds  of  those  who  are  evil,  and  are  judged 
to  death,  nnd  by  the  book  of  life  such  as  are  good,  and  are  judged  to' life :  they  are 
called  books,  because  in  the  interiors  of  the  mind  of  every  one  are  written  all  the 
things  thnt  he  thought,  intended,  ppoke,  and  did  in  the  world,  from  the  will  or  the 
love,  and  thence  from  the  understanding  or  faith ;  all  these  things  are  written  in 
the  life  of  every  one  with  so  much  exactness  that  not  one  of  them  is  wanting :  what 
the  nature  and  quality  of  all  these  things  is,  appears  to  the  life,  when  spiritaal 
light,  which  is  windom  from  the  Lord,  and  spiritual  heat,  which  is  love  from  the 
Lord,  flow-in  through  heaven :  spiritual  light  discovers  the  thoughts  wliich  are  of 
the  understanding  and  faith,  and  spiritual  heat  discovers  the  affections  which  are 
of  the  will  and  love ;  and  spiritual  light  together  with  spiritual  heat  discovers  the 
intentions  and  endeavors  :  tnat  this  is  the  case,  1  do  not  say  that  the  rational  man 
can  sec  from  the  light  of  his  own  understanding,  but  he  can  if  he  will,  if  cmljr  he 
be  willing  to  understand  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  spiritual  light  which  illu- 
minates the  understanding,  and  spiritual  heat  which  kindles  the  wilL'^— il.  E,  1277. 

In  view  of  all  tills,  I  do  not  perceive  how  it  is  possible  for  any  one 
who  gives  his  understanding  fair  play  to  deny,  that  we  have  hese  the 
exhibition  of  a  law  of  our  nature,  of  so  grave  and  solemn  an  import, 
that  it  may  well  bring  a  man  to  a  pause,  not  only  on  the  first  day  of 
the  year,  but  on  every  day,  as  it  would  not  be  possible,  if  one  were  to 
preach  from  one  year's  end  to  another,  to  enounce  a  more  weighty 
consideration.  lou  see  hence  how  it  is,  that  "God  requireth  that 
which  is  past."  It  is  not  by  issuing  a  summons  like  an  earthly  judge, 
and  bringing  forth  an  indictment  from  the  records  of  his  own  omni- 
science, as  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  is  confronted  by  the  charges  made 
up  from  the  documents  lodged  in  the  court;  but  the  whole  process  is 
inward  and.  subjective.  He  is  arraigned,  tried,  convicted,  sentenced, 
before  the  tiribunal  of  his  own  mind.  The  laws  of  his  nature  execute 
themselves  without  sheriff,  judge,  or  jury — without -summons,  writ,  or 
verdict  apart  from  the  process  that  goes  on  in  his  own  bosom.  It  is 
the  grand  and  universal  law  of  cause  and  effect  which  cannot  btU 
operate  in  regard  to  every  individual  of  the  human  race.  "  Eveiy 
one's  life,"  says  our  author,  "  consequently  every  one's  affection,  is 
manifested  in  the  other  life.  Whoever,  therefore,  believes  that  in 
that  life  it  is  not  known  what  sort  of  person  he  had  been,  and  what 
sort  of  life  be  had  thence  contracted,  and  that  he  can  then  conceal  his 
mind  as  in  the  world,  is  much  deceived.  There  are  also  manifested 
not  only  the  things  which  a  man  knew  concerning  himself,  but  also 
the  things  concerning  himself  which  he  did  not  know,  namely,  those 
things  which  he  has,  t)y  frequent  use,  immersed  in  the  delights  of  life, 
.  for  then  they  disappear  from  his  sight  and  reflection.  The  ends 
themselves  of  his  thoughts,  and  of  his  speech,  and  of  his  actions,  which 
from  a  similar  cause  now  become  hidden  to  him,  are  most  manifestly 
perceived  in  heaven ;  for  heaven  is  in  the  sphere  and  perception  of 
ends." 

We  are,  then,  instructed  by  our  subject  in  a  principle  of  the  ut- 
most  importance,  that  the  influences  incessantly  acting  around  us, 
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upon  us,  and  from  us,  are  actually  inscribed  into  the  essence  of  our 
life — that  they  are  burnt  in^  as  it  were,  into  our  being — that  they 
are  inwrought  mto  our  spiritual  organization — and  can  never  be  ob- 
literated. How  full  of  meaning  is  the  statement  above  quoted,  that 
the  things  of  life  are  inscribed  upon  tlie  members  of  the  spiritual 
body,  and  the  exploring  angels  extend  their  inquest  even  to  the  fingers 
of  that  body.  Indeed,  our  illuminated  teacher  asserts,  that  the  very 
sins  and  evils  which  are  forgiven  are  never  entirely  extinguished  or 
done  away  to  eternity — that  though  they  are  removed  from  the  centre 
to  the  circumference,  and  do  not  preclude  our  salvation,  yet  they 
remain  on  the  outskirts,  as  it  were,  of  our  characters,  and  there  doubt- 
less serve  as  a  perpetual  humbling  memento  of  what  we  are  in  our- 
selves and  of  wnat  we  have  done.  The  idea  of  the  complete  extinction 
of  onr  evils— of  their  ffoing  into  absolute  nonentity — receives  no  conn-  * 
tenance  from  the  teacnings  of  the  New  Church. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  there  is  ample  ground  for  bringing  ourselves 
to  a  stand  at  the  close  of  one  of  the  grand  conventional  periods  of 
time,  and  interrogating  our  hearts  in  view  of  its  events  and  issues. 
What  are  the  influences  which  have  been  exerted  upon  us — what  are 
the  materials  laid  up  in  memory — what  are  the  results  which  have  been 
wrought  into  life  ?  If  the  Lord,  by  the  constitution  of  things,  requires 
that  which  is  past,  what  account  will  necessarily  be  rendered  by  the 
process  which  nas  been  going  on  in  our  inner  man  ?  It  is  clear  that 
every  event  of  the  past  year  nas  a  story  to  tell — every  word  spoken 
or  heard  has  made  its  impression — every  thought  and  feeling,  how- 
ever transient,  has  left  its  trace,  and  done  wmethuig  towards  moulding 
the  spirit  to  that  form  which  makes  it  a  fitter  receptacle  of  the  good 
and  the  true,  or  of  the  evil  and  the  false.  As  we  live  perpetually  in 
the  midst  of  spheres  which  are  anta<5onistic  to  the  Lord's  implanted 
divine  life  in  the  soul,  have  onr  minos  been  inwardly  so  reinforced  by 
the  heaveilly  influx  as  to  offer  a  secret  resistance  to  every  thing  ex- 
ternal that  would  virtually  wage  war  with  our  better  interests  ?  These 
spheres,  we  know,  operate  with  amazing  subtlety,  and  sometimes  so 
inflame  the  cupidities,  and  captivate  the  understauilinjj,  tliat,  before 
we  are  aware,  we  imbibe  their  falsities,  and  are  swept  into  a  current 
of  assent,  that  may  greatly  damage  our  spiritual  state,  and  make 
severe  discipline  requisite.  We  are  not  indeed  required  to  go  out  of 
the  world — we  are  to  labor  and  to  perfect  our  regeneration  in  the 
world — but  we  cannot  fail  to  be  aware  that  its  influence,  in  a  thousand 
ways  is  pernicious,  and  that  nothing  but  a  stronger  sphere  of  good 
will  withstand  and  overpower  the  sphere  of  evil  ;  and  happy  are  we 
ia  the  assurance  that  if  really  initiated  into  the  divine  life,  ''greater 
is  He  that  is  in  us,  than  he  that  is  in  them.''  All  power  is,  in  tact,  in 
that  which  is  intrinsically  true  and  good,  and  no  power  at  all  in  that  • 
which  is  intrinsically  false  and  evil.  It  here  holds  good,  that  ''  one 
shall  chase  a  thousand,  and  two  put  ten  thousand  to  flight."  But  evil 
may  have  great  apparent  power  when  the  opposite  good  makes  little 
or  no  resistance.  And  here  is  our  danger  in  converse  with  the  world. 
The  spirit  of  self  love  is  so  specious  in  its  arguments — it  weaves  such 
webs  of  sophistry  in  pleading  for  gratification  and  in  com^^mw^  \\& 
ends — it  throws  around  it  such  a  deceitful  lumen — \\*  so  ixv^gcvAft^ 
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**  *  Awl  the  books  were  opened^  and  another  book  was  opened  which  is  the  book  oflife^^ 
flijpufies  that  the  interiors  of  the  minds  of  all  of  them  were  ancloeed,  and  by  the  innnz 
of  light  and  heat  from  heaven  it  wa«  seen  and  perceived'what  their  natare  and 
quality  was,  as  to  their  affections  which  are  of  the  loye  or  will,  and^  thenoe  as  to 
tneir  thoughts  which  are  of  the  faith  or  understanding,  as  well  the  evil  as  the  good. 
By  books  are  not  ineant  books,  but  the  interiors  of  che  minds  of  those  who  are 
judged,  by  the  books  the  interiors  of  the  minds  of  those  who  are  evil,  and  are  jadged 
to  death,  nnd  by  the  book  of  life  such  as  are  good,  and  are  jadged  to' life :  they  are 
called  books,  because  in  the  interiors  of  the  mind  of  every  one  are  written  all  the 
things  thnt  he  thought,  intended.  8poke,  and  did  in  the  world,  from  the  will  or  the 
love,  and  thence  from  the  understanding  or  faith ;  all  these  things  are  written  in 
the  lite  of  every  one  with  so  much  exactness  that  not  one  of  them  is  wanting :  what 
the  nature  and  quality  of  all  these  things  is,  appears  to  the  life,  when  fpiritaal 
light,  which  is  wi(<dom  from  the  Lord,  and  spiritual  heat,  which  is  love  mm  the 
Lord,  flow-in  through  heaven :  spiritual  light  discovers  the  thoughts  wliich  are  of 
the  understanding  and  faith,  and  spiritual  heat  discovers  the  affections  which  are 
of  the  will  and  love ;  and  spiritual  light  together  with  spiritual  heat  discovers  the 
intentions  and  endeavors :  that  this  is  the  case,  1  do  not  say  that  the  rational  man 
can  sec  from  the  light  of  his  own  understanding,  but  he  can  if  he  will,  if  cml^  he 
be  willing  to  understand  that  there  is  such  a  thing  aa  spiritual  light  which  illu- 
minates the  understanding,  and  spiritual  heat  which  kindles  the  will.*' — A,  E,  1277. 

In  view  of  all  tliis,  I  do  not  perceive  how  it  is  possible  for  any  one 
who  gives  bis  understanding  fair  play  to  deny,  that  we  have  be^e  the 
exhibition  of  a  law  of  our  nature,  of  so  grave  and  solemn  an  import, 
that  it  may  well  bring  a  man  to  a  pause,  not  only  on  the  first  day  of 
the  year,  but  on  every  day,  as  it  would  not  be  possible,  if  one  were  to 
preach  from  one  year's  end  to  another,  to  enounce  a  more  weighty 
consideration.  lou  see  hence  how  it  is,  that  "God  requireth  that 
wliich  is  past."  It  is  not  by  issuing  a  summons  like  an  earthly  judge, 
and  bringing  forth  an  indictment  from  the  records  of  his  own  omni- 
science, as  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  is  confronted  by  the  charges  made 
up  from  the  documents  lodged  in  the  court ;  but  the  whole  process  is 
inward  and  subjective.  He  is  arraigned,  tried,  convicted,  sentenced, 
before  the  tribunal  of  his  own  mind.  The  laws  of  his  nature  execute 
themselves  without  sheriff,  judge,  or  jury — without -summons,  writ,  or 
verdict  apart  from  the  process  that  goes  on  in  his  own  bosom.  It  is 
the  grand  and  universal  law  of  cause  and  effect  which  cannot  btU 
operate  in  regard  to  every  individual  of  the  human  race.  "  Every 
one's  life,"  says  our  author,  "  consequently  every  one's  affection,  is 
manifested  in  the  other  life.  Whoever,  therefore,  believes  that  in 
that  life  it  is  not  known  what  sort  of  person  he  had  been,  and  what 
sort  of  life  be  had  thence  contracted,  and  that  be  can  then  conceal  his 
mind  as  in  the  world,  is  much  deceived.  There  are  also  manifested 
not  only  the  things  which  a  man  knew  concerning  himself,  but  also 
the  things  concerning  himself  which  he  did  not  know,  namely,  those 
things  which  he  has,  t)y  frequent  use,  immersed  in  the  delights  of  life, 
for  then  thejr  disappear  from  his  sight  and  reflection.  The  ends 
themselves  of  his  thoughts,  and  of  his  speech,  and  of  his  actions,  which 
from  a  similar  cause  now  become  hidden  to  him,  are  most  manifestly 
perceived  in  heaven ;  for  heaven  is  in  the  sphere  and  perception  of 
ends." 

We  are,  then,  instructed  by  our  subject  in  a  principle  of  the  ut- 
most  importance,  that  the  influences  incessantly  acting  around  ns, 
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upon  us,  and  from  us,  are  actually  inscribed  into  the  essence  of  our 
life — that  they  are  burnt  in^  as  it  were,  into  our  being — that  they 
are  inwrought  mto  our  spiritual  organization — and  can  never  be  ob- 
literated. How  full  of  meaning  is  the  statement  above  quoted,  that 
the  things  of  life  are  inscribed  upon  tiie  members  of  the  spiritual 
body,  and  the  exploring  angels  extend  their  inquest  even  to  the  fingers 
of  that  body.  Indeed,  our  illuminated  teacher  asserts,  that  the  very 
6inB  and  evils  which  are  forgiven  are  never  entirely  extinguished  or 
done  away  to  eternity — ^that  though  they  are  removed  from  the  centre 
to  the  circumference,  and  do  not  preclude  our  salvation,  yet  they 
remain  on  the  outskirts,  as  it  were,  of  our  characters,  and  there  doubt- 
less serve  as  a  perpetual  humbling  memento  of  what  we  are  in  our- 
selves and  of  wnat  we  have  done.  The  idea  of  the  complete  extinction 
of  onr  evils — of  their  ^oing  into  absolute  nonentity — receives  no  coun- 
tenance fi'om  the  teacnings  of  the  New  Church. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  there  is  ample  ground  for  bringing  ourselves 
to  a  stand  at  the  close  of  one  of  the  grand  conventional  periods  of 
time,  and  interrogating  our  hearts  in  view  of  its  events  and  issues. 
What  are  the  influences  which  have  been  exerted  upon  us — what  are 
the  materials  laid  up  in  memory — what  are  the  results  which  have  been 
wrought  into  life  ?  If  the  Lord,  by  the  constitution  of  things,  requires 
that  which  is  past,  what  account  will  necessarily  be  rendered  by  the 
process  which  nas  been  going  on  in  our  inner  man  ?  It  is  clear  that 
every  event  of  the  past  year  nas  a  story  to  tell — every  word  spoken 
or  heard  has  made  its  impression — every  thought  and  feeling,  how- 
ever transient,  has  left  its  trace,  and  done  something  towards  moulding 
the  spirit  to  that  form  which  makes  it  a  fitter  receptacle  of  the  good 
and  the  true,  or  of  the  evil  and  the  false.  As  we  live  perpetually  in 
the  midst  of  spheres  which  are  antajjonistic  to  the  Lord's  im])lanted 
divine  life  in  tne  soul,  have  our  minds  been  inwardly  so  reinforced  by 
the  heaveilly  influx  as  to  offer  a  secret  resistance  to  every  thing  ex- 
ternal that  would  virtually  waj^e  war  with  our  better  interests  ?  These 
spheres,  we  know,  operate  with  amazing  subtlety,  and  sometimes  so 
inflame  the  cupidities,  and  captivate  the  understanding,  that,  before 
we  are  aware,  we  imbibe  their  falsities,  and  are  swept  mto  a  current 
of  assent,  that  may  greatly  damage  our  spiritujil  state,  and  make 
severe  discipline  requisite.  We  are  not  indeed  required  to  go  out  of 
the  world — we  are  to  labor  and  to  perfect  our  regeneration  in  the 
world — but  we  cannot  fail  to  be  aware  that  its  influence,  in  a  thousand 
ways  is  pernicious,  and  that  nothing  but  a  stronger  sphere  uf  good 
will  withstand  and  overpower  the  sphere  of  evil  ;  and  happy  are  wo 
ia  the  assurance  that  if  really  initiated  into  the  divine  life, '' greater 
is  He  that  is  in  us,  than  he  that  is  in  them."  All  power  is,  in  fact,  in 
that  which  is  intrinsically  true  and  good,  and  no  power  at  all  in  that  • 
which  is  intrinsically  false  and  evil.  It  here  holds  good,  that  "  one 
shall  chase  a  thousand,  and  two  put  ten  thousand  to  flight."  But  evil 
may  have  great  apparent  power  when  the  opposite  good  makes  little 
or  no  resistance.  And  here  is  our  danger  in  converse  with  the  world. 
The  spirit  of  self  love  is  so  specious  in  its  arguments — it  weaves  such 
webs  of  sophistry  in  pleading  for  gratification  and  in  com^vs^'SAW^  \\& 
ends — it  throws  around  it  such  a  deceitful  lumen — ^it,  ao  \xv^gc\SSLft'e» 
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the  authority  of  usage  and  custom — it  plies  its  arts  so  skilfully  ii 
bringing  over  numbers  to  its  side,  and  thus  arraying  around  it  th( 
strength  of  majorities — it  works  by  such  a  contagious  sympathy 
infecting  great  masses  of  men — ihat  it  is  almost  a  miracle  if  one  main 
tains  his  integrity  in  the  midst  of  such  a  multitude  of  illusions  anc 
evil  incentives  that  are  bearing  upon  him  from  the  world. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  so  far  as  there  is  an  undue  yielding  t( 
these  influences,  they  impart  a  permanent  impress  to  the  life,  anc 
thus  reappear  in  the  final  state.  The  use,  therefore,  of  such  a  retro 
spect  as  is  urged  upon  us  at  the  present  period,  is  to  see  how  far  wi 
are  sensible  of  having  contracted  a  life  from  the  false  maxims  or  prac 
tices  of  the  world ;  how  far  we  can  detect  the  mischief  flowing  froa 
this  source,  and,  finally,  by  putting  away  evils,  to  court  larger  meaa 
ures  of  the  divine  influx,  that  we  may  resist  these  corrupt  influences 
in  future.  If  it  be  said  that  eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  to  be  paic 
for  political  liberty,  with  much  better  reason  may  we  say,  that  th( 
same  price  is  to  be  paid  for  a  sound  and  healthy  state  of  the  spiritua 
man.  The  enemies  to  our  highest  weal  are  so  numerous,  so  specious 
so  potent,  that  we  can  never  safely  relax  our  watch,  for  we  can  nevei 
wholly  retrieve  our  losses  or  missteps.  By  an  inexorable  law  thej 
fasten  themselves  upon  us,  for  "  God  requireth  that  which  is  past." 

On  the  other  hand,  as  a  comforting  offset  to  all  this,  we  learn  fron 
our  usual  authority,  that  the  like  permanency  pertains  to  the  thing! 
of  charity  and  faith,  when  they  have  once  obtained  an  effective  lodg 
ment  in  the  inner  man,  "  T?he  things  appertaining  to  man  whi<3 
have  been  impressed  by  faith  and  charity,  or  which  man  absolutelj 
believes  and  loves,  these  are  perpetually  in  his  thought  and  will,  foi 
he  thinks  them  and  wills  them,  although  he  is  in  ideas  and  engage 
mcnts  about  other  things,  and  he  supposes  that  they  are  not  thei 
present  in  the  mind,  for  they  are  then  among  other  things  which  con 
stitute  the  mind's  quality ;  that  this  is  the  case  is  very  evident  fron: 
the  spiritual  sphere,  which  encompasses  a  spirit  or  angel,  for  whei 
he  approaches  it  is  instantly  known  from  tlmt  sphere  of  what  faiti 
and  what  charity  he  is,  together  with  several  otner  things  in  whicl; 
he  is  interested,  although  at  the  time  he  thinks  nothing  at  all  about 
them.  Such  things  are  what  constitute  the  life  of  the  mind  of  everj 
one,  and  keep  themselves  perpetually  there.  These  observations  might 
be  illustrated  by  very  many  things  appertaining  to  man,  as  from  the 
affections,  and  from  the  actions  impressed  from  infancy,  and  the  like 
which  are  present  and  bear  rule,  though  nothing  is  manifestly  thought 
about  it."  This  is  remarkable,  as  it  indicates  that  all  the  infantile 
states  of  an  individual  are  latently  present  in  his  interiors,  even  in  old 
age,  though  from  being  entirely  dormant,  he  is  ordinarily  wholly 
unconscious  of  them.  What  a  wonder  of  wonders,  then,  is  the  humar 
economy !  To  think  that  what  we  have  once  experienced  alwaye 
remains !  or,  as  I  have  had  occasion  elsewhere  to  express  it,  that  the 
life  lived  on  earth  is  lived  forever!  How  heedful,  then,  does  it  be 
come  us  to  be,  that  the  life  contracted  in  the  present  world  should  be 
such  that  we  would  not  be  sorry  or  ashamed  to  have  it  reproduced 
in  the  other  world  before  the  eyes  of  spirits  and  angels.    For  there  it 
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rnnst  be  reproduced  iu  all  its  features — in  all  its  lights  and  shades — in 
all  its  goods  and  evils !  What  is  the  real  process  of  the  last  judgment 
as  it  respects  each  individual  person?  "  It  is  a  constant  truth,  that 
every  man  rises  again  after  death  into  another  life,  and  stands  before 
the  judgment.  This  judgment  is  thus  accomplished.  As  soon  as  his 
corporeal  organs  grow  cold,  which  takes  place  after  a  few  days,  he  is 
raised  again  of  the  Lord  by  celestial  angels,  who  at  first  are  attendant 
on  him  ;  but  when  he  is  such  that  he  cannot  remain  with  them,  he  is 
then  received  by  spiritual  angels;  and  successively  afterwards  by 
good  spirits.  For  all  whatever,  that  come  into  the  other  life,  are  wel- 
come ^ests  who  meet  a  kind  reception.  But  as  every  one's  desires 
follow  nim,  he  who  has  led  a  wicked  life  cannot  abide  long  with  the 
aneels  and  good  spirits,  but  successively  separates  himself  from  them, 
and  this  until  he  comes  among  spirits  whose  life  is  similar  and  con- 
formable to  that  which  he  had  while  in  the  world.  It  then  appears  . 
to  him  as  if  he  was  in  his  bodily  life,  and,  in  fact,  it  is  a  continuation 
of  his  life.  From  this  life  his  judgment  commences.  They  who  have 
led  a  wicked  life,  in  process  of  time  descend  into  hell :  they  who 
have  led  a  good  life,  are  by  degrees  elevated  by  the  Lord  into  heaven. 
Such  is  the  last  judgment  of  every  person." 

Is  not  this  requiring  or  calling  up  that  which  is  past?  But  why 
cannot  the  evil  abide  with  the  good  ?  Is  it  not  from  the  internal 
repugnance  of  the  sphere  of  their  life  ?  Because  their  acquired  earthly 
character  adheres  to  them,  and  the  spirits  who  explore  the  character 
perceive  the  dissonance,  as  well  as  the  soul  itself 

But  we  have  another  suggestion  to  make  of  a  very  grave  import, 
growing  directly  out  of  the  subject  before  us.  We  have  spoken  thus 
far  of  the  influences  acting  upon  us,  and  intimated  that  every,  even 
the  slightest  incident,  is  impressing  itself  in  some  way  upon  us,  and 
tending  to  form  our  interior  life,  that  is,  our  permanent  character. 
But  as  others  act  upon  us,  so  do  we  act  upon  others.  The  intercourse 
of  society  is  continually  moulding  the  states  of  those  who  come  within 
its  sphere.  What  a  responsibility,  then,  attaches  to  our  demeanor 
ID  the  various  relations  we  sustain  to  each  other !  You  are,  for  in- 
Btance,  a  man  of  business.  Under  the  prompting  of  an  inordinate 
worldly  spirit,  you  are  led  by  some  opportunity  that  occurs  to  take 
Bome  advantage,  in  the  way  of  traffic,  of  your  neighbor.  By  an 
aberration  seemingly  slight,  and  perhaps  sanctioned  by  the  example 
of  others^  from  the  strict  rule  of  right,  you  manage  to  possess  yourself  ' 
of  that  which  in  justice  belongs  to  another.  You  mislead,  you  deceive, 
jfOU  overreach,  you  defraud.  Now  what  is  the  real  measure  of  the 
criminality  which  marks  your  conduct  in  this  transaction  ?  Is  it  the 
amount  of  the  pecuniary  loss  which  your  brother  sustains  at  your 
hands ?  This  is  undoubtedly  something;  but  this  is  by  no  means  all. 
Yon  actually  produce  a  moral  effect,  not  only  upon  your  own  spirit; 
you  not  only  pervert  and  disrupt  the  infinitely  delicate  texture  of 
your  own  spiritual  being,  but  the  legitimate  tendency  of  the  act  is  to 
work  the  same  disastrous  effects  upon  him.  The  ultimate  results  may, 
indeed,  be  prevented  in  him  by  the  force  of  counter  influences  of 
goodness  and  truth,  but  still  the  direct  and  legitimate  teiid^ii^^  o^ 
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your  action  is  to  transfer  to  him  the  impress  of  your  own  evil,  and 
you  can  take  no  credit  to  yourself  if  the  normal  effect  is  not  realized. 
I  ou  are  doing  what  you  would  do  if  your  actual  end  were  to  corrupt 
his  integrity.  You  are  strengthening  in  him  the  proclivities  to  a 
wrong  conduct.  You  are  affecting  the  forms  of  his  interior  life.  You 
are  modifying  the  spiritual  substances  which  enter  the  composition 
of  his  inner  man.  You  arc  reproducing  yourself  in  him;  and,  in  the 
revelations  of  another  world,  you  may  be  able  to  discriminate  the 
precise  effect  which  your  life  has  wrought  in  his  life.  And  will  there 
then  be  any  prospect  of  remedy  ?  Alas !  no.  It  is  too  late  !  As  this 
view  is  sanctioned  by  the  eternal  truth  of  heaven,  we  would  fain  have 
it  impressed  on  every  mind,  that  we  act  upon  each  other  both  in  this 
world  and  the  next,  by  a  real  transfusion  ot  substance.  The  virus  of 
a  pestilential  disease  was  never  a  more  actual  entity^  however  subtle, 
attenuated,  and  ethereal,  than  is  that  influence  which  emanates  from 
•  the  sphere  of  a  corrupt  affection.  A  malaria  engendered  from  a  stag- 
nant marsh,  and  conveyed  by  the  air,  is  not  an  imaginary  thing — a 
kind  of  potent  nihility — it  is  a  real  substance,  though  its  particles  mav 
be  invisible  and  infinitesmally  small ;  and  it  acta  upon  the  thousand- 
fold little  vessels  of  the  bodily  structure,  and  upon  the  blood,  and  thus 
conveys  poison  and  death  into  the  system.  In  like  manner,  the  sphere 
.  of  evil  acts  upon  the  spiritual  organization  of  those  with  whom  it 
comes  in  contact,  and  leaves  its  deadly  touch  behind  it.  It  incorpor- 
ates itself  into  the  very  frame- work  of  the  inner  man,  and  no  ablution 
will  ever  wash  it  out :  no  unguent  ever  heal  it.  A  stain  is  fixed  upon 
the  undying  spirit,  and  it  remains.  Not  that  even  this  will  avail 
positively  and  inevitably  in  every  case  to  i)reclude  the  possibility  of 
regeneration  and  eternal  life.  What  we  say  is,  that  a  certain  effect  is 
produced,  and  that  this  (ffect  remains  permanent.  Certainly,  th^fact 
that  a  man  has  sinned,  can  never  be  annihilated  or  annulled.  In  like 
manner,  the  natural  conseqvsnces  of  the  transgression  wrought  upon 
the  spirit  of  the  transgressor  will  follow,  so  that  although  he  may 
finally  be  saved  by  the  paramount  power  of  other  agencies,  yet  his 
state  to  eternity  will  not  be  what  it  would  have  been  had  he  not 
yielded  to  the  evil  prompting  ministered  by  you. 

Who  can  doubt,  then,  if  what  we  have  now  advanced  be  the  voice 
of  unimpeachable  truth,  that  we  have  abundant  grounds  to  pause  on 
the  vestibule  of  the  opening  year,  and  ponder  our  position.  A  new 
view  is  probably  presented  to  many  minds,  of  what  we  may  call  the 
necessary  and  normal  effects  of  our  conduct.  It  is  a  view  of  things 
built  upon  no  abstractions,  but  upon  the  fundamental  laws  of  our 
being.  The  doctrines  of  the  New  Church  deal  in  no  empty  abstrac- 
tions. Every  thing  is  real  and  substantial.  And  can  the  soundness 
of  this  view  be  denied  ?  Can  you  feel  free  to  set  it  down  among 
Swedenborgian  whimsies?  I  trow  not.  The  inward  oracle  in  your 
own  minds  will  testify  that  it  is  true.  The  fact  is,  the  genuine  reason 
why  our  doctrines  are  often  rejected,  when  the  matter  is  thoroughly 
sifted,  is  not  because  they  are  7iot  seen  to  be  true,  but  because  they 
are.  Here  is  the  real  pinch.  There  is  a  secret  intuition,  that  if  there 
78  any  truth  in  the  univeree,  it  is  here.    But  if  the  previous  state  of 
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the  man  is  snch  as  to  render  the  truth  unwelcome,  because  it  strikes 
80  deep  and  lays  such  a  demand  on  the  life's  love,  then  the  reluctant 
spirit  will  enwrap  itself  with  fallacies,  and  make  a  feint  of  escaping 
the  irresistible  conclusion,  by  pretending  to  itself  that  it  is  a  vague 
and  dreamy  system,  and  as  distinguished  divines  deny  it,  and  write 
books  against  it,  it  must  be  all  delusion.  But  assuredly  it  is  no  de- 
losion,  and  with  one  who  has  gained  some  tolerable  acquaintance 
with  its  leading  features,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  stifle  the  assurance 
»  that  these  are  not  the  words  of  him  that  is  mad,  or  that  hath  a  devil, 
and  it  becomes  us  to  beware  of  crucifying  these  deep  convictions  that 
spring  up  in  the  centre  of  the  soul,  for  to  this  again  applies  the  tes- 
'   timony  of  the  text:  "Gk)d  requireth  that  which  is  past," 

And  here  we  cannot  but  pause  to  advert  to  a  subject  involving  pro- 
blems of  retribution  too  profound  and  complicated  lor  human  solution. 
We  all  know,  because  we  all  feel,  the  straitness  and  the  pressure  and 
the  paralysis  that  is  upon  every  department  of  the  enterprise  of  the 
country.    This  disastrous  crisis  must  have  had  a  cause,  or  causes,  and 
apon  whatever  be  the  procuring  cause  must  be  charged  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  multiform  distress  under  which  all  classes  groan.     Not 
only  are  multitudinous  establishments,  mercantile  and  mechanical, 
suddenly  closed,  and  thousands  of  operatives  thrown  out  of  employ, 
but  the  vested  funds  of  widows  and  orphans,  and  of  honest  and  unsus- 
pecting men,  have  been  wrested  from  tnem,  and  the  innocent  sufferers 
thus  robbed  of  their  only  means  of  support.    Now  we  do  not  by  any 
means  deny  that  there  may  be  certain  features  of  governmental 
policy  which  may  have  tended  to  this  result ;  that  overwrought  trad- 
ing, excessive  imports,  or  the  lack  of  due  protection,  may  be  assigned 
among  the  official  causes  of  the  present  prostration.    These  are  ques- 
tions which  we  do  not  feel  competent  to  decide.    But  assuredly  there 
is  no  hazard  in  affirming,  that  a  general  want  of  confidence  is  exten- 
sively prevalent  throughout  the  business  world,  and  that  a  culpable 
cause  from  some  quarter  has  contributed  to  bring  it  about.    Who  was 
it  that  set  the  precedent,  or  led  off  in  that  iniquitous  career  which  has 
resulted  in  breaking  down  the  spirit  of  trust  existing  between  man  and 
man,  and  constituting  a  more  important  circulating  medium  than  even 
the  gold  and  silver  deemed  to  lorm  the  vital  element  of  social  and 
commercial  life  ?    A  fearful  retribution  must  in  some  way  visit  itself 
upon  the  guilty  parties  whose  hands  have  been  foremost  in  lifting  the 
flood-gates  of  the  general  disaster  by  some  act  of  stupendous  fraud, 
which  has  drawn  after  it  the  execrations  of  thousands ;  but  it  is  not  to 
be  disguised  that  such  appalling  outbreaks  of  iniquity  are  usually  the 
mere  exponents  of  the  prevailing  internal  state  of  the  body  politic,  in 
which  they  occur.    Like  fetid  ulcers  breaking  out  upon  the  surface 
of  the  human  body,  they  indicate  the  morbiu  condition  which  lurks 
within.     Let  us  not,  then,  suppose  that  a  righteous  judgment  would 
affix  all  the  wrong  to  the  defrauders,  forgers,  peculators  and  swindlers, 
whose  gigantic  delinquencies  have  opened  the  door  for  the  ingress  of  so 
much  misery.    The  general  state  of  things  which  has  led  to  these 
enormities,  is  a  state  made  up  of  the  conjoint  influences  of  thousands  and 
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tens  of  thousands  of  individuals  who  have  contributed  their  share  to  the 
general  result.  What  we  may  term  the  general  sphere  of  greed  in  the 
community,  and  to  which  we  have  probably  all  more  or  less  contri- 
buted our  quota,  has  naturally  tendea  to  this  effect.  In  the  formation 
of  this  sphere,  this  spirit  of  cupidity,  our  own  particular  agency  we 
may  be  unable  to  appreciate  or  compute ;  but  it  is  known  to  Omni- 
science, and  will  eventually  be  known  to  us,  for  "  God  requireth  that 
which  is  past."  Whether  in  our  social  or  political  relations,  we  are 
still  creatures  of  account,  and  it  is  vain  to  hope  that  our  individual 
responsibility  can  ever  be  shifted  off  from  us.  The  legislator,  who 
gives  his  consent  to  an  unrighteous  enactment,  though  his  agency  may 
here  be  merged  in  that  of  numbers  associated  with  him,  yet  it  will  l)€ 
weighed  to  the  minutest  tittle  hereafter,  and  the  just  recompense  ol 
reward  meted  out  to  it. 

As,  then,  we  are  all  starting  together  at  this  epoch  with  the  hope 
of  running  the  round  of  another  year,  though  God  only  knows  whethei 
we  shall  reach  the  goal,  will  it  not  be  well,  will  it  not  be  wise,  seriouslj 
to  recollect  ourselves,  and  begin  the  race  with  new  views,  new  aima 
new  resolves,  as  befitteth  those  who  are  conscious  of  coming  under  $ 
new  dispensation  ?  '*  Behold,  I  make  all  things  new,''  If  the  proceai 
of  our  regeneration  has  flagged  during  the  past  twelvemonth — if  the 
fleeting  interests  of  the  wond  have  had  too  much  sway — if  that  whicl 
is  seen  and  temporal  has  unduly  borne  down  that  which  is  unseen  anc 
eternal — let  us  open  a  new  account  with  heaven.  Let  us  not  merelj 
take  inventories  of  our  worldly  goods  and  see  how  our  affairs  stanc 
with  our  fellow  men,  but  let  us  take  an  inventory  also  of  our  spiritua 
goods,  and  see  whether  every  thing  is  fair  and  prosperous  in  tha' 
department.  It  will  be  of  little  ^vaii  to  find  our  balance-sheet  report 
ing  large  accessions  of  worldly  wealth,  if  we  are  nearing  bankruptcy 
in  our  spiritual  concerns.  Wnat  are  external  riches  compared  witl 
internal  ?  What  are  even  the  truths  of  the  spiritual  kingdom,  if  th( 
corresponding  delights  of  truth  are  wanting?  How  comparatively 
barren  and  dreary  to  dwell  in  the  region  of  mere  intellectual  assur 
ance.  How  sad  to  forego  the  abounding  pleasures — the  affluent  joys— 
of  that  soul  which  is  studious  of  the  influent  good  from  the  fountaii 
of  love  divine.  Oh,  let  our  souls  be  pervaded  by  this  celestial  ele 
ment,  and  how  sweetly  does  life  flow  on — how  tranquilly  can  we  behoh 
the  rapid  days  and  weeks  and  months  glide  by  us  !  And  when  ou 
friends,  at  the  return  of  the  anniversary  season,  wish  us  a  "  HapK 
New  Year,"  and  a  gi*eat  many  of  them,  the  secret  response  will  l> 
very  apt  to  be  that  it  were  a  kinder  wish  to  wish  they  miffht  be  fe\ 
and  quickly  flown,  that  we  might  sooner  enter  upon  the  rich  reversioi 
that  awaits  our  change  ;  for  though  willing  to  stay,  we  shall  be  mor 
willing  to  depart.  Indeed,  we  may  say,  that  time  ceases  to  be  time- 
age  ceases  to  be  age — with  him  who  has  entered  into  the  full  intell 
gence  and  experience  of  state — a  state  of  wisdom  and  affection  whicl 
allies  him  with  the  angels,  who  live  not  so  much  in  the  past  and  th 
future,  as  in  the  present.  We  shall  then  have  no  heaviness  of  soul  i; 
contemplatinz  the  declaration  of  the  text,  that  ^'  God  requireth  ths 
which  is  past/' 
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ARTICLE    II. 


IS  SWBDENBORG  INFALLIBLE  ? 


We  gave  in  the  Eepository  for  July,  1854,  some  one  or  two  extracts 
of  rather  a  complimentary  vein  from  the  "  Practical  Christian,"  edited 
^  the  Eev.  Adm  Ballou  of  the  Hopedale  Community,  Milford,  Mass. 
lie  following  paragraphs  occurring  in  the  same  article  we  had  in- 
tended to  notice  at  an  earlier  date,  out  like  many  other  purposes  it 
has  been  deferred  per  force.  We  have  at  length  found  time  to  write 
and  room  to  publish  : 

''I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Professor  Bash,  Editor  of  *  The  Anglo  Ame- 
rican New  Church  Repositorj,'  New- York,  for  the  frequent  receipt  of  Swedenbor- 
gkn  publications.  In  all  these  I  find  much  that  is  interesting,  instructing,  and  ex- 
oeUenl.  If  I  also  find  some  things,  to  my  mind,  doubtful  and  exceptionable,  I  am  not 
the  leas  grateful  for  the  favors  conferred.  I  am  happy  to  include  myself  among 
the  number  of  the  Professor^s  friends,  and  also  to  reckon  him  among  mxne^  however 
ir^elj  we  may  diSer  on  some  points  of  fajth  and  practice.  We  can  diflfer,  I  trust, 
wiihoat  enmity,  or  disrespect,  or  unkindness.  I  have  received  his  Monthly,  the 
'New  Chorch  Repository,'  in  exchange  for  the  Practical  Christian,  quite  regularly 
most  of  the  time  since  its  commencement.  I  have  always  foufid  it  laden  with  val- 
uable contents,  which,  thoueh  often  contrary  to  my  own  persuasions  of  truth,  or 
beyond  my  faith,  have  breathed  a  spirit  of  candor  and  earnest  sincerity  that  com- 
manded my  respect.  And  I  can  but  rejoice  that,  in  spite  of  many  discouragements, 
and  insofficient  pecuniary  remuneration,  he  persevenngly  continues  his  publication 
<^the  Repository,  and  labors  with  unabated  zeal  in  various  ways  to  enlighten  man- 
kmd  into  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  as  it  is  to  him, 

^  If  I  could  believe,  as  he  does,  in  the  imrrability  of  Swedenborg's  spiritual  illu- 
mination and  teachings,  I  should  plant  myself  cordially  by  his  side,  and  be  his  co- 
wozker  in  the  same  cause.  It  would  then  be  my  imperative  duty  to  do  so.  But  so 
kmg  as  I  honestly  regard  the  great  Seer  as  having  been  left  liable  to  error  and  mis- 
take in  a  ^eater  or  lees  degree,  I  must  sit  as  an  eclectic  judge  on  his  writings,  and 
take  the  liberty  to  doubt  or  reject  what  appears  to  me  contrary^  absolute  truth 
and  right.  In  so  doing  it  is  possible  my  own  ignorance,  darkness,  and  lack  of  wis- 
dom may  be  the  cause  of  all  my  doubts  and  dissents  ;  still  I  must  follow  my  highest 
oonvietioins  for  the  time  being.  I  have  found  so  much  to  embrace,  love,  and  revere 
in  Swedenborg,  that  I  delight  to  honor  and  commend  his  testimonies,  so  far  as  I 
ean  do  it  without  transcending  the  limits  of  honest  judgment.  His  doctrine  of  the 
'Eqmlibrium*  of  Good  and  Evu,  and  the  Eternity  of  the  Hells,  with  many  concomi- 
tant representations  of  the  condition  of  men  and  things,  here  and  hereafter,  I  am 
obliged  to  reject  as  errors.  I  must  also  reject  his  ideas  of  the  license  to  be  given  to 
*  Scortatory  Love.*  None  of  the  explanations  given  by  his  disciples  on  these  points 
have  yet  relieved  my  mind  of  the  objections  and  difficulties  which  attend  them.  It 
does  anpear  to  me,  that  there  are  contradictions  and  inconsistencies  in  the  teach- 
ing 01  Swedenborg,  which  cannot  be  reconciled  by  any  means  compatible  with  a 
£air  construction  of  his  language.  Standing  as  I  do,  I  can  accept,  honor  and  com- 
mend whatever  seems  to  me  ebviouslv  true  and  good  in  those  teachings,  and  reject 
or  hold  in  suspense  what  appears  otherwise.  I  very  well  know  that  in  this  1  am 
no  Swedenborgian  ]  -nnee  to  oe  such,  a  man  must  bow  to  the  illustrious  lUuminee 
in  the  full  faith  that  the  Lord  raised  him  above  all  actual  error,  as  to  the  truth 
and  right  of  what  he  testified.  When  I  can  go  this  length,  I  shall  of  course  cease 
to  caU  in  ouestion  any  thing  he  taught,  and  shall  discard  all  faiths,  opinions,  philo- 
sophies, reli^ons,  and  morals  contrary  to  his.  Till  then  I  shall  take  the  r^^mv 
biuty  to  eeketitnae,  aeoepi,  doubt,  arrejeetf  aooording  to  my  owii\u|^<»i>\iYk:|^^? 
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We  like  a  candid  adversary  and  a  candid  dissentient,  if  we  must 
have  either  or  both.  The  tone  of  the  above  comes  well  up  to  our  idea 
of  a  kindly,  gentlemanly,  and  Christian-like  dissent  from  that  peculiar 
estimate  which  Newchurchmen  find  themselves  constrained  to  form  of 
Swedenborg  as  a  teacher  of  divine  doctrines.  With  a  profound  res- 
pect for  the  character  of  "  the  great  Seer  " — with  an  acknowledgment 
of  having  found  "  much  to  embrace,  love,  and  revere  "  in  him — he  still 
objects  to  the  idea  of  his  "  inerrability,"  and  feels  that  he  "  must  sit 
as  an  eclectic  judge  on  his  writings,"  exercising  the  full  liberty  to 
doubt  and  reject  according  as  the  evidence  in  the  case  impels.  Now 
it  rec^uires  but  a  slight  acquaintance  with  the  tenor  of  Swedenbor^s 
teachmgs  to  perceive  that  no  one  can  possibly  be  farther  from  requir- 
ing faith  without  adequate  evidence  than  he.  He  insists  most  strenn- 
ously  upon  every  man's  seeing  the  truth  with  his  own  eyes,  and  not 
with  the  borrowed  optics  of  others.  A  faith  which  rests  upon  the 
mere  dictum  of  any  man,  however  wise,  good,  or  true ;  a  system  of 
religious  doctrines  professedly  emanating  from  heaven,  the  certitude 
of  which  the  holder  does  not  perceive  for  himself — which  is  not 
imbibed  and  inwrought  into  the  material  of  one's  own  knowledge 
— will  be  found  to  have  no  permanence,  no  fixedness,  in  the  mind, 
nor  would  ti  have  any  practical  value  if  it  had.  The  truth  of 
his  own  mission  he  would  make  no  exception  to  this  rule.  He  does 
not  ask  to  be  believed  upon  his  mere  affirmation.  He  would  have 
nothing  taken  upon  naked  trust.  He  reiterates  again  and  again, 
that  every  thing  in  regard  to  religious  belief  must  be  ^rational.  He 
addresses  himself  directly  to  the  rational  faculty  of  his  readers. 
He  virtually  says  to  them,  "If  you  cannot  accord  me  a  rational 
credence — if  you  are  not  conscious  of  an  inward  response  to  my 
claims  uttered  by  the  voice  of  your  highest  and  soundest  reason — 
then  withhold  that  credence  altogether.  At  least  hold  the  matter  un- 
der advisement ;  do  not  yield  assent  till  you  feel  you  cannot  refuse  it" 
This  is  certainly  fair,  and  tends  rather  to  beget  a  prepossession  in 
favor  of  the  claimant.  It  is  upon  this  ground  that  Swedenborg's 
espousers  have  embraced  his  doctrines,  and  they  would  not  admit 
that  the  light  in  which  they  are  impliedly  represented  in  the  follow- 
ing words  is  entirely  just:  "Standing  as  I  do,  I  can  accept,  honor 
and  commend  whatever  seems  to  me  obviously  true  and  good  in  those 
teachings,  and  reject  or  hold  in  suspense,  what  appears  otherwise.  I 
very  well  know  that  in  this  I  am  no  Swedenborgian  ;  since  to  be  such, 
a  man  must  bow  to  the  illustrious  Illuminee  in  the  full  faith  that  the 
Lord  raised  him  above  all  actual  error,  jas  to  the  truth  and  right  of 
what  he  testified."  This  carries  the  implication  of  a  certain  succumb- 
ing to  the  force  of  authority  rather  than  to  the  light  of  evidence,  in 
strong  contrast  with  which  the  writer  sets  forth  his  own  mental  atti- 
tude in  respect  to  the  alleged  revelations.  It  is  seemingly  implied 
that  the  "Swedenborgian"  does  not  even  feel  at  liberty  to  "hold  in  sus- 
pense "  averments  of  which  he  does  not  at  present  see  the  truth  but  re- 
ceives implicitlv  and  indiscriminately  whatever  is  propoimded  to  him 
hy  his  oracle.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  such  is  not  the  mental 
&/a^uff  of  the  inteWgent  receivers  of  Swedenborg.    They  know  noth- 
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10^  of  imy  such  blind  and  nnqaestioning  addiction  to  any  man's  ip96 
imL    Tjibj  have  indeed  a  profound  and  predominant  respect  to 
whatever  he  has  affirmed,  when  once  his  general  claim  to  a  divine 
mission  is  established  in  their  minds,  but  this  may  consist  with  great 
hesitation  as  to  particular  points  of  doctrine  or  disclosure,  and  though 
they  do  not  feel  free  to  denjjr  what  staggers  their  faith,  yet  neither  do 
they  feel  called  to  admit  it  without  farther  research  and  reflection. 
They  may  stand  iu  doubt  of  the  true-meant  sense  of  his  words,  and 
they  are  willing  to  wait  till  the  uncertainty  is  cleared  up.    Their  posi- 
tion in  this  respect  is  probably  very  similar  to  that  of  mx.  Ballon  him- 
self in  regard  to  the  Christian  Scriptures.    He  no  doubt  accepts  them, 
on  the  wnoUj  as  an  authoritative  revelation  from  heaven,  while  at  the 
same  time  he  is  ready  to  admit  that  in  respect  to  certain  minor  de- 
tails involved  he  is  not  at  present  entirely  satisfied,  but  awaits  with 
patience  the  coming  in  of  a  superior  light  that  shall  dissipate  his 
doubts.    Would  he  concede  that  in  this  there  was  ought  of  a  slavish 
submission  to  authority  ?  Would  he  grant  that  the  infidel  could  rightly 
8ay  to  him,  ^^  Standing  as  I  do,  I  can  accept,  honor,  and  commend 
whatever  seems  to  me  obviously  true  and  good  in  those  (biblical) 
teachings,  and  reject  or  hold  in  suspense,  what  appears  otherwise.    I 
very  well  know  that  in  this  I  am  no  Christian ;  since  to  be  such,  a 
man  must  bow  to  the  illustrious  penmen  in  the  full  faith  that  the  Lord 
has  raised  them  above  all  actual  error,  as  to  the  (ruth  and  right  of 
what  they  testified?"    Would  Mr.  B.  admit  the  justice  of  this  latent 
vein  of  glorying  over  the  position  that  he  occupied  ?    Would  he  not 
say  with  Pauly  "  *  Tour  glorifying  is  not  good  V    You  take  an  unfaii* 
advantage  of  my  general  assent  to  the  truth  of  the  divine  revelation 
by  virtually  charging  me  with  an  aWect  subjection  to  authoritjr  on 
the  bare  basis  of  sudi  an  assent  ?"    Now  we  should  esteem  it  a  ravor 
if  Mr.  B.  would  state  the  exact  point  of  difference  in  the  two  cases,  or 
upon  what  grounds  he  conceives  himself  justified  in  accepting  the 
Bible  as  a  truthful  revelation  from  God,  which  do  not  exist  with  the 
Newchurchman  in  forming  the  same  opinion  of  the  revelations  of 
Swedenborg.    Not  that  they  regard  these  revelations  as  of  co-ordir 
note  authority  with  the  divine  Word,  but  simplv  as  being  intrinsir 
oaUyaa  true.    If  he  admits,  as  he  undoubtedly  will,  contradictions  and 
inconsistencies  in  the  letter  of  both,  why  does  he  demand  a  degree  of 
in&llibility  in  the  one  which  he  is  willing  to  dispense  with  in  the  other? 

"  So  long  as  I  honestly  regard  the  great  Seer  as  having  been  left 
liable  to  error  and  mistake  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  I  must  sit  as 
an  eclectic  judge  on  his  writings,  and  take  the  liberty  to  doubt  or  to 
reject  what  appears  to  me  contrary  to  absolute  truth  and  right."  So 
be  it ;  but  does  not  Mr.  B.  exorcise  the  same  liberty  as  to  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  ?  Does  he  receive  their  everj^  literal  averment  with  impli- 
cit mth  ?  If  not,  why,  we  ask  again,  obiect  to  the  infallibility  of  Swe- 
denborg and  yet  take  no  exceptions  to  the  infallibility  of  Holy  Writ? 
We  simply  desire  to  be  enlightened  as  to  the  equity  of  the  rule  which 
is  so  diversely  applied  in  the  two  cases. 

But,  Mr.  B.  says,  "  If  I  could  believe  as  he  (Prof  B.)  does,  in  the 
iMrrabOdiy  of  Swedenborg's  spiritual  illumination  and  tQ8y(:.niii^^\ 
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should  plant  myself  cordially  by  bis  side,  and  be  bis  co-worker  in  the 
same  cause."  We  should  certainly  hail,  with  great  pleasure,  the  ac- 
cession to  our  side  of  such  a  devoted  firiend  to  truth  and  humanity  as 
we  recognize  in  the  editor  of  the  "  Practical  Christian,"  and  we  have 
every  assurance  that  nothing  but  the  lack  of  the  above  mentioned 
conviction  stands  in  the  way  of  such  a  consecration  of  his  services. 
We  are  satisfied  that  no  degree  of  popular  prejudice  or  odium,  of  per- 
secution or  suffering,  of  ignominy  or  outlawry,  would  deter  him  at  all 
from  the  course  in  question  if  he  saw  it  to  be  the  course  required  \xj 
fidelity  to  conscience.  Why,  then,  are  we  not  in  sympathy  on  this 
head  ?  It  becomes  a  somewhat  curious  psychological  question,  espe- 
cially if,  as  we  have  ventured  to  intimate,  our  friend  demands  in  re- 
fard  to  Swedenborg  the  application  of  a  test  which  he  is  willing  to 
ispense  with  in  regard  to  the  Scriptures.  That  he  is  prompted, 
equally  with  ourselves,  by  an  innate  love  of  truth,  we  dare  not  doubt, 
and  yet  that  we  are  very  unequally  impressed  by  the  same  class  of 
facts  would  seem  to  be  indubitable.  Yet  why  should  this  be  the  case? 
Why  should  that  which  is  overwhelming  evidence  to  one  be  no  appre- 
ciable evidence  to  the  other?  Are  our  minds  so  differently  consti- 
tuted ?  We  recognize  without  difficulty  the  truth  of  Im  general  posi- 
tions on  the  subjects  of  reform  to  which  he,  is  devoted.  We  sympa- 
thize with  him  in  regard  to*  the  evils  of  War,  Slavery,  Intemperance, 
and  Social  Wrosg.  If  we  do  not  feel  impelled  to  "  plant  ourselves 
by  his  side  "  in  a  co-working  fellowship,  it  is  simply  because  that,  in 
our  present  state  of  mind,  we  think  we  can  labor  to  more  effect,  even 
in  promoting  these  very  ends,  by  aiming  in  the  first  instance  at  a 
somewhat  diSerent  object,  while  at  the  same  time  we  have  a  very  dis- 
tinct perception  of  the  various  moral  and  social  desiderata  which  he  is 
endeavoring  to  supply.  But  our  friend  does  not  realize  our  stand- 
point as  we  do  his  ;  and  we  infer  that  he  does  not  open  his  mind  to 
the  full  force  of  the  evidence  that  actually  bears  upon  it  from  this 
source.  Let  us  see  if  we  can  explain  ourselves  more  fully  on  this 
head. 

It  would  seem  that  the  first  question  with  Mr.  B.  in  regard  to  Swe- 
denborg is  his  absolute  "  inerrability  "  or  infallibility.  With  us  it  is 
not.  Our  grand  inquiry  is,  whether  Swedenborg  is  what  he  claims  to 
be — a  divinely  commissioned  messenger  of  God  to  man,  whose  grand 
function  it  was  to  announce  and  unfold  the  nature  of  the  Lord's  second 
advent.  If  he  be,  we  infer  of  course  that  his  teachings  have  all  the  infal- 
libility necessary  to  make  them  absolutely  reliable,  but  this  is  with  us 
the  second  question,  and  not  the  first.  And  why  should  it  not  be  so  with 
our  dubitating  friend?  He  receives  the  Sacred  Scriptures  as  on  the 
whole  the  Word  of  God,  and  he  gives  them  this  character  because  on 
the  whole,  they  approve  themselves,  in  his  judgment,  entitled  to  it.  As 
a  whole  thej  answer  the  demand  of  his  intelligence  in  regard  to  what 
such  a  revelation  should  be  and  how  it  should  authenticate  itself  to  his 
mijid.  Consequently  he  can  by  no  means  ignore  this  revelation  as  the 
highest  external  authority  in  respect  to  all  great  principles  and  precepts 
of  moral  duty  and  of  all  spiritual  information.  Now  it  is  assurealy 
among  the  oredenda  of  that  revelation  which  we  have  a  right  to  sup- 
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me  Mr.  B.  holds  as  a  Christian,  that  there  is  snch  an  event  an- 
unmced  as  the  Second  Ooming  of  onr  Lord  and  Savionr  Jesns  Christ. 
is  to  the  precise  manner  in  which  this  event  shall  be  accomplished, 
re  do  not  ask  him  at  present  to  define  his  belief.  But  as  to  the  naked 
aci  itself,  we  presume  we  may  safely  consider  him  as  admitting  it. 
Diis  then  is  (mr  starting  point.  Christ's  Second  Advent  is  at  wme 
MM  to  pass  firom  the  category  of  prophecy  to  that  of  history.  We 
asmne  that  Mr.  B.  agrees  with  us  m  tuis.  What  then  is  the  true  or 
he  nioet  reasonable  construction  of  this  prophecy  ?  Passing  by  the 
igarieB  of  Millennarianism  and  Millerism,  in  the  estimate  of  which 
re  doabtlees  should  not  differ,  we  unite  in  the  demand  for  some  kind 
f  spiritual  instead  of  physical  fulfilment  of  the  prediction.  Eman- 
id  Swedenborg  rises  up  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  and  in- 
brms  ns  that  the  predicted  x^oming  of  the  Lord  was  then  about  to 
ake  place — ^that  by  means  of  a  peculiar  opening  of  his  spiritual 
SDses  and  an  intromission  into  the  spiritual  world,  he  had  not  only 
teen  enabled  to  ^rceive  the  true  nature  of  that  event,  but  that  he 
ras  moreover  called  to  act  an  important  part  in  accomplishing  it. 
ins  in  his  work  entitled  •*  The  True  Christian  Eeligion  "  he  re- 
mrka: 

"The  second  cominc  of  the  Lord  is  eflTected  hy  means  of  a  man,  before  whom  the 
«cd  has  manifested  himself^  and  whom  he  has  filled  with  his  spirit,  to  teach  the 
oetrines  of  the  New  Church  through  the  Word  from  Him.^^ 

This  he  does  "  by  means  of  a  man  who  is  not  only  able  to  receive  the  doctrines 
Fthe  Church  with  his  understanding,  but  al^  to  publish  them  by  the  press.  That 
le  Lord  has  manifested  himself  before  me,  his  servant,  and  sent  me  on  this  office, 
nd  that  after  this.  He  opened  the  sight  of  my  spirit,  and  thus  let  me  into  the  spir- 
ml  world,  and  gave  me  to  see  the  heavens  and  the  hells,  and  also  to  speak  with 
Bgeb  and  spirits,  and  this  now  continually  for  many  years,  I  testify  in  truth ;  and 
iso  that  from  the  first  day  of  that  call  I  have  not  received  any  thing  which  pertains 
>tiie  doctrines  of  that  Cfhurch  from  any  angel,  but  from  the  Lord  alone,  while  I 
Btd  the  Word. 

**  To  the  end  that  the  Lord  might  be  constantly  present,  he  has  disclosed  to  me 
!ie  ifnritnal  sense  of  His  Word,  in  which  divine  truth  is  in  its  light,  and  in  this  he 
I  eontjimally  present ;  for  his  presence  in  the  Word  is  only  by  means  of  the  spiritual 
SMS."— T.  C.  R.  780. 

If  this  be  so,  it  is  clear  that  when  the  knowledge  of  the  spiritual 
BDse  comes  to  the  world,  the  Lord  comes,  for  his  presence  is  appropri- 
tdy  in  that  sense.  And  how  much  more  or  other  than  this  is  involved 
I  the  declaration, — "  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word 
ns  with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God  ?"  Some  kind  of  identity 
etween  G^  and  the  Word  is  palpably  affirmed  in  this  passage,  and 
owever  strange  this  may  sound  on  its  first  announcement,  yet  a  little 
sflection  will  show  it  to  be  far  from  incredible.  We  have,  on  this 
ibject,  a  peculiar  philosophy,  so  to  term  it,  developed  by  Swedenborg 
)  which  we  wordd  earnestly  invite  the  attention  of  Mr.  "B.  It  is  given 
I  brief  in  the  following  extract. 

**  What  the  Lord  spake  is  called  the  Word  of  God,  and  this  is  divine  truth.   The 
^<ffd  of  saex^d  script  ure  is  nothing  else ;  for  all  divine  truth  is  there  contained^  hut 
\»  Irath  ila^  does  not  therein  appear  in  its  glory  except  before  the  «n|ge^\nM^ 
moh  as  the  intariar  iJuDgs  of  the  Wordf  wilioh  are  things  spintosl  voa  ofiX^MdoaiX^ 
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eome  within  their  peroeption,  and  also  oonstitate  their  wisdom;  wherefore  by  Ihe 
Word  of  God,  in  the  genuine  sense,  is  signified  dirine  trath,  and  in  the  saprvme  sepft, 
the  Lord  himself  who  spake  it,  for  he  spake  from  himself^  or  from  his  diTinejprinoude 
and  what  proceeds  from  himself  that  also  is  himself.  That  the  divine  proceeding  is  the 
Lord  himself,  may  be  illustrated  by  this  circumstance.  About  eyery  angel  tnere  is 
A  sphere  which  is  called  the  sphere  of  his  life,  and  effuses  itself  to  a  oonsiderable 
distance  from  him,  flowing  out,  or  proceeding  from  the  life  of  his  affectioni  or  lore, 
wheref(Hre  it  is  an  extension  of  his  life  without  him,  such  as  it  is  in  hiin,  whioh  ex- 
tension is  effected  in  the  mediate  atmosphere,  or  spiritual  aura,  which  is  the  mina 
of  heaven.    By  that  sphere  an  angel  is  perceived  at  a  distance  hj  others  as  to  the 

2«ality  of  his  affection,  which  it  has  also  been  eranted  me  sometimes  to  peroetTe. 
>ut  about  the  Lord  there  is  a  divine  sphere,  which  near  him  f^pears  as  a  sun, 
beine  his  divine  love,  from  which  that  sphere  proceeds  into  the  uniTcrsal  heaTsn     ^ 
aad  fills  it  and  constitutes  the  li^ht  whicn  is  there ;  this  sphere  is  the  divine  no-     , 
oeeding  from  the  Lord  which  in  its  essence  is  divine  truth.    A  comparison  is  here 
made  with  the  angels  for  the  sake  of  illustration^  in  order  that  it  may  be  known     | 
that  the  divine  proueding  from  the  Lord  is  the  Lord  himself  because  it  is  theproceM^g 
rf  his  love,  and  the  preceding  is  himself  without  or  out  of  himielf.^'*-^^.  E.  392.  ^ 

If  then  there  be  a  legitimate  sense  in  which  the  Word  of  the  Lord  is  \ 
the  Lord  himself,  it  will  not  be  easy,  we  think  to  deny  that  some  in-  j 
dividual  of  the  human  race  may  have  been  supematurally  illaminatod  . 
to  reveal  that  identity,  and  thus  to  be  instrumental  in  effecting  that  ^ 
eommg  which  consists  in  the  unfolding  of  this  spiritual  sense  or  spirit-  ' 
nal  presence  in  the  Divine  Word,  and  is  in  fact  a  powerful  assertion  \ 
of  that  identity.  This  sense  we  say  has  come  by  Swedenborg,  because  ■ 
the  Lord  was  pleased  to  reveal  it  to  him  immediately  from  Himself,  ■ 
and  to  endow  him  with  the  ability  to.  communicate  it  to  mankind.  ■ 
Hence  in  the  -D.  8.  8.  No.  4,  he  says : —  " 

**  To  remove,  therefore,  all  doubt  amongst  men  concerning  the  nature  and  divimtj  ^ 

of  the  Word  as  thus  declared,  t^  has  pleased  the  Lord  to  reveal  to  me  the  internal  wue  * 
thereof  which  in  its  essence  is  spiritual,  and  which  is  in  the  external  or  natnrsl 

'sense,  as  a  soul  is  in  its  body.    fniB  sense  is  the  spirit  which  gives  life  to  the  letter.  ^ 

Wherefore  this  sense  may  testify  concerning  the  aivinity  and  sanctity  of  the  Word,  ^ 

and  convince  even  the  natural  man  if  he  is  willing  to  be  convinced."  s 

We  have  adduced  these  extracts  to  show  in  what  sense  Swedenboi]^  ^ 
is  to  be  regarded  as  a  commissioned  instniment  of  the  Lord's  Second  ^ 
Coming,  to  wit,  by  revealing  that  internal  and  spiritual  import  of  the  ^ 
inspired  Word,  in  which  its  essential  divinity  consists.  To  the  same  ^ 
purpose  he  informs  us  that  the  revelations  made  through  him  of  the  ^ 
spiritual  world  constitute  an  element  of  this  second  coming ; — "  The  ^ 
reason  why  sicch  an  immediate  revelation  exists  at  this  day  is  heeavse 
this  is  what  is  v/nderstood  by  the  coming  of  the  Zord,^^ — JK  d&  -ST.  1.     ^ 

The  intimate  and  indissoluble  connection  between  the  phenomena  "^ 
of  the  spiritual  world  and  the  drift  of  the  spiritual  sense  will  be  appa-  - 
rent  from  the  ensuing  extract.     It  discloses  the  rationale  of  the  procees  * 
by  which  thoughts  and  affections  are  expressed  by  terms  denotmg  the 
various  kinds  of  animals. 

*  Inasmuch  as  the  affections  of  the  natural  man  are  signified  by  beasts,  therefore 

tiiose  affections  when  they  are  presented  visible  in  the  spiritual  world  in  the  oorres- 

ixmdent  forms  of  animals,  appear  altogether  as  forms  of  various  beasts :  thos  as 

MUttba,  sbeepf  she-goats,  kids,  he-goats,  heifers,  oxen,  cows ;  also  as  camels,  mules, 

hoTBea,  MBeBf  and  also  as  bean,  tigers,  leopardB)  liona  -,  likAwisA  «a  do^  and  serpenti 
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of  Tftriooi  kinds ;  bat  such  things  are  only  appeajranoes  of  the  affeotions  of  the 
niriii  who  are  present,  and  when  they  appear,  it  is  also  known  there  not  onlj 
oat  diej  thenoe  exist,  but  also  from  whcHn  they  are  derived ;  bat  as  soon  as  the 
aftetioiia  oease,  the  appearances  oease  also.  From  these  considerations  also  it  may  ba 
manifiBBl,  whenoe  it  is  that  beasts  are  so  often  mentioned  in  the  Word."— ^.  E,  383. 

"It  maj possibly  appear  saipritdng  to  every  one,  that  the  animals  mentioned  in  the 
Word,  and  also  those  offered  m  sacrifices,  should  signify  goodnesses  and  trutbs,  or 
what  is  the  same,  things  celestial  and  spiritual,  therefore  it  may  be  expedient  briefly 
Is  explaiii  tiie  ground  of  such  si^fication :  In  the  world  of  spirits  various  repre- 
MotiATes  axe  presented  and  exhibited  to  view,  and  frequently  among  otber  tbmgB 
tkere  appear  before  the  eyes  of  spirits  animals,  as  horses,  with  variety  of  trappings, 
onn,  eowB,  lambs,  and  divers  otner  kinds,  sometimes  such  as  were  never  seen  on 
tte  earUi,  but  they  are  only  representatives ;  the  Prophets  also  had  views  of  such 
tlmm  astiiey  are  recorded  in  the  Word,  which  likewise  were  all  from  the  spiritoal 
voni;  the  animals  which  appear  there,  are  representative  of  the  affections  of  gbod- 
Bflss  and  truth,  and  also  of  evu  and  the  false ;  good  spirits  know  perfectly  well  what 
&ey  signify,  and  also  collect  thence  what  is  tne  subject  of  ^soourse  amongst  the 
angels,  for  the  discourse  of  the  angels,  when  it  flows  down  into  the  world  of  spirits, 
is  sometimes  thus  fixed  and  exhibited  in  representatives ;  as  for  example,  when 
hetsee  appear,  the  good  spirits  know  that  the  discourse  of  the  ansels  is  about  things 
iatsUeefeoal ;  when  oxen  and  cows  appear,  that  it  is  about  natural  goodnesses ;  when 
■keep  appear,  that  it  is  about  rational  goodnesses  and  about  probity ;  when  lambs 
appear  tnat  it  is  about  goodnesses  of  a  still  interior  nature,  and  about  innocence ; 
ttd  ao  in  other  cases :  The  men  of  the  most  ancient  Church,  by  reason  of  their 
eommnnieation  with  spirits  and  angels,  and  having  visions  and  dreams  continually 
ISkb  thoM  of  the  Prophets,  know  instantly  hereby  what  was  signified  by  any  beast, 
as  soon  as  ever  the  idea  was  presented  to  them ;  from  them  first  arose  representativea, 
sod  nimificatives,  which  continued  long  afber  their  times,  and  at  len^h  were  held 
m  sacn  veneration  by  reason  of  their  antiquity  that  books  were  written  by  mere 
representatives,  and  the  books,  which  were  not  so  written,  were  held  in  no  estima- 
tion, yea,  and  accounted  of  no  sanctity  if  written  within  the  Church ;  hence  and 
for  other  mysterious  reasons  (concerning  which,  by  the  IHvine  Mercy  of  the  Lord, 
we  shall  speak  elsewhere)  the  books  of  the  Word  also  were  so  written." — A.  C.  2179. 

Sacb,  then  is  the  general  claim  of  the  illustrious  Seer  of  the  New 
Dispensation,  and  the  great  question  to  be  decided  is  whether  the 
eviaence  he  aflTords  of  such  a  mission  is  of  a  nature  and  degree  to 
satisfy  the  intelligent  inquirer.  That  this  evidence  shall  be  something 
else  than  that  of  miracles  we  presume  Mr.  B.  will  readily  concede. 
We  have  much  mistaken  the  cast  of  his  mind  and  the  general 
drift  of  his  reasonings  if  he  supposes  that  the  mere  working  of  an 
outward  miracle  will  of  itself  give  assurance  of  the  truth  of  a  moral 
doctrine.  The  use  of  a  miracle  in  confirming  a  Divine  revelation  is 
simply  to  call  attention  to  the  internal  or  intrinsic  evidence  of  euch  a 
revelation.  Shall  we  count  upon  Mr.  B.^  as  a  dissenter  from  Sweden- 
boig's  remark  upon  this  head  ? 

'*  Instead  of  miracles  there  has  taken  place  at  this  dav  an  open  manifestation  of 
the  Lord  himself,  an  intromission  into  the  spiritual  world,  and  with  it  illumination 
bj  immediate  light  from  the  Lord  in  whatever  relates  to  the  interior  thinn 
of  the  church ;  but  principally  an  opening  of  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  Wora, 
in  which  the  Lord  is  present  in  his  own  divine  light ; — This  manifestation  of  the 
Lord  and  intromission  into  the  spiritual  world  is  more  excellent  than  all  miracles ; 
But  it  has  not  been  granted  to  any  one  since  the  creation  of  the  world  as  it  has 
been  to  me.  The  men  of  the  golden  age,  indeed  conversed  with  angels )  but  it  was 
not  granted  to  them  to  be  in  any  other  light  than  what  was  natural.     To  me  hoW' 

r^  it  has  htm  granted  to  be  in  both  ^ritual  and  natwrd  light  at  thit  same  time^VGid^ 
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hereby  I  have  been  priTilejged  to  see  the  wonderful  things  of  heaven,  to  6e  en  e<Nt» 

mmy  vsiXh  angels  just  as  lam  with  men,  and  at  the  same  time  to  pursae  tratiii  ^ 

in  the  light  of  truths,  and  thus  to  perceive  and  be  ^fted  with  them,  consequent  ^ 

tobeledbyiheLord."—iV././ouma/,  1792^.288.  P 

It  would  be  the  height  of  injustice  to  refer  this  language  to  any  | 
disposition  on  the  part  of  Swedenbor^  to  vaunt  himself  of  the  remark-  ^ 
able  gifts  and  prerogatives  to  which  ne  lays  claim.    Nothing  in  hii  || 
history  gives  countenance  to  the  idea  of  his  being  actuated  b j  a  ^ 
vainglorious  ambition  to  proclaim  himself  as  a  special  favorite  afji 
Heaven.    He  elsewhere  says  on  this  head :  "  This  knowledge  is  giv«i  | 
to  me  from  our  Saviour,  not  far  any  partictUo/r  merit  ofm/me^  but  for  = 
the  great  concern  of  the  salvation  and  happiness  of  all  Christians.''  ^ 
His  object,  therefore,  in  alluding  to  his  visions  and  revelations,  is  for  t 
the  sake  of  others,  and  not  of  himself;  it  is  simply  with  a  view  to  -\ 
conciliate  attention  and  respect^ot  so  much  to  his  message  as  to  the 
Lord's  message  through  him.    He  would  fain  impress  all  men,  if  pos- 
sible, with  the  conviction  that  he  was  indeed  in  a  spiritual  state,  and    . 
that  from  the  fact  of  his  being  in  that  state  be  was  extraordinarily  . 
a  nidified  to  lay  open  the  spiritual  arcana  of  the  Word,  of  Heaven,  and 
the  Church,    if  the  fact  be  as  asserted  on  this  head,  then  we  are  to 
look  not  at  miracles,  but  at  the  internal  character  of  the  teachings 
themselves  for  evidence  of  their  divine  origin.    And  here  it  is  that  tm 
advocates  of  the  New  Church  doctrines  lay  the  stress  of  their  plea. 
They  affirm  that  the  proof  from  this  source  is  overwhelming ;  that  the 
principles  on  which  this  spiritual  sense  rests,  and  the  laws  by  which  it 
IS  governed,  so  immeasurably  transcend  every  thing  which  the  unas- 
sisted intellect  of  man  could  have  concocted  or  conceived,  that  when 
it  is  once  rightly  apprehended,  it  is  impossible  it  should  not  be  ac- 
knowledged as  of  divine  dictation. 

In  the  first  place,  the  very  idea  of  the  Word  as  essential  divine 
truth,  clothing  itself  with  the  forms  of  human  thought,  and  speech 
according  to  an  immutable  law  of  relation  between  the  spiritual 
and  the  natural  world,  so  that  such  and  such  expressions  shall,  by 
the  necessity  of  their  own  nature,  and  not  by  any  arbitrary  assign- 
ment, the  product  of  a  fancied  analogy,  convey  in  all  cases  such  and 
such  meanings,  is-  one  that  we  venture  to  sav  would  never  have 
occurred  to  the  mind  of  man  apart  from  a  special  illumination.  And 
then,  secondly,  the  amazing  richness  of  instruction,  the  depth  of  wis- 
dom, the  power  of  enforcement,  which  pour  themselves  forth  on  these 
illuminated  pages,  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  principle,  compel  a  like 
conviction.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  this  is  an  evidence  which  results 
from  an  assiduous  perusal  of  the  works,  and  from  nothing  else.  He 
who  does  not  read  cannot  appreciate ;  he  who  does  cannot  question. 
And  here  is  the  grand  difficulty.  Men  cannot  be  persuaded  to  read, 
and  therefore  they  cannot  feel  the  force  of  the  evidence  which  the 
reading  will  not  fell  to  array  before  their  minds.  We  do  not  say  that 
it  is  necessary  to  read  all  his  works,  which  are  voluminous,  in  order  to 
attain  to  an  assurance  that  they  are  breathed  from  heaven ;  but  still 
this  assurance  will  never  be  fixed  in  any  mind,  but  as  the  result  of  a 
wide  and  somewhat  prolonged  converse  with  the  writings ;  and  when 
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da  is  the  case,  bis  authority  can  be  no  more  ignored  in  matters  of 
tligious  faith  and  life,  than  the  nataral  sun  will  be  ignored  in  the 
rmament  of  heaven.  From  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind,  the 
dug  is  simply  impossible. 

But  see  tiie  disadvantage  under  which  we  labor.  Our  testimony  to 
lis  effect,  before  we  actually  embrace  the  doctrines,  amounts  to  very 
tde,  and  to  still  less  afterwards ;  for  the  moment  we  avow  ourselves 
mrinced,  and  take  rank  as  converts,  then,  forsooth,  we  become  a 
irty  to  the  system,  and  have  a  party  interest  to  sustain,  which  throws 
suspicion  over  our  declarations,  and  virtually  nullifies  their  force. 
Te  are  no  longer  competent,  because  not  impartial,  judges  in  the  case, 
ad  our  verdict  goes  for  nothing. 

But  we  are  not  now  dealing  with  objections  in  general ;  we  have  a 
D^e  case  in  our  eye.  We  are  trying  to  account  for  the  dissent  of  a 
doed  brother  from  our  estimate  of  the  character  and  works  of  Eman- 
A  Swedenborg.  And  we  have  intimated  that  it  resolves  itself  into 
lacquaintance  with  the  true  character  of  his  writings — an  inacquaint- 
lee  in  which  he  no  doubt  persists  from  having  settled  it  in  his  mind 
it  there  are  such  grave  errors  in  Swedenborg  as  to  cancel  the  claims 
hich  he  would  perhaps  otherwise  possess  to  a  very  profound  investi- 
ition.  But  this  ^ninning  objection^  on  the  score  of  alleged  error, 
lerates  as  a  continually  neutralizing  element  to  the  force  of  every 
otive  that  would  lead  to  an  habitual  familiarity  with  his  pages,  from 
liich  alone  can  we  expect  his  present  judgment  to  be  dhanged. 
It  is  here  that  we  see  the  contrast  between  the  mental  position  of 
r.  B.  and  that  of  all  established  Newchm'chmen.  With  him,  the 
lagined  error,  or  liability  to  error,  completely  overshadows  the  posi- 
re  truth  that  inheres  in  the  system,  so  that  he  can  let  the  works 
unber  on  his  shelf,  without  ever  dreaming  of  making  them  a  stand- 
d  by  which,  in  connection  with  the  Divine  Word,  and  as  an  ex- 
^onder  of  it,  every  great  law  of  moral  and  social  action  is  to  be 
termined.  With  the  sincere  receiver  of  Swedenborg,  on  the  other 
ud,  all  this  is  reversed.  Whatever  difficulty  or  objection  of  this 
od  is  urged,  the  evidence  of  truth  in  all  the  grand  features  of*  his 
leme  is  so  absolute,  so  oveVwhelmingly  resistless,  that  counter-con- 
leratioDS  are  practically  of  no  effect.  He  is  inw'ardly  assured  that 
there  is  truth  in  the  universe,  it  is  enounced  by  the  illuminated 
"ibe  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  and  as  it  is  truth  that  covers  the  whole 
Id  of  both  nature  and  revelation — truth  confirmed  to  him  by  con- 
cmsness  as  well  as  reason — he  could  perhaps  as  soon  doubt  of  his 
n  existence  as  of  the  fundamental  and  the  accessory  teachings  of 
I  venerated  guide. 

We  are  not  conscious  in  all  this  of  doing  our  friend  injustice.  He 
idently  objects  to  Swedenborg,  that  he  does  not  find  him  infaU/ible^ 
d  therefore  he  cannot  regard  him  as  an  authority.  Precisely  in 
tat  light  he  does  regard  him,  he  does  not  say,  but  ne  is  sure  he  is 
ong  on  certain  points.  "  His  doctrine  of  the  *  Equilibrium '  of  good 
d  evil,  and  the  '  Eternity  of  the  Hells,'  with  many  concomitant  rep- 
tentations  of  the  condition  of  men  and  things  here  and  hereaft^.  I 
i  obliged  to  reject  aa  errors.    I  must  also  reject  his  ide^  oi  vi^ 
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license  to  be  given  to  *  Scortatory  Love.'    None  of  the  explanations 

S'ven  by  his  disciples,  on  these  points,  have  yet  relieved  my  mind  of 
e  objections  and  difiBculties  which  attend  them.'*  Suppose  it  be  so; 
what  then?  Has  Mr.  B.  no  concern  with  the  stupendoos  tmths 
respecting  God,  angels,  spirits,  men,  heaven,  hell,  the  church,  the 
Scriptures,  creation,  providence,  which  he  cannot  deny  to  be  incom- 
parably in  advance  of  any  thing  that  Christendom  has  ever  yet 
dreamed  of  on  these  subjects  ?  Can  he  feel  himself  at  liberty  to  turn , 
these  great  truths  over  to  the  sole  care  and  keeping  of  a  little  handful 
of  heretics,  as  the  church  esteems  them,  while  he  rests  at  ease  as  to  their 
obligatory  challenge  upon  him  ?  Has  any  man  living  any  more  vital 
concern  with  undeniable  verities  than  Mr.  B.?  Is  any  man  more 
Bolemnly  bound  than  he  is  to  attempt  to  reconcile  the  apmrent  errors 
with  the  real  truths  emanating  from  the  same  source  ?  We  soeak  of 
course  of  truths  which  he  mmits  to  be  truths,  and  we  say  that  the 
patronage  of  all  genuine  truths  devolves  alike  upon  all  genuine  men, 
and  that  where  a  great  and  professedly  revealed  system  of  truth  com- 
mends itself,  in  the  main,  to  any  man's  soundest  intelligence,  he  can- 
not properly  feel  justified  in  letting  that  system  suffer  under  the 
reproach  of  containing  falsities  radically  at  war  with  its  truths.  In  the 
case  of  Swedenborg,  we  aflSrm  without  hesitation  that,  in  the  mam, 
he  carries  with  him  such  a  transcendent  evidence  of  speaking  as  an 
illuminated  prophet  from  heaven,  that  his  apparently  contradictory 
utterances  are  bound  to  become  a  study  on  the  part  of  all  good  men 
who  know  any  thing  about  them.  Mr.  B.  is  steadily  engaged  in  deal- 
ing out  the  most  important  truths  to  the  community^;  and  we,  for  our- 
selves, feel  profoundly  their  obligation  upon  us,  and  if  we  looked  upon 
him  as  enlightened  in  the  same  way  with  Swedenborg,  we  should  feel 
the  same  moral  constraint  upon  us  to  plead  his  cause.  Why  then 
should  he  not  reciprocate  this  feeling  in  regard  to  the  truths  of  the 
New  Church? 

But  in  respect  to  the  points  above  cited,  how  does  Mr.  B.  know 
them,  or  why  does  he  judge  them,  to  be  errors?  Has  he  a  rival  reve- 
lation? Have  his  spiritual  senses  been  ppened,  so  that  he  could  look 
upon  its  great  realities  and  thus  coimtervail  the  testimony  of  Sweden- 
borg? To  this,  of  course,  he  will  lay  no  claim.  He  vrill  simply  say 
that,  according  to  all  the  lights  of  reason  and  intuition,  he  is  forced  to 
condAide  the  averments  erroneous.  This,  of  course,  he  has  the  fullest 
right  to  do ;  though  we  should  be  glad,  if  the  fitting  opportunity  ever 
arrive,  to  have  a  statement  of  the  grouiida  on  which  he  feels  compelled 
to  come  to  this  conclusion.  In  regard  to  one  or  two  of  them,  we 
recollect  that  some  eight  or  ten  years  since,  Mr.  B.  gave  his  views  at 
some  length  in  the  "  Practical  Christian,"  but  we  cannot  now  well 
recall  the  drift  of  his  exceptions,  and  we  should,  at  any  rate,  be 
pleased  to  learn  from  himself  the  result  of  his  maturer  reflections  on 
the  points  in  question.  We  would  barely  suggest  that  he  assure  him- 
self of  being  in  possession  of  Swedenborg's  reS,  teachings  in  regard  to 
them,  as  a  misinterpretation  on  this  head  is  easily  fallen  into.  For 
anrselves,  we  lose  sight  of  Swedenborg  in  the  enunciation  of  his  doc- 
trineSf  and  regard  them  solely  as  the  utterance  of  the  infinite  divine 
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troth,  speaking. through  him  as  a  mediam ;  and  we  do  this  because  we 
lure  satisfied  ourselves,  on  the  most  rational  basis,  that  he  is  on  the 
▼hole  eminently  entitled  to  our  confidence  in  the  character  which  he 
daims  for  himself.  Not  but  that  some  points  of  his  revelations  are 
clearer  than  others ;  not  but  that  on  some  points  we  are  forced  to  con- 
fess that  we  do  not  at  present  distinctly  perceive  his  statements  to  be 
inie :  yet  neither,  on  the  other  hand,  do  we  perceive  them  not  to  he 
true,  so  as  to  feel  authorized  to  "  reject "  them  as  errors.  We  hold  them 
In  a  kind  of  mental  suspense,  patiently  waiting  for  the  li^ht  that  shall 
dispel  the  darkness  of  doubt  in  which  they  are  temporarily  surround- 
ed. Meantime  we  cannot  but  be  conscious  of  the  prompting  of  a  strong 
curiosity  as  to  the  grounds  on  which  others  so  confidently  repudiate 
Swedenborg's  statements  on  these  peculiar  topics.  We  are  exceeding- 
Ij  anxious  to  know  whether  our  dissenting  friends  have  access  to  any 
sources  of  light  on  these  points  that  are  hidden  from  us.  How  is  it  that 
they  are  so  confident,  while  we  are  so  wavering?  Take,  for  instance, 
the  "Eternity  of  the  Hells,"  above  adverted  to.  This  Mr.  B.  rejects 
as  an  error.  Why  ?  Does  he  know  that  the  doctrine,  as  taitont  by 
Swedenborp^  is  not  true  ?  If  so,  how  ?  Whence  comes  the  light  that 
brings  with  it  this  knowledge?  Can  he  impart  it  to  another!  Pro- 
fimndly  grateful  should  we  be  for  it,  if  it  be  not  an  illusion.  But  if  he 
does  not  positively  know  the  tenet,  as  taught  by  Swedmborg^  to  be  false, 
it  may  be  true,  and  therefore  no  real  disparagement  to  Swedenborg's  in- 
fidlibility.  He  would  undoubtedly  say  that  he  did  not  pretend  to  any 
Amiiute  Jenowledge  on  the  subject,  but  that  his  mind  is  so  constituted 
that  it  would  utterly  outrage  all  his  ideas  of  the  Divine  perfections  to 
aUow  the  possibility  of  any  individual  of  the  human  race  being  finally 
left  to  a  hopeless  and  eternal  estrangement  from  the  happiness  of  hea- 
ven. Granting  the  strength  of  this  conviction  in  his  own  mind,  still  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  doctrine  announced  by  our  author  is  unsound. 
A  fuller  knowledge  of  the  attributes  of  the  Most  High  might  show  that 
it  was  entirely  consistent  with  his  perfections  to  leave  Siose  who,  in 
tiie  exercise  of  their  freedom,  declined  the  happiness  of  heaven,  to 
enjoy  themselves  as  well  as  they  could  in  the  happmess  oflidl;  for  a 
state  of  pure,  unmitigated  torment,  such  as  is  taught  in  the  orthodox 
theology,  is  utterly  unlaiown  to  the  faith  of  the  New  Church.  On 
fliis  whole  theme,  we  venture  to  say  that  Mr.  B.  will  refer  to  no  au- 
thority beyond  the  confident  decisions  of  his  own  mind,  acting  upon 
the  best  light  it  has ;  and  this  we  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  too 
imcertain  an  oracle  to  authorize  a  positive  denial  or  rejection  of  Swe- 
denborg's averments  relative  to  the  final  condition  of  evil  men.  And 
80  as  to  the  other  points  mentioned  above.  We  are  strong  in  the 
conviction  that  Mr.  B.  cannot  show  that  the  New  Church  tenets 
respecting  them  are  such  as  to  invalidate  Swedenborg's  title  to  entire 
reliability  as  "a  teacher  sent  from  God." 

But  we  will  not  prolong  our  remarks.    We  had  not  intended  in  the 
first  instance  to  occupy  more  than  a  page  or  two  in  our  reply  to  the 
para^phs  cited.  '  We  have  been  beguiled  by  the  interest  of  the  sub- 
ject into  an  extended  diatribe.     We  will  not  abrlds^  \\.\  \t.  m«^ 
possiblj  BtiggeBt  a  new  train  of  fJionght  in  the  mind  of  a  ^e»r}  \itsii^esXi 
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and  candid  man,  who  would  find  great  satisfaction  in  the  teachings  of 
Swed^nborg,  if  he  coold  bat  bring  himself  to  believe  that  the  time 
requisite  for  a  thorough  examination  would  not  be  thrown  away. 

6.  B. 


AETICLE   in. 

SLEEP. 

BT  THS  SDXTOB. 

NaL 

"  So  he  girefh  Us  belored  sleep."— Psalm  oxxrii.  2. 

Thb  first  emotions  excited  by  these  words  of  the  Psalmist  would 
naturally  be  those  of  the  Christian,  rather  than  of  the  philosopher  or 
naturalist.  They  address  themselves  with  peculiar  pertinence  and 
power  to  that  state  of  mind  which  gratefully  recomizes  the  divine 
Denefaction  in  the  unchanging  ordinance  of  day  and  night,  and  the 
alternate  seasons  of  activity  and  repose,  which  cheer  while  they  checker 
the  scenes  of  sublunary  life.  There  is  something,  to  a  devout  frame 
of  spirit,  in  sinking  sweetly  into  sleep  and  awaking  from  it  vigorous 
and  refreshed,  that  brings  more  vividly  to  mind  the  divine  protection 
than  perhaps  any  thing  else  that  occurs  in  the  round  of  our  daily 
experience.  The  state  of  sleep  is  one  of  such  utter  helplessness  and 
dependence  that  if  ever  we  are  prompted  to  lift  our  souls  in  thankful 
acknowledgment  of  the  tutelary  care  of  Providence,  it  is  when  we 
open  our  eyes  in  the  morning  upon  the  light  of  returning  day,  and 
think  of  the  love  which  kept  unsleeping  and  protecting  vigils  over  us 
while  buried  in  unconscious  slumbers.  Under  such  impressions,  we 
read  a  double  significance  in  the  language  of  the  Psalmist,  ^^  I  laid  me 
down  and  slept ;  I  awaked,  for  the  I^rd  sustained  me."  ^'  I  will  both 
lay  me  down  in  peace  and  sleep ;  for  thou,  Lord,  only  makest  me 
dwell  in  safety."  And  in  another  place,  "The  Lord  will  not  sufler 
thy  foot  to  be  moved ;  he  that  keepeth  thee  will  not  slumber.  Behold, 
he  that  keepeth  Israel  shall  neither  slumber  nor  sleep.  The  Lord  is 
thy  keeper ;  the  Lord  is  thy  shade  upon  thy  right  hand.  The  sun 
shall  not  smite  thee  by  day,  nor  the  moon  by  night.  The  Lord  shall 
preserve  thee  from  all  evil ;  he  shall  preserve  thy  soul." 

Such  is  the  view  that  simple-hearted  piety  takes  of  this  and  similar 
texts,  and  we  can  not  of  course  deny  that  the  devout  emotions  awak- 
ened are  altogether  appropriate  and  conducive  to  the  nourishment  of 
the  religious  principle.  It  is  always  pleasant  to  witness  a  state  of 
mind  which  appreciates  common  blessings — which  finds  matter  for 
ever-growing  admiration  and  praise  in  the  most  familiar  objects  that 
minister  to  our  comfort-r-which,  in  a  word,  is  ever  receiving  new 
affectioDB  from  dd  sources.     But  the  type  of  piety  prevalent  in 
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the  greater  portion  of  Ohristendom  ahrinks  from  adyancin^  farther 
than  this.  It  fears  the  damaging  of  truly  spiritual  interests  by  pene- 
trating too  deeply  into  the  interior  nature  and  rationale  of  things.  It 
is  fearful  of  the  explorations  of  science  in  the  field  of  faith.  It  would 
not  have  one  go  down  with  a  lighted  torch  to  the  foundations  of  the 
temple  of  its  Jerusalem,  even  if  it  were  certain  of  finding  there  a  mine 
of  fold  or  diamonds.  What,  it  asks,  has  scientific  or  philosophic  truth 
to  Qo  with  the  sentiment  of  the  devout  soul  ?  Can  we  look  into  the  ar- 
cana of  creation  without  descending  somewhat  from  that  hallowed 
height  of  feeling  which  brings  us  into  the  closest  communion  with  the 
Divine  ?  Is  there  not  danger  of  contracting  a  certain  degree  of  secu- 
larity,  or  profanity,  in  our  religious  frames,  bv  permitting  the  thoughts 
to  expatiate  over  the  field  of  science,  and  to  study  deeply  into  the 
relation  of  cause  and  effect? 

To  all  this  the  man  of  the  New  Church  has  a  ready  answer.  He 
is  prepared  at  once  to  affirm^  that  from  the  intimate  relation  between 
the  two  grand  principles  of  Love  and  Wisdom  it  is  impossible  that  the 
deepest  researches  of  intellect  can  be  anv  detriment  to  the  purest 
emotions  of  piety.  As  ev^ry  thing  natural  refers  itself  to  spiritual 
caosee,  we  are  conducted  by  physical  phenomena  to  the  very  region 
of  spiritnality,  and  in  this  region  the  actings  of  the  mind  must  be 
intelligent,  yet  who  can  question  that  they  are  devout? 

In  investigating  the  nature  of  sleep,  as  a  marvellous  and  mvsterioua 
featore  of  our  human  economy,  we  are  treading  emphatically  upon 
New  Ohnrch  ground;  for  our  system,  as  is  well  known  to  every 
receiver,  makes  much  of  the  animal  and  mental  structure  of  man,  and 
is  moreover  ever  fain  to  push  physiology  into  the  sphere  of  psychology, 
and  to  connect  theology  with  ooth  wherever  it  can  be  done.  We  shall 
see  as  we  proceed,  that  nothing  offers  a  finer  field  for  this  than  slee^ ; 
and  the  mode  of  treatment  to  be  pursued  is  one  that  will  be  sought  in 
yain  in  the  mass  of  writers  on  physiology,  as  they  are  very  sure,  tor  the 
most  part,  to  be  smitten,  whenever  they  approach  the  borders  of  the 
spiritual,  with  what  we  may  term  a  kind  ol^ psychophobia — or  shudder- 
ing dread  of  any  thing  that  transcends  the  precincts  of  the  purely 
natural.  Profoundly  grateful  would  we  be  tnat  the  very  genius  of 
the  New  Church  is  the  recognition  of  all  natural  truth  as  the  outbirth 
of  spiritual,  and  the  impossibility  of  rightly  viewing  them  apart  from 
eacn  other.  We  are  passing  continuallv  back  and  forth  between 
two  worlds  when  we  are  unfolding  the  philosophy  of  the  New  Church. 

In  attempting  to  develop  the  physiology  of  sleep,  it  is  important  to 
advert  to  tne  distinction  between  the  wluntary  and  the  involuntofry 
functions  of  our  economy,  and  the  two  great  ruling  organs,  the  cere- 
brum and  the  cerebellum,  upon  which,  for  the  most  part,  they  respect- 
ively (fepend.  The  former,  or  the  voluntary  functions,  are  under  what 
we  may  term  the  more  especial  supervision  and  control  of  the  cere- 
brum, or  the  frontal  portion  of  the  brain,  and  the  latter,  the  involun- 
tary, of  the  cerebellum,  or  posterior  part  of  the  brain.  On  this  head 
we  are  enabled  to  confirm  the  inductions  of  science  by  the  revelations 
vouchsafed  to  the  great  authority  of  the  New  Church. 
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"  Sease  in  general,  or  general  senee,  is  distingnished  into  Tolimtary  and  in^dlan^ 
tary;  Tolanturj  sense  is  proper  to  the  cerebrum,  but  involuntary  sense  is  proper  to 
the  cerebellum:  these  two  general  senses  are  conjoined  with  man,  but  still  distinct; 
the  fibres  which  issue  forth  from  the  cerebrum  exhibit  in  jgeneral  the  Toluntarr 
sense,  and  the  fibres  which  issue  from  the  cerebellum  exhibit  in  general  the  inTol- 
untary  sense ;  the  fibres  of  this  double  origin  conjoin  themselves  in  the  two 
appendixes  which  are  called  the  medulla  oblongata  and  the  miduUa  spinali$^  and  pass 
through  them  into  the  body,  and  form  together  its  members,  viscera,  and  ornns ; 
what  gird  about  the  body,  as  the  muscles  and  skin,  and  also  the  organs  of  the 
senses,  receive  for  the  most  part  fibres  from  the  cerebrum ',  hence  man  hath  sense 
and  hence  motion  according  to  his  will ;  but  the  parts  which  are  within  that  girding 
or  enclosure,  and  are  called  the  viscera  of  the  body,  receive  fibres  from  the  cere- 
bellum ;  hence  man  hath  no  sense  thereof,  neither  are  those  parts  under  the  disposal 
of  the  will.  From  these  considerations  it  may  in  some  degree  appear,  what  sense  in 
general  is,  or  the  general  voluntary  sense,  and  the  genend  involuntary  sense.  It  2s 
moreover  to  be  ol»erved,  that  there  must  needs  be  a  general  (thing  or  prinoiple)  in 
9rder  that  there  may  be  any  particular  (thing  or  principle),  imd  that  what  is 
narticular  can  in  no  wise  exist  and  subsist  without  what  is  general,  and  indeed  that 
It  subsists  in  what  is  general;  and  that  everything  partioiUar  is  circumstanced  ac- 
cording to  the  quality  and  according  to  the  state  of  what  is  general ;  this  is  the 
case  also  with  sense  appertaining  to  man,  and  likewise  with  motion." — A.  C.  4325. 

The  waking  state  is  constituted  by  the  waking  condition  of  the 
oerebram  and  all  that  depends  npon  it,  as  this  holds  the  voluntary 

K'nciples  in  a  kind  of  erectness  or  tension  over  the  whole  body, 
is  is  done  by  means  of  a  continual  supply  of  the  nervous  fluid,  of 
which  the  brain  is  doubtless  the  grand  depository  and  almoner,  and 
so. long  as  this,  element  is  supplied,  the  tension  of  the  muscles  and 
fibres  continues.  The  effect  is,  that  the  structures  generally,  especiiUly 
the  brain  and  the  lungs,  are  maintained  in  a  state  of  comparative 
uprightness  and  rigor,  so  that  the  interstices  and  Assures  are  kept 
divioed  and  open,  affording  a  free,  unobstructed  passa^  or  channel 
between  them.  Iliey  are  preserved  in  a  state  opposite  to  that  of 
relaxation  or  collapse.  During  sleep,  on  the  other  nand,  these  inter- 
stitial apertures  are  in  a  measure  closed  and  almost  obliterated  by  the 
approximation  of  their  parietea^  or  walls,  the  two  conditions  being 
somewhat  fairly  represented  by  a  number  of  sacks,  first  filled  and  then 
empty.  The  collapse  of  the  cerebrum  itself  causes  a  correroonding 
collapse  in  the  lungs,  and  the  bringing  nearer  together  of  the  loosened 
vesicles,  or  air-ceHs,  obstructs  the  free  passage  of  the  breath,  and 
thus  occasions  ^^^r^,  or  snoring.  For  the  same  reason,  as  the  fold- 
ings of  the  brain  lose  their  tension  and  become  comparatively  flaccid, 
there  is  a  kind  of  stupidity  or  dullness,  for  a  short  time  after  one 
awakes,  and  it  is  only  after  several  acts  of  yawning  and  stretching 
that  the  structures  acquire  the  requisite  degree  of  tenseness,  bracing, 
or  rigidity  to  enable  them  to  act  with  eflSciency  under  the  control  of 
the  will.  The  string  must  be  tightened  in  order  to  speed  the  arrow 
powerfully  and  rapidly  from  the  bow.  Yawning  and  stretching 
seem  to  aid  the  process  of  tension. 

Wo  may  regard  it  then  as  unquestionable  that  the  waking  from 

sleep  is  the  waking  of  the  cerebrum  to  the  active  discharge  of  its 

controlling  or  superintendent  functions,  the  sphere  of  which  is  the 

voluntary  muscular  movements.  How  it  is  that  the  cerebrum  is  enabled 

to  miniater  the  medium  of  this  increased  activity  to  the  nerves  and 
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mofleles^  we  shall  coosid^  bj^  and  by :  but  I  here  repeat  the  remark, 
that  the  oerebmm  holds  the  reins  of  the  voluntary  system  throughout 
the  day,  during  which  it  infuses  a  corresponding  wakefulness  and  ani- 
mation to  every  part  of  the  body,  thus  holding  all  the  organs  that  are 
imder  its  control  in  readiness  to  execute  on  the  instant  its  slightest 
oomxnand. 

During  the  night  and  the  season  of  sleep,  this  order  of  things  is 
reversed.  The  cerebrum  is  no  longer  dominant,  but  yields  up^  the 
empire  of  tide  whole  economy  to  the  cerebellum,  whose  province  it  k 
to  govern  the  involuntary  motions,  as  those  of  the  lungs,  and  the  vari- 
ous secreting  and  assimilating  processes  which  are  constantly  going  on, 
as  well  when  we  sleep  as  when  we  wake.  ^'  I  have  been  instructed,"' 
says  Swedenborg,  "  that  the  cerebellum  is  awake  during  sleep,  when 
the  cerebrum  is  asleep." — A.  C,  1997.  So  also  in  the  ^^ Animal  King- 
dam^  written  before  iiis  illumination,  he  says :  "The  cerebrum  rules 
in  the  day  time,  and  excites  itself  at  will  to  general  and  particular 
animationB.  The  cerebellum,  on  the  other  hand,  takes  up  the  reins  at 
night,  and  obliges  the  cerebrum  itself  and  the  two  meduUss  to  follow 
its  own  reciprocal  acts  of  animation."  There  is  this  remarkable  differ- 
eiioe  in  the  operation  of  the  two  departments.  The  voluntary  motions 
are  subject  to  fatigue,  and  need  to  be  recruited  and  reinforced  by  fresh 
•applies  of  the  proper  stimulus,  while  the  involuntary  appear  never  to 
tire,  but  keep  on,  from  infancy  to  old  age,  in  one  ceaseless  round  of 
action.  Continual  exercise  exhausts  the  energies  of  the  voluntary 
system,  and  in  order  that  the  wearied  functions  may  be  again  excited, 
stronger  stimulants  must  be  employed,  or  they  must  be  refreshed  by 
repose.  This  refreshment  is  actuaUy  afforded  by  the  operation  of  the 
cerebellum  during  sleep ;  as  this  organ  has  for  its  office  to  repair  the 
damages,  to  make  up  for  the  wear  and  tear  which  the  body  sustains 
under  the  action  of  tne  cerebrum  during  the  labors  of  the  previous 
day. 

]Bnt  the  question  will  naturally  be  proposed,  Ju>v)  it  is  that  the 
cerebellum  should  be  able  to  continue  its  functions  without  exhaustion, 
and  as  a  living  fountain  to  pour  forth  the  vital  influence  which  goes 
incessantly  to  renovate  the  impaired  vigor  of  the  system.  This  ques- 
tion cannot  be  answered  without  having  recourse  to  the  central  doctrine 
of  influx  from  the  Divine  Head-spring  of  life.  That  all  life  is  by  influx 
from  the  Lord  into  adapted  receptacles,  is  a  fundamental  tenet  of  the 
New  Church,  and  it  is  so  simply  because  it  is  the  dictate  of  all  right 
reason  and  all  divine  revelation.  This  truth,  however,  is  no  more 
certain  than  that  in  man  are  two  receptacles  of  life  from  the  Lord ;  viz., 
the  will  and  the  understanding,  or  the  love  and  the  intellect  But 
that  the  cerebrum  is  more  appropriately  the  seat  of  the  understanding, 
and  the  cerebellum  of  the  will,  we  are  taught  by  Swedenborg  in  express 
terms.  "  For  be  it  observed,"  says  he,  in  the  treatise  on  Liflux  (n. 
11),  ^'  that  the  seat  of  the  understanding  is  in  the  cerebrum,  or  fore 
part  of  the  head,  but  that  of  the  will  is  the  cerebellum,  or  the  hinder 
part."  Taking  this  then  as  established,  the  whole  tenor  of  our  doc- 
trine concerning  influx  leads  to  the  position,  that  the  more  immediate 
flowing-in  of  the  divine  love,  which  is  the  essential  e\emeik\»  oi  \vi^^S]^ 
into  the  cenbellnm,  the  Beat  of  aflfection,  rather  tiioa  Si&d  \!sv^  ^^sfe- 
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bnim,  the  seat  of  thought.  On  this  head  we  are  happy  to  be  able  to 
fortify  our  position  by  an  authority  which  is  beyond  question  with  the 
major  part  of  those  for  whom  we  write. 

" '  And  I  turned  to  see  the  voice  that  spake  with  me.' — ^That  hereby  is  signified 
the  understanding  enlightened,  may  appear  in  some  degree  firom  what  was  said 
aboTe,  n.  55,  in  the  explication  of  what  is  signified  by  John^s  hearing  a  voice  behind 
him.  It  is  evident  that  these  words  contain  an  arcanum  which  cannot  be  known, 
till  it  is  understood  how  the  divine  influx  from  heaven  enters  the  mind  of  man,  fi>r 
it  was  from  influx  that  John  heard  the  voice  behind  him,  and  that  afterwards,  bising 
turned  to  see  the  voice,  he  saw  the  things  which  foHowed.  The  divine  influx  from 
heaven  is  into  the  will  of  man,  and  through  it  into  his  understanding.  Influx  into 
the  will  is  into  the  occiput,  because  into  the  cerebellum,  and  hence  it  advances 
'  towards  the  fore  part  into  the  cerebrum,  where  the  understanding  has  its  seat,  and 
when  it  comes  by  that  way  into  the  understanding,  it  then  abo  c<nnes  into  the 
sight,  for  man  sees  from  his  understanding.  That  sueh  is  the  process  of  influx,  has 
b^n  taught  me  by  much  ex^rience.  Wnether  we  say  influx  mto  the  will,  or  into 
the  love,  IS  the  same  thing,  since  the  will  is  the  receptacle  of  love ;  it  is  also  the 
same  whether  we  say  influx  into  the  understanding  or  into  faith,  inasmuch  as  the 
understanding  is  the  receptacle  of  faith." — A.  E,  61. 

The  love-principle,  we  are  clearly  taught,  is  the  very  ground-element 
of  life — it  is  the  foundation,  the  ease  of  being — and  in  every  created 
existence  stands  in  immediate  connection  with  the  infinite  and  eternal 
fountain  of  life  in  the  Deity.  Why  then  should  it  not  be  a  perennial 
reservoir  for  those  interior  vital  influences  which  every  moment  sus- 
tain the  involuntary  functions  both  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  worlds? 
•  Here  then,  we  conceive,  is  the  reason  why  the  cerebellum  never  tires 
and  never  sleeps.  It  is  because,  as  Swedenborg  beautifully  expresses 
it, "  Love  never  sleeps."  This  is  not  only  rhetorically,  but  philosoph- 
ically <»  or  ontologically  true.  As  love  is  the  essence  of  life,  it  can 
no  more  sleep  than  life  can  be  intermitted  and  yet  still  be  life.  It  is 
eternally  awake  from  its  very  nature.  It  is  only  the  intellect  that 
sleeps,  which  is  the  external  to  the  love,  as  the  form  is  external  to 
the  essence. 

With  this  view  before  us,  we  are  prepared  to  answer  the  question 
as  to  the  real  seat  of  the  conscious  Ego  or  I — the  essential  personality 
of  the  intelligent  being.  It  is  not  primarily  in  the  intellectual  prin- 
ciple, notwithstanding  that  the  unconsciousness  of  sleep  falls  upon 
that  principle,  and  it  might  seem  that  that  was  the  elemental  person — 
the  real  Ego — which  loses  its  consciousness  in  sleep.  But  the  fact  is, 
there  is  a  latent  or  interior  consciousness,  even  m  the  profoundest 
sleep.  A  person  asleep  is  not  like  a  person  dead.  He  has  all  the 
while  an  obscure  consciousness  that  be  is  alive,  and  this  consciousness 
must  be  referred  to  that  principle  which  is  the  innermost  substratum 
of  his  being;  and  that  is  his  love,  and  not  his  understanding — his 
affection,  and  not  his  thought. 

In  the  waking  state  the  two  portions  of  the  brain  act,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, conjointly  with  each  other,  as  they  are  united,  in  their  descent 
mto  the  body,  in  the  Medulla  Oblongata  and  the  Spinal  Marrow, 
from  which  the  nerves  of  sensation  ana  motion  spread  themselves  in 
every  direction.  The  waking  consciousness,  therefore,  of  ourselves 
attaches  to  the  whole  fabric  of  our  being  when  every  tiling  is  in  full 
plajr  and  at  the  height  of  its  activity.    In  this  state  it  is  hardly  possi- 
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ble  to  bie  aware  of  the  importance  of  that  part  of  the  economy  which 
18  termed  involuntary  and  which  is  governed  by  the  cerebellum.  We 
term  it  involuntary,  which  literally  implies  the  absence  of  will,  but  i^ 
troth  there  is  an  interior  will  within  this  involuntary,  just  as  there  is  an 
interior  perception  within  the  grosser  xmderstanding,  and  just  as  there 
kan  influx  from  the  celestial  into  the  spiritual  heaven.  And  the  opera- 
tion of  this  inner  will,  all  unconscious  as  the  intellect  ordinarily  is  of  it, 
is  infinitely  more  perfect  in  the  exquisite  ends  which  it  accomplishes 
than  the  volition  of  the  understanding.  Look  at  the  phenomena  of  In- 
stinct which  flow  from  this  source  in  the  lower  animals.  Contemplate 
the  achievements  of  the  bee  and  the  beaver.  See  if  any  thing  in  the 
proudest  monuments  of  human  reason  and  skill  can  compare  with  the 
products  of  their  wondrous  elaboration.  In  all  this  we  behold  the 
working  of  that  science  which  is  proper  to  affection,  for  all  animals 
are  eniDodied  affections.  Look  also  at  the  feats  of  somnambulists — 
with  what  amazing  tact  will  they  manage  their  limbs  in  climbing  or 
walking  over  perilous  places,  when  their  judgment  is  asleep  and  they 
are  solely  under  the  government  of  the  interior  will  as  ruled  by  the 
oerebeUum.  Look  again  at  the  mysterious  worl^ug  of  the  involun- 
tary organs  of  the  body,  prompted  by  the  same  interior  power.  And 
h«e^  I  will  cite  the  language  of  Swedenborg,  the  physiologist,  on  this 
head.  The  passage  is  from  the  Animal  Kingdom^  where  he  is  describ- 
ing the  ofSce  of  the  lacteals :  ''  Every  fibre  carries  with  it  the  animus 
or  aflTections  of  its  parent  cerebrum  or  cerebellum,  consequently  differ- 
ent kinds  of  love,  desire,  hatred,  and  loathing,  longings  and  antipa- 
thies, and  all  their  ever  various  states.  The  mesenteric  fibres,  ani- 
mated by  the  brains,  are  what  command  and  cause  the  delicate 
mouths  of  the  lacteals  to  seize  with  avidity  whatever  things  are  de- 
sired, and  to  reject  with  loathing  whatever  are  disliked ;  and  to  open 
their  little  mouths,  apply  their  little  lips,  and  to  drink  with  wilhng- 
nesB  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  desire ;  or  to  corrugate,  re- 
tract, and  close  their  orifices,  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the 
loathing  ;  for  at  the  first  approach,  contact,  or  salute  of  any  chyle  or 
juice,  whether  desired  or  abhorred,  they  suddenly  change  their  state." 
Can  all  these  exquisite  processes  be  carried  on  without  intelligence  ? 
But  what  intelligence  is  it?  The  intellect  of  the  cerebrum  Knows 
nothing  of  it — ^has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  It  is  the.  hidden  wisdom 
of  the  affection  or  love-principle,  the  province  of  the  cerebellum, 
whose  actings  are  termed  involuntary  wholly  with  reference  to  the 
volitive  determinations  of  the  understanding,  but  which  in  reality  in- 
volve the  operations  of  a  will  as  interior  to  the  mere  intellect  as  the 
soul  is  to  the  body. 

If,  then,  the  influx  of  the  Divine  love  is  more  especially  into  the 
recipient  human  love,  and  this  influx  takes  place  during  sleep,  it  may 
be  fairly  submitted  as  a  question,  whether  the  renovation  of  the  sys- 
tem— the  life  and  tone  imparted  to  it — in  the  hours  of  repose  be  not 
owing  mainly  to  this  source.  Nothing  is  more  clearly  taught  by  the 
teacher  of  the  New  Church,  than  that  a  man's  love  is  the  ^^  fire  of  his 
life,''  that  the  vital  heat  of  every  human  bein^  is  his  life's  love ;  and 
as  this  love  manifests  itself  bj  hea^  and  heai  is  intimately  ti^\^\/^ 
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tiie  electric  or  galvanic  element  which  seems  to  be  that  that  acts  upon 
the  nerves,  it  may  perhaps  be  reasonably  suggested  that  this  added 
nocturnal  influx  is  one  great  means  of  famishing  to  the  cerebmm 
that  measure  of  vital  energy  which  is  req^uisite  to  stimulate  the  organs 
of  voluntary  motion  into  their  full  activity.  One  thing,  I  think,  wb 
mav  pronounce  as  certain — ^that  every  one's  r^inff  love  is  more  vivid 
ana  stirring  in  the  earlier  hours  of  the  day.  mth  what  spirit  and 
alacrity  does  the  merchant,  the  mechanic,  and  the  professional  man 
enter  upon  the  labors  of  the  day  in  the  morning  compared  with  the 
lassitude  and  dullness  of  the  evening.  But  this,  it  will  perhaps  be 
said,  is  owing  to  the  refreshment  of  sleep  during  the  night,  whicn  has 
wound  up  the  spring  of  action  that  had  run  down  in  the  day  time, 
(granting  this  to  be  the  case,  still  we  ask,  how  does  sleep  accomplish 
this  ?  what  is  the  cause  and  the  process ?  This  is  the  very  question 
I  am  considering.  We  all  admit  that  there  is  a  heightened  activity  of 
the  ruling  love  after  sleep.  Is  this  an  efiect  of  the  repaired  energies 
of  nature,  or  a  cause  ?  1  would  venture  to  maintain,  on  the  ground 
of  the  New  Church  philosophy,  that  the  nervous  and  muscular  vigor 
which  follows  sleep  is  owing  to  the  Divine  vital  influx  into  the  love- 
principle  during  the  night  season.  Certain  it  is,  the  increased  supply  of 
nervous  influence  must  come  from  some  source.  Grant  that  it  may  be 
somewhat  accumulated  from  the  atmospheric  auras  by  which  we  ai^ 
surrounded,  yet  will  this  so  adequately  account  for  the  effect  as  the  sup- 
position of  a  more  copious  inflowing  of  that  life  from  the  infinite  foun- 
tain which  comes  in  connection  with  the  heat  of  love,  that  celestia 
element  thai  opens  closed  vessels  and  pours  a  vivifying  current 
over  the  nervous  organization  ? 

That  there  is  something  peculiarly  benignant,  salutary,  and  sanatory 
in  this  influx  during  sleep,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  of  its  healing 
and  restoring  effects  in  disease.  Nothing  is  better  known  than  the 
genial  and  health-restoring  power  of  sleep  upon  many  forms  of  dis- 
ease. The  aim  of  the  physician  in  prescribing  medicine  is  often  in 
the  first  instance  not  to  act  directly  upon  the  disease,  but  upon  the  sys- 
tem in  such  a  way  as  to  induce  sleep.  When  sleep  is  procured  and 
the  cerebrum  goes  into  abeyance,  then  the  cerebellum  is  awake  and 
busy  in  its^  restorative  alid  invigorating  processes.  This  is  the  true 
family  physician — always  at  hand: — and  always  ready  to  do  his 
work  without  fee  or  reward.  And  so  effective  is  this  agency  of  the 
cerebellum  that  frequently  no  other  remedy  is  needed  than  its  own 
kindly  action.  Now  as  this  action  of  the  cerebellum  must  be  an 
effect  of  some  superior  cause,  I  would  ask  whether  in  view  of  the  Divine 
benevolence,  there  is  any  thing  more  probable  than  that  it  is  due  to 
the  bland  and  healing  potency  of  that  divine  medicamen  which  comes 
in  the  train  of  the  influent  life  and  love  of  the  Lord  ?  Men  may  satisfy 
themselves  with  saying  that  this  is  a  law  of  nature — a  law  of  the  ani- 
mal economy — and  smile  the  smile  of  pity  and  contempt  at  every  en- 
deavor to  penetrate  deeper  into  the  essential  causes  of  things,  but  this 
does  not  satisfy  the  enlightened  man  of  the  New  Church.  He  is 
taught  that  there  is  no  impiety  and  no  impossibility  in  lifting  the  veil 
and  looking  in  upon  the  hidden  dynamics  of  the  spiritual  and  celes- 
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till  worlds  as  they  flow  isto  and  permeate  and  actuate  the  natural 
!  world.  Beating  as  they  do  in  the  nrm  assurance  that  all  derived  and 
dependent  life  in  the  universe  is  momentarily  sustained  by  influx 
from  its  Divine  Author,  they  cannot  shrink  from  anv  fair  inference 
from  this  fundamental  doctrine,  and  they  know  nothing  of  compli- 
mentiDg  the  Creator  out  of  his  own  dominions  under  the  pretence  that 
he  may  properly  leaye  its  affairs  to  be  administered  by  the  agency  of 
eertftiii  TioeMrent  laws,  instead  of  allowing  himself  to  be  perplexed 
with  what  Uudworth  terms  ^^  the  infinite  uegotiosity  "  that  must  op- 
press his  intelligence. 

{To  he  contimud.) 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

EXTRACTS 

VBOM,  SWBDENBOBG's  SPmnUAL  DIAST. 

{Continued  from  p.  35.) 

Cbnceming  a  oircumfiMed  spiritual  Sphere^  and  its  Operation  upon 

Spirits. 

1889.  That  every  spirit  possesses  a  sphere  of  its  own  activity,  may 
be  seen  elsewhere ;  thus  several  spirits  together,  or  societies  of  spirits, 
form  a  conmion  sphere.  There  were  certam  societies  of  good  spirits — 
angels,  I  think — tnat  formed  a  sphere  which  I  very  plainly  perceived, 
because  I  was  led  into  it  by  the  Lord.  I  had  no  distinct  perception 
rf  their  thoughts,  though  it  was  evident  enough  that  thev  were  good ; 
but  how  such  spheres  are  perceived,  inasmuch  as  it  is  by  a  spiritual 
idea^  cannot  be  described ;  nor  in  fact  can  it  be  imderstood,  except 
by  those  who  have  experienced  it. 

1840.  ((((Into  such  a  sphere,  which  was  nothing  else  than  as  a  sphere 
of  purer  thoughts,  surrounding  my  mind  even  to  manifest  pcrceiption, 
certain  classes  of  spirits  were  admitted  who  spake  with  me,  and  they 
were  similarly  affected  by  that  sphere,  so  that  they  spake  in  a  manner 
that  was  not  usual  wiUi  them,  to  wit,  in  accordance  with  the  activity 
of  that  sphere.  Their  discourse  was  more  flowing  (iluidior)  than 
ordinary,  and  there  was  a  more  full  understanding  of  things  by  them, 
for  such  is  the  operation  {affectio)  of  spheres.  Those  [who  are  in 
them]  are  in  a  more  intelligent  state',  or,  as  I  may  say,  in  a  more  in-« 
teUigent  aura;  and  that  I  might  be  more  fully  assured  on  this  head, 
certain  spirits  of  a  duller  and  harder  discoui*se  were  admitted  into 
the  same  sphere,  and  they  likewise  spake  in  an  unwonted  manner, 
being  affiscted  by  the  sphere,  not  only  as  to  the  flow  of  the  speech,  but 
ss  to  the  understanding  of  the  subject)))) 

TOL.  vra.  7 
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1841.  ((((((That  such  spheres  act  upon  men  appears  at  times  from  tiieir 
speech,  as  also  from  a  better  and  keener  understanding  of  the  things 
which  they  think  and  speak ;  the  same  fact  appears  also  from  the 
animus  [by  which  they  are  pronapted],  as  the  singulars  of  the  sphere 
apply  themselves  [and  produce  effect]. 

1842.  Others  were  also  admitted  into  that  sphere  that  I  might  per- 
ceive the  result,  as,  for  instance,  those  who  would  fain  be  innocent 
from  themselves,  and  as  the  sphere  was  angelic,  their  state  was  repre- 
sented to  me  by  an  infant,  signifying  innocence,  which  vomited  milk 
from  its  mouth.  Such  is  the  state  of  those  who,  in  that  kind  of  sphere, 
simulate  innocence,  or  would  fain  be  innocent  from  themselves — a 
character,  however,  which  they  no  more  sustain  than  do  the  little 
stomachs  of  infants  bcai*  to  be  gorged  with  milk,  which  they  nauseate 
and  reject^  as  is  the  case  with  the  stomachs  of  those  who  indulge  too 
much  in  intoxicating  drink. 

1843.  Afterwards  those  were  intromitted  into  the  same  sphere  who 
would  fain  make  themselves  intellectual  from  themselves,  but  the 
quality  of  their  state  was  represented  by  their  faces.  They  appeared 
as  having  faces  that  were  sharp,  though  quite  comely,  and  wore  upon 
their  heads  sharp  cornered  hats,  from  which  darts  projected.  These 
faces  appeared,  however,  not  so  much  human  as  they  did  as  sculp- 
tured faces,  void  of  life.  Such  is  the  state  of  those  in  a  sphere  of  this 
kind,  who  would  voluntarily  intrude  themselves,  and  be  spiritual  from 
themselves,)))))) 

1844.  That  the  universal  heaven  and  the  earth,  in  general  and  in 
particular,  are  ruled  by  a  sphere  emanating  from  the  Lord,  may  hence 
be  manifestly  apparent;  and  that  thus  iniquities  and  malignities  may 
be  driven  away  and  their  force  enfeebled,  so  as  to  be  unable  to  effect 
any  thine,  may  be  abundantly  evident.  There  were  certain  evil 
spirits,  wno,  while  they  came  within  such  a  sphere,  were  wholly  un- 
willing to  remain  there,  as  it  was  irksome  to  tnem,  and  put  them  into 
a  kind  of  anguish ;  when  they  were  prompted  to  retire.  From  this 
it  may  be  known  how  it  is  that  evil  spirits  are  driven  away,  lest  they 
should  universally  enter  into  man,  besides  many  other  things. 

1845.  While  speaking,  thinking,  or,  as  now,  writing  in  such  a 
sphere,  each  single  thing  acts  in  conformity  with  the  action  of  the 
sphere,  nor  can  any  thing  be  said,  thought,  or  written,  not  even  the 
minutest  iota,  which  is  not  conformed  to  the  sphere. 

1846.  That  the  activities  of  spheres  surround  men  may  be  inferred 
from  a  multitude  of  things,  yea,  even  from  natural  things  which  are 
encompassed  by  spheres,  and  which  could  neither  exist  nor  subsist 
without  them  ;  and  it  is  wonderful  that  the  learned  have  not  directed 
their  thoughts  to  the  subject  of  spheres,  inasmuch  as  they  are  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  manifest  themselves  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  that,  too, 
in  every  department  of  the  threefold  kingdom  [mineral,  vegetable, 
and  animal].  Indeed,  not  even  the  smallest  particle  exists,  which 
has  not  its  own  sphere  around  it,  and  conforming  parts  constitute  a 
common  sphere,  itself  also  conforming  to  the  parts.  There  are  given 
spheres  of  all  things,  as  well  in  respect  to  their  activities  as  to  their 
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torpidities,  as  for  iDstance,  spheres  of  beat  and  of  cold.  In  things 
spiritiial  and  celestial,  the  matter  is  still  more  distinct,  more  extensive, 
and  more  manifest  to  those  who  are  themselves  spiritual  and  celestial. 

1847.  The  sphere  of  the  Lord,  which  is  the  Truth  Itself  and  the 
Good  Itself^  extends  itself  into  the  universe,  embracing;  cherishing, 
vinfjing,  and  thus  arranging,  all  and  singolar  things.  JBut  the  sub- 
ject is  too  extensive  to  be  treated  in  the  most  general  manner,  even 
mthe  compass  of  innumerable  pages. — 1748,  April  6. 

((((((From  spheres  arise  sympathies  and  antipathies,  which  are 
numeroiiB.  From  spheres,  too,  are  the  vegetations  and  growths  of 
seeds  and  roots  in  the  earth.)))))) 

1848.  There  was  represented  to  me  an  infant  which  vomited  milk. 
It  was  nnder  the  plane  of  the  right  eye.  A  face  as  it  were  sculptured, 
as  intimated  above,  appeared  in  the  plane  of  the  head  in  front,  some- 
what higher  than  the  forehead,  at  a  moderate  distance  in  front. 

1849.  (((((In  the  same  sphere  there  was  represented  to  me,  or  seen 
bv  me,  an  infiEUit,  or  an  angel  as  an  infant,  clothed  with  a  little  crown 
of  flowers  of  splendid  bine  color,  and  having  similar  floral  crowns  of 
other  colors  abont  the  breast,  by  which  was  signified  the  quality  of 
the  sphere.— 1748,  April  6.))))) 

How  thode  wre  repreaentod^  who  think  Heaven  is  to  le  ^merited  hy 
Surmliaiions  and  Si^jdications. 

1850.  There  are  those  who  think  that  heaven  is  to  be.  merited  by 
supplications,  yet  they  pray  not  for  others,  still  less  for  all,  but  only 
for  themselves,  and  thus  their  prayers  are  not  heard,  except,  perha^, 
in  regard  to  earthly  things.  One  of  this  character  [a  female  spirit] 
was  represented  standing  erect  above  the  plane  of  the  right  eye,  at  a 
moderate  distance  and  a  littie  to  the  right,  covered  from  the  head  to 
the  feet  with  a  kind  of  dirty  linen  robe,  so  that  the /ace  and  head  did 
not  appear ;  from  a  standing  position  she  threw  herself  prostrate,  and 
then  crept  upon  the  ground ;  but  this  was  a  humiliation  prompted  by 
jelf-hooa,  and  very  similar  was  the  humiliation  by  sackcloth  of  certain 
ones  in  former  times. 

1851.  Another  [a  male]  was  represented  lying  in  a  bed,  and  deem- 
ing himself  innocent ;  wherefore  he  was  supplicating  with  his  body 
wied.— 1748,  April  8. 

That  Spirita  know  no  othervnse  than  that  they  are  Man. 

1852.  Apart  from  numerous  other  proofs,  the  truth  of  the  above 
proposition  may  be  evinced  beyond  doubt  from  the  fact,  that  a  spirit 
who  spake  with  me  positively  affirmed,  that  ho  did  not  know  other- 
wise than  that  he  was  I  myself,  especially  when  he  did  not  reflect 
upon  the  subject ;  but  my  own  reflections  were  that  spirits  did  know 
themselves  to  be  spirits  separate  from  men.  In  a  word,  without  re- 
flection they  know  nothing  else,  nor  is  reflection  given  except  with 
those  who  converse  with  them  and  give  responses,  and  then  converse 
with  others  also.  Beflection  is  indeed  given  without  the  speech  of 
man  witii  spirits^  but  this  is  effected  by  the  Lord. — 174%^  A^^irX  ^« 
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COBBESPONBENCfi. 

8TATISTI0S  OF  TkEr  LAST  GENERAL  OONVBNnON--.CONOLUDKD. 

BsooxLTN,  Jan.  5, 1855. 
DsAB  Bbo.  Bubh: 

Another  work  which  the  General  Oonvention  has  in  contemplation,  and  which  we 
had  not  time  to  notice  in  our  last  commnnication,  is  the  pablieatiQn  of  a  new  and  re- 
vised edition  of  the  Wobd.  Our  Portland  brother,  W.  B.  H.,  thinks  this  a  yoj  im- 
portant step,  and  one  eminently  calculated  to  advance  the  permanent  intereats  of  the 
Church.  For  he  says  :  **  What  is  of  greater  moment,  perhaps,  than  either  of  the 
other  undertakings,  active  preparations  are  going  forward  for  winging  out  a  wm  M- 
HioQ  of  the  Wordt  properly  revised  in  its  trai»lation  and  arrangement,  ror'New  Ghn^ 


We  remark,  in  the  first  place,  that  nothing  Vfhatever  was  done  by  the  Convention  at 
ito  last  session  in  relation  to  this  subject ;  nor  did  the  Convention  instruct  any  ci  its 
Committees  to  do  any  thing  about  it,  or  express  an^  opinion  in  regard  to  what  had  been 
done,  and  what  further  was  proposed  by  one  of  its  Committees.  The  whole  of  the 
M  active  operations''  to  which  our  brother  refers,  is  contained  in  the  following  Beport  of 
a  ^^  Sub-Conmiittee  on  the  Word,"  appointed,  not  by  the  Convention,  but  oy  toe  Ex- 
ecutive Committee : 

"  The  Sub-Committee  on  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  beg  leave  to  report,  that 
they  have  held  several  meetings,  and  that  they  have  agreed  upon  the  following  poiirti 
ha^ng  reference  to  the  publication  of  a  new  edition  : 

"  1.  That  it- is  expedient  to  publish  an  edition  of  the  Scriptures,  containing  the  books 
of  the  Word  only. 

**  2.  That  it  be  published  in  paragraphs,  instead  of  being  divided,  as  at  prcMoty  into 
chapters  and  verses ;  these  being  indicated  in  the  margin. 

"  3.  That  the  names  of  the  Lord  be  left  untranslated. 

"  4.  That  for  obsolete  words,  words  now  in  use  be  substituted ;  and  that  for  worA 
whose  meaning  has  materially  changed  since  the  present  translations  was  made,  be  sub- 
stituted words  which  in  their  present  sense  convey  the  idea  trulv. 

*'  5.  That  in  cases  where  tne  present  reading  is  undoubtecUy  incorrect,  and  where 
there  is  no  doubt  what  the  correct  reading  is,  the  latter  be  substituted  for  the  fonner. 

'*  A  Sub-Committee  was  appointed  to  revise  the  common  version  in  conformity  with 
the  points  agreed  upon.  This  Sub-Committee  has  been  engaged  in  performing  the  duty 
angned  to  themt  And  have  made  some  progress ;  but  iaiey  have  not  yet  oompletfea 
the  revision." 

We  really  cannot  agree  with  our  brother  as  to  the  "  great  moment "  of  what  is 
here  proposed.  It  does  not  strike  us  as  a  very  ^reat  use,  or  as  one  of  the  pressing 
needs  of  the  present  time.  Indeed  we  think  there  are  scores  of  other  uses  in  which  any 
considerable  number  of  Newchurchmen  misrht  engage,  which  are  of  ftur  more  imme- 
diate and  pressing  necessity  than  this,  and  which  would  contribute  far  more  to  the  pros- 
perity and  growtn  of  the  New  Church.  We  think  that  this  measure,  even  if  carried 
out,  wUl  not  really  do  any  thing  towards  satisfying  the  urcent  spiritual  wants  of  the 
-veople  of  this  country.  It  is  one  of  the  last  things,  in  our  bumble  opinion,  which  the 
Ifiw  Church  is  called  upon  by  any  just  view  of  the  spiritual  necessities  of  those  aroond 
us,  to  do  at  this  time.  It  is  not  a  new  version  or  edition  of  the  Word  which  the  men 
of  Christendom  now  need,  but  a  new  and  better  understanding  of  the  Word — ^we  mean 
an  understanding  of  its  spiritual  contents. .  It  is  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  Word  whidi 
the  world  has  most  need  to  know  now ;  and  whose  duty  is  it,  if  not  the  duty  of  the 
New  Church,  to  impart  this  knowled^  ?  And  will  a  revised  transIatioa»of  the  Word 
give  to  Christians  any  better  idea  of  its  spiritual  sense  ?  It  strikes  us  that  the  measure 
proposed  by  this  "|Sub-Committee  on  the  Word,"  would]be  quite  a  mistaken  application 
or  misdirection  of  the  energies  and  resources  of  the  New  Church  at  the  present  time. 
It  is  not  a  work  of  which  the  mass  of  professing  Christians  in  our  land  are  in  any  im- 
mediate  wmt 
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Nor  do  we  imagine  that  the  New  Charch  people  themselves  feel  this  want  yery  boi- 
nblj.  They  generally  learn,  almost  as  soon  as  they  enter  the  New  Charch,  what  books 
in  oar  common  Bible  are  truly  inspired,  and  therefore  constitate  the  written  Word  ;^  so 
that  ihe  first  '•  point "  agreed  upon  by  the  Sub-Committee  in  "  reference  to  the  publica- 
tion of  a  new  edition,"  cannot  be  con^dered  one  of  much  moment. 

So,  too,  almost  every  child  knows,  that  the  division  of  the  Bible  into  chapters  and 
verses  is  no  essential  part  of  the  Word,  any  more  than  the  punctuation.  Therefore  the 
MCMd  "  point "  agreed  upon,  as  stated  in  the  above  report,  cannot  be  considered  very 
important,  or  one  calculated  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  Church  to  any  great  ex- 
tent. 

The  third  "point"  agreed  upon,  is,  "that  the  names  of  the  Lord  be  left  untranslated.*' 

a  en  we  look  at  the  names  of  the  brethren  who  composed  this  Sub-Committee,  we 
y  find  it  difficult  to  believe  them  serious  when  they  declare  that  they  were  agreed 
raon  this  point.  For  what  is  here  proposed  ?  Why  nothing  less  than  this :  That  all 
tte  names  of  our  Creator  and  Begcnerator,  such  as  God,  Lord,  Fathxb,  Savtour,  Jesus, 
GniST,  Lord  op  Lords,  and  the  like — ^names  long  familiar  and  dear  to  English  ears — 
riudl  be  banished  from  our  English  New  Church  Bible ;  and  in  place  of  them,  that  the 
original  Hebrew  and  Greek  names  be  given ;  such  as  Jehovah,  Jah,  Adonai,  Jekovih, 
lAvah  Tzebaotht  El,  Elohim,  Gndyon,  Gibber,  Thco$,  Kurios,  Pateer,  SUeer,  Jesous, 
Quistos^  Kurios  Kurion,  and  the  liKe.  And  if  the  names,  Father,  God,  Lord,  &c., 
■e  banished  from  our  English  Bible,  and  the  original  Greek  or  Hebrew  names  substi- 
bited,  they  must  of  course  oe  banished  from  our  Chants  and  Glorifications,  from  all  the 
Prayers  and  Collects  taken  from  the  Word  used  in  our  worship,  from  all  those  passages 

rted  in  our  sermons  and  other  public  or  private  instruction,  and  a  like  substitution  of 
original  names  be  made.  And  then  what  shall  we  do  when  reading  or  quoting  from 
the  writings  of  the  Church,  where,  in  our  English  translation,  the  names  Gk>D  and  Lord 
90  often  occur  ?  Shall  we  continue  to  use  these  as  at  present,  thus  giving  an  English 
or  Saxon  name  to  the  Deity  when  we  quote  Swedenborg,  and  a  Greek  or  Hebrew  name 
when  we  quote  the  Divine' Word  ?  Or  shall  we  have  the  original  Latin  names.  Dew, 
Dominus,  &c,  preserved  in  Swedenborg?  which  will  not  mend  the  matter  at  all.  Or 
rittll  we  have  these  Latin  names  translated  into  Hebrew  and  Greek,  instead  of  into 
Eiurlish? 

Really  this  proposition  of  the  Committee  strikes  us  as  so  utterly  absurd,  that  we 
ovmot  believe  them  serious,  although  it  appears  to  be  very  seriously  made,  and  althongh 
they  tell  as  that  *^  a  Sub-Committ^  was  appointed  to  revise  the  conunon  version  in  cofi' 
faimity  with  the  points  agreed  upon"  We  are  prepared  to  see  the  General  Convention 
do  Tery  anwise  and  useless  things,  but  we  arc  naray  prepared  to  see  them  strike  oat 
the  names  God,  Lord,  and  the  like,  from  an  English  translation  of  the  Bible,  and  sab- 
ititate  for  Uiem  the  names  of  the  original  Hebi^  and  Greek. 

The  fourth  "  point"  agreed  upon  contains  two  propositions.  The  first  is  to  suhstitnte 
"  fcr  obsolete  words,  words  now  in  use."  Upon  this  we  would  remark,  that  words 
which  have  been  used  for  centuries  in  the  sacred  writings  of  any  people,  cannot  be  con- 
■dered  as  obsolete  when  emplo^  in  treating  of  sacred  subjects.  Obsolete  means  not  in 
nr.  And  certainly,  words  which  we  have  long  been  familiar  with  in  our  sacred  writ- 
lagB,  which  the  oldest  people  have  all  their  life-time  l>een  accustomed  to  use  and  to  hear 
BM  in  discourses  upon  sacred  themes,  cannot  be  said  to  be  oii<  of  use.  They  are  cer- 
tainly in  use  in  sacred  literature ;  and  the  fact  that  they  have  &llen  into  disuse  in  fiun- 
ifiar  discourse,  or  in  popular  literature,  and  when  secular  affairs  are  treated  of,  is  not  a 
■fficient  reason  for  banishing  them  from  our  Sacred  Books  and  substituting  more  mod- 
em terms  in  their  place.  Indeed  the  antiquity  and  vencrableness  of  the  terms,  and  the 
Cut  that  th^  are  not  used  when  treating  on  common  secular  subjects,  are  to  our  mind 
irgnmfflits  rather  in  favor  of  continuing  their  use  in  our  sacred  writings,  provided  their 
■eaningr  be  understood,  as  of  course  it  will  be.  Men  come,  almost  imperceptiblv  and  on- 
•nndably,  to  feel  a  certain  degree  of  reverence  for  the  very  words  of^a  book  which  they 
aie  asBiued  is  divinely  inspired,  and  which  they  have  long  been  accustomed  to  regara 
nd  read  with  reverent  foclings  ;  and  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  different  words 
of  the  same  meaning,  but  in  more  familiar  use,  could  be  substituted,  without  detracting 
soniewhat  from  the  dignity  and  solemnity  of  the  Scripture,  and  rendering  it,  for  some 
minds  at  leut^  less  efficacious  in  awakening  pious  ana  devout  emotions.  In  that  ^^aa- 
sage  which  is  used  in  nearJj  every  marriage  service  amomt  CbristianB, "  XiA  VSoBj  \ma^ 
shali  he  one  ffesb/'  who  woald  not  pretbr  the  old  (and  ^wbete  obaoleto'^  XectDitUMMi, 
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to  the  more  modern  tw)  7  And  who  cannot  see,  that,  if  the  Bible  were  tnndftted  in  a 
style  of  language  cloeelj  resembling  the  most  approved  popular  literature  of  our  daj, 
although  itB  literal  sense  mi^ht  be  somewhat  clearer  for  some  minds,  its  dignity  and 
solemmty  would  be  very  considerably  impaired. 

Similar  remarks  will  apply,  though  not  witii  equal  force,  to  the  second  prapoatioB  in 
point  No.  4,  agreed  upon))y  the  Committee.  Tnere  may,  however,  be  some  words  in 
the  Bible  whose  meamng  has  so  chan^  since  our  present  translation  was  made,  as  to 
render  it  desirable  that  a  Lew  and  different  word  oe  substituted.  But  almost  efecy 
person,  at  all  fieuniliar  with  the  Bible,  knows  what  these  words  are  when  he  meets  Hmoa 
and  how  their  present  differs  from  their  ancient  meaning ;  therefore  the  need  of  an 
immediate  change  cannot  be  regarded  as  very  urgent. 

In  respect  to  "  point "  No.  5,  it  is  conceded  that  there  are  some  passases  of  tin 
Word  that  have  been  incorrectly  translated.  But  almost  every  receiver  of  the  Hesr 
venly  Doctrines  very  soon  learns  the  most  important  of  these,  and  learns  to  correct 
them.  Who  among  us,  for  example,  does  not  know  that  the  passage  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament translated  the ''  end  of  the  world,"  should  be  translated  "  the  oonsommfttioa  of 
the  age  ?"  And  the  Committee  do  not  propose  to  alter  any  passa^  except  those 
"  where  there  is  no  doubt  what  the  correct  reading  is,"  evidently  feeling  themadves  in- 
competent to  the  task  of  translating  the  Bible  anew,  or  of  thorouMy  revinng  the  ex- 
isting translation.  The  Executive  Committee  themselves  very  justly  remark,  that "  ^ 
execution  of  such  a  work  requires  time  and  talents  not  at  present  available ;"  yes,  and 
a  large  amount  of  other  resources,  to  do  the  work  as  it  should  be  done,  which  are  not 
at  present  within  reach  of  the  General  Convention. 

bince,  therefore,  it  is  conceded  that  the  New  Church  has  not,  at  the  present  time, 
the  means  or  the  men  adequate  to  the  task  of  &ithfally  Budjhoroughiy  revising  the 
existing  translation  of  the  Word,  and  since  there  seems  to  be' no  urgent  necessity  fat 
doing  tnis  immediately,  we  cannot  but  regard  these  *'  active  operations"  that  our  Port* 
land  orother  speaks  of  as  "  going  forwara  "  under  the  auspices  of  the  Convention,  as 
any  thing  but  wise  or  judicious,  fi  is  not  the  tcork  which  the  New  Church  is  called  upon 
to  perform  now.  It  is  not  a  work  which  she  has  the  abilitv  to  perform  thoroughly  as  it 
should  be.  There  are  other  and  more  important  works  which  at  this  time  denuuod  all 
her  energies  and  resources — ^works  which  she  done  can  perform.  The  work  of  transla- 
tion is  a  comparatively  external  work ;  one,  therefore,  which  an  external  Church  is 
competent  to  do.  It  is  concerned  with  the  ultimates  of  the  Word  merely ;  and  the 
main  question  involved  is  a  question  of  philolo^.  It  requires  men  who  are  pro- 
foundly learned  in  languages,  particularly  the  original  languages  of  the  Bible ;  and 
whether  a  knowledge  of  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  Scriptures  could  be  of  much  avail  in 
such  a  work,  is  rather  questionable. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  in  this  connection  to  state,  for  the  information  of  your 
readers  generally,  that  a  Societ^r  already  exists  in  our  country  (incorporated  in  1850, 
and  known  as  the  "  American  Bible  Union  "),  for  the  express  purpose  of  giving  to  the 
world  true  and  faithful  versions  of  the  Word,  not  only  in  English  but  in  various  other 
languages  also.  This  Society  has  an  ahnost  unlimited  amount  of  means  at  its  com- 
mand, and  has  engaged  the  active  services  of  a  number  of  tiie  most  disting^uished  scho- 
lars and  philolo^ts  in  our  country,  in  the  work  of  revision.  It  is  organized  upon  no 
narrow  or  sectarian  principle,  but  upon  a  broad  and  truly  catholic  platform:  Among 
the  scholars  employed  in  the  revision  of  the  English  Scriptures,  no  less  than  nine  of  the 
principal  religious  denominations  of  our  country  are  represented.  And  an  avowed  re- 
ceiver of  the  Heavenly  Doctrines  (Dr.  Achilli)  has,  within  the  last  year,  revised 
the  Italian  version  of  the  New  Testament,  at  the  reouest  of  the  Society ;  and  this  re- 
vised translation  has  recently  been  published  by  the  Union.*  The  President,  in  his  an- 
nual address  before  the  Society  in  1852,  remarks,  with  a  Christian  liberality  worthy  of 
the  cause,  **  Our  platform  is  broad  as  the  world,  and  unobstructed  by  any  human  de- 
vice ;  and  yet  no  one  can  consistently  stand  upon  it  who  docs  not  love  the  pure  Word 
of  God,  uNxnTiLAT£D  AND  UNDisouiSBD,  aud  desiro  sincerely  its  universal  circulation." 
And  then  he  proceeds  to  ^ve  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  principles  of  the  Society,  which  are : 

"  1.  To  sanction  nothing  as  the  Word  of  God  which  tney  do  not  conscientiously  be- 
.  ieve  to  be  such. 

"  2.  To  do  all  in  their  power  to  procure  and  circulate  pure  and  faithiful  versions  of 
iMat  Word,  at  home  and  abroad. 

•  Our  brother  Lo  Boy  Pes  Quays  of  France^  has  ah»  Y>e«a  cm^Vs^^Qi  ^>^  ^M»  ^m^^Vl  v^ 
tnnaUte  the  New  Testament  into  French. 
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"  3L  To  heed  not  the  voice  of  prejudice,  nor  be  ioflaenced,  directed  or  arreeted  in 
tbeir  work  of  fidth  and  labor  of  love,  by  any  appeals  cither  to  self  or  denominatioiial 
iotereslB." 

This  Society  is  steadily  prosecuting  the  work  of  revising  the  existing  translations  of 
the  Bible  in  a  maimer  as  tnorough  and  complete  as  learning,  talent,  and  abundant  pecu- 
niary reBources  will  enable  them.  And  we  have  never  seen  a  more  praiseworthy  zeal 
and  devotion  manifeeted  in  any  cause.  The  Society  has,  in  subscriptions  yet  unpaid, 
aboat  9140,000,  and  is  spending  nearly  840,000  per  annum,  chiefly  in  salaries  to  re- 
viaan  of  the  English,  Gmnan,  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  Scriptures,  cost  of  books 
needed  in  revision,  sakuries  and  expenses  of  agents  at  home  and  abroad,  postage,  and 
other  expenses  incidental  to  their  great  undertaking.  And  the  Treasurer's  Report 
ibowB  that  nearljr  $20,000  have  been  expended  by  the  Society  during  the  last  vear,  on 
tlie  English  Scriptures  alone.  The  same  Report  also  states  that, "  daring  the  year, 
the  instelments  (amounting  to  335,000  and  upwards)  have  been  paid  with  a  nunc- 
toolity  never  before  known  in  similar  cases."  Tnc  Society  have  agents  in  Engkma  and 
on  the  Continent,  through  whom  they  arc  able  to  procure  whatever  books  arc  needed 
fiir  the  parpose  of  fi&ithful  revision  ;  and  any  work  that  a  reviser  wants  to  assist  him  in 
tiie  worK  of  revision,  is  procured  by  the  society,  be  the  trouble  or  cost  what  it  may. 
And  thos,  bv  dint  of  earnest  and  persevering  efiort,  this  American  Bible  Union  will 
soon  have,  if  they  have  not  already,  the  most  valuable  library  of  works  on  Biblical 
literatore  and  cnticism  that  can  be  found  in  the  world.  All  this  goes  to  show  with 
what  care  and  thoroughness  this  Society  is  proceeding  in  the  work  of  revising  the  ex- 
isting translations  of  uie  Word.  And  the  specimens  of  revision  already  published  are 
just  what  we  might  expect  from  such  well-directed  and  indefatigable  eftorts  ;  and  have 
elicited  expressions  of  the  most  unqualified  approbation  from  some  of  the  best  scholars 
of  various  denominations  both  in  Europe  and  America.  Besides,  the  revisions  first 
imbliahed  ore  not  considen^  final.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  sent  forth  with  the  de- 
sire that  they  may  be  thoroughly  criticised,  the  Society  hoping  to  profit  by  such  criti- 
cism before  settling  upon  the  final  revision.  In  the  specimen  now  before  us,  the  Cor- 
responding Secretory  saj^  :  **  This  revision  is  not  final.  It  is  circulated  in  the  expec- 
tation that  it  will  be  subjected  to  a  thoroagh  criticism,  in  order  that  its  imperfections, 
whatever  they  may  be,  may  be  disclosed  and  corrected." 

Thus  we  see  that  a,  revision  of  the  Sacred  Scripture  has  already  been  commenced 
some  time  since,  and  this  too  by  a  Society  that  is  abundantly  furnished  with  the  means 
and  the  men  to  carry  it  forward  to  its  completion  with  a  thoroughness  that  the  Greneral 
Convention  can  haraly  hope  to  reach  for  a  century  to  come.  And  all  the  scholars  and 
critics  belonging  to  tlie  Convention  are  permitted  to  aid  in  this  revision,  and  are  invited 
to  do  so,  by  their  criticisms. 

Bat  we  anticipate  the  reply  to  all  this  which  will  be  mode  by  some— probably  not 
aU — of  the  friends  of  the  General  Convention.  It  is  this :  That  the  members  of  the 
American  Bible  Union  do  not  belong  to  the  Church  of  the  Lord ;  therefore  their 
doings  are  not  to  be  recognized  as  the  doings  of  the  Church,  or  as  of  any  real  value  to 
the  Church.  The  General  Convention  is  the  Churcli  in  the  United  States  ;  therefore 
only  what  the  Convention  itself  docs  or  Functions,  is  to  be  considered  as  done  or  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Church.  It  is  really  painful  to  think  that  any  such  terrible  phantasy  as 
this  riiould  have  seized  the  minds  of  men  profe^in^  a  belief 'in  the  doctrines  of  heaven. 
For  ourselves  we  cannot  believe  that  the  work  which  this  American  Bible  Union  have 
ondertajcen,  and  which  they  arc  prosecuting  with  so  much  vigor  and  thoroughness,  is  a 
work  to  which  they  have  been  prompted  by  infernal  spirits,  or  one  with  which  such 
spirits  can  be  particularly  well  pleased.  We  regiird  it,  on  the  contrary,  as  one  of  the 
great  movements  of  the  age,  designed,  in  the  providence  of  the  Lord,  to  overthrow,  or 
reduce  within  narrower  limits,  the  kingdom  of  Satan,  and  to  enlarge  and  strengthen  the 
kingdom  of  the  Bedeemer.  We  believe  that  the  Lord  himself  is  in  the  movement,  and 
trust  that  somewhat  of  His  spirit  is  in  the  hearts  of  the  men  who  are  at  the  bottom  of 
it ;  and  believing  this,  we  of  course  must  believe  that  the  movement  itself  is  not  en- 
tirely outside  of  the  Church  of  the  Lord.  Some  bigoted  and  selfish  men  may  be  con- 
nected with  it — strange  if  there  were  not ;  so,  are  there  not  some  bigoted  and  selfish 
men  in  the  New  Church — ^yes,  in  the  General  Convention  itself  ? 

This  revision  of  our  present  version  of  the  Scripture  by  the  American  Bible  Union,  may 
after  all  be  imperfect,  and  unsatisfactoiyto  the  New  Church ;  but  with  t\i\aSodcfcV^  ^Xxwi- 
dant  means  and  appliances,  we  should  certainly  expect  the  revision  lo  Y>e  more  XXi^t^*^^ 
and  amphte  than  any  thing  the  General  Convention  would  be  \ike\y  1w>  ^to^wo^  \ax 
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iiumy  years  to  oome.    However  this  may  be,  we  submit  wbetlwr  H  be  net  tbe  part  of     ■ 
wisdom  for  the  Gonvention  to  wait  until  this  American  Bible  Union  has  finlsiied  ill     < 
work  of  revision ;  and  meantime  occupy  itself  with  the  performance  of  those  xaamoB^tm 
duties  which  Providence,  by  nving  it  the  ability,  has  called  it  to  perform.    To  mider- 
take  to  do  a  work  which  it  clearly  has  not  the  means  or  the  abmty  to  do  veU,  whAi 
overlooking  or  neglecting  its  own  more  important  and  appropriate  work — work  wUek 
such  a  Society  as  the  American  Bible  Union  cannot  yemim — seems  to  us  unwise  aad 
iigudicioos,  and  not  a  very  reverent  heeding  of  the  indications  of  Divine  ProvidansSi 
Besides,  these  **  active  preparations"  of  the  Convention  tor  doing  the  very  thii^  wUek 
the  Bible  Union  is  actively  engaged  in  doing  so  much  more  thoroughly  thau  they  cm     i 
hope  to  do  it,  betray  too  little  of  that  heavenly  charity  which  our  lUumiiied  temer  so 
steadily  inculcates,  and  which  leads  us  to  respect  all  others  in  thek  uses  and  aocordlBg 
to  theur  uses ;  and  too  much  of  that  opposite  spirit,  which  leads  us  to  despise  others  fi 
comparison  with  ourselves. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  express  the  hope,  that  no  one  will  impute  to  us  any  sinister 
motives,  or  any  unfriendly  feelings  towards  the  General  Oonvention,  because  oi  the 
ihcts  and  figures  which  we  hav3  ^ibited  in  this  series  of  communications  in  reply  to 
our  dear  brother  W.  B.  H.  Those  are  our  truest  and  best  friends,  who,  in  a  kind  and 
christian  spirit,  endeavor  to  show  us  our  faults,  and  short-comings  in  duty.  We  do  not 
expect  or  desire  the  thanks  of  the  Oonvention  for  what  we  have  said  in  these  oonmm- 
nications ;  though  we  feel,  that,  for  our  full  and  faithfhl  exhibition  of  statistics  whidi 
the  Oonvention  may  ponder  with  profit,  we  are  fairly  entitled  to  its  friendly  regard. 

B.  P.  B. 


MISCELLANY. 

A  WONDEBFUL  TELESCOPE. 

(from  ax  ENGLISH  FAPBR.) 

Thb  new  Telescope  of  the  Bev.  Mr.  Craig,  Bector  of  Leamington,  is  extensive^ 
commented  upon  by  the  English  Press.  By  all  accounts,  the  powers  of  the  instrumeot 
are  indeed  marvelous.  It  is  claimed  to  separate  minute  points  of  light  so  distinctly, 
that  its  space  penetrating  qualifications  will  render  it,  as  a  discovering  instrument,  one 
of  a  most  superior  order.  It  resolves  the  Milky  Way,  not  simply  into  beautiful  and 
brilliant  "  star-dust,''  to  use  the  language  of  astronomers,  but  actually  subdivides  it 
into  regular  constellations. 

The  central  tower  which  is  to  support  the  instrument  is  of  brick,  and  '64  ibet  in 
height,  15  fleet  m  diameter,  and  weiglLS  220  tons.  Every  precaution  has  been  taken  in  its 
construction  to  prevent  the  slightest  vibration,  which  can  still  further  be  provided  for 
by  loading  the  several  floors,  a^od  the  most  peifect  steadiness  will  thus  be  insured.  By 
the  side  of  this  sustaining  tower  hangs  the  telescope.  The  length  of  the  main  tube, 
which  is  shaped  somewhat  like  a  cigar,  is  76  feet,  naving  an  eye-piece  at  the  narrow 
end,  and  a  dew-cap  at  the  other  ;  the  total  length  in  use  will  be  85  feet  Tlie  design 
of  the  dew-cap  is  to  prevent  obscuration  by  the  condensation  of  moisture,  which  takes 
place  during  the  night,  when  the  instrument  is  most  in  use.  Its  exterior  is  of  bright 
metal ;  the  interior  is  painted  black.  The  focal  distance  will  vary  from  76  to  86  feet 
The  tube,  at  its  greatest  circumference,  measures  13  feet,  and  from  this  part  is  about 
24  feet  from  the  obiect  glass.  The  determination  of  this  point  was  the  result  of  repei^ 
ed  experiments,  and  minate  and  careful  calculations.  It  was  essential  to  the  object  in 
view  that  there  should  not  be  the  slightest  vibration  in  the  instrument,  and  the  con- 
structor, Mr.  Gravatt,  has  made  the  vibration  at  one  end  of  the  tube  neutraHse  that 
at  the  other.  The  iron  work  at  the  tube,  which  is  a  splendid  specimen  of  English 
workmanship,  was  manufieu^tured  by  Messrs.  Bennh,  under  direction  of  Mr.  Gravatt. 
The  tube  rests  upon  a  light  wooden  framework  with  iron  wheels  attached,  and  is  fitted 
to  a  drcahw  iron  nUw&y  at  a  distance  of  52  feet  from  the  centre  of  the  tower.    The 
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tin  vvigbt  ctf  the  tabe  k  onhr  three.  NotwithBtunding  the  immeoBe  size  of  the  iostn^ 
Mot^  it  can  move  either  in  the  asimath,  or  up  to  «n  altitude  of  80  d^prees,  with  as 
mdi  ease  aod  rapidity  as  an  ordinary  telescope,  and»  from  the  nature  of  the  mechani- 
cs vnuganenlB,  with  far  greater  certainty  as  to  results.  The  slightest  force  applied 
to  the  whm  on  the  iron  rail,  causes  the  instroment  to  move  round  the  central  tower. 

AU  the  optical  work  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  E.  Slater,  of  Somers-place  West, 
ShIoii  Squure.  The  two  lenses — one  of  flint,  and  the  other  of  plate^lass — are  thug 
■ed :  Tlie  plate  gkss  lens  has  a  positive  focal  length  of  30  feet  1 1-2  inches ;  its  re- 
ftactive  indJOK  is  15  J03.  The  flint  glass  lens  has  a  negative  focal  length  of  49  feet 
It  1-3  inelMB ;  and  the  refractive  mdez  of  this  f^  is  16,308.  These  two  lenses 
*  iced  in  oootact,  are  used  in  combination,  and  constitute  the  achromatic  ob^t  glaasy 
I  focal  length  c^  which  is  76  feet  to  parallel  rays— that  is,  to  all  celestial  objects. 


NOTICTSS  OF  BOOKS. 


1. — ^The  Works  of  Philo  Junius,  the  Contemporary  of  Josephus,  iranskted  from 
the  GreA.  Bu  C.  D.  Yonoe.  Vols,  1  ^r  2.  Ix)ndon  :  Henry  G.  Bohn.  New- 
York  :  Bangs,  Brothers  &  Co. 

It  is  not  easy  to  overrate  the  service  which  Mr.  Bohn  has  performed  to  the  world 
of  letters,  science,  classical  and  antiquarian  learning,  and  religion  also,  by  brin^g 
out  a  miilti£Gffioi}s  series  of  standard  works,  in  elegant  dress  and  at  exceedingly  low 
prices,  in  all  these  varions  departments.  By  an  agency  established  with  the  house 
of  Bangs,  Brothers  &  Co.,  in  this  city,  these  works  can  now  be  easily  procured, 
and  the  whole  collection  would  make  an  invaluable  library  of  itself.  Under  the 
£stiDct  heads  of  Standard,  Scientific,  Classical,  Antiquarian,  Ecclesiastical,  and 
DhiBtrated  libraries  the  reader  is  put  in  possession  of  ail  the  most  valuable  trea- 
tisea  of  all  languagee,  on  the  different  subjects  embraced  under  either  head.  The 
perusal  of  the  catalogue  will  afford  abundant  evidence  on  this  score,  which  the 
New- York  pablishers  will  always  be  happy  to  send  by  mail  to  whomsoever  ordered. 
The  translations  of  the  Classics  published  in  this  scries  are  for  the  most  part  en- 
tirely new,  and  in  some  cases  now  made  into  our  vernacular  for  the  first  time.  This 
is  the  oa«e  with  the  volumes  of  Pbilo  now  before  us,  a  work  better  calculated  to  in* 
tneat  the  New  Churchman  than  almost  any  treatise  remaining  to  us  from  antih 
qoity.  The  author,  whose  era  was  about  40  A.  D.,  was  a  Platonizing  Jew  of  Alex- 
aodria.  the  real  founder  of  the  Neo-Platonio  school,  who  wroto  voluminously  with 
a  view  of  presenting  the  Pagans  with  tho  Sacred  Scriptures  of  his  nation  as 
the  perfection  of  all  wisdom.  In  this  he  was  aware  he  could  not  succeed  were  he 
to  present  it  simply  in  the  sense  of  tho  letter,  which,  to  tho  Greeks  would  be,  as 
Paul  says,  foolishness.  Accordingly  having  drank  deep^of  the  philosophy  of  Plato, 
he  clothed  his  interpretations  in  a  veil  of  allegory,  which  in  the  schools  and  the 
ehorches  has  hitherto  gone  by  the  name  of  mysticism,  but  in  which  the  New- 
ehurchman  cannot  fail  to  recognize  frequent  gleams  of  that  internal  or  spiritual 
sense  for  which  the  profound  wisdom  of  his  master  has  laid  such  a  legitimate  foun- 
datioo.  T*hey  were  both  in  fact  reproducers,  in  a  measure,  of  the  correspondential 
lore  of  the  Ancient  Church,  and  it  is  curious  to  see  how  Mosea\B  msA^m'^Ys^^ 
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writingg  to  liq»  or  babble  the  language  of  Canaan,  wbioh  a»  interiireted  by  Swe- 
denborg  he  poors  forth  we  rotundo.  The  topics  of  which  he  treats  in  the  two  vol- 
omes  thns  far  published  are,  the  Creation  of  the  World,  the  Allegories  of  the  Ssr 
ered  Laws,  the  Cherubim,  Cain  and  his  Birth,  the  Sacrifices  of  Abel  and  Cun,  ths 
Posterity  of  Cain,  the  Giants,  the  Tilling  and  Planting  the  Earth  by  Noah,  Dnmk- 
enness  and  Sobriety,  the  Confusion  of  Languages,  the  Migration  of  Abraham,  the 
Change  of  Scriptural  Names,  the  Unwritten  Law,  Joseph,  &c.  All  these  topics  he 
treats  as  symbolical  of  interior  and  intellectual  things,  and  though  he  eTidently 
was  not  in  possession  of  the  true  key  to  the  interpretation,  yet  he  often  approx- 
imates so  closely  to  it  that  we  are  confident  as  we  read  that  the  next  sentence  or 
two  will  bring  out  the  geuuine  sense  of  the  language.  Still  it  is  Tery  seldom  thai 
he  hits  it  exactly.  It  is  nevertheless  in  these  perpetual  nearings  to  the  true  spirit- 
ual sense  of  the  Word  without  actually  grasping  it,  that  the  grand  interest  of  the 
work  to  the  Newchurchman  consists.  The  intrinsic  value  of  the  matter  is  not 
great,  though  the  ethical  vein  is  often  impressive  and  striking.  A  few  specimens 
of  his  mode  of  dealing  with  the  ancient  Hebrew  Scriptures  will  put  the  reader  in 
our  own  position  as  to  judging  of  the  drift  of  his  speculations. 
Thus  in  regard  to  the  Serpent  in  Eden,  giving  first  the  popular  view : 

"  It  is  said  that  the  old  poisonous  and  earthborn  reptile,  the  serpent,  uttered  the 
voice  of  a  man.  And  he  on  one  occasion  coming  to  the  wife  of  the  first  created  man, 
reproached  her  with  her  slowness  and  her  excessive  prudence,  because  she  delayed 
and  hesitated  to  gather  the  fruit  which  was  completely  beautiful  to  look  at,  and  ex- 
ceedingly sweet  to  enjov,  and  was,  moreover,  most  beautiful  as  beinf;  a  menus  by 
which  men  might  be  able  to  distinguish  between  f;ood  and  evil.  And  she,  without 
any  inquiry,  prompted  by  an  unstable  and  rash  mmd,  acquiesced  in  his  advice,  and 
ate  of  the  fruit,  and  gave  a  portion  of  it  to  her  husband.  And  this  conduct  sud-. 
denly  changed  both  of  them  from  innocence  and  simplicity  of  character  to  all  kinds 
of  wickedness ;  at  which  the  Father  of  all  was  indignant.  For  their  actions  de- 
served his  anger, 'inasmuch  as  they,  passing  by  the  tree  of  eternal  life,  the  tree 
which  might  have  endowed  them  with  perfection  of  virtue,  and  by  means  of  which 
.they  might  have  enjoyed  a  Ions  and  happj  life,  preferred  a  brief  and  mortal  (I 
will  not  call  it  life,  but)  time  full  of  unhappmess;  and,  accordingly,  be  appointed 
them  such  punishment  as  was  befitting. 

^^  And  these  things  are  not  mere  fabulous  inventions,  in  which  the  race  of  poets 
an4  sophists  delights,  but  are  rather  types  shadowing  forth  some  allegorical  truth, 
according  to  some  mystical  explanation.  And  any  one  who  follows  a  reasonable 
train  of  coniecture,  will  say  with  great  propriety,  that  the  aforesaid  serpent  is  the 
symbol  of  pleasure,  because  in  the  first  place  he  is  destitute  of  feet,  and  crawls  on 
his  belly  with  his  face  downwards  In  the  second  place,  because  he  uses  lumps 
of  clay  for  food.  Thirdly,  because  be  bears  poison  in  his  toeth,  by  which  it  is  his 
nature  to  kill  those  who  are  bitten  by  him.  And  the  man  devoted  to  pleasure  is 
free  from  none  of  the  aforementioned  evils ;  for  it  is  with  difficulty  that  he  can 
raise  his  head,  bein^  weighed  down  and  dragged  down,  since  intemperance  trips 
him  up  and  keeps  bim  down.  And  he  feeds,  not  on  heavenly  food,  which  wisdom 
offers  to  contemplative  men  by  means  of  discourses  and  opinions ;  but  on  that  which 
is  put  forth  by  tne  earth  in  the  varying  seasons  of  the  year,  froni  which  arise  drunk- 
enness and  voracity,  and  licentiousness,  breaking  through  and  inflaming  the  appe- 
tites of  the  belly,  and  enslaving  them  in  subjection  to  gluttony,  by  which  they 
strengthen  the  impetuous  passions,  and  make  them  break  forth." — Vol.  /,  p.  46-47. 

^'  Its  juggleries  and  deceits  pleasure  does  not  venture  to  bring  directly  to  the  man, 
but  first  oners  them  to  the  woman,  and  by  her  means  to  the  man  ;  acting  in  a  very 
natural  and  sa^cious  manner.  For  in  human  beings  the  mind  occupies  the  rank 
of  the  man,  and  the  sensations  that  of  the  woman.    And  pleasure  joins  itself  to  and 

associates  itself  with  the  sensations  first  of  aU,  and  then  by  their  means  cajoles 

also  the  mind,  which  is  the  doniinant.^^ — Id.  p.  49. 
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"  The  8«rpent)  then,  wfaiehafipMred  to  the  wmmun,  that  le  to  life  depending  on 
the  outward  senaee  and  on  the  flesh,  we  pronoonoe  to  have  been  pleasure,  crawling 
fi)rward  with  an  indirect  motion,  fiill  of  innumerable  wiles,  unable  to  raise  itseff 
np,  erer  cast  down  on  the  ground,  creeping  only  upon  the  good  things  of  the  earth, 
seeking  lurking  places  in  the  bedj,  burying  itself  m  each  of  the  outward  senses  as 
in  ptto  or  cavems,  a  plotter  agamst  man,  dengning  destruction  to  a  being  better 
than  itself,  eager  to  km  with  its  poisonous  but  painless  bite/^ — Id.  p.  398. 

M  '  And  the  hearen  and  the  earth  and  all  their  world  was  completed.*  Speak- 
ing symbolically,  he  calls  the  mind  heayen,  since  the  natures  which  can  only  be 
eomprehended  b^  the  intellect  are  in  heayen.  And  sensation  he  calls  earth,  be- 
ttuae  it  IB  sensation  which  has  obtained  a  corporeal  and  somewhat  earthy  constitn- 
tioQ.  The  ornaments  of  the  mind  are  all  the  moorporeal  things,  which  are  porcep* 
iiUe  only  by  the  intellect.  Those  of  sensation  are  the  corporeal  things,  and  eyerj 
thing  in  short  which  is  perceptible  by  the  external  senses." — Id.  p.  52. 

"  '  And  God  planted  a  paradise  in  Eden,  in  the  east :  and  there  he  placed  the 
man  he  had  formed  :*  for  he  called  that  diyine  and  heayenly  wisdom  by  manj 
names ;  and  he  made  it  manifest  that  it  had  many  appellations ;  for  he  called^  it 
the  beginning,  and  the  image,  and  the  sight  of  God.  And  now  he  exhibits  the  wis- 
dom wliich  is  conyersant  about  the  things  of  the  earth  ^as  being  an  imitation  of 
this  archetypal  wisdom),  in  the  plantation  of  this  Paradise.  For  let  not  such  im- 
piety eyer  occupy  our  thoughts  as  for  us  to  suppose  that  God  cultiyates  the  land  and 
plants  paradises,  since  if  we  were  to  do  so,  we  should  presently  be  raising  the 
question  of  why  he  does  so :  for  it  could  not  be  that  he  might  proyide  himself  with 

Ceant  places  of  recreation  and  pastime,  br  with  amusement.  Let  not  such  fabo- 
nonsense  eyer  enter  our  minds ;  for  eyen  the  whole  world  would  not  be  a 
WQiihj  pUoe  or  habitation  for  God.'*— li.  p.  63. 

'*  *  Of  eyery  tree  that  is  in  the  Paradise  thou  mayest  freely  eat.*  He  exhorts  the 
sool  of  man  to  deriye  adyantage  not  from  one  tree  alone  nor  from  one  single  yirtue. 
but  from  all  the  yirtues ;  for  eating  is  a  symbol  of  the  nourishment  of  the  soul,  ana 
the  soul  is  nourished  by  the  reception  of  good  things,  and  by  the  doing  of  praise- 
worthy actions.**— Jd.  p.  77. 

"  Moses  represents  the  serpent  that  appeared  to  Eye  as  planning  the  death  of 
man,  for  he  records,  that  God  says  in  his  curses,  ^  He  shall  bruise  thy  head,  and 
thou  shalt  bruise  his  heel.*  But  ne  represents  the  serpent  of  Dan,  which  is  the  one 
which  we  are  now  discussing  as  biting  the  heel  of  the  horse  and  not  of  the  man,  for 
the  serpent  of  £ye,  being  the  symbol  of  pleasure,  as  has  been  already  shown,  at- 
tacks man,  that  is  to  say,  the  reason  ids  power  which  is  in  eyery  one  of  us ;  for  the 
enjoyment  and  free  use  of  excessiye  pleasure  is  the  destruction  of  the  mind ;  and 
the  serpent  of  Dan  being  a  sort  of  image  of  vigorous  yirtue  and  of  patient  endur- 
ance, will  bite  the  horse,  who  is  the  emblem  of  passion  and  wickedness,  because 
temperance  is  occupied  about  the  oyorthrow  and  destruction  of  these  things." — Id, 

The  yolumes  before  us  abound  in  things  of  this  kind,  which  will  haye  an  interest 
to  our  readers  that  few  others  can  so  well  appreciate.  They  are  utterly  unlike  the 
glosses  of  the  Rabbis,  and  point  beyond  question  to  a  wisdom  prevailing  in  the 
world  in  its  ancient  days,  and  in  accordance  with  which  the  Word  was  written. 
The  writings  of  Philo  must  therefore  henceforth  bo  ranked  among  the  strong  con- 
firmations of  the  truth  of  Swedenborg's  system  of  interpreting  Holy  Writ. 

2.— Thb  Histobt  of  Magig.  By  Joseph  Ennemoseb.  Translated  from  the  German, 
by  William  Howitt.  To  which  is  added  an  Appendix  of  the  most  remarkable  and 
list  authenticated  Stories  of  Apparitions,  Dreams,  Second  Sight,  Somnambulism,  Pre- 
dictions, Divinations,  Witmcrajt,  Vampires,  Fairies,  Table  Turning  and  Spirit  Rap- 
ptng.  Selected  by  Mart  Howrrr.  In  two  Volumes.  London :  Henry  G.  Bolui. 
J^cw  York :  Bangs,  Brothers  &  Co. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  title,  that  a  wide  field  is  propoeod  to  be  ex^Usc^  \^ 
the  two  elegant  volameB  above  amiounced.    The  work,  however,  {u\fii\&  i\&  ^gtioimai^^  vsA 
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thfttk  too,  with  an  exhaostiye  thorouglmeBB  peculiar  to  the  GermaoB.  The  THkMii 
physical  and  peycholo^cal  phenomena,  whidi  can  be  properly,  or  perhaps  improperiy* 
claBBod  under  the  head  of  Magic,  form  the  staple  of  the  book,  embracing  the  subject  of 
Visions,  Dreams,  Eztacy,  Olairvojance,  Somnambulism,  Catalqny,  Talismans,  Alcb»> 
my,  Orades,  Myths,  Miracles,  Healings,  Symbolism,  Amulets  and  Charms,  Witchcraft, 
Apparitions,  Haunted  Houses,  Second  Sight,  Trance,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.  The  range  of  iti 
historical  personages  belonging  to  that  category  is  very  ample,  ampng  whom  we  find 
Pythagoras,  Plato,  Paracelsus,  Van  Hehnont,  Cornelius  Agrippa,  Fludd,  MaxwcD, 
Greatrakes,  Oagliostro,  Swedenborg,  Jacob  Behmen,and  many  others,  respecting  whom 
tiie  reader  will  find  a  vast  amount  of  information  embodied  within  reasonable  oompasB^ 
to  seek  which  elsewhere  would  require  almost  the  ransacking  of  libraries.  For  the 
sake  of  those  who  may  desire  to  know  the  author's  estimate  of  Swedenborg,  we  extract 
the  following  paragraph  from  a  chapter  containing  16  pages  devoted  to  the  Swedish 
Seer  and  his  revelations : 

"  The  name  of  Swed^borg  is  a  bugbear  to  the  so-called  learned  world,  which  ram 
from  mouth  to  mouth  shriddng,  it  knows  not  why.  For  people  take  no  trouble  to  know 
Swedenborg  really,  or  to  hear  the  accused ;  and  if  any  one  nas  occasionally  deigned  to  ride 
fhll  gallop,  extra-post,  through  Swedenborg's  voluminous  writings,  he  understands,  as  a 
stra^^  from  tlus  world,  nowi^g  of  the  roirit-lan^age  of  the  prophet ;  it  is  a  ^bensb 
to  him ;  and  he  quits  the  land  in  haste,  leaving  it  unknown  and  deserted  behind  him, 
without  suspecting  the  existence  of  the  precious  stones  and  treasures  which  lie  theore,  or 
of  looking  amongst  them  with  diligence  and  close  inspection.  And  if  in  the  writioge 
of  Swedenborg  the  seeing  of  spirits  is  not  to  be  entirelv  freed  from  the  charge  of  phan- 
tasy, and  if  enthusiasm  and  exaltation  are  not  to  be  oenied,  there  is  still  so  much  that 
is  profound  and  noble  in  his  works  on  Gk>d  and  Man,  on  the  Phenomena  of  Natoic^ 
and  their  harmonv  with  the  spiritual,  that  he  must  unquestionably  be  deemed  wc^tl^ 
of  ranking  with  the  greatest  spirits  of  history. 

''  His  observations  on  heaven,  hell,  and  the  spirit  world,  of  their  forms  and  space,  of 
the  spirits,  of  angels  and  devils,  with  whom  he  often  conversed  of  hidden  things,  which 
endeavoring  to  express  figuratively  and  intelligibly  to  our  senses  he  described  as  bodi^, 
material,  and  wholly  contrary  to  the  carrent  opinions, 'without  once  remembering  Tm 
order  to  prevent  nusconception)  to  remind  the  reader  that  these  must  be  spirituuly 
understood.  These  obswvations  have  drawn  upon  him  the  great  majority  of  his  oppo- 
nents and  mortal  enemies.  It  is  not  my  concern  to  treat  these  observations  either  as 
dreams  or  pictures  of  the  imagination,  or  as  deep  visions,  and  at  the  same  time  th^re  is 
a  probability  or  truth  in  them,  a  matured  philosophy  and  true  ma^c,  which  I  fed 
bound  to  bnnff  forward,  in  order  thence  to  extract  knowledge  for  us  the  living,  and  to 
award  to  the  dead  the  honor  to  which  he  is  justly  entitled.'' 

This  is  on  the  whole  candid  and  liberal,  though  we  find  that  in  general  he  is  little 
versed  in  what  the  New  Churchman  deems  the  true  philosophy  of  the  subject  But 
we  rise  from  the  perusal  with  our  impressions  vastly  confirmed'respecting  what  Sweden- 
borg says  of  the  prevalence  of  Magic  in  the  other  life,  growing  normally  out  of  the 
magical  proclivities  imbibed  and  cherished  in  the  present  life. 

3. — Popery  Adjudged  :  or,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  Weighed  in  the  Bal- 
ance OF  God's  Word  and  found  Wanting.  Extracted  from  the  Writings  of 
Emanud  Swedenborg  ;  with  an  Introduction  and  Appendix.  Boeton  :  Redding  & 
Co.,  Otis  Clapp,  and  Crosby,  Nichols*&  Co.  New-York :  Fowlers  &  Wells.  (Price 
25ct8.) 

,  A  pretty  thorough  examination  has  impressed  us  very  favorably  with  the  judg- 
ment and  tact  evinced  in  the  getting  up  of  this  substantial  pamphlet.  It  consists 
mainly  of  gjLeanings  of  all  the  passages  in  Swedenborg's  writings  in  which  he 
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^mJb  of  tha  Bonuui  Caiholie  Chvmsh  ai  a  •abjeot  of  prophecy,  at  onoe  foretold 
•ad  foredoomed.  Bnt  to  g^ve  more  oompletenesB  to  the  work  it  is  funuBhed  with 
Frolegoiiiena  and  Addenda  adapting  it  very  jadiciously  to  popular  use.  We  have 
icrt  a  Memoir  of  Swedenborg's  life  and  labors— one  of  the  best  we  have  met  with 
— ftiid  then  a  wejl  digested  view  of  the  science  of  correspondence,  which  is  of 
eoQiae  desirable  in  order  to  unfold  the  principles  of  that  peculiar  interpretation 
whieh  recognises  the  Babylon  of  prophecy  as  the  Papacy  of  history.  After  this 
ibllow  the  copious  extracts  composing  the  body  of  the  work,  and  the  whdo  ia 
eloaed  by  an  Appendix,  containing  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Stuart^s  able  Lecture  entitled, 
**  Amorioa  and  the  Americans  fiersus  the  Papacy  and  the  Catholics" — now  out  of 
print — together  with  a  mass  of  collateral  matter  gathered  from  various  quartersi 
and  an  bearing  upon  the  aspects  of  Popery  as  it  is  now  developing  itself  within  the 
prednotfl  of  our  republic.  It  is  this  view  of  the  relations  of  popery  that  has  ua* 
doabtedly  given  rise  to  the  publication,  and  it  may  not  be  without  its  good  effects  to 
show  to  the  world  the  innate  antagonism  between  the  New  Church  and  every  thing 
thai  »  itself  opposed  to  the  true  spirit  of  civil  and  religious  freedom.  But  apart 
from  this,  we  think  every  Newchurchman  will  be,  or  ought  to  be,  grateful  for  ha^ 
ing  all  that  Swedenborg  has  written  on  this  subject  arranged  before  him  in  a  db- 
tfaiet  work  of  moderate  compass  and  low  price. 

4. — Thi  Ukiversc  no  Dcsert,  the  Earth  no  Monopoly  ;  preceded  hya  Scientific 
Eapotition  of  the  Unity  of  Plan  in  Creation,  Two  volumes  in  one.  Boston  and 
Cuibridge  :  Jamee  Munroe  &  Co.    1855. 

We  are  exceedingly  pleased  with  this  anonymous  Volume.  Whoever  be  the  writer, 
he  haa  given*  a  grand  and  impressive  conspectus  of  the  leading  features  of  the 
I^yncal  universe;  having  it  constantly  in  view  to  develope  a  prevailing  unity  of 
plan  as  holding  throughout  the  boundless  range  of  the  Creator's  works.  We  re- 
gret that  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  present  our  readers  with  an  analysis  of 
tha  work,  whieh  goee  with  great  ability  into  the  consideration  of  the  question  re- 
cently mooted  among  the  savans  as  to  the  habitability  of  the  planetary  and  steUnr 
oriw,  in  midntaining  the  affirmative  of  whieh  he  skilfully  presses  a  great  numbet 
of  striking  analogies  into  his  service.  That  his  scientific  inductions  bid  fair  to  be 
sound  and  inexpugnable  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  the  writer  does  not 
Boraple  to  build  the  whole  system  upon  the  principles  laid  down  by  Swedenborg  in 
his  various  works.  Indeed  the  very  first  sentence  in  the  volume  is  a  recognition  of 
a  grand  axiom  of  the  philosophy  of  the  New  Church :  **  Physical  acts  constitute 
the  symbolical  language  of  God ;''  and  the  last  section  of  the  last  chapter  of  the 
work  is  entitled,  "  Swedenborg  capable  of  his  own  defence.^'  However  it  may  be 
with  others,  the  claims  of  the  volume  on  the  attention  and  gratitude  of  Newchordi* 
men  ia  beyond  question. 

5.— EvxNivo  Hours  with  mt  Children  :  or  Conversations  on  the  Gospel  Story. 
New-York :  Robert  Carter  &  Brothers.    1855. 

Tlus  is  a  thin  illustrated  quarto,  containing  fourteen  beautiful  engravings  of  some 
of  the  principal  events  in  the  life  of  our  Lord,  accompanied  by  letter-press  conver- 
sations on  the  subjects  represented,  suited  to  the  capacities  of  children.  The  exe- 
cotion  in  both  departments  b  admirable,  and  we  shall  rejoice  when  th^  dfti^  ^tmtA 
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tiiat  the  New  Churoh  ahall  haye  pablishen  who  shall  do  to  her  jutenilee  what  tin 
Meesn.  Carters  are  doing  fiir  the  ridng  generation  in  the  Ftesbjterian  and  other 
orthodox  Churches. 

6. — Class  Book  or  Phtsiologt  ;  for  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Families,  Coifiprntng 
the  Structure  and  Functions  of  the  Organs  of  Man  illustrated  by  Comparative  Rrfer- 
ehu  to  those  of  inferior  Antmals.  ffyB.N,  Comings,  M.  D.  With  TtoefUy-fowr 
Plates,  and  numerow  Engravings  on  Wood,  comprising  in  all  above  two  hundred 
Figures,     Second  Edition  vnih  an  Appendix,     New-York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

The  aim  of  a  class  book  is  not  of  coarse  to  announce  original  discoYeries  in  anj 
branch  of  knowledge,  but  to  embody,  in  the  clearest  and  most  jadicioos  manneri 
the  results  hitherto  obtained.  Jndged  by  this  standard  the  present  work  we  regaid 
as  one  of  distinguished  excellence.  The  reading  matter  is  succinct  and  luminous, 
and  the  plates  are  prepared  with  singular  accuracy.  It  is  on  the  whole  one  of  the 
best,  if  not  the  best,  attempt  to  popularise  an  important  department  of  knowledge 
that  we  have  seen. 

7< — Cobnbll's  pEiMAJtT  GiooBAPHT,/ormtnff  Fart  First  of  a  Systematic  Series  cf 
School  Geographies.    By  S.  S.  Cosnxll.    ^ew  York  :  Appleton  &  Co.    1855. 

The  peculiar  claim  of  the  little  work  is  to  fhmish  the  learner  with  a  weU-digested 
^ementary  work,  and  this  claim  may  safely  be  conceded.  Commencing  with  the  Yoy 
simplest  rudim^tB,  and  illustrating  everything  by  beautiful  colored  maps  and  exquisite 
engrayings,  the  pupil  is  led  graduidly  onward  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  departaients 
of  the  subject,  while  every  step  of  the  way  is  paved  with  interest  and  delight. 

8. — ^A  Poetry  Book  for  Children.    Illustrated  vrith  many  Engravings,    Appleton. 

9. — ^The  Rose  and  the  Ring  ;  or,  the  History  of  Prince  Giglio  and  Prince  Bulbo. 
A  Fireside  Pantomime  for  Great  and  Small  Children,  By  W.  M.  Thackeray. 
Harpers. 

Jt  will  be  sufficient  barely  to  nominate  these  prettily  iUustrated  little  works 
forming  a  part  of  the  goodly  fund  of  instruction  and  amusement  which  the  Hell- 
days  have  brought  out  in  behoof  of  the  young. 

10. — Outlines  of  History,  illustrated  by  numerous  Geographical  and  Historical  Notes 
and  Maps :  embracing  Part  I.  Ancient  History  ;  Part  11.  Modem  History;  Part  TU, 
Outlines  of  the  PhiUmphyof  History,  By  Marciub  Willson.  University  Edition, 
New  York:  Ivison  andThinney.    1854. 

We  believe  we  are  safe  in  saying  that  in  no  department  have  teachers  in.  our  various 
schools  and  seminaries  been  more  incommoded  than  for  the  want  of  a  good  text  book 
in  history.  The  works  hitherto  in  vogue  have  been  too  profound  or  too  superficial ; 
too  meagre  or  too  copious,  too  dry  or  too  ornate,  to  answer  the  best  practical  purpcees ; 
and  it  is  gratifyiug  to  open  the  pages  of  a  compend  which  seems  to  come  nearer  the 
right  medium  than  any  similar  work  we  have  seen.  Mr.  Willson  has  shown  great 
judgment  and  industry  in  availing  himself  of  the  results  of  the  investigations  of  the 
best  modem  writers,  such  as  Thirlwall,  Arnold,  Grote,  and  Niebuhr,  who  have  given 
an  entirely  new  i^iase  to  the  earlier  annaJs  of  Greece  and  Borne.  The  Notes,  Maps, 
Index,  and  especially  the  concluding  portion  on  the  Philosophy  of  History,  render  it 
altogether  one  of  the  completest  works  for  a  classic  in  this  department  that  any  where 
exisfs. 
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IL— Tn  Lmi  op  Hosaoi  Obolbt,  EdUor  ^th€  New  YoHt  TribwM.    By  J.  Pa>- 
10V.    New  York :  Mason  and  Brothers.    1855.  . 

Mr.  Giedey  is  a  man  who  has  managed,  by  resolute  and  dexterous  climbing,  to  in- 
aeribe  his  name  among  the  highest  on  the  rock  of  popular  celebrity  at  the  present  day. 
There  aze  points  in  his  character,  intermingled  with  the  most  sterling  excellenoes,  whidi 
«e  do  not  exactly  admire,  especially  his  devotion  to  the  school  of  expediency,  or  his 
wsviBg  the  abmduU  good  of  action  for  the  amparatiwt  and  being  satisfied  with  the 
not  bai  to  that  which  proves  unattainable— yet  his  indomitable  energy,  his  general 
honest  and  hearty  advocacy  of  all  measures  of  useful  reform,  his  fearless  assailings  of 
poblie  oormption,  of  political  rtereancy,  and  social  oppression,  command  our  mort 
mfcigDed  respect  The  present  work  details  with  vivid  minuteness  the  successive 
flteps  of  his  upward  career  to  the  eminence  which  he  has  reached  as  a  public  man, 
and  to  the  youth  of  our  country  proposes  a  most  healthy  example  for  imitation 
and  emolation. 

12.— HuMAinTT  IN  Twc  CiTY.     By  Rxv.  E.  H.  Chapin.    New-York :  De  Witt  k 
Davenport.    1855. 

The  reputation  of  Mr.  Chapin  as  a  most  accomplished  and  effective  pulpit 
speaker  would  not  perhaps  lead  one  to  expect  that  the  charm  of  his  written  works 
would  captivate  equally  with  his  oral  delivery.  Yet  the  perusal  of  this  and  other 
Tolmoes  he  has  published  reveals  to  us  a  man  of  the  pen  fully  equal  to  the  man  of 
the  tongue,  which  to  those  acquainted  with  his  eloquence  is  great  praise.  The 
"Humanity  in  the  City"  is  an  attempt,  and  a  very  successful  one,  to  apply  the 
higheot  standard  of  Morality  and  Religion  to  the  phases  of  every-day  life.  The 
disoooTses  deal  wholly  with  the  ethical  and  not  at  all  with  the  doctrinal  depart- 
ment of  Christianity  and  are  exceedingly  warm  and  stirring. 
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BzcnncATiOK. — A  alight  discrepancy  of  views  has  no  doubt  been  perceived  by  our  read- 
ers in  the  articles  on  the  New  Organization  bearing  the  signature  of  B.  F.  B.,  and  those  to 
wWdi  they  have  given  rise,  by  "  QusBator*'  and  the  Editor.  We  speak  from  authority  when 
we  say,  that  "  Quiesitor,"  in  proposing  his  inquiries,  had  no  irUerUion  of  opponng  the  con* 
tanpkted  scheme  of  effort  as  set  forth  hi  the  first  article  of  B.  F.  B.,  entitled  '*  Privilege  and 
Doty."  His  real  object  was,  in  perfect  good  faith,  to  learn  whether  the  suggested  plan  was 
of  audi  a  nature  as  necessarily  to  require  an  entirely  new  organization,  or  whether  the  ex- 
okiDg  Tract  and  Missionary  Society  might  not,  either  In  its  present  form,  or  with  certain 
oMtdtficatlons,  be  made  to  answer  every  purpose  designed  to  be  accomplished  by  the  new 
prqject.  It  was  not  proposed  to  insist  at  any  rate  upon  the  maintenance  of  the  present 
(Kganization,  much  less  to  offer  any  oppoHtion  to  the  one  propounded  by  our  friend.  Upon 
a  re-perusal,  however,  of  the  article  of  **  Quaesitor,*'  by  **  Quseeitor"  himself,  we  are  authorized 
to  say,  that  he  finds  the  language  somewhat  stronger  than  he  had  intended  to  use,  or  should 
have  used  upon  re-writing,  and  such  as  would  naturally  convey  the  impression  which  B.  F.  B. 
received  from  it.  (The  same  admission  is  made  by  \ia  also  in  regard  to  some  items  in  the 
'^Bema^**  upon  the  "Questions  to  Quassitor.")  He  can  see,  therefore,  that  under  this  im- 
preaskm,  B.  F.  B.  would  natnraUr  be  prompted  to  take  the  course  be  did^  inii  «^^^««2l\a^« 
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hiikny  of  tiie  Tract  and  Ifiadonarj  Society,  aa  a  proof  of  its  being  inadeqaate  to  meet  tlift 
wants  of  the  age.  The  managers  haye  in  fact  always  been  ready  toeonftss  this,  though 
they  are  still  conscious  of  having  endeayored,  to  the  best  of  thdr  ability,  to  discharge  the 
trust  committed  to  them.  All  this  we  readily  concede  with  a  yiew  to  preclude  any  farther 
discussion  of  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  respective  plans.  And  not  only  this ;  we  would 
81^,  too,  that  upon  consultation  and  reflection,  we  are  satisfied  that  the  scheme  suggested  by 
our  (Hend  B.  F.  B.,  proposes  to  itself  a  sphere  of  operation  so  much  wider  and  more  varied 
than  that  of  any  society  now  existmg,  that  there  is  no  occasion  for  bringing  them  into  Jnili* 
position  or  comparison  in  any  way  whatever ;  that  each  can  exist  and  pursue  its  own  endi 
without  the  least  jostling  or  antagonism  with  Uie  other,  and  in  the  maintenance  of  the  most 
friendly  mutual  rdations.  B.  F.  B.  had  prepared  for  our  pages  the  *'  Reasons"  on  which  Mi 
judgment  of  the  Tract  and  Missionary  Society  was  founded,  and  for  which  our  remariEi 
seemed  to  Call,  but  with  a  view  to  respond  to  our  own  conciliating  feelings,  he  has  generous^ 
consented  to  waive  the  publication. 

We  are  happy,  therefore,  in  the  belief  that  all  jarring  notes  on  this  subject  may  hereate 
4>e  excluded  fjrom  our  pages,  so  far  at  least  as  ourselves  and  other  members  of  the  Am.  K.  OL 
Tr.  and  Miss.  Society  are  concerned,  though  it  is  possible  that  in'  canvassing  the  measure 
propoimded,  a  diversity  of  views  may  come  up  from  other  quarters.  It  will,  however,  be 
our  aim  to  preserve  the  most  amicable  feelings  towards  aU  parties. 

We  hope,  either  in  connexion  with  the  present  or  the  next  number,  to  send  out  a  drcular 
commending  to  the  New  Church  at  large  the  purchase,  at  50  cents  per  vol.,  of  ^e  balance 
of  Mr.  Clapp's  edition  of  the  Arcana,  including  all  the  volumes  from  the  fourth  to  the  dose. 
By  reason  of  the  enterprise  of  the  Swed.  Print  and  Pub.  Society,  a  stock  of  nearly  8000 
copies  of  this  work  is  left  comparatively  dead  on  his  hands,  and  after  the  invaluable  servioss 
which  he  has  performed  for  the  New  Church  in  getthig  out  this  expensive  work  under  great 
difficulties,  it  is  widely  felt  that  he  ought  not  to  be  left  to  suffer  so  materially  in  his 
interests  as  he  inevitably  will,  unless  some  disposal  can  be  effected  for  these  surplus  volumes. 
The  suggestion  now  made,  however,  comes  not  from  Mr.  C.  himself;  it  is  a  wholly  voluntary 
proposal  from  another  source. 

We  have  recently  met  with  the  following  line  from  3t  Augustine  to  which  we  venture  to 

attach  a  translation  at  once  rhjrthmieal  and  exactly  literal : 

**  In  vetere  Testamento  novum  latet,  et  in  novo  vetus  patet'^ 

The  New  Testament  in  the  Old  is  latent, 
The  Old  Testament  in  the  New  is  patent 

We  learn  that  it  was  proposed  to  have  commenced  on  the  1st  of  January  of  this  year  in 
London  the  issue  of  Tub  New  Churchiiam,  a  Penny  Monthly  Magazine,  devoted  to  the  Bx- 
position  and  Defence  of  the  Doctrines  of  the  New  Church — to  consist  of  sixteen  neat^ 
printed  pages,  crown  octavo.  The  contents  will  be  composed  of  Doetriual  and  Practietl 
Essays,  Reviews,  Biographical  Sketches,  Tales,  Poetry,  &c.  Papers  by  some  of  the  moat 
distinguished  writers  in  the  New  Church  will  appear  in  its  pages.  W.  White  &  Fred.  Pit- 
man^  publishers.    Orders  to  be  sent  to  Otis  Clapp,  Boston,  and  John  Allen,  New-Tork. 

Mr.  Samuel  Beswick,  from  Manchester,  Bng.,  formerly  stated  leader  of  the  N.  C.  Sodety 
at  HaslingtOB,  and  fiivorably  known  to  our  readers  as  author  of  several  very  able  papers  on 
Swedenborg*s  anticipations  of  many  important  scientific  discoveries,  reprinted  in  our  pages 
from  the  Intellectual  Repository  two  or  three  years  since,  has  lately  arrived  in  this  countiy, 
which  we  believe  he  intends  making  his  future  residence.  His  present  address  is  Brooklyn, 
care  of  the  Editor  of  the  Repository.  He  has  encouraged  us  in  the  hope  of  receiving  occa* 
flional  communications  from  his  pen. 
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SLEEP. 
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HAVCfG  thus  endeavored  to  develope  in  some  measure  the  laws  of 
the  animal  economy  on  which  the  more  palpable  phenomena  of  sleep 
depend ;  having  laid  open,  to  some  extent,  the  several  functions  of  the 
cerebrum  and  cerebellum  in  carrying  on  the  various  processes  which 
mark  the  two  diverse  conditions  oi  sleeping  and  waking ;  having 
shown  that  the  voluntary  movements  of  tlie  system  are  governed  by 
the  cerebrum  and  the  involuntary  by  the  cerebellum — the  one  pre- 
vailing during  the  day,  the  other  during  the  night ;  having  taken  oc- 
caaion  also  to  remark  that  on  the  principles  laid  down  by  Swedenborg 
we  are  taught  to  believe  that  the  mfiux  of  the  Divine  Love  or  Life  is 
more  especiallj^  into  the  cerebellum  as  representing  the  emotional  or 
ajfecticm  principle  of  our  nature,  and  that  from  this  source  really 
flows  that  supply  of  vital  stimulus  which  goes  to  sustain  the  action  of 
the  anterior  brain  and  its  various  dependences  during  the  waking 
and  working  hours  of  day — ^it  now  remains  to  pursue  the  subject  to 
some  of  its  ulterior  results  embracing  among  other  things  the  pheno- 
mena of  dreams.  But  before  I  come  to  this  point  there  are  one  or 
two  important  items  to  be  disposed  of;  and  first  I  observe  that  a  para- 
mount question  in  regard'to  sleep  is,  what  becomes  of  the  intelligence 
during  the  sleeping  state  ?  To  say  that  it  is  dormant — ^that  it  is  in  a 
state  of  abeyance — ^merely  states  a  fact  without  affording  a  solution. 
The  grand  property  of  the  intellect  is  thought,  and  we  seem  to  have 
an  isstinctive  perception  that  thought  in  its  very  natuxe  \!&  ^"^^i^^  ^^- 
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tive,  and  incapable  of  sleep.  The  idea  of  mind  which  does  not  inces- 
santly think,  strikes  us  like  the  idea  of  light  which  does  not  shine,  or 
of  fire  which  does  not  burn.  We  cannot  well  think  of  light  ceasing 
to  shine  in  any  other  way  than  of  being  completely  extinguished.  So 
of  thought  which  ceases  to  think.  Must  it  not  suffer  extinction? 
Here  then  is  the  problem.  We  have  reason  to  suppose,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  the  mind  is  essentially  active,  and  on  the  other,  that  the 
function  of  conscious  or  voluntary  thought  is  actually  suspended  dur- 
ing our  sleeping  moments.  How  is  this  to  be  accounted  for  ?  In 
other  words,  what  is  the  precise  psvchological  state  of  the  understand- 
ing in  sleep  ?  We  may  describe  the  state  of  the  brain  in  that  condi- 
tion with  the  utmost  accuracy,  and  say  that  it  loses  its  tension — its 
erect  state — that  it  suffers  a  kind  of  relaxation  or  collapse — but  this 
does  not  explain  the  mental  phenomena  in  the  case.  The  mind  does  not 
collapse,  for  it  is  not  composed  of  substance  to  which  that  term  can 
properly  be  applied.  Again,  then,  we  put  the  question,  in  what  state 
IS  the  understanding  or  intelligence  during  sleep  ?  It  is  certainly  some 
w^y  in  abeyance..  What  has  happened  to  it  ?  What  has  become  of 
it  ?  It  does  not  act  through  the  medium  of  the  senses.  You  may 
raise  the  eye-lids  of  a  sleeping  person  and  present  any  object  before 
the  eye,  and  it  is  not  seen.  There  is  no  more  vision  than  there  is  at  a 
window,  when  there  is  no  eye  there  to  took  out.  A  person  standing  at  a 
window  will  see  a  procession  passing  by  in  the  street,  but  if  he  with- 
draws from  the  window  or  the  room  to  the  rear  of  the  house,  the 
spectacle  of  course  is  not  seen.  The  seeing  power  or  agent  has  retired 
— he  is  not  there.  When  a  man  is  awake  his  spirit  may  be  said  to  be 
at  the  window  of  his  house.  It  takes  cognizance  of  the  external 
world  through  the  avenues  of  sight,  hearing,  smell,  &c.  It  is  alive 
and  alert ;  it  is  present  at .  its  outposts.  But  in  sleep  it  is  the  reverse. 
The  windows  and  the  doors  are  there  and  it  may  be  are  open.  But 
the  tenant  is  apparently  npt  there,  and  it  is  a  fair  question,  what  has 
become  of  him?  Is  he  not  really  absent?  In  other  words,  do  not 
the  voluntary  powers  of  intelligence  and  action  retire  firom  their 
usual  seat,  tne  anterior  region  of  the  brain,  and  gather  themselves 
into  some  more  interior  recess  of  the  body  ?  What  thathidden  apartment 
is  I  shall  soon  suggest ;  meanwhile  I  oner  the  conjecture  that  in  sleep 
the  life  of  the  intellect  is  temporarily  merged  in  that  of  the  affections. 
This  we  submit  as  the  true  solution  of  the  problem  of  sleep.  The  under- 
standing sinks  conjugially  into  the  bosom  of  the  will  during  that  mys- 
terious syncope  of  its  functions.  As  the  tender  brood  at  night  gather 
themselves  under  the  wing  of  the  mother  bird,  so  the  thoughts  collect 
tiiemselves  under  the  panoply  of  the  inward  life  of  love.  Or  as  the 
numerous  passengers  on  board  a  floating  palace  on  one  of  our  great 
western  rivers,  atter  roving  over  the  boat  and  promenading  the  deck 
during  the  day,  retreat  at  the  hour  of  rest  to  their  dormitories  in  the 
lower  cabin,  so  the  busy  powers  of  the  understanding,  which  have 
traversed  the  fields  of  creation  or  the  walks  of  business  during  the 
day,  descend  at  night  into  the  depths  of  the  soul,  beyond  the  ran^  of 
the  exterior  consciousness,  and  there  seek  the  refreshinff  tranquillity  of 
that  hallowed  inner  chamber  which  is  the  resort  of  cHeBtial  visitants 
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and  where  all  the  choicer  things  of  the  spirit  are  stored  up.  And  as 
all  the  complicated  machinery  that  propels  the  boat  is  constantly  at 
work  while  the  passengers  court  repose  in  their  berths,  so  the  under- 
standing sinks  into  its  sleep,  if  we  may  so  term  it,  while  all  the  vital 
ttiginery  of  the  body  is  in  unceasing  operation. 

Bat  tne  inquiry  here  urges  itself,  if  the  understanding  retires  during 
sleep  from  the  cerebrum,  whither  does  it  retire  ?    Is  there  any  other 
brain  in  the  body  which  will  hospitably  entertain  it  as  a  guest  during 
the  night?    We  are  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  conveying  correct  ideas 
of  spiritual  functions  by  applying  to  them  terms  appropriate  to  ma- 
terial subjects.     Hiere   is  perhaps   somewhat  incongruous   to  the 
nature  of  the  mind  in  speaking  of  its  translocation  from  one  portion 
of  the  body  to  another,  and  yet  it  is  a  well  known  fact,  there  is  a  great 
nervous  centre,  termed  the  Solar  Plexus^  sometimes  tei-med  a  second 
hrainj  situated  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  stomach,  and  to  which, 
in  certain  conditions,  the  seat  of  sensation  is  undoubtealy  transferred.  ' 
It  is  well  known  that  in  the  mesmeric  sleep  what  is  termed  the  pit  of 
the  stomach  becomes,  as  it  were,  the  substitute  of  the  brain,  and  per- 
sons in  that  condition  will  assure  us  that  they  both  see  and  hear  from 
that  region.    There  is,  to  all  appearance,  for  the  time,  a  transfer  of 
the  sensorium  from  the  brain  to  this  inferior  province  of  the  body,  and 
it  is  hither,  as  we  incline  to  believe,  that  the  intelligence  betakes  itself,  as 
to  a  dormitory,  during  the  hours  of  repose.    I  am  well  aware  that  a  . 
somewhat  minute  knowledge  of  anatomy  is  needed  to  do  full  justice  to 
this  suggestion  ;  but  as  the  fact  is  unquestionable  that  there  is  an-  ap- 
parent recession  of  the  understandingfrom  its  ordinary  tenement,  is  it 
mdulging"  unduly  the  spirit  of  hypothesis  to  suggest  that  it  travels  down- 
ward along  the  nervous  pathway  of  the  MeduUa  Oblongata^  and  hav- 
ing reached  its  goal  pemoctates  there  in  the  solar  sanctum  of  the 
thorax? 

Shall  this  be  accounted  a  mere  vagary  of  fancy— a  theory  as  idle  as 
many  of  the  phantasms  which  plav  through  the  mind  when  subdued 
by  the  opiates  of  Morpheus  ?  Look  at  the  analogies  of  nature.  Do 
not  the  juices  of  plants  sink  during  the  night  towards  the  roots  and 
rise  again  in  the  morning  ?  How  is  it  else  that  the  morning  glory-  closes 
its  petals  in  the  night  season  and  opens  them  to  the  solar  beams  in  the 
mominjg  ?  The  vegetative  life  which  retired  downwards  during  the 
night  nses  up  again  as  the  light  of  day  greets  it. 

Mow  easy,  then,  how  fair  and  legitimate  the  inference,  that  the  in- 
tellectual department  of  our  being  withdraws  itself  inwardly  during 
sleep  and  enters  into  conjunction  with  the  more  latent  life  of  the  will 
or  afiection,  and  thus  brings  itself  more  fully  within  the  range  of  that 
inflnx  of  the  Divine  life  and  Love  which  comes  especially  in  contact 
with  the  inner  essential  element  of  existence,  whicli  is  the  affection. 
It  is  there  or  thence,  if  we  mistake  not,  that  the  wearied  powers  of » 
thought  obtain  the  renewal  of  their  activity,  and  this  is  communi- 
oatea  to  the  brain ;  so  that  instead  of  the  brain's  being  refreshed  and 
invi^rated  by  sleep  and  imparting  this  vigor  to  the  mind,  the  pro- 
cess is  directly  the  reverse ;  it  is  the  renovation  of  the  mental  powers 
aoqniied  during  their  sojourn  in  the  sanctuary  of  t\\e  «fiLec;\Aow^^>^\^\. 
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imparts  new  visor  and  activity  to  the  brain ;  for  every  one  acouaint 
YAm  the  true  cfoctrine  of  influx  knows  that  its  inflow  is  not  from  t 
natural  to  the  spiritual,  but  from  the  spiritual  to  the  natural.  As  it 
not  then  the  brain  which  quickens  the  intellect  in  the  morning,  I 
the  intellect  which  gives  tone  to  the  brain,  how  does  the  intellect  i 
quire  this  new  stock  of  vitalitv  but  from  the  new  supj^ly  of  infl 
which  it  receives  while  thus  indrawn  into  closer  communion  withi 
interior  life  presided  over  by  the  regency  of  the  cerebellum  ? 

We  have  here  then,  if  we  mistake  not,  a  very  important  solution 
one  of  the  most  striking  phenomena  of  sleep ;  and  although  we 
not  find  it  enunciated  m  so  many  words  by  Swedenborg,  yet  it 
iiflly  authorized,  as  we  conceive,  bv  what  he-aoes  teach  respecting  1 
doctrine  of  influx.  It  is  a  dear  deduction  from  very  clear  premi 
abounding  in  his  writings.  We  may  accordingly  see  in  this  vw 
another  analogy  between  Sleep  and  Death.  £l  death,  Swedenbc 
informs  us,  ^^  the  vital  substances  are  separated  from  the  man, 
whatever  part  they  are,  even  if  they  were  enclosed  in  a  thousand 
tricate  windings.''  So  in  sleep,  the  image  of  death,  the  permeati 
thought  is  drawn  in  from  all  its  ramifications  through  the  anter 
brain  into  the  interior  life  of  the  soul,  and  then  is  raised  up  aga 
into  a  kind  of  spiritual  resurrection. 

Such  then  we  suppose  to  be  the  true  philosophy  as  it  relates  to  1 
mental  faculties.  It  is  a  retiring,  or  withdrawing,  or  indrawing, 
the  external  man  into  the  internal.  The  suspension  of  thought  is  rm 
apparent  than  real.  It  is  somewhat  like  the  sun,  which  appears 
set,  but  really  does  not.  The  understanding,  in  that  mysterious  pat 
of  its  conscious  activity,  merely  enters,  for  the  time,  into  closer  c< 
junction  with  the  will,  just  as  we  might  suppose  the  blood  of  thelun 
to  be  drawn  into  the  heart.  Look  again  at  the  subject  by  the  light 
analogy.  Is  not  the  endeared  intercourse  and  domiciliaiy  cohabi 
tion  of  married  partners  an  ultimate  of  interior  jprinciples,  and  wl 
are  these  principles  but  Love  and  Wisdom,  or  Will  and  UnderstOD 
ing  \  Ana  how  much  short  of  a  direct  sanction  to  this  idea  is  t 
following  paragraph  from  the  treatise  on  tiie  ^'  Divine  Love  and  W 
dom"(n.402): 

"  ThaJt  love  or  the  will,  prepares  a  house  or  bridal  apartment,  for  a  future  spot 
iDhich  is  wisdom  or  the  urmerstandinR,  In  the  created  uniyene  and  all  its  pai 
there  is  a  marriage  of  good  and  truUi,  and  this,  because  good  is  of  loTe  and  tmtli 
of  wisdom,  and  these  two  are  in  the  Lord,  by  whom  all  things  were  created.  H 
this  marriage  exists  in  man  may  be  seen,  as  in  a  glass,  in  the  conjnnotion  of  i 
heart  with  the  lungs ;  for  the  heart  corresponds  to  love  or  good,  and  the  lunn 
wisdom  or  truth.  From  that  coi^nnction  it  may  be  seen,  how  love  or  the  wul^  1 
troths  to  it  wisdom  or  the  understanding,  and  afterwards  takes  it  to  wife,  or  m 
ries  it :  love  betroths  wisdom,  in  that  it  prepares  a  house  or  bridal  aparUnent ; 
wisdom,  and  it  takes  wisdom  to  wife,  in  that  it  conjoins  it  to  itself  by  affectioi 
and  then  operates  wisdom  with  it,  in  that  house.  That  it  is  so  cannot  oe  fullv  < 
scribed,  except  in  spiritual  language,  because  loye  and  wisdom,  and  the  will  a 
understanding,  are  spiritual  things,  which  indeed  may  be  set  forth  in  natural  li 
ffuage,  but  only  obscurely  to  the  perception,  because  of  the  want  of  knowledge 
the  nature  of  Ioto  and  wisdom,  and  also  of  the  affections  of  good,  and  of  the  SS> 
tionB  of  wisdom,  which  are  affections  of  truth.  But  yet  the  nature  of  the  betzoi 
ing  and  mArriage  of  lore  and  wisdom,  or  of  the  wiu  and  understanding,  may 
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I  seen  bj  the  parallelism  that  exists  by  yirtuo  of  their  correspondence  with  the 
\  liSBri  and  longs.  It  is  the  same  with  the  latter  as  with  the  former;  so  much  so, 
that  there  is  no  diflerenoe,  except  that  one  is  spiritual  and  the  other  natural.  From 
tbe  heart  therefore,  and  the  lungs,  it  is  evident,  that  the  heart  first  forms  the  lungs^ 
sod  afterwards  conjdns  itself  to  ^em ;  it  forms  the  lungs  in  the  foetus,  and  oon- 
joina  itaelf  to  them  after  birth :  this  the  heart  does  in  its  house,  the  breast,  where 
their  dwelling-place  is,  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  body  by  a  partition,  called 
the  diaphragm,  and  by  a  membrane  endosing  them,  called  the  pleura.  It  is  the 
sune  with  la?e  and  wisdom,  or  with  the  will  and  understanding." 

Li  accordance  with  this  analogy,  what  more  rational  than  that  this 
spiritual  conjngial  pair  should  more  especially  abide  together  when  the 
shades  of  night  preclude  the  activity  of  the  understanding  from  put- 
ting^ itself  forth  in  the  sphere  of  the  outer  world.  And  so,  to  resume 
again  the  comparison  ot  the  sun,  the  understanding  may  be  said  to  be 
in  the  morning  *^  as  a  bridegroom  coming  out  of  his  chamber  and  re- 
joicing as  a  strong  man  to  run  a  race."  This  race  he  runs  in  the  ac- 
tive businesses  and  duties  of  the  day. 

Taking  now  for  gratited  the  truth  of  what  Swedenborg  teaches  res- 
j^ectin^  the  two  great  constituents  of  our  nature,  and  their  inter-rela- 
tion with  each  other,  we  can  no  doubt  perceive  that  the  more  perfectly 
they  can  act  together,  the  higher  is  the  psycholo^cal  state  of  the 
being.  The  man  is  then  more  in  the  state  of  a  disembodied  spirit, 
and  the  more  perfect  are  the  mental  processes  that  often  take  place 
during  one's  sleeping  hours.  Consequently  all  his  faculties  are  height- 
ened greatly  above  the  natural  plane  of  their  operation.  Every  pro- 
cess is  carried  on  with  a  clearness  and  vividness  and  rapidity,  of  which 
we  ordinarily  have  no  conception.  All  the  mental  powers  are  quick- 
ened, acuminated,  and  intensified  to  an  astonishing  degree,  so  that  in 
that  state  one  can  perceive  more  in  one  minute  than  he  could  utter  bj 
the  lips  in  many  hours. 

Now  in  regard  to  the  affections  and  the  intellect,  while  we  do  not 
saj  that  they  ever  act  in  entire  separation  from  each  other,  for  this  is 
just  as  impossible  as  that  the  heart  and  lun^  should  act  separately 
from  each  other,  we  yet  maintain  that  there  is  such  a  thin^  as  a  more 
intimate  conjunction  than  ordinary  of  these  two  distinguishing  princi- 
ples, and  that  this  takes  place  in  sleep,  the  consequence  of  which 
is  a  more  than  usually  exalted  state  of  the  inner  man — more  vivid 
conceptions — more  luminous  perceptions — and  in  fine  a  more  subli- 
matea  and  spiritual  state  of  the  soul.  Especially  are  we  taught  to  be- 
lieve that  the  understanding  by  coming  into  the  interior  life  of  the 
will  comes  into  the  sphere  of  the  interior  memory.  In  this  memory 
sie  treasured  up  all  tne  more  sacred  archives  of  a  man's  moral  his- 
tory. And  only  think  what  an  accumulation  is  there  of  indestructible 
materials  lodged  in  this  inner  repository  of  the  spirit,  from  which  not 
one  item  perishes  to  all  eternity.  This  is  the  booK  of  every  man's  life 
which  is  hereafter  to  be  opened,  and  out  of  which  he  is  to  be  judged. 

Taking  this  as  a  fact  for  granted,  that  there  is  this  deeper  and  more 
internal  memory  in  every  man,  we  shall  be  able,  I  think,  to  account 
fior  a  well  known  psychological  fact  in  i*e^d  to  the  sensations  of 
drowning  persons.  No  &ct  is  better  established  than  that  in  the  crisis 
of  suffocation  there  is  a  wonderM  waking  up  of  tiie  me;cxiorj^^Q  ^Sd^^ 
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oftentimes  the  entire  train  of  one's  history,  even  from  early  childr 
hood,  is  vividly  recalled  in  its  minutest  items.  Now  the  question  is 
how  is  this  fact  to  be  accounted  for  ?  Let  us  see  if  we  cannot  reach 
the  solution  by  tracing  the  process  physiologically.  In  the  first  place,, 
the  stomach  is  fiUed  with  water  and  by  the  atmospherical  air  oeing 
excluded  respiration  is  extinguished,  and  when  a  man  ceases  to  res- 
pire he  ceases  to  think,  according  to  the  common  laws  of  thought ; 
tor  Swedenborg  has  shown  that  the  action  of  the  lungs  has  just  as 
much  relation  to  the  power  of  the  thought  as  that  of  the  heart  has  to 
the  exercise  of  affection,  the  heart  corresponding  to  the  love,  and  the 
lungs  to  the  understanding.  The  Inn^,  then,  ceasing  to  act,  the 
power  of  thought  and  sensation  recedes  m>m  the  cerebrum,  and  retareats 
idwardly  to  the  will,  and  there  coming  in  contact,  so  to  speak,  with 
the  central  love  or  life,  every  perception  becomes  vivid  and  the  in- 
ternal memory  awakes,  and  so  heigntened  is  the  activity  of  every 
power,  and  so  amazingly  rapid  every  movement  of  the  mind,  that  a 
whole  life  seems  to  be  arrayed  before  one  as  in  a  moment.  At  the 
same  time,  persons  in  these  circumstances  generally  say  they  experi- 
ence no  pain  when  in  the  midst  of  their  revived  recollections.  The 
reason  is  doubtless  the  same  as  that  which  prevents  us  from  feeling 
bodily  sensations  in  our  sleep.  The  sentient  power  is  departed  from 
the  brain  with  the  thinking  power,  and  as  in  the  case  of  plenary  mag- 
netism all  the  outer  senses  and  the  nervous  sensibUity  are  in  abeyance. 
But  they  feel  great  pain  in  being  brought  to,  because  the  power  of  sen- 
sation is  then  returning  to  the  brain. 

The  state  of  drowning,  then,  we  perceive,  is  strikingly  analogous, 
in  several  respects,  to  the  state  of  sleep,  and  I  adduce  it  in  this  con- 
nection solely  in  order  to  illustrate  ana  confirm  my  main  position  in 
regard  to  the  actual  state  of  the  intellect  during  sleep  as  having  retired 
from  the  outer  to  the  inner  chambers  of  the  soul,  and  there  having 
merged  and  conjoined  itself  with  the  more  interior  and  essential  prin- 
ciples of  life.  One  can  hardly  reftise  to  admit  that  it  rests  upon  some- 
thing more  stable  than  mere  hypothesis.  We  see  here  the  testimony 
of  positive  facts,  and  if  any  theory  will  fully  and  adequately  account 
for  the  facts  involved  in  it,  why  is  it  not  entitled  to  take  its  place,  as 
a  genuine  scientific  induction  ? 

I^ut  we  proceed  to  some  ulterior  phases  of  the  general  subject,  and, 
with  a  view  to  some  important  results. 

The  state  of  sleep  is  not  properly  of  the  body.  Indeed,  what  is 
there  of  the  body  that  really  sleeps  ?  Are  not  all  its  functions  goin^ 
on  as  usual  ?  Does  not  the  heart  beat  ?  Do  not  the  lungs  heavel 
Does  not  the  stomach  and  the  digestive  apparatus  keep  in  active 
operation  during  the  night  as  well  as  the  day  ?  There  is  doubtless 
some  degree  of  relaxation  in  some  of  the  structures,  but  this  does  not 
amount  to  sleep.  The  body  sleeps  only  in  death.  What  is  it,  then, 
that  does  sleep  ?  We  have  already  seen  that  the  most  interior  prin- 
ciples of  our  being,  the  affections  and  emotions,  ruled  by  the  cerebel- 
lum, do  not  sleep.  Here,  then,  we  have  the  most  interior  and  the 
wo8t  exterior  portions  of  our  nature  exempt  from  the  operation  of 
this  myaterious  law.     It  is  some  middle  ptmd^\^— ^om^>i!tiYcii^  \Ja«X 
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.  is  interior  to  tbe  body  and  yet  exterior  to  the  inmost  mind  which  feels 
the  touch  of  the  leaden  sceptre  of  Somnus.  Now  that  there  is  an  ex- 
ternal to  the  inmost  of  every  man,  spirit,  and  angel,  is  among  the  most 
emphatic  teachings  of  the  revelations  of  the  New  Church.  To  this 
external  or  physical  principle  the  senses,  by  which  we  are  related  to 
the  outward  world,  belong;  and  the  senses,  we  know,  are  especially 
sealed  up  in  sleep.  But  if  this  external,  which  is  not  the  body,  may 
deep  m  the  body,  what  su£Qicient  reason  can  be  given  why  it  should 
not  sleep  ovii  of  the  body  ?  That  is  to  say,  in  other  words,  that  spirits 
are  equally  subject  to  the  Jaw  of  sleep  as  man  ?  This  would  no  aoubt 
strike  one  at  first  blush  as  a  verv  strange  and  astounding  announce- 
ment ;  but  think  of  the  grounds  of  it.  A  spirit  certainly  has  an 
mtemal  and  an  external,  and  as  it  is  the  external  which  sleeps  in  this 
world,  why  should  it  not  sleep  also  in  the  next  ?  The  psychical  powers 
even  of  an  angel  cannot  remain  for  ever  strung  up  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  activity  without  some  remission.  There  must  be  alternate  seasons 
of  action  and  repose.  Why  not  then  of  sleeping  and  waking  ?  And 
what  can  reasonably  be  objected  to  the  statement  of  Swedenborg  that 
follows  t 

"  Certain  bouLs,  fresh  arriyed  from  the  world,  who  desire  to  see  the  glory  of  the 
Lordf  before  they  are  in  each  a  state  as  to  be  capable  of  beholding  it,  are  oast,  as 
to  their  exterior  senses  and  inferior  faculties,  into  a  kind  of  sweet  sleep,  and  then 
their  interior  senses  and  faculties  are  raised  into  an  extraordinary  degree  of  wake- 
fblneaa^  and  thus  they  are  let  into  the  glory  of  heaven.  But  as  soon  as  wakefulness 
it  lestcnred  to  the  exterior  senses  and  faculties,  they  return  to  their  former  state.^* 
-J.  C.  1982. 

Wo  have  here  an  important  clue  as  to  the  true  rationale  of  dreams. 
The  external  of  a  spirit  is  laid  asleep  and  then  his  internal  is  develop- 
ed, and  comes  into  converse  with  celestial  things.  There  is  the  waking 
np  of  a  more  interior  man,  which  then  enjoys  mere  interior  senses. 
8o  in  the  sleep  of  man's  external  there  is  a  similar  waking  up  of  interior 
perceptions,  by  which  we  hold  converse  with  the  objects  and  scenery 
of  the  spiritual  world.  It  matters  not  that  we  call  this  the  working 
of  the  ima^nation  in  sleep.  We  affix,  for  the  most  part,  but  very 
little  definite  meaning  to  the  word  imapnation.  It  expresses  our 
Ignorance  rather  than  our  knowledge.  It  is  simply  the  name  of  a 
mental  phenomenon  of  the  true  nature  of  which  we  have  ordinarily 
but  little  conception.  What  we  know  is,  that  we  are  conscious  of 
beholding  objects  as  distinctly  as  in  our  waking  state,  and  yet  it  is 
with  an  eye  wholly  diflFerent  from  the  outward  or  natural  eye ;  and 
sounds  are  heard  with  another  than  the  natural  ear.  It  is  true,  in- 
deed, that  the  objects  seen  and  heard  are  within  ourselves,  and  yet 
they  ore  apparently  projected  outwardly  and  are  objectively  beheld. 
See,  then,  m  this  a  proof  irresistible,  that  there  are  inward  and  spiritual 
senses,  and  that  the  shaking  off  of  this  mortal  coil  leaves  the  man  a 
perfectly  organized  being,  endowed  with  perceptive  powers,  completely 
adapted  to  the  objects  with  which  he  is  there  surrounded.  As  the 
senses  there  are  spiritual,  the  objects  are  spiritual,  and  yet  substantial ; 
for  to  say  that  an  eye,  wnether  natural  or  spiritual,  sees  atiythui^tk<8.t 
is  not  a  snh^tenix^  jb  to  eay  that  it  sees  nommg.    Vf  luati  likoa^  ra^  V2c^^ 
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phenomena  of  dreaming,  but  a  standing  and  living  demonBtration  of 
the  trath  of  another  life,  and  a  nightly  recnrrii^  specimen  of  the  tnode 
of  existence  in  that  life  ?  Shall  we  not  recognize  in  this,  then,  another 
moral  end  of  the  ordinance  of  sleep  ?  It  is  to  naturalize  ns  beforehand 
to  citizenship  in  anoth^  country,  m  which  we  are  ere  long  to  take  up 
our  abode.  It  is  to  afford  ns  preliminary  glimpses  of  that  world 
which  is  soon  to  open  upon  ns  with  all  that  is  blisefol  or  baleful, 
according  as  we  have  treasured  up  within  ourselves  the  material 
which  shall  develope  itself  into  the  beatific  surroundings  of  the  angels 
or  the  hideous  environments  of  the  infernals.  Yiewea  in  this  light, 
our  sleep  introduces  us  into  the  true  world  of  reality  and  stabiuty. 
We  h^e  awake  into  the  land  of  dreams  and  shadows.  The^two  states, 
to  an  intelligent  apprehension,  chan^  their  character.  In  the  image 
of  death  we  find  the  true  theatre  of  hfe.  It  is  only  in  the  world  anmnd 
us  that  we  walk  in  a  vain  show — ^intoxicating  our  senses  with  a  wild 
phantasmagoria,  except  just  so  far  as  the  life  and  joy  and  honor  and 
glory  of  the  spirit  world  is  the  end  of  action,  aroction,  acquisition, 
and  thought. 

But  to  return  to  the  topic  of  the  sleeping  of  spirits  in  the  other  life. 
Eecent  souls,  it  appears,  or  souls  recently  transferred  to  the  spirit- 
world,  have  their  external  or  lower  facultfcs  cast  into  a  deep  sleep, 
and,  in  that  condition,  an  influx  is  received  into  their  interior  minds, 
revealing  to  them  the  glories  of  heaven.    How  does  this  differ  frppi 
dreaming  ?    But  are  not  these  views  of  heavenly  gloir  insinuated  by 
angels  and  the  superior  orders  of  spiritual  beings!     Swedenborg 
teaches  that,  as  one  class  of  spirits  is  flowing  into  the  minds  of  men 
on  earth,  so  others  of  higher,  that  is,  more  interior,  genius  flow  into 
them :  and  if  a  dream  be  produced  in  the  mind  of  a  spirit,  by  another 
higher  spirit  flowing  in,  it  surely  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  that  a 
dream  may  be  excited  by  a  spirit  of  the  spiritual  world  in  the  mind 
of  one  who  is  yet  abiding  in  the  flesh.   We  may,  then,  for  the  present, 
set  it  down  as  a  sound  conclusion,  that  dreams  are,  at  least  sometimes, 
produced  b^  the  action  of  minds  in  another  world,  put  forth  upon 
minds  in  this  world.    As  the  spiritual  part  of  man's  nature  is  more 
fully  developed  in  that  state ;  as  his  interiors  are  then  comparatively 
opened,  spirits  and  an^ls  have  more  sensible  access  to  the  soul  in 
dreams  than  at  other  times,  and  this  we  are  given  to  understand  is 
one  reason  why  such  peculiar  guardianship  is  exercised  over  man  in 
his  sleep  to  keep  away  the  in^stations  of  evil  spirits.    The  state  of 
sleep  is  a  state  of  peculiar  exposure  to  malign  influences  emanating 
from  the  other  world,  of  which  we  are  sufficiently  advised  in  the  fot 
lowing  extracts.    ^'  Evil  spirits  have  the  greatest  and  most  burning 
desire  to  infest  and  assault  man  during  sleep ;  but  he  is  then  particu- 
larly under  the  Lord's  keeping ;  for  £ve  never  sleeps.    The  spirits 
who  infest  are  miserably  punished.'*    Again  he  says,  ^^  I  have  oeen 
instructed  that  there  is  a  necessity  that  man  should  sleep  in  safety, 
for  otherwise  the  human  race  would  perish." 

This  state  of  sleep,  therefore,  is  one  that  calls  for  a  special  tutelage 

on  the  part  of  Infinite  Love  towards  his  dependent  children.    He 

acoordingljr  takes  them  in  that  state  into  hia  own  Immediate  care  and 
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keepinff.  As  a  fond  parent  who  wakes  and  watches  over  a  sleeping 
child  £at  is  in  any  circumstances  of  peril,  while  lying  defenceless  ip 
its  cradle,  so  the  Lord  sets,  as  it  were,  a  doable  guard  around  his 
diildren  while  buried  in  repose,  thus  enabling  us  to  see  a  new  empha- 
sis in  the  words  of  the  Psalmist,  ^'  so  He  giveth  his  beloved  sleep." 
It  would  seem  as  if  a  Divine  Cerebellum,  keeping  its  everlasting 
vigQa,  was  incessantly  doing  that  for  the  moral  universe  in  this  respect 
whidi  the  human  cerebellum  is  doing  for  the  human  economy,  while 
its  needful  lumbers  hold  its  self-protective  powers  in  abeyance.  How 
strikingly  is  this  tutelary  case  set  forth  in  the  following  paragraph : 

"The  angelio  spirit^  who  dwell  on  the  confines  of  the  parftdisiaoal  abodes,  are 
thflj  who  insinaate  dehghtfal  dreams;  to  whom  is  also  allotted  the  office  of  watch- 
ing over  certain  men  daring  sleep,  to  prevent  the  infestations  of  evil  spirits.  This 
QMe  tiiey  discharge  with  t£e  utmost  delight,  insomuch  that  there  is  an  emulation 
amongrt  them  who  shall  approach  3  and  they  love  to  excite  in  man  the  joys  and 
delights  which  they  observe  in  his  affection  and  temper.  These  angelio  spirits  arc 
of  tnooe  who,  in  the  life  of  the  body,  delighted  and  loYod,  by  every  means  and  en- 
deavor, to  render  the  Hfe  of  others  happy.  They  belong  to  the  prorince  of  the 
eenbellnm,  because  the  cerebellum,  as  1  haye  learnt,  is  in  a  wakeful  state  during 
flLseiS  when  the  cerebrum  is  asleep.  The  men  of  the  Most  Ancient  Church  had 
thoMe  their  dreams,  with  a  perception  of  what  thoy  signified ;  from  whom,  in  a 
gmt  measure,  came  the  representatiyes  and  significatiyes  of  the  ancients,  under 
which  things  of  a  deep  and  hidden  nature  were  conyeyed." — A,  C,  1977. 

The  gratitude  inspired  by  this  reflection  of  the  peculiar  sanctity 
pertaining  to  the  state  of  sleep,  and  of  the  guards  with  which  it  is 
fenced  around  by  the  Lord's  protecting  providence,  is  wrought  into  a 
more  lively  glow  in  view  of  the  tender  care  exercised  over  sleeping 
infancy.  The  physical  necessity  which  requires  for  infants  more  sleep 
than  is  needed  by  adults,  delightfully  merges  into  a  spiritual  preroea- 
tive,  that  we  can  scarcely  appreciate  as  it  deserves.  Infants  are  the 
special  subjects  of  the  influx  of  heaven  through  the  celestial  angels, 
and  it  is  tmrough  the  gateway  of  the  cerebellum  that  these  heavenly 
visitors  enter,  and  breathe  the  affections  of  innocence  which  €0  often 
light  np  their  little  faces  with  a  radiance  that  amounts  almost  to  a 
transfiguration.  No  figure  of  speech,  but  a  sober  and  actual  verity 
do  we  recognize  in  the  saying  that  finds  vogue  in  the  humbler  walks 
of  life,  that  the  sleeping  smile  of  an  infant  betokens  the  whisper  of 
angels.  "  It  has  been  told  me,"  says  Swedenborg,  "  from  heaven, 
that  infants  are  particularly  under  the  auspices  of  tlie  Lord,  and  that 
their  influx  is  from  the  inmost  heaven,  where  there  is  a  state  of  inno- 
cence, and  that  the  influx  passes  through  their  interiors,  and  that  in 
passing  through,  it  affects  them  by  innocence,  and  that  hence  inno- 
cence IS  exhibited  in  their  faces  and  gestures." 

Finally,  how  precious  the  consideration,  that  tliis  protecting  degis 
is  spread  before  and  over  all  his  human  family  without  exception. 
That  refreshment  and  invigoration  of  which  I  have  spoken,  is  imparted 
to  all  men  without  distinction  of  character.  As  the  determining 
power  of  the  will  4s  quiescent  during  sleep,  and  men  cannot,  of  set 
purpose,  prevent  or  mal-appropriate  the  influent  divine  good,  so  there 
is  no  doubt  a  beni^  influence  thus  exerted  which  goes  to  moderate 
and  restrain  the  mdcedness  of  wicked  men,  while  at  tiie  fiam^  ^mql^^ 
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there  is  no  infringement  of  their  essential  freedom.  How  intereBtintf 
th^  thought!  £k>w  endearing  this  view  of  the  divine  beneficence! 
That  the  infinitely  good  and  gracious  Lord  should  reserve  to  himself 
this  mode  of  access  to  the  hearts  of  the  children  of  inen,  even  the 
most  reckless  and  abandoned,  and  should  gently  distil  upon  them  a 
dew  of  heaven  tending  to  soften  the  obduracy  of  impenitence,  and 
check  the  impetuous  career  of  evil  so  far  as  it  can  be  done  without 
detriment  to  free  agency,  which  is  a  jewel  too  sacred  to  be  touched 
even  by  the  Divine  Donor  himself.  We  may  not,  it  is  true,  see  Uiii 
influence  resulting  in  regeneration,  which  re<^uires  the  co-operation  of 
the  whole  man  with  all  his  powers,  yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  state 
of  sleep  does  contribute  more  or  less  to  the  amelioration  and  improve- 
ment of  their  state,  and  that  they  are  at  any  rate  prevented  from 
fitlling  into  such  depths  of  iniquity  and  degradation  as  they  are  in- 
clined to  when  their  evil  and  infernal  propnum  is  in  full  play. 

Let  us,  then,  bow  in  ever  deepening  and  adoring  acknowledgment 
of  those  infinite  treasures  of  wisdom  and  goodness  which  are  odnff 
oontinuallypoured  out  upon  the  children  of  men  both  sleeping  ana 
waking.  Their  affluence  is  not  more  exhaustless  than  their  ef£ience 
is  unceasing,  and  we  have  only  to  submit  our  souls  to  their  transform- 
ing power  to  be  enabled  to  say,  '^  I  will  both  lay  me  down  and  sleep, 
for  thou  makest  me  to  dwell  in  safety." 


ARTICLE    II. 


THE  DIVINE  HUMANITY. 


The  ^nal  test  of  any  religious  system  must  ever  be  the  character  it 
gives  to  the  supreme  oDJect  of  its  worship.  Whatever  may  be  its  doc- 
trinal teachings  on  other  points,  its  followers  will  always  be  influenced 
less  by  these  than  by  the  example  offered  for  their  imitation  in  the  per- 
son of  their  Divinity.  It  is  oi  no  use  to  preach  to  men  of  virtue,  if 
the  Being  who  rules  the  universe  is  at  the  same  time  represented  as 
constantly  indulging  in  the  practice  of  its  opposite,  and  exhortations 
to  mercy  and  charity  fall  unheeded  on  the  ear  of  him  whose  duty 
shows  no  signs  of  either.  Every  one  fashions  his  life  after  tJio  ideal 
of  God-likeness  he  has  set  up  in  his  heart,  just  as  children  imitate  the 
sire  whom  love  and  custom  have  taught  them  to  consider  the  wisest 
and  best  of  men.  It  is  true  that  this  ideal  is  more  or  less  modified  by 
our  spiritual  states,  but  in  the  regenerate  life  the  understanding  ou^ 
runs  the  will,  and  this  theoretical  belief  is  always  of  the  greater  prac- 
tical importance.  Hence  the  first  of  all  the  commands  from  Sinai 
was,  "  Thou  shalt  have  no  gods  before  me." 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  worship  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  so 

strongly  and  constantly  insisted  on  in  tne  New  Church  as  the  cardinal 

point  of  faith.    It  is  no  arbitrary  Shibboleth,  but  the  very  root  of  the 

whole  matter^  because  with  its  conaequenccA  it  ^mbt^s;^  ill  that  we 
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hold  to  be  eBsential  to  the  Church.  If  we  really  strive  to  make  our 
character  like  the  Lord's ;  to  copy  in  our  livep  His  life,  and  draw  near 
to  Him  by  the  affinity  of  heartfelt  love,  we  attain  the  end  of  all  our 
doctrine.  This  is  the  one  grand  truth  emblazoned  on  the  pages  of 
Holy  Writ,  and  to  deny  it  is  to  deny  their  inspiration.  It  is  Chris- 
tianity itsdf,  re-discovered  to  the  world,  after  it  had  been  almost  com- 
jJetely  overlooked  and  forgotten ;  amid  the  multiplicity  of  creeda 
usurping  its  name  but  teaching  the  worship  of  other  gods  than  ita 
God.  To  the  New  Churchman,  therefore,  the  right  idea  of  the  Divine 
Humanity  is  a  thing  of  no  small  importance.  He  must  not  merely 
believe  it  as  a  matter  of  doctrine,  but  he  must  also  grasp  it  and  make 
it  his  own,  an  integral  part  of  the  habitual  thought  which  influences 
all  the  operations  of  his  mind.  Such  as  he  presents  the  Lord  to  him- 
self, Bucn  is  his  own  character  tending  to  become,  more  or  less  perfect 
according  to  the  perfection  of  the  Lord's  image  before  him.  And  as 
this  image  is  made  up  of  all  that  is  known  and  diought  concerning 
Him,  we  trust  that  to  some  of  our  readers,  especially  those  who  have 
difficulhr  in  comprehending  the  nature  and  necessity  of  the  Incarnar 
tion,  a  few  observations  on  the  subject  may  not  be  without  interest.^ 

A  very  common  objection  to  the  Divinity  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
is,  the  apparent  Heedlessness  of  the  fact.  Many  who  admit  the  heavenly  ^ 
nature  of  His  mission,  and  admire  His  glorious  goodness  and  wisdom^ 
yet  profess  that  thev  are  unable  to  see  why  we  should  acknowledge 
that  in  Him  especially  dwelt  the  Godhead.  They  deny  that  anything 
He  said  and  did,  is  of  the  less  value  and  interest  to  them  because 
they  suppose  Him  to  be  a  mere  man  like  ourselves,  or  that  the  work 
of  His  redemption  appears  to  them  on  that  account  any  the  less  real 
and  efficacious.  Now  we  maintain  that  from  the  very  constitution  of 
the  human  mind,  there  can  be  no  belief  whatever  in  the  God  of  Chris- 
tianity, without  the  idea  that  He  Himself  was  once  actually  present 
and  manifest  on  earth  in  the  likeness  of  a  man,  and  that  this  of  itself 
was  a  sufficient  reason  and  necessity  for  the  Incarnation. 

All  spiritual  thought  in  us  is  based  on  natural  thought — all  spiritual 
ideas  correspond  to  and  rest  upon  natural  ideas,  and,  m  general,  every 
higher  region  of  tlie  soul  is  developed  by  means  of  the  one  immedi- 
ately  beneath  it.  Like  animals,  we  are  born  on  a  purely  sensual 
plane,  and  completely  ignorant  of  every  thing.  The  first  efforts  of  the 
budding  mind  are  theretore  directed  exclusively  to  acquiring  notions  of 
the  objects  it  sees  around  it,  and  to  collecting  as  vast  a  store  as  it  can 
of  these  merely  sensuous  ideas.  When  this  work  is  somewhat  ad- 
vanced, a  more  elevated  region  of  the  understanding  begins  to  make 
use  of  these  ideas  as  the  means  of  dealing  with  things  within  its  own 
especial  province.  It  does  not  lift;  them  up  by  any  sort  of  distillation, 
bat  in  its  peculiar  light  it  forms  its  own  images  upon  them  as  models. 
As  the  child  compared  an  orange  to  an  apple,  and  discriminated  them 
by  their  different  ways  of  affecting  his  touch  or  smell,  so  when  he  be- 
gins to  reflect  and  think  of  himself,  he  looks  at  his  own  actions  and 
thoughts  and  decides  upon  them  by  the  interior  faculty  called  reason, 
in  a  manner  similar^  but  discretely  higher,  that  is,  l\iQ  yoA^^TLX. 
which  pronounces  an  action  or  a  thought  to  be  better  tioLaxv  Wiwi^t  Sa 
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aimilar  to,  and  derived  from,  the  judj^ent  which  pronouBces  the 
orange  to  be  sweeter  than,  the  apple,  ana  is  yet  clearly  of  a  higher  na- 
ture and  degree. 

And  as  it  is  in  each  case  with  the  operations  of  the  judgment,  so  is 
it  with  its  conclusions.  The  idea  of  good  or  bad  as  regards  thought 
or  action,  is  similar  to  the  same  idea  predicated  of  external  objects, 
and  yet  entirely  distinct.  A  child's  first  notions  of  right  and  wrons 
are  but  the  purely  sensuous  ideas  of  a  parent's  commands.  He  is  told 
by  them  to  do  or  not  to  do  certain  things,  and  obeys,  either  from  love 
to  them  or  because  he  fears  the  punishment  of  disobedience.  Thus  he 
leains  to  associate  the  notion  of  obedience  with  that  of  pleasure,  and 
of  disobedience  with  that  of  pain ;  and  when  after  a  while  he  is  told 
of  laws  instituted  by  an  unseen  Father,  and  his  obligation  to  obey 
Him,  his  ideas  of  these  things  are  of  course  moulded  upon  those  first 
impressions.  Either  love  makes  him  gladly  submissive,  or  fear  extorts 
firom  him  an  unwilling  compliance  with  the  duty  he  cannot  avoid 
seeing.  It  is  so  with  our  ideas  on  other  subjects,  and  they  all  come 
back  to  the  impressions  received  from  the  sensuous  experience.  For 
this  reason  we  were  bom  on  this  earth  as  a  preparation  for  a  more  in- 
terior life,  and  for  the  same  reason  infants  are  educated  in  heaven  by 
representations  addressed  to  their  most  external  faculties.  Even  the 
'  highest  angels  are  sometimes  instructed  by  the  Lord  in  this  way,  and 
the  time  is  coming  when  men  on  earth  will  share  the  same  privilege. 
We  would  not  be  misunderstood  as  teaching  that  nothing  can  oe 
learned  except  through  the  senses ;  but  that  the  higher  regions  of  the 
mind  must  have  a  basis  for  their  operations  in  the  images  of  the  sen- 
sual plane.  Thus  a  savage  who  has  always  subsisted  by  hunting  ex- 
clusively, cannot  be  made  to  understand  the  use  of  agricultural  im- 
Elements.  And  the  native  of  the  tropics  who  has  never  seen  ice, 
nds  it  impossible  to  conceive  of  the  nature  and  properties  of  that 
substance.  So  too  a  person  without  affection  for  his  fellow  beings,  can 
form  no  idea  of  love  toward  Grod.  We  judge  a  man  from  his  acts  and 
from  all  we  know  of  him,  and  not  by  mere  effort  of  pure  thinking. 
And  in  general,  whenever  any  new  aostract  idea  is  presented  to  us, 
we  endeavor  to  embody  it  in  some  sensuous  image  already  in  eur 
memory. 

The  case  is  the  same  with  our  notions  of  Gk)d.  In  His  inmost  es- 
sence he  is  incomprehensible.  Infinite  Goodness,  Wisdom  and  Power 
are  indeed  terms  that  have  more  or  less  meaning  as  descriptive  of 
His  attributes,  but  they  afford  no  basis  for  a  tangible  object  of  thought 
and  adoration.  They  suggest  principles  of  action,  but  no  idea  of  a 
Personal  Being.  We  must  have  something  within  the  range  of  the 
sensuous  mind  to  which  these  abstractions  may  be  referred, — either  a 
visible  image  like  a  statue  or  picture,  or  else  such  a  description  as  will 
enable  us  to  conceive  Him  by  our  inner  sight ;  and  this  is  the  reason 
of  the  Lord's  coming  among  us.  Heretofore  He  had  revealed  Himsell' 
on  earti  in  the  rituals  of  the  Jewish  law  and  by  casual  angelic  visita- 
tions, but  at  last  He  assumed  a  permanent  form  and  placed  His  taber- 
nacle among  men,  dwelling  with  them.  Hence  the  apostle  Paul  de- 
&ieQ  the  mystery  of  godliness  in  these  words :     ^^  Gtoi  was  manifest 
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in  the  flesh,  justified  in  the  Spirit,  seen  of  angels,  preached  unto  the 
Gentiles,  believed  on  in  the  world,  received  up  into  glory." — 1  Tim. 


iii.  16.  His  birth.  His  growing  up  to  manhood,  His  life  among 
men,  His  temptations,  His  sorrow.  His  love  to  the  suffering  of  every 
kind,  and  His  wondenul  patience,  especially  in  the  last  great  a^ony 
in  which  he  overcame  the  powers  of  Hell ;  all  these  things  are  related 
in  the  gospels  as  actual  realities,  and  unless  we  take  uiem  as  such, 
md  try  to  represent  them  to  ourselves,  we  can  obtain  no  distinct  idea 
of  the  Godhead.  For  ages  this  was  all  the  church  knew  of  its  Lord, 
and  even  to  the  present  day,  these  great  facts  are  the  stay  and  support 
of  thousands  of  childlike,  simple  souls  who,  little  as  they  are  capable 
of  penetrating  the  abstruser  secrets  of  doctrine,  gather  a  boundless 
knowledge  of  God  as  He  is,  from  a  contemplation  of  that  which  He 
once  showed  himself  to  be.  We  need  not  pry  into  the  mysteries  of 
His  existence.  We  have  Him  ever  beforej  us  in  the  person  of  the 
meek  and  loving  Jesus,  and  when  we  learn  to  read  aright  the  mean- 
ing of  His  words  and  actions,  we  know  all  of  the  subject  that  the 
finite  mind  can  grasp.    He  who  hath  seen  Him  hath  seen  the  Father. 

Supposing,  therefore,  the  Incarnation  to  be  admitted  as  a  fact,  and 
that  we  have  become  familiar  with  all  that  is  narrated  concern- 
ing the  Lord  in  the  gospels;  that  we  have  read  and  studied  His 
words  of  counsel,  of  pity,  of  comfort ;  His  deeds  of  love  and  mercy, 
and  have  thus  formed  to  ourselves  some  idea  of  the  Divine  iN'ature, 
there  next  arises  for  our  consideration  the  difficulty  presented  in  the 
history  of  His  temptations,- His  prayers  to  the  Father,  His  agony  and 
despair,  and  all  those  other  circumstances  which  are  supposed  by 
some  to  be  conclusive  against  His  right  to  Divine  homage. 

Now,  it  is  written  tmit  God  created  man  in  His  own  image  and 
likeness,  and  also  diat  we  are  to  follow  the  Lord  Jesus  in  the  regene- 
ration, and  overcome  as  He  overcame.  The  apostle  says  likewise, 
that  He  was  in  all  points  tempted  as  we  are,  yet  without  sin. — I£eb. 
iv.  IS.  Let  us  therefore  appeal  to  our  own  experience,  and  see  if  we 
cannot  understand  how  all  these  things  coula  redly  occur,  and  that 
yet  the  Lord's  Humanity  should  be  in  the  fullest  sense  the  dwelling 
place  and  manifestation  of  the  Eternal  Jehovah. 

Every  one  who  has  made  the  least  progress  in  self-examination  and 
improvement,  is  aware  of  at  least  two  (ustinct  natures  or  spheres  of 
consciousness  within  himself,  each  having  its  thought  and  affections, 
and  each  a  sort  of  existence  independent  of  the  other.  The  one  deals 
with  the  thin^  of  this  world,  not  alone  the  objects  presented  to  the 
e;pe,  but  all  the  hopes,  desires  and  reasonings  whicli  are  connected 
with  temporal  matters.  The  other  is  above  Siis,  and  has  to  do  witli 
things  of  the  spiritud  world,  and  the  eternal  interests  of  the  soul. 
The  objects  of  its  thought  are  spiritual  truths — ^its  aim  the  happiness 
of  heaven.  For  the  most  part  our  life  lies  in  the  former  of  these  re- 
gions. We  are  hurried  alon^  by  the  current  of  daily  cares,  with  our 
whole  soul  bent  upon  terrestrial  things ;  and  if  we  were  never  to  rise 
out  of  this  plane  we  should  not  suspect  the  existence  or  the  possibili- 
ty of  a  higher  one  within  us,  like  some  who  utterly  deny  that  there  is 
any  world  heaidea  this  because  tbey  have  never  Been.  il.    ^^  Vor^^- 
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ever,  in  the  mercy  of  the  Lord,  we  are  enabled  to  free  ourselves  some- 
what from  the  dominion  of  our  earthly  nature,  and  begin  to  live  a  lit- 
tle in  our  Bpiritu;il  I'egion.  we  can  from  the  latter  look  down  upon  the 
former  and  exam  ine  it.  We  can  see  what  there  is  in  it  of  evil  and 
falsehood,  and  resoh-e  to  correct  our  failings,  just  as  if  we  were  con- 
sidering another  j»en3on  than  ourselves.  We  can  also  at  times  enjoy, 
as  it  were,  the  communion  of  higher  beings,  feeling  their  presence 
and  blessed  influe nc e  though  we  cannot  see  them.  We  are  no  longer 
trammelled  by  th  e  laws  ofmaterial  space  and  time.  We  think  of  and 
desire  things beyo ml  the  appreciation  of  the  natural  reason,  and  know 
certainly  of  an  eidstence  inaependent  of  the  fleshly  frame.  When  af- 
terwards we  relapse  into  our  former  state,  we  do  not  altogether  lose 
the  memory  of  this.  We  look  back  to  it  and  to  its  delights — ^we  re- 
call the  observationn  we  then  made  of  what  was  amiss  in  our  lower 
nature,  and  our  g  ood  resolves  to  amend  it.  W!e  pray  for  help,  in 
short,  from  the  e:3i;e  rnal  to  the  internal.  When  the  work  of  regenera* 
tion  is  completed^  there  will  be  no  longer  this  disunion  and  conflict  o( 
the  two  natures.  ^Both  will  be  one  in  love  and  thought,  although  dis- 
tinctly two.  Bo'th  will  be  ruled  by  one  will  of  good — ^both  guided  by 
one  understanding  c>f  truth.  Hiis,  however,  can  take  place  with  most 
of  us  onhr  after  a  long  and  painful  struggle.  The  higher  nature  is 
weak  at  first,  w'aile  the  lower  riots  in  the  strength  acquired  by  long 
years  of  indulgence  in  ourselves  and  our  ancestors. 

Something  like  thiE',  but  of  course  in  a  manner  infinitely  more  com- 

Slete  and  varied  than  with  us,  took  place  in  the  person  of  the  Lord 
esus  Christ.  He  inherited  from  the  Virgin  the  lower  human  nature 
of  which  we  have  s(K)ken,  with  all  its  attributes,  among  them  a  con- 
sciousness and  pei'sottality  of  its  own,  distinct  from  that  of  the  indwel- 
ling Father,  whose  presence  at  first  was  but  little  perceptible.  This 
earthly  personality  grew  and  developed  itself  like  that  of  other  men, 
with  all  its  proper  thoughts  and  passions,  save  that  these  were  never 
ultimated  into  actual  sin,  because  restrained  by  the  indwelling  Divini- 
ty. It  is  easy  to  see,  therefore,  that  until  the  work  of  glorification 
was  finished,  the  re  would  be  every  change  in  the  Lord's  state  that 
takes  place  in  oui  ^selves.  His  human  feelings  and  ideas  would  at  timee 
appear  to  be  the  whole  of  Him.  And  then,  again,  thev  would  be  sc 
subdued  and  cont  rolled  by  the  Father  that  He  alone  ruled  and  spoke 
by  the  fleshly  mo  nth.  At  times,  also,  the  humanity  would  in  the 
agony  of  temptato'ons  implore  the  aid  of  the  Father,  for  a  while  sepa- 
rated from  it,  and  thus  the  alternations  of  what  Swedenborg  calls  glo 
rification  and  exirianition  went  on  until  the  humanity,  as  it  was  l^rii 
of  Mary,  all  defliled  with  the  evil  tendencies  of  our  race,  was  put  off', 
and  in  its  place,  similar  in  all  respects,  only  purified  and  glorious, 
succeeded  that  which  is  for  evermore  to  be  the  manifestation  of  onr 
God.  The  Lord  sait  down  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father,  that  is : 
the  humanity  became  united  to,  ana  clothed  with  the  power  of  the 
Eternal  Jehovah.  We  may  now  approach  him  as  a  Father  and 
Friend  through  a  medium  that  knows  and  sympathises  with  our  in- 
firmities from  actual  eimerience.  Just  as  the  poor  and  the  sick  came 
to'Sim  for  relief  when  He  was  manifest  on  eartli,  so  may  we  apply  to 
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IBm  DOW  that  He  is  Qod  over  all  blessed  forever,  for  aid  and  strength 
in  onr  troubles  and  afflictions.  As  He  overcame  He  will  enable  us  to 
orercome  also.  As  He  was  regenerated,  so  maywe  be  regenerated 
in  like  manner,  though  in  an  inferior  degree.  How  ought  our  soub 
to  be  cheered  by  this  thought!  How  should  our  patience  be  renewed 
in  remembering  His — our  love  to  others  swell  m  our  hearts  as  we 
diink  of  His  boundless  love  to  our  unhappy  race !  We  know  that 
our  conoeptions  fail  to  express  the  full  sublimity  of  the  idea,  but  even 
this  distant  and  imperfect  glimpse  of  it  is  to  us  conclusive  that  the  ' 
Divine  Humanity  mtut  be  a  real  and  eternal  existence. 

What  we  have  just  said  in  regard  to  the  two-fold  nature  of  man, 
will  also  explain  the  agency  of  the  Lord's  Humanity  in  effecting  our 
redemption  from  the  powers  of  Hell.  If  we  suppose  the  interior  or 
ipiritaal  element  in  mankind  to  be  completely  extinguished,  and  the 
exterior  or  natural  mind  wholly  given  over  to  evil  and  falsehood,  it  is 
dear  that  all  help  to  save  it  must  come  not  from  within  but  from  with- 
out. If  the  Divine  influence  could  not  affect  the  interior  thought,  it 
miut  apeak  to  the  exterior  consciousness.  Ihis  was  the  case  with  men 
•t  the  era  of  the  Advent.  They  had  sunk  into  a  mere  corporeal  exist- 
-  ence.  The  memorv  of  spiritual  things  had  faded  from  their  minds 
altogether.  The  (Jhurch  taught  falsehood  instead  of  truth,  and  Hell 
had  extended  its  dominion  over  the  very  bodies  of  its  subjects. 
This  called  evidentiv  for  more  than  mere  exhortation.  The  prophets 
had  preached  and  their  hearers  had  stoned  them.  The  doctrines  of 
the  Lord  brought  about  only  Hi^  crucifixion  at  the  hands  of  the  most 
leamed  and  intellectual  of  the  Jews.  Hence  the  Holy  Spirit  had  to 
flow  into  the  very  lowest  element  of  humanity,  and  that  it  did  so 
through  the  person  of  the  Lord  is  proved  by  the  miraculous  cures 
which  He  effected,  and  which  were  none  the  less  real  because  typical 
of  an  interior  healing.  And  now  that  this  medium  of  the  Divine  In- 
fluence has  become  permanent,  it  to  us  is  the  constant  source  of  aid. 
Ihoogb  we  never  see  it  with  our  material  eyes,  it  is  ever  near  to  us, 
and  the  more  so  as  we  keep  in  our  minds  the  memory  of  its  former 
appearance  to  our  fellow  mortals. 
We  would  observe  further  how  it  is  that  the  Divine  Humanity  is 

Soken  of  as  being  the  Divine  Truth  itself.  The  Word  is  now  the  most 
timate  manifestation  of  the  Lord,  since  it  contains  all  that  we  can 
know  concerning  Him.  "Now  that  the  flesh  and  blood  which  the  Jews 
law  no  longer  exist  on  earth,  we  turn  to  the  pages  where  are  written 
nH  the  fiEtcts  which  are  essential  to  our  idea  of  it  If  we  read  and 
itady  these  aright,  we  can  see  the  Lord  as  fidly  as  with  the  natural 
vision.  He  reveals  Himself  by  the  Word  as  by  His  truth,  and  His 
^orified  Humanity  is  the  fulfilment  of  it  all. 

Unto  Him  who  hath  loved  us  and  hath  washed  us  from  our  sins' in 
HlIb  own  blood,  and  hath  made  us  Kings  and  Priests  unto  Grod  and 
His  Fadier,  to  nim  be  glory  and  dominion  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen. 

T.  H. 
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ARTICLE   in. 


OUBIOUS  SOIENTIFIO  MEMOBAlSfDA. 

To  THE  Editob  : 

Sm, — To  Swedenborg  belongs  the  merit  of  first  propounding  the  triK 
doctrine  of  colors.  Almost  the  whole  doctrine,  with  abundant  iUv 
tration,  is  given  in  his  highly  ingenious  work,  PrvncwUa  of  ChenUiini 
published  in  the  year  1721.  l?o  works  appear  to  naye  given  birti 
even  to  a  surmise  of  the  ti*ue  doctrine  until  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Many  works,  advocating  either  the  Newtonian  or  nndolal 
ing  theories,  were  published  during  the  interval,  both  here  and  on  tb 
continent  of  Europe.  The  first  person  who  followed  in  the  same  di 
rection — so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  published  records  and  worka- 
was  Henry  Brougham  (now  I^rd  Brougham),  who  published  his  sng 
gestions  in  the  year  1796 — PhU.  Trans.,  vol.  86,  p.  227 — or  75  yeai 
subsequent  to  »wedenborg :  and  since  tnese  two  philosophers  appea 
to  be  the  first  propounders  of  the  true  doctrine  of  colors  on  record,  w 
will  place  their  suggestions  side  by  side. 


CASE  I. 


Brougham  in  1796. 
'  ^  If  we  look  attentiyely  at  any  db^ 
exposed  in  the  lieht  of  tlie  sim,  pzovida 
it  pe  not  polishedj  we  shall  see  its  sur&ie 
mottled  with  various  points  of  colors^jfrei 
the  specular  nature  of  its  minute  parwbi 

In  the  same  manner  we  maj  ac 

count  for  the  colors  of  spider  webs,  dl  di) 
ferent  cloths  which  change  their  coloi 
when  their  position  is  alterSt.  ....  It  i 
evident  the  particles  of  bodies  are  speoulu 
Now  I  take  the  colors  of  bodies  to  depaa 
not  on  their  siae,  but  on  the  posUitm  c 
these  particles ;  or  at  least  on  only  the  fii 
in  as  far  as  it  influences  tluir  positionJ*^ 


SWJEDENBORO  IN  1721. 

'4t  follows,  that  not  only  earths  and 
stones  of  varioos  kinds,  but  even  the 
hardest  metals,  are  transparent,  provided 
their  particles  are  arranged  in  a  regular 
vcsitton^  and  at  equal  distances.  But  their 
Deooming  opaque,  and  exhibiting  colors, 
seems  to  be  owing  to  the  paths  of  reflection 
being  filled  up  tn  all  directions  with  subtle 
matter;  which  matter  is  compressed  and 
dilated  in  different  ways  and  degrees,  ac- 
cording to  the  shape  and  calibre  of  the  pores 
that  it  enters;  and  oommunicates  a  differ- 
ent refraction  to  the  rays  that  permeate 
it,  whereby  the  light  is  confused,  and  col- 
ors of  various  sorts  are  represented.'^ — P. 
128,  article  Theory  of  CAors,  This  the- 
ory is  stated  with  equal  clearness  and 
precision  in  his  tract  on  the  Red  Blood, 
chap.  vi. 

The  above  are  the  first  suggestions  on  record,  wherein  the  doctrin 
is  propounded  that  colors  are  simply  the  variegations  or  modification 
of  light  produced  by  the  different  and  diversified  molecular  arrange 
ment  of  bodies,  in  their  internal  and  external  parts. 

The  first  verification  of  the  doctrine  was  made  in  1829,  during  i 
microscopical  examination  of  the  internal  changes  which  take  place  ii 
the  molecular  arrangement  of  crystals  during  the  formation  of  tb 
sublimed  yellow  crystals  of  the  biniodide.  This  discovery  was  mad- 
by  Mr.  A.  Hughes,  and  published  in  the  American  Journal  of  Sci 
ence  and  Arts,  1829,  vol.  XVI.,  p.  174.. ^The  paper  was  republishes 
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I    in  the  English  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science  of  the  Eoyal  Institution, 

11830^.  208,  and  subsequently  noticed  in  the  Paris  edition  of  Berze- 
lios'  Tnute  de  Chemie,  1830.  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  announced  the  same 
diseovery,  Phil.  Mag.,  1836,  s.  3,  vol.  IX.,  p.  1,  claiming  the  merit  of 
having  made  a  ^^  discovery  of  one  of  the  moat  curious  phenotneiui  in 
(fptics^^^  but  8ub6e<]^uently  abandoned  the  claim  to  Mr.  A.  Hughes.  In 
1842,  Mr.  E.  Wanngton,  Secretary  to  the  Chemical  Society,  &c.,  took 
the  matter  up,  and  read  an  elaborate  paper  before  the  Society,  wherein 
he  oonfinns  his  predecessors. 

To  Swedenborg,  therefore,  belongs  the  merit  of  not  only  propound- 
ing the  true  doctrine  of  oolors,  but  if  the  reader  will  take  tne  trouble 
to  read  his  work  on  the  Prindplee  of  Chemietry^  he  will  find  abund- 
ant evidence  of  his  having  also  experimentally  ascertained  its  validity, 
before  he  published  the  theory  to  the  world. 

CAssn. 

But  the  most  curious  scientific  memoranda  we  have  now  to  record. 
Swedenborg  affirms  that,  immediately  on  his  attainin^r  to  an  open 
eommonication  with  the  spiritual  worla,  he  found  this  identical  coc- 
trine  of  colors  one  of  the  moat  familiar  and  most  univerHally  estalh 
Uehed  known  to  its  spiritual  inhabitants;  and  that  their  spiritual 
science  had  attained  such  a  degree  of  perfection,  in  respect  to  this 
doctrine,  as  to  lead  to  the  inference  that  the  discovery  of  tlie  law 
amongst  them  is  unknown. 

In  Su)ede7ihorg*e  Diary ^  Append,^  p.  85,  the  author  presents  the  al- 
leged theory  of  colors,  as  hela  in  the  spiritual  world,  and  affirmed  to  be 
bitted  on  denumstratione  yreiAefiiQA  to  the  sight  of  spirits.  It  also  con- 
tains a  statement  of  Swedenborg's  interview  with  Sir  Isaac  !N'o>vton  in 
the  spiritual  world,  of  the  arguments  and  experiments  of  angels,  while 
in  oonverse  with  both  philosophers  on  the  above  subject,  and  ultimately 
of  ^  efMre  change  in  the  views  of  Newton  on  this  highly  philosoph- 
ical, but  hitherto  incomprehensible  theme — a  change  to  a  view  so  es- 
sentially diverse  to  that  he  held  while  in  the  world,  and  yet  so  easy  of 
proof,  that  he  commissioned  our  author  to  communicate  the  same  to 
the  world. 

To  our  mind,  this  revelation  of  angelic  wisdom,  concerning  the  true 
doctrine  of  colors,  presents  itself  as  the  revelation  of  a  matter  of  fact, 
affirming  the  state  of  spiritual  science  amongst  angels  in  the  other 
life,  and  of  its  degree  of  perfectibility  compared  with  the  state  of 
natural  science  amongst  men  in  the  world.    The  doctrine  of  colors,  as 

E'ven  in  the  Diary y  Swedenborg  found  prevailing  amongst  angels,  and 
dd  almost  universally  as  a  fundamental  doctrine  of  heaven,  capable 
of  the  most  obvious  dem^onstration. 

We  have  already  shown  how  stands  the  history  of  the  doctrine 
amongst  men.  At  the  time  it  was  made  known  in  the  writings  of 
Swedenborg  as  the  universal  doctrine  of  heaven,  based  on  innumerable 
demonstratumsy  esDperim,entSy  and  representations^  Arcana,  vol.  2,  n. 
1619,*  nothing  prevailed  but  the  darkest  and  most  wearisome  specu- 

*  ^CoDctnUDg  the  light  in  which  Angeb  Vlj%  and  concendng  th^  P«x«^i&»fiel  €iMSv«ri 
indBafataliona^ 
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latioDS.  It  was  not  until  the  year  1829,  that  the  first  satisfaotory  ex- 
periment had  been  performed,  which  led  to  the  determination  of  the 
trae  doctrine  of  colors  amongst  men.  Yet,  all  this  time,  the  very  idm- 
Heal  doctrine  had  been  the  unanimous  doctrine  of  hemen^  and  whidi 
had  become  so  fmitfnl  in  its  results  as  to  be  the  source  of  some  of  their 
inmost  delights,  and  with  which  they  were  so  familiarized  as  to  be  the 
origin  of  daily  pleasures  and  representations,  according  to  the  experi- 
ence of  Swedenoore.  This  PBioHmr  of  both  doctrine  and  demonstra- 
tion in  the  spiritual  science  of  aneels  over  the  naturd  science  of  moi 
is  a  curious  fact  to  record ;  but  it  is  a  striking  and  interesting  proof  of 
the  New  Church  doctrine — that  the  spiritual  world  is  a  ^oorld  qf 
ccMeee;  that  all  principles  have  their  origin  there,  and  descend  by 
influx  into  the  minds  of  men.  Hie  following  compi^rictpn  is  a  onrioei(y 
in  its  way. 

MEN. 

Mr.  a.  Hughss,  1829. 
"ThiflcAongf  of  eolor  is  aooonqpanied 
by  a  HMiibU  mechanical  motion^  so  thai  a 
small  heap  of  the  crystals  appear  Bi  if 
animated,  affording  an  elegant  illustra- 
tion of  the  connection  beHoeen  color  and 
the  mechanical  ttnutun  of  bodies/' 


AKOELS. 

'*  MoreoTer,  the  angels,  by  thdr  q>irit- 
nal  ideas—by  wlu^  they  can  exhiSit  the 
ca/um  q(  thinjfs  to  the  life,  and  to  the  full 
conviction  of  those  with  whom  they  con- 
Terse— Jemofutrofad  that  colors  are  fto- 
thin^  dae  than  the  Taxie^tions  of  mddy 
flammg  ligjit,  and  of  white  shining  light 
fa  objidt  according  to  their  forms.  Heat 
and  light  in  the  world  flow  into  matters 
in  vfhuh  they  modify  Ihemsdves  according 
to  the  form  of  ike  parts. 

'*  After  Newton  had  thought  more 
deeply  upon  this  subject,  he  sud,  'Now 
I  know  wat  colors  are  modifications  of 
light  m  objects,  in  the  forms  of  which  they 
coastitate  common  planes,  upon  which 
the  lif^ht,  according  to  the  forms  of  ^  the 
Mftf,  IS  Tariegated,  whence  colors  arise.' 
These  are  ^^wton's  own  words,  which 
he  desired  me  to  communicate." — Di* 
ary.  Append.,  p.  85. 


Mr.  Fox  Talbot,  1836. 

"  The  crystal  moves  and  is  spontane- 
ously agitated  during  the  time  it  is 
changing  color.  I  added,  that  I  thoog^t 
this  phenomenon  the  most  evident  proof 
ve  yet  possessed  of  the  dependency  of  color 
upon  internal  molecular  arrangement, 

*'  The  change  of  color  is  aecanpaaied 
by  a  vtffMe  inUmal  motion  in  the  oryBlal, 
lixe  a  rinking  or  giving  way  of  suecMive 
ranks  of  particles.'* 

Mr.  R.  Warinoton,  1842. 
"  The  resumption  of  color  has  been  at- 
tributed to  an  alteration  in  the  malecidair 
arrangement  of  the  crystals,  and  it  was 
with  the  view  of  clearly  ascertaining 
this  point,  that  the  following  microscopie 
I  investigations  Were  undertuen.*' 

It  would  appear,  from  the  above  curious  comparison,  that  the  spirit- 
ual science  oi  ansels  takes  precedence,  upon  this  subject,  of  the  natural 
science  of  men,  ooth  in  doctrine  and  experiment,  out  by  bow  many 
centuries  we  presume  not  to  say. 


CASE  m. 


In 


Again  we  invite  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  following, 
the  PhU.  Moff.  and  Journal  of  Soiencey  1849,  vol.  35,  n.  338,  there  is 
article  entitled,  ^^  Inquiries  on  some  modifications  in  the  coloring 


an 


of  glass  by  metallic  oxides,*'  by  G.  Bontemps,  originally  read  before 
the  British  Association  at  Birmingham,  Sept.,  1849,  wherein  he  refers 
to  the  phenomena  of  colon  successively  developed  during  glaaa-mak- 
fng^,  according  U>  the  temperature  of  the  matedaX. 
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*  AXOXLIC  SCIXMCE.  •  6.  BOMTCMPS,  1849. 

**In  order  to  the  existence  of  oolor,  j  *' We  haye  shown  bjthe  preceding  re- 
there  mnst  needs  be  some  sabefeance  dark- 
iih  and  brightish,  or  blaok  and  white,  on 
which,  when  the  rays  of  light  from  the 
son  fall,  according  to  the  various  temjpira' 
tnres  of  what  is  cbrk  and  bright,  or  black 
and  white,  by  yirtne  of  the  modifieation 
of  the  influent  rays  of  light,  there  exist 
talars,  some  of  which  take  more  or  less 
from  the  darkish  and  black  property, 
rana  mori  or  Ins  from  the  brightish  and 
iMte,  and  hence  arises  their  diversity,'" — 
Anamoy  ro\.  I.,  nn.  1042,  1063,  1624, 
3993,  4530,  4742,  4922, 9466, 9865, 9868, 
9905 :  also  vol.  II.,  nn.  1619-1633. 

How  beautifallj  this  comparison  brines  out  the  identity  of  the  law 
and  phenomena  of  colors  as  existing  in  me  two  worlds;  but  how  still 
more  beaatifnlly  it  shows  forth  the  science  of  correspondence,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  laws  of  heat  and  color  in  the  natural  world,  with  the  laws 
of  love  and  yirtnein  the  spiritual  world ! 

Natural  Law. 


marks,  that  glass  reeeiyes  all  the  colors 
of  the  speotram ;  and  at  the  same  time 
it  will  be  observed  that  these  cdors  are 
produced  in  their  natural  order,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  temperature  is  increased. 

"The  Tarious  fiusts  observed  in  the 
coloring  of  glsss,  which  are  especially 
producM  by  the  influence  of  different  tern- 
peraturesj  are  probably  to  be  attributed 
to  some  modijuation  m  the  disposition  of 
the  composing  particles." 


Spirftual  Law. 
All  the  virtues  of  the  Chiistian  are 
produced  in  their  natural  order,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  temperature  of  love  is  in* 
creased. 


"All  the  colors  of  the  spectrum  are 
produced  in  their  naturai  order,  in  — 
portion  as  the  temperature  is  incrsi 


Ecjnally  important  is  the  following : 

Spiritual  Law.  |  Natural  Law. 

"  In  another  life,  colors  are  presented  I  "  The  celebrated  Dumas  has  found, 
to  the  flight  which  infinitely  exceed  the  :  by  accurate  analysis,  that  the  ^ass 
beanly  of  odors  seen  here  on  earth,  both  '  which  is /tVi6/ie  to  take  Ihe  deep  tints,  had 
in  their  tints'  and  brightness:''' — Arcana,  ;  its  elements  the  nearest  m  d^nite  proper' 
vol.  I.,  n.  1053.  I  twn.'' 

''  Such  being  the  ori|p  of  light  in  .     So  also  vrith  all  other  bodies, 
heaven,  it  undergoes  variations  accord-  \ 

ing  to  the  angels-  reception It  is  ' 

therefore  different  in  tne  celestial  king-  ' 
dom  from  what  it  is  in  the  spiritual  king-  < 
dcm."— ff.  H.  n.  128. 

*^A11  thedffpttfite  belong  to  the  ininoU  \ 
states,  •  i 

How  strikingly  does  the  last  comparison  show  ns  the  snperioritj  of 
the  interior  states  of  the  regenerated  Christian.  Sneh  a  soul  takes  the 
deepest  tintSj  because  being  in  interior  states,  and  its  parts  most  sym- 
metrical, or  '^  neai*est  in  d^nite  proportion."  Whatever  is  interior  is 
nearest  the  Divine,  and  will  on  that  account  be  remarkable  for  its 
"liability  to  take  the  deepest  tints.''  In  these  few  illustrations,  we 
have  the  general  process  and  doctrine  of  Christian  elimination  or  de- 
vdopment,  regeneration,  and  perfection.  Wherever  the  elements  of 
the  Christian  Religion  are  ^'nearest  in  definite  proportion"  in  the 
soul,  there  is  the  greatest  ^4iability  to  take  the  deepest  tints  "  of  heav- 
en's bright  virtnes.  And  these  ^^  are  prodnced  in  their  natural  order^ 
in  proportion  as  the  tempentare  of  love  is  inereased.^^ 


ISlO    '        Eebrcuri^fttmSwedertlbc^  pbutk, 


ARTICLE  IV. 

EXTRACTS 

FBOM  SWEDKHBOBO'S  SPIBTTnAI.  DIABT. 

(CoRlmtied/nMii  f .  85.) 

That  SpirUafram  Ect&mala  arepereuaded  concerning  IntemaU. 

1853.  Whatever  there  is  in  the  phantasy  of  man,  comes  also  into 
the  phantasy  of  spirits,  and  they  are  persuaded  that  the  fact  is  so  and 
so;  as  now  I  have  learned  by  experience,  namely,  when  I  only  sup- 
posed that  I  had  a  far  cap  upon  my  head  (:  en  luden  moesa  p& 
hufwudet:)*  by  which  they  were  wevented  from  seeing  the  m- 
teriors  of  the  brain,  or  its  dioughts.  The^  immediately  said  that  thero 
was  nothing  apparent,  thus  that  their  vision  was  impeded.  Presently 
after,  however,  good  spirits,  from  thinking  that  they  were  shut  in 
between  the  fur  hat  and  the  head,  and  that  they  then  grew  warm, 
said  that  they  did,  as  it  were,  perceive  [what  was  within],  but,  still 
saving  that  phantasy  thus  bore  sway;  so  also  in  very  man^  other 
things ;  whence  they  were  persuaded  from  external  concerning  in- 
ternal things. 

1854.  (((((Similar  is  the  case  of  certain  spirits  who  were  induced  to 
believe  that  Aaron  and  his  sons,  however  really  defiled,  were  holy 
when  they  washed  their  feet  and  hands,  and  were  clothed  with  the 
priestly  robes.  The  idea  of  sanctity  in  this  case  was  a  mere  persuasion 
concerning  internals  drawn  from  externals.  Indeed,  every  thing  [in 
that  dispeQsation]  was  thus  externally  instituted  that  (spirits  might  ^ 
they  would]  be  persuaded  by  them. — 1748,  April  6.  There  was  m 
every  thing  whicn  was  done,  whether  in  respect  to  the  garments  or 
other  things,  a  representation  of  the  Lord.))))) 

Concerning  tfie  Seat  of  Spirits  and  Angels. 

1855.  I  have  before  spoken  of  the  chills  of  evil  spirits,  which  I  have 
often  experienced  to  the  life.  It  was  also  given  me,  by  a  living  sense, 
to  experience  the  heat  of  good  spirits  and  angels. 

1856.  ((((Spirits  who  in  their  lifetime  took  delight  in  the  Word  of  the 
Lord,  and  wno  had  a  somewhat  vivid  perception  of  that  ddight, 
enjoy  in  the  other  life  a  certain  celestial  and  pleasant  heat,  whi<m  it 
was  given  me  to  perceive  by  the  essential  approximation  of  kindred 
spirits.  The  heat  of  spirits  is  indeed  external,  but  still  radiating  from 
internals  not  very  clearly  perceived.  It  warmed  me  very  much,  after 
the  manner  of  summer  heat,  beginning  from  the  region  of  the  lips, 
and  diffusing  itself  round  to  the  cheeks  even  to  the  eai*8,  and  ascend- 
ing thence  to  the  eyes.    Below  it  spread  itself  downward  over  the 

*  A  Sir«dt8h  eijuenioQ  r€nd«red  hj  the  words  imme^Batelj  preoediiig. 
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breast,  to  the  mid-region  of  the  body.-  Thj9  higher  parts  of  the  head, 
and  the  lower  parts  of  the  body,  had  thence  some  degree  of  heat,  bnt 
not  so  sensible ;  wherefore  the  trne  province  of  .the  heat  is  from  the 
month  npwards  to  just  below  the  eyes,  and  downwards  to  the  middle 
of  the  body. 

1857.  As  to  those  who  are  delighted  with  the  interior  thin^  of  the 
Word,  it  was  given  to  perceive  ueir  heat  also,  and  it  was  interior, 
b^inning  from  the  breast,  and  proceeding  npwaids  towards  the  chin, 
ind  downwards  towards  the  loms ;  bat  it  was  still  interior,  and  per- 
ceived as  snch. 

1858.  Those  a^in  who  are  delighted  with  the  inmost  things  of  the 
Word,  their  heat  is  yet  more  interior,  or  inmost,  which  it  was-  given 
me  indeed  to  perceive,  bat  very  slightly,  inasmuch  as  my  sense,  in 
relation  to  these  things,  is  too  obtuse  to  allow  of  their  being  perceived 
IS  they  are;  for  it  was  said,  thatMf  I  should  perceive  tnat  heat,  I 
eonld  not  subsist  in  the  body,  as  it  takes  possession  of  the  inmoets  of  * 
the  marrow,  and  because  such  is  its  qufdity  I  perceived  rather  a  slight 
degree  of  cold  externally,  but  within  I  had  at  the  same  time  some 
kind  of  idea  of  heat.  Its  region  is  from  the  loins,  or  from  the  middle 
of  the  body  between  the  loins,  and  thence  extending  upwards  towards 
the  breast  and  the  left  arm  to  the  hand,  and  downwards  into  the  left 
fiwfc.  . 

1859.  When  it  was  given  me  to  perceive  these  heats,  which  I  did 
to  the  life,  angels  meanwhile  spake  with  me  through  spirits,  and  they 
iDstructed  me  as  to  the  true  state  of  the  case,  saying  that  it  was  their 
M)proach  which  insinuated  these  heats,  because  they  had  it  in  them, 
thoagh  they  were  no  more  conscious  of  it  than  is  one  who  does  not 
posseea  it)))) 

1880.  Hence  it  may  appear  that  man  is  an  organ,  for  he  is  affected 
by  heat  as  to  his  interiors  and  inmosts  while  yet  it  flows  from  love,  as 
here  from  the  love  of  the  Divine  Word,  and  this  love  which  produces 
Boch  heats  in  organic  substances,  is  virtually  a  principle  of  life,  and 
thus  from  the  Lord  alone.  ^ 

1861.  ((((It  was  moreover  given  mo  to  perceive  also  the  heat  of 
those  who  are  ddighted  in  the  Word  of  the  Lord,  but  care  little  about 
underatanding  it ;  it  was  perceived  only  in  the  left  arm. 

1862.  There  were  spirits  also  who  would  fain  counterfeit  such  a 
heat,  and  there  was  a  Certain  degree  of  it  above  the  eyes,  but  I  could 
not  perceive  it,  for  it  was  given  me  to  know  that  they  were  able  by 
their  art  to  feign  or  pretend  Bomethin?  of  the  kind,  as  thev  had  done 
in  former  instances  m  regard  to  delignts,  but  it  was  merely  an  exter- 
nal sensation,  having  no  origin  in  internals ;  and  such  a  heat,  because 
sunolated,  is  noxious,  and  is  a  mere  tepid  something  which  causes 
vomiting.  It  was  given  me  to  say,  that  in  such  a  heat,  as  in  spnri- 
OQB  dehght,  worms  are  engendered,  for  it  becomes  putrid.—- 1748, 
April  7.)))) 

Concerning  those  who  in  their  Lifetime  treacherovuH/y  day  Men. 

1863.  ((((CThere  are  those  who^  living  their  earthly  %&  m\)bLOu\>  ^tl- 
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Bcieace,  are  guilty,  during  the  life  in  the  bodj,  of  mnrdering  their 
fellow  men,  as  with  daggers  or  other  deadly  weapons,  and  thAt,  too, 
by  attacking  them  from  behind.))))) 

1864.  (((^^Qne  of  this  class  came  to  mo,  clothed  like  a  nobleman, 
though  I  could  not  see  his  face.  At  his  first  approach  he  insinuated, 
by  snmestioiis  and  simulated  faces,  that  he  had  many  things  which 
he  wished  to  communicate  to  me,  and  inquiring  whether  I  was  a 
OliristiaD.  Upon  my  reply  that  I  was,  which  he  said  he  knew,  he 
asked  if  be  could  be  alone  with  mo,  for  he  had  something  to  impart 
to  me  which  he  did  not  wish  others  to  hear.  But  when  I  answered 
him  that  in  tlie  other  life  there  was  no  such  thing  as  one's  bein^ 
alone  [¥rith  another],  as  one  man  may  be  with  another  on  earth,  and 
that  one  could  not  speak  without  many  spirits  being  present  to  hear, 
he  ipproaehed  nearer,  and  entered  under  the  occiput  behind,  whence 
it  could  be  peroeivecL  as  in  fact  it  was  said,  that  ho  was  an  assassin. 
*  While  he  was  there  I  perceived,  as  it  were,  a  stroke  through  the  heart, 
and  tlien  afterwards  in  the  brain  also,  such  as  would  cause  speedji 
death  to  any  man  living.  By  what  art  he  effected  his  purpose  I  jmow 
not,  as  I  only  perceiTed  something  deadly.  He  suppo^d  I  was  dead, 
but  as  such  was  not  the  case,  he  said  he  had  just  come  from  a  man 
whom  he  had  killed  in  that  manner,  that  is  by  a  poignard  from  be 
hind,  saying  that  he  was  skilled  in  the  art  [of  taking  life .  in  such  i 
way]  that  a  man  should  not  know  that  any  thing  had  hurt  him  befon 
he  feU  down  dead,  and  that  he  should  be  reputed  no  otherwise  thai 
as  innocent,  nay,  that  not  even  a  wound  should  appear.  But  inas 
much  as  I  was  me,  bein^  preserved  by  the  Lord  from  all  such  assaults 
I  feared  nothing  [from  his  malice].)))))) 

1866.  ((((I  afterwards  inquired  of  those  who  spake  with  me,  whal 
kind  of  punishments  such  persons  underwent  in  tiio  other  life ;  for  ] 
am  now  able  to  know  that  the  individual  in  question  had  recenth 
departed  from  life,  and  soon  after  having  perpetrated  such  a  deed 
which  was  indicated  by  the  fact  of  his  saying  that  he  had  come  from 
the  man  he  had  killed,  in  consequence  of  which  something  of  a  mur 
derous  taint  still  adiSered  to  him,  which  it  was  proper  should  b( 
divulged.  Of  this  the  other  spirits  had  a  perception,  wherefore  then 
was  some  delay  before  they  were  willing  to  admit  him  to  me,  thei 
withholding  him  in  the  meantime.  But  as  to  the  punishments,  it  wai 
said  that  such  wandered  about  in  deserts  and  forests,  like  the  homicide 
before  mentioned,  and  that  it  was  not  permitted  them  to  be  witl 
others.)))) 

1866.  ((((((What  they  eventually  become  was  shown  mc,  namely 
that  their  f$iS»  become  loathsome,  not  having,  in  fact,  the  appearance 
of  fiuses,  but  of  something  emaciated,  of  hideous  hue,  resemblin| 
woody  fibre,  having  scarcdy  any  sign  of  a  face,  and  so  exceedingl; 
monstrous,  that  they  could  never  be  recognized-  as  having  been  the  face 
of  a  man.  Around  the  cheeks  was  a  kind  of  woolly  appendag 
(:  m^  hwit  :\*  They  at  length  assume,  it  was  said,  such  a  face  tha 
every  one  is  norror-struck  who  beholds  them ;  for  such  as  they  are  ii 
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society,  or  towards  their  feUow-creatures,  such  they  are  in  themselves, 
80  that  they  do  deadly  violence  to  themselves^  or  to  their  own  in- 
teriors.)))))) 

1867.  Indeed,  it  may  be  set  down  as  a  rule,  that  such  as  a  man  is 
in  his  life  among  his  associates,  such  he  is  in  himself;  whence  vioes 
and  atrocities  carry  their  own  pimishments  with  them. — 1748,  April  7. 


COaaESPONDENCE. 


''ADDRESS  FBOM  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  GENERAL 

CX)NVBNTION  OP  THE  NEW  CHURCH  IN  THE  UNITED 

STATES  OP  AMERICA." 

Mm.  Edror,— Tlie  above  is  the  title  of  an  Addbbbs  whidi  I  have  just  reoelTed, 
rigned, ^  J.  Tomio  ScAmcoir,  Chairman  cf  Sub-CommitUe,  Ifc.** and  which  contains 
mne  thinffs  that,  I  think,  it  ma^  be  an  act  of  charity  bri^  to  notice.  If  I  nndor- 
Btead  the  drift  of  this  Addrxss,  ite  pnrpoBe  is  to  obtain  contributions  to  the  General 
GomrentioD,  to  enable  it "  to  establish  a  weddj  New  Church  newspaper  in  the  city  of 
New  York,"  and  to  purchase  of  Messrs.  Carter  and  Clapp  the  stereotype  pkttes  of 
some  of  theworks  of  £.  S.,  whose  commercial  rahie  has  been  depreciated  1^  the  opera- 
tions of  the  American  Swedenborg  Printing  and  Publishing  Society.  In  relatioii  to 
the  bflty  the  Address  says :  "  A  very  general  desire  has  been  expressed-  to  indemnify, 
in  part,  Messrs.  Carter  and  Clapp,  for  the  losses  they  hare  thus  sustained ;  and  in  the 
opmion  of  the  Committee,  this  can  best  and  most  convenientihr  be  done,  by  the  purchase 
of  the  plates,  and  the  publishing  of  editions  therefrom."  Tnis  is  very  well ;  but  it  is 
not  a  litUo  amusing  to  hear  this  *'  opinion"  soberly  expressed  by  a  Sub-Committee  of  the 
Encatite  Committee  of  the  Convention,  at  this  time,  a  full  vear  and  a  half  after  the 
Q^nvention  itself,  by  a  formal  vote,  resolved  to  do  the  very  tiling  which  is  here  sug- 
gested^nd  appointed  a  special "  Conunittee  of  seven,  to  receive  funds  for  the  purpose." 
And  firam  what  your  oorraspondent  B.  P.  B.  says  in  the  January  number  of  the  Benosi- 
tory,  it  would  seem  that  no  f\inds  have  yet  been  collected;  that  this  ConventMn's 
**  donmittee  of  seven"  have  done  nothing  about  the  matter,  and  did  not  even  make  a 
report  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Convention.  Is  this  a  £ur  illustration,  I  wonder,  of 
the  energy  with  which  toe  €leneral  Convention  acts,  or  of  the  fidelity  with  which  its 
Gonunittees  attend  to  their  duties?  Think  of  not  one  step  having  yet  been  taken 
towards  tiie  accomplishment  of  a  work  (a  very  right  and  proper  work,  undoubtedly), 
which  the  whole  Convention  resolved  on  doing,  and  appointed  a  Committee  of  seven  to 
rtise  the  necessary  fands  for  doing,  a  fall  year  and  a  half  ago  I  And  now,  a  Sub-Com- 
mittee oi  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  same  body,  gravely  expressing  theur  odnion, 
in  a  public  address,  that  it  would  be  well  to  purchase  the  stereotype  plates  of  Messrs. 
Carter  and  Clapp,  as  if  this  were  an  entirely  new  idea ! 

Tet  this  Sub-Committee,  as  appears  from  other  portions  of  their  Address,  seem  to 
think  that  the  General  Convention,  is,  of  all  other  bodies,  the  most  suitable  and  efficient 
for  the  performance  of  all  such  general  uses  as  this,  which  it  has  been  sleeping  over  now 
for  a  year  and  a^half  since  it  r^ved  on  doing  it  Por  they  say,  that  **  the  general  uses 
of  the  Church  can  most  justly  and  adecpately,  if  not  alone,  be  performed  through  the 
nedium  of  the  Convention."  And  again  they  say :  "  The  distntrating  of  the  wntings 
of  SwEDXXBOBG  to  pubHc  libraries,  is  a  use  of  great  importance  to  the  Church,  and 
one  whidi  early  received  the  attention  of  the  Convention,  but  which  has  been  recently 
negleeted  for  want  of  fonds.  This,  and  most  other  general  uses  of  the  Church,  can,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  be  best  performed  throuflrh  the  General  Convention,  as 
the  general  receptacle  of  the  contributions  of  the  Churcn  for  these  purposes,  and  the 
distribution  of  the  same."  **  Has  been  recently  n^leeted  for  waikt  A  fonSaV*  "^iVj^ 
Mr.£diii«vljuimi(ffib(f  ioteaMff  (Ihaveaotthe  Joimiahi  Mote  iab,iaBdL\M|(i^ 
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will  correct  me  if  I  am  in  error),  tiiat  the  OonveiitioQ  has  now,  and  haa  had  finr  the  bit 
four  Fears,  between  three  and  four  thousand  ddlans  in  available  fands,  the  beaocat  of  a 
Mri  Turner  deceeued.  If  this  be  so,  how  can  the  Convention,  or  how  can  Mr.  ScuBh 
mon,  AS  Chairman  of  the  Sub-Committee,  plead  want  of  funds  in  excuse  ibr  negleeting 
HO  important  a  use  as  supplying  public  libraries  with  the  writings  of  Swedenbo^  t  To 
what  better  purpose  coma  a  portion  of  Mr.  Turner's  legacy  be  i^lied  7  And  if  it  be 
true  that  the  Ckmvention  has  had  this  amount  hoarded  for  four  years  or  morey  when  it 
might  have  been  applied  to  so  many  useful  Church  purposes,  I  greatly  wonder  how  this 
Sub-Committee  can  be  so  bold  as  to  ask  any  one  to  make  the  General  Convention  the 
receptacle  of  his  contributions  for  the  general  uses  of  the  Church.  To  hoard  so  long 
that  wiuch  was  bequeathed  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church,  is  clearly  an  abuse  of  the 
trust  which  the  Convention  has  had  committed  to  it ;  and  this  abuse  becomes  the  move 
glaring  when  it  is  considered  how  many  usefhl  purposes  there  are  to  which  this  beqneit 
might  have  been  applied,  and  how  utterlv  destitute  of  other  funds  the  Convention  haa 
been  during  this  time.  Besides,  I  have  been  told  that  the  Convention  expended  some 
twelve  hundred  dollars  or  more— «t  least  twice  what  it  should  have  expended— in  gettiQg 
up  the  new  Book  of  Worship,  which  even  now  seems  to  fh>m  giving  general  aatisfii^ 
tion.  I  nnderstand  that  a  very  considerable  item  in  this  bill,  was  the  travdling  expeo- 
ses  of  the  Committee  who  wera  rapointed  to  get  up  the  Book,  and  some  of  whom  rwde 
a  thousand  miles  apart.  Now  if  these  things  are  so,  I  think  the  people  ought  to  know 
it.  There  must  be  something  defective,  if  not  radically  wrong,  in  the  organic  strnctuw 
of  a  body,  that  does  not  economiae  better  than  this — ^tliat  spends  its  money  in  soch  a  «»• 
leas  manner.  May  not  the  very  idea  of  the  Convention's  aiming  to  embrace  the  whoh 
United  States  within  its  jurisdiction,  and  of  having  each  section  of  the  country  rapra' 
sented  in  its  committees,  be  the  radical  error  in  its  organization  ?  Whether  so  or  nott 
I  think,  before  any  further  funds  are  pbced  at  its  disposal,  the  people  should  reqoin 
some  guarantee  tbitt  thev  will  not  be  hoarded  nor  spent  in  a  loose  and  <finprofiUbl0 
manner.  I  think  they  should  rMuire,  at  least,  that  its  organization  be  so  modified  ai 
to  give  come  aamrance  that  it  will  spend  money,  when  it  gets  it,  judiciously,  and  with 
economy.  And  I  think,  in  .view  of  mcts  like  those  here^stated  (if  they  bo  facts)  the 
author  of  this  Addbkss  can  hardly  expect  to  persuade  manv  of  the  recovers  in  on 
country  to  make  the  Convention  "  the  general  reoeptacle  of  their  contributions"  to  the 
Church,  or  to  believe  that "  the  general  uses  of  the  Church  can  most  justly  and  ade- 
quately be  performed  through  tl^  medium  of  the  Convention."  My  wonder  is,  how, 
with  such  facts  before  him,  he  can  be  so  bold  as  to  "  urge  upon  all  receivers,  whetha 
blessed  with  little  or  much  of  this  world's  goods,  to  contribute  to  the  funds  of  the  Con- 
vention." Before  the  Convention  can  be  capable  of  that  "  concentrated  effort  and 
efficient  action"  which  this  Sub-Committee  are  disposed  to  attribute  to  it  (it  woold 
seem  almost  as  if  they  were  speaking  ironically),  it  must  be  difRsrently  ocmstituted  from 
what  it  is  at  present  We  need  not  look  for  "  efficient  action"  in  a  body,  whose  offioen 
andiffincipal  committees  are  scattered  so  many  hundred  miles  apart 

The  Addbbss  further  says  :  *'  It  has  long  been  felt  that  there  was  a  want  of  a  general 
and  systematic  ^ort  to  spread  a  knowledge  of  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  and 
to  build  up  the  Church  in  the  hearts  ud  lives  of  its  professed  receivers."  Ilda  Is 
auite  an  acknowledgment ;  for  it  is  an  acknowle^^nt  that  the  Convention  has  pat 
iorth  no  "  systematic  efifort"  in  that  direction,  ll^is  want  has  indeed  ^  long  been  felt ;" 
and  is  it  not  ftdt  still,  just  as  deeply  as  ever,  saving  what  the  American  Frinting  and 
Publishing  Society  are  doing  towards  supplying  it  7 

As  to  establishing  a  New  Church  newspaper  in  New  York  city;  which  it  is  one 
object  of  this  Addriss  to  solicit  funds  in  aid  of,  I  look  upon  it  as  a  very  injudicious, 
almost  a  vfild  scheme.  For,  observe,  it  is  to  be  a  newspaper;  and  as  such,  must,  d 
oourae,  be  chiefly  filled  with  the  ordinaiv  news  of  the  day,  which  eveiy  one  can  obtain 
from  any  other,  as  well  as  from  a  New  Church  newspaper.  The  amount  of  New  Qnvdi 
news  would  not  go  far  towards  fillinj^  the  columns  of  such  a  papa* ;  and  whatever  then 
is  of  this  afloat  that  is  of  any  value,  is  pretty  sure  to  find  its  way  into  one  of  our  month- 
lies. These  monthlies,  indeed,  show  us  how  small  the  amount  of  this  kind  <^  news  is. 
But  I  soppose  it  is  intended  that  the  paper  shall  be  mamly  filled  with  short  artides  on 
moral  ana  religious  subjects.  These,  to  be  interesting  and  profitable,  must  be  penned 
with  ability ;  and  to  write  many  such  artides,  and  to  conauct  a  weekly  paper  wdly 
aad  in  a  manner  to  satisfy  its  pa&oos,  would  require  the  undivided  attention  of  two  or 
^tnedetoied  and  talented  meD-^HnflD* nho  can  tb&ok  iBMConmdly.ex^^fleQBs  themsdves 
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dnrfy,  and  write  npldly  as  well  as  graoefally.  I  Tery  maoh  doubt  whether  thii  Sab- 
Oommittee,  or  erfoi  the  chairman  wm>  penned  the  Addrbss,  ib  aware  of  the  amount  of 
kbor  or  of  talent  that  is  demanded  in  the  oondoct  of  a  weeklv  newspnqser^  if  we  would 
kTO  it  live  and  proeper.  Then  it  would  cost,  certainly,  not  lesi  than  $2000  or  83000 
per  annum  to  conduct  such  a  paper ;  and  this  sum,  we  must  remember,  would  ha^'e  to 
be  drawn  entirely  from  the  members  of  the  New  Church.  Are  we  willing,  with  our 
Mittered  nnmbers  and  feeble  means,  to  Toto  this  amount  for  such  a  purpose  ?  Is  the 
seed  of  Buch  a  paper  sufficient  to  justify  it  ?  Are  there  not  other  uses  to  which  the 
MBeamountor  money  might  be  £ur  more  profitably  applied  ?  Suppose  it  were  spent 
in  getting  up  books  and  tracts ;  books  for  children  especially,  of  which  there  seems  to 
be  a  sadTacK  in  the  New  Ghurch  at  present ;  volumes  of  New  Ohurch  sermons  of  a 

Sh  order,  of  wluoh  there  is  also  a  lack  that  is  sorely  felt  by  isolated  receivers,  espe- 
ily  tracts  and  treatises  on  the  heavenly  doctrines,  for  the  uninitiated,  would  not  this 
bemorensefdir  Is  it  not  more  desirable  ?  It  seems  to  me  so.  If  such  a  newspaper 
11 M  ooiitemi>lated  were  started  now,  I  do  not  think  that  the  number  of  thoee  who 
would  aabecribe  for  it  voluntarily  and  cheerfully,  because  they  fclt  a  real  desire  for  it, 
would  be  half  enough  to  support  it.  And  if  it  \b  forced  into  being  by  the  General  Con- 
ventioD,  and  sostained  for  a  while  by  the  liberal  contributions  of  some  of  its  friends, 
■y  fear  ia,  that,  because  its  birth  has  b>een  forced,  and  not  spontaneous  and  natural,  it  will 
eojoj  but  a  brief  and  sickly  existence.  If  we  will  heed  the  manifest  indications  of  Provi- 
dnoe,  we  shall  not  engage  in,  nor  assist  in  starting  any  enterprise,  for  which  there  is  not 
dflsriy  a  felt  need  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  Without  this,  it  is  evidently  a  mere 
kman  device,  and  as  such,  will  soon  come  to  naught.  With  it,  we  may  be  sure  that 
its  origin  is  from  Above,  and  may  confidently  expect  it  to  receive  the  gracious  smiles 
and  sostaining  power  of  Heaven. 

One  other  tnought  on  this  subject,  and  I  have  done.  The  members  of  tlie  New 
Ghnrdi  have  not  the  same  need  of  a  weekly  religions  paper  that  others  have.  For 
what  with  sermons  and  articles  in  our  monthlies,  and  with  the  voluminous  writings  of 
Swedenborg,  they  all  have  an  abundant  supply  of  the  very  best  kind  of  reading  for  the 
Sabbath.  And  if  a  newspaper  would  tend  to  lesson  their  reading  of  the  canonical 
vritinga  of  the  Ghurch  on  that  day,  I  should  question  its  beneficial  dfccts.  I  think, 
therefore,  upon  a  candid  view  of  the  whole  subject,  that  the  starting  of  such  a  news- 
paper as  this  Addrsss  contemplates,  would  be  a  very  inconsiderate  and  unwise  move- 

F. 


"TRUE  PRINCIPLES  OF  EDUCATION.'^ 

Mb.  Edttob, — ^The  criticism  of  your  correspondent "  A."  in  the  December  nnml>cr 
of  the  Bfi^x)8itory,  upon  the  "  last  of  your  citations"  from  the  "  True  Principles  of  Edu- 
cation," is  the  most  remarkable  production  of  the  kind  that  I  have  ever  seen.  It  is  a 
most  angular  misconception  and  misrepresentation  of  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  paro- 
^phs.  The  writer  "  takes  exceptions"  to  "  some  expressions  ;"  and  then,  without  any 
other  quotation  than  "  true  man,"  and  "  tnie  woman,"  and  without  giving  the  reader 
any  means  of  judging  what  the  exceptionable  "  expressions"  are,  directly  and  impliedly 
impates  to  the  author  educational  views  and  doctrines  which  cannot  be  found  either  in 
file  *'  citation,"  or  in  the  pamphlet  from  which  it  is  taken.  I  challenge  him  to  produce 
a  sinf^le  sentence  or  expression  which  will,  even  with  a  liberal,  common-sense  interpre- 
tation, justify  any  of  the  charges  which  his  language  implies.  Let  him  explain  himself. 
Let  him  point  out  specifically  the  offending  "  expressions."  Let  him  show  the  language 
that  JQStifies  the  implied  charges,  that  the  '*  author  takes  an  ideal  for  his  true  man,  and 
another  fbr  his  true  woman  ;"  that  he  even  attempts/in  any  manner  whatever,  to  "  adju- 
dieato  what  constitutes  a  true  man  or  woman ;"  that  he  uses  language  in  any  sense  im- 
plying that  '*  feminine  men  and  women  relatively  masculine,  are  to  be  discarded,  pointed 
ati  and  hated ;"  that  he  would,  by  arbitrary  laws  of  education,  model  them  after  a 
hypothetical  mould,  without  regard  to  the  demand  of  their  own  nature ;  that  he  advo- 
eatea  views  which,  either  directly  or  impliedly, "  ignore  the  existence  of  human  souls," 
or  in  any  way  **  smack"  of  the  terrible  idea  of  '<  Frocrustianism,"  &c.,  &c.  Gome, 
give  09  the  sentence,  the  phrase,  the  woni,  Mr.  A.,  that  can  in  any  w«j  \)^twifi^n^VDL\A 
a  jnttilloatto  ofmth^oBe  ofdtber  your  dnectly  ciprcBBod  or  VDDcp\m  cSbME^goa. 
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The  only  eznresBions,  with  qootatfon  marin,  taken  from  the  obnonoos  **  dtation,"  or 
from  the  pampnlet,  are  aontauied  in  the  Babjest  of  the  oommonioatioB,  ris.,  the  **  trae 
man"  ana  the  "  trae  woman."  Is  it  opon  these  that  are  founded  the  above  and  other 
unorthodox  views  of  edacation?  It  u  perhaps  not  an  unfair  infereooe  that  it  is  to. 
Let  ns  then  look  at  the  only  sentence  in  which  these  ezpressioDS  oocnr.  Hen  H  is  :— 
"  No  trm  man  can  love  a  woman  with  a  mascnline  mino ;  and  no  trae  woman  can  kyre 
«  man  with  a  feminine  mind."  And  it  immediately  follows :  "  Both  sexes  are  most 
f  loveljr  in  each  other's  eyes,  and  most  perfectly  adapteid  to  promote  each  othv^i  k*PP>- 
ness,  just  in  proportion  as  th^  are,  m  all  their  qualities,  most  distinctly  male  tm 
female." 

What  is  there  here  that  an^  Newcharchman  can  regud  as  '*  ideal,"  "  hypothetical," 
or  mere ''  th^ry,"  against  wmch  A.'s  fects  seem  to  "*  militate"  to  sach  a  "  serioos  ex- 
tent ?"  What  is  there  here  in  any  sense  implying  that  ''feminine  men  and  masenliiie 
women,"  are  to  be  discarded,  Ac.  f  May  we  not  twpecf  those  of  the  opposite  sex,  though 
in  an  unusaal  degree  possessing  the  peraliar  characteristics  of  our  own,  and  yet  be  un- 
able to  love  them  as  conjugal  partners,  as  we  might  love  them  if  their  qualitieB  were 
more  strictly  those  of  their  own  sex? 

But  this  criticism  is  not  only  remarkable  for  its  author's  ^  taking  exceptions"  to  some 
expressions  without  giving  any  due  to  their  whereabouts,  or  what  thqr  are,  but  abo 
for  his  setting  forth,  in  sev^sral  instances,  as  his  own,  the  identical  views  of  the  **  eila- 
tion,"  yet  in  lang^nage  implying  the  existence  of  views  there  which  are  directly  tfppomd 
to  these.  Hence  I  am  represented  as  advocating  educational  principles  wmch  it  was 
a  leading  end  of  the  pamphlet  to  oppose.  And  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  wh^  I  have 
thought  it  my  duty  to  notice  this  communication  in  this  wav.  The  real  sentiments  of 
the  citation  condemn  all  that  A.  condemns ;  and,  if  feithfnlly  carried  out,  they  would 
produce  all  the  reform  which  he  so  eloouently  prays  for.  In  fact,  th<ey  are  really  dressed 
up,  by  the  author  of  the  criticism,  in  nis  own  peculiar  language,  just  as  if  they  were 
/  somebody  else ;  and  he  dashes  at  them,  like  the  sava^,  at  his  own  image  in  a  glass, 
which  he  fails  to  recognize  as  the  reflection  of  himself,  but  mistakes  for  some  **  dread 
foe." 

Speaking  of  the  edncalion  of  the  male  and  female,  A.  says,  ''That  elemental  prin- 
ciple which  their  Maker  implanted  in  them,  must  have  someuiing  to  do  in  the  matter." 
,  Tne  "  citation"  says ;  "  It  is  the  province  of  true  education  to  provide  the  means  of 
devefopinp^  the  mind  according  to  tts  organic  germinal  structure ;"  that  the  male  should 
be  educated  "  as  a  male;  and  the  female,  as  a  female;"  and,  again,  speaking  of  the  fe- 
male, that  she  should  be  educated  "  according  to  the  organic  structure,  nature,  and  des- 
tiny of  her  mind.  Let  her  true  character  and  the  real  wonts  of  her  mind  for  the  means 
of  nourishment  and  growth,  be  our  basis  and  guide  in  education."  And  these  are  the 
leading  sentiments  of  the  citation. 

Again,  A.  says, "  Let  Nature  settle  the  question  in  her  own  wa^."  And  do  not  the 
above  quotations  from  the  citation,  advocate  precisely  the  same  thmg  ?  But  A.  pudies 
Nature  from  her  throne  in  his  very  next  sentence,  if  we  give  it  uiat  interprdJition 
which  it  must  necessarily  take  when  we  consider  that  the  whole  criticism  is  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  sentiment,  that  a  male  should  bo  educated  as  a  male ;  and  ti^e  female,  as  a 
female.  For  the  writer  says, "  It  is  poor  policy,  because  women  have  stronger  affeo- 
tions-than  men,  that  female  cultivation  should  be  directed  more  especially  to  that  ek> 
ment  of  their  character."  T%en  we  may  not,  after  all,  heed  the  distinctions  which 
Nature  makes  and  demands.  The  citation  advocates  no  abuse  of  these  distinctions,  as 
is  very  strongly  implied  by  the  language  of  the  paragraph  ft*om  which  these  quotations 
are  taken,  but  obedience  to  them. 

Again,  the  criticisi^  says :  "  the  sciences  and  the  arts  know  no  sex."  The  citation 
says  :  ''  Females  must  study  language,  science,  philosophy,  art,  religion,  &c.,  mmeii^t 
as  males,  yet  essentially  as  fem&les ;"  in  fact,  that  they  are  ''  to  drink  at  the  same  foun- 
tains of  knowledge  at  which  males  drink  ;"  and  that  *'  they  are  not  to  be  deprived  of 
any  of  the  branches  that  are  adapted  and  congenial  to  their  nature." 

Again,  A.  draws  instruction  from  a  very  truthful  illustration  in  physiology  ;  yet  the 
intimation  is  that  the  citation  contains  sentiments  opposed  to  it.  He  says :  "  Any  maa- 
sible  penon  knows  that  the  digestive  organs  of  each  individual  and  sex  are  adapted  to 
discriminate  each  needful  element  in  the  viands,  and  to  assimilate  it  to  the  organiation 
witbaat  naediqg  a  ohaperone  to  designate  what  will  nourish  masculine,  and  what  will 
/bnn  IbndaiDe  am,  blood,  Denre,  and  bone."    The  c&UtioTi,  tX  tbn  «imA  time  that  it 
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adrooilei  ghriiw  females  acoen  to  the  same  mtdlectnai  fare  as  males,  sajs :  ^  The  dif- 
ferent sens  vilTnatarally  stady  these  tfainn  in  a  difflsrent  manner,  in  diffident  propor- 
tions, and  to  a  dijQferent  extent,"  and  that,  m  fact, "  tb^  will  derive  different  inslrwtitm 
from  Ae  mme  laaon.** 

I  miglit  add  mnch  more.  But  I  fear  I  have  made  my  communication  too  long  al- 
nadj.  Yoor  correspondent  has  exposed  himself  to  the  severest  criticism.  Perhaps 
your  ^  Remarks"  were  enoneh  to  set  the  matter  rip^ht  between  him  and  me.  But  my 
aleoee  augfat,  with  some  imply  acqniesccnce  with  views  impated  to  me,  which  I  regard 
as  fefae  and  as  gronndlesRly  mipated  to  me.  It  has  been  intimated  to  me,  in  &ct,  that 
10  answer  was  called  "for. 

The  &vor  with  which  yon  and  many  others  have  noticed  my  pamphlet,  has  given  me 
eDoooragement,  and  I  tmst  that  it  may  help  me  to  labor  even  more  zealously  in  a 
euse  in  whidi  experience  and  study  have  both  given  me  so  much  real  enjoyment.  I 
now  fed  justified  in  the  belief,  that  the  time  1ms  nilly  come  for  the  commencement,  at 
lent,  of  a  radical  change  in  our  ends  in  education.  This  will  lead  to  a  change  of 
means,  or  at  least  to  a  modification  of  them.  We  shall  learn  to  regard  ourselves,  not 
SB  dictators,  not  us  architects,  not  as  master  builders,  in  the  rearing  of  that  most  august 
of  temples,  the  human  mind,  but  as  the  humblest  of  servants ;  that  the  mind  is  not  as 
day  for  OS  to  mould  and  experiment  upon,  as  foncy  or  sdf-interest  may  suggest,  but  an 
organized  being,  at  whose  feet  we  must  (Utoays  sit,  and  learn,  and  obey,  and  whose 
iramst  Kfe  is  timt  formative  principle  whose  providence  and  power  arc  no  other  than 
the  DiTine  Providence  and  Omnipotence. 

E.  A.  Beam  AX. 
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DISTRIBUTION  OP  BOOKS— THIRTEENTH  REPORT. 

From  December  Ist,  1853,  to  November  15th,  1854, 1  have  distributed  1672  books, 
lod  have  received  8739  97  for  them.  The  books  distributed  are  as  follows  :  388  copies 
of  Heaven  and  Hell ;  27  True  Christian  Bdigion ;  58  Divine  Providence ;  68  Divine 
Love  and  Wisdom ;  55  volumes  of  the  Arcana  Ceicstia ;  406  copies  of  the  New  Dis- 
pensation, or  Barrett's  Lectures ;  26  Life  of  Swedenborg,  by  Hobart ;  18  Life  of  Swe- 
(fenborg,  by  Rich ;  1  Biographical  Documents ;  10  Biographical  Sketch  and  Descrip- 
tive Oataloffue;  8  Doctrines  of  the  New  Jerosalcra,  containing  seven  of  Swedenborg's 
minor  Works ;  1  Four  Leading  Doctrines ;  11  Heavenly  Doctrines  and  Doctrine  of  the 
Lord,  bound  together;  2  copies  of  the  Gems  from  Swedenborg  ;  40  Peculiarities  cf 
the  Bible ;  15  Antediluvian  History ;  15  Nineteenth  Century,  or  the  New  Dispensa- 
tion; 110  copies  of  Reasons,  by  Bush;  11  Religious  Philosophy,  by  Des  Guays;  5 
Dictionary  of  Correspondences ;  9  Conjugial  Love ;  7  Earths  in  the  Universe ;  6 
Last  Judgment;  1  Doctrine  of  the  Lord  ;  3  Canons ;  6  Influx  ;  5  Apocalypse  Reveal- 
ed ;  2  Volumes  of  the  Spiritual  Diary  ;  2  copies  of  the  Work  on  the  Divine  Provi- 
dence and  Athanuian  Creed,  extracted  from  the  Apocalypse  Explained ;  1  Brief  Expo- 
litioo  ;  2  Summary  of  the  Prophets  and  Pfealms ;  1  Doctrine  of  the  Sacred  Scnp- 
tarea ;  3  Doctrine  of  Charity;  1  White  Horse ;  1  Doctrine  of  Ufe;  1  Divine  Gospeb, 
containing  Luke  and  John  with  Internal  Sense ;  1  Divine  Gcepel  by  Luke,  with  Inter- 
nal Seo^ ;  6  Appeal,  by  Noble ;  1  volume  of  Lectures,  by  Noble  ;  9  Cosmogenia,  or 
Phikaophy  of  tne  World ;  11  Illustrations  of  PhysiologyJi>y  Rice ;  1  Prindpia,  in 
two  volomes ;  1  Animal  Kingdom,  in  two  volumes ;  6  Way  to  a  Knowledge  of  the 
Soul  in  Posthumous  Physiolo^cal  Tracts ;  12  Marriage  and  its  Violations ;  14  Obser- 
vations on  Marriage,  by  Clowes ;  8  Marriage,  by  Bruce ;  8  Gold  for  Brass  and  Silver 
for  Iron,  by  Buah ;  3  copies  of  Letters  to  a  Trinitarian ;  1  Character  and  Work  of 
Cfariat ;  4  tidenoe  and  Revdation,  by  Hayden ;  5  Baptism  and  theHoly  Supper ;  7 
Bbok  of  Wonhip ;  24  Rays  of  light ;  4  Spiritual  Torrents ;  1  Fundamental  Philoso- 
phy, bjTUU;  52  Heat  and  Light;  Snnmbenof  theMi8odlBiw(raa^.Q.'E»«^\\ 
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Divine  Word  and  the  Law  of  its  Ednction;  37  Miacdlanepqa  Books  for  OluldnD; 
12  Yolomes  of  the  Household  library,  by  ArUixir ;  13  nnmbcn  of  the  Swedeaborg 
library ;  2  Philoaophj  of  the  Soul,  by  Mason ;  1  Begeneration,  by  Olowea ;  1  R^ge* 
rate  Life ;  6  copies  of  Sermons  on  the  Lord's  Prayer ;  2  copies  of  MlBodlaneooB  Ser- 
mons, by  S.  Worcester ;  1  boond  Tolume  of  the  New  Ohmtdi  Bepositoiy  ;  1  Tolmne 
of  the  New  Ghnrch  Bepodtory  for  1854  ;  1  Tolnme  of  the  New  Ghnrch  MeBROger;  2 
Tolnmes  of  The  Age ;  8  Tolumes  of  the  Dew  Drop ;  1  Hnman  Progress  aiiioe  iba  Last 
Judgment ;  6  Two  Worlds ;  3  Pamphlets,  contammff  engravings,  etc ;  1  SkimTing, 
large  siae,  in  gilt  frame ;  7  DiiJognes  on  the  Nature,  Design,  aod  Evideiioe  of  8w«dQB- 
borg's  Writings,  by  Clowes ;  12  copies  of  the  Book  of  'nracts ;.  1  Judgment  Day ;  6 
Immortal  Fountain. 

Several  hundred  Tracts  have  also  been  distpbuted  gratuitously,  part  of  which  wen 
furnished  by  the  Michigan  and  Indiana  Association,  a  part  by  Mr.  £.  Mendenhall,  of 
Cincinnati,  and  a  part  by  Bev.  J.  P.  Stuart,  of  Urbana. 

The  following  sums  have  been  received  for  the  Publishing  Society,  and  forwarded  to 
the  Treasurer.  M.  Carson,  of  Cleveland,  $5 ;  J.  Farrow,  of  Cleveland,  f  2  ;  S.  C. 
Boughton,  of  Tecumsdi,  Lcmwee  County,  Michigan,  $3 ;  and  A.  Henderson,  of  Tola* 
do,  Ohio,  93. 

I  have  visited  parts  of  Michigan,  Lidiana,  Ohio,  and  Kentucl^.  In  Detroit  I  spent 
five  or  six  weeks,  and  distribute  about  S75  worth  of  books.  Probably  there  are  but 
few  places  where  so  much  has  been  done  to  make  known  the  Doctrines,  as  in  Detroit ; 
and  the  result  is,  that  there  is  quite  a  large  number  of  persons  who  are  interested  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree.  Th»«  is  not  a  large  number  who  can  be  called  full  receivers  of 
the  Doctrines,  or  who  attend  the  New  Church  meetings,  but  there  seems  to  be  a  genei^ 
al  respect  for  the  Doctrines,  and  a  desire  to  read  the  Books.  Some,  however,  hate  the 
truth,  and  are  repelled  bv  having  the  books  offered  to  them.  I  sold  twelve  or  fifteen 
volumes  in  the  offices  of  the  Michigan  Central  Bail  Boad.  One  gentleman  inauired  if 
they  have  rail  roads  in  the  spiritual  world?  I  replied,  they  have ;  and  that  they  had 
them  there  before  we  had  them  here ;  the  roirituol  world  being  the  world  of  causes, 
everything  originates  there,  and  is  thence  ultimated  here.  He  was  pleased  with  the 
idea  that  the  spiritual  world  is  real  and  substantial,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  buv  some 
books.  Another  gentleman  who  was  present  and  h«u^  the  conversation,  also  bought 
a  couple  of  volumes.  In  another  apartment,  a  gentleman  spoke  of  having  had  some 
conversation  with  Mr.  J.  Y.  Scammon,  of  Chicago ;  and  in  speaking  of  tl^  Doctrine 
of  Correspondences,  he  expessed  himself  with  great  emphasis,  saying,  '*  It  is  the  mtM 
beatUiftd  Vodrine  1  ever  listened  to."  This  man  also  bought  two  or  three  vohimeB,and 
recommended  them  to  others. 

From  Detroit,  1  went  by  rul  road  to  Pontiac,  twenty-five  miles  North  West  of  De- 
troit. Pontiao  is  the  county  town  of  Oakland  County,  and  contains  about  three  thou- 
sand people.  This  is  the  residence  of  Mr.  A.  Merryweather,  in  whose  agreeable  femily 
I  was  kindly  entertained.  I  found  it  rather  a  hard  town  to  kbor  in ;  neverthdess,  I 
succeeded  in  selling  about  forty  books.  I  met  with  a  man  who  formerly  knew  Mr. 
Barrett  in  Massa<mu8etts,  and  he  bought  a  copy  of  the  Lectares. 

It  is  expensive  and  inconvenient  travelling  and  carrying  books  off  the  raiKroad 
routes,  and  therefore  I  went  from  Pontiac  b^k  through  IMroit  to  T^anti,  thirty 
miles  West  of  Detroit,  on  the  Michigan  Central  Bail  Boad.  Ypsilanti  was  formerly 
the  residence  of  Mr.  B.  D.  Brower,  whose  warm-hearted  benevolence  is  known  to  many  of 
the  New  Church  people.  I  sold  about  forty  books  there,  which  is  more  than  I  sold  on  a 
former  occasion.  Several  persons  express^  themselves  pleased  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  buying  some  books.  One  or  two  persons  who  had  no  ready  cash,  borrowed  a  dollar 
to  buy  with. 

Thence,  I  went  seven  miles  West>  to  Ann  Arbor,  the  county  town  of  W&ahtenaw 
county,  contaimng  four  or  five  thousand  people.  The  weather  was  cold,  and  the  hearts  of 
many  of  the  people  seemed  to  be  colder.  Some  persons  bought  books,  and  thence  I  pass- 
ed on  to  Dexter,  in  the  same  county.  Here  I  was  kindly  received  by  Mr.  H.  Yinkle, 
who  gave  me  my  board  and  S5  90  cents  in  cash,  which  was  quite  acceptable.  Dexter 
is  the  residence  of  Mr.  L.  B.  Hyatt,  who  has  recently  entered  the  New  Church  minis- 
try. May  the  Lord  make  him  useful.  "  The  harvest  truly  is  plenteons,  but  the  labor- 
ers are  few."  "  May  the  Lord  send  toth^laboreis  into  His  harvest.''  "The  field  is  t&e 
woM,"  I  sold  some  books  in  Dexter,  and  on  the  moniiog  I  left,  several  persona  at  the 
menmdatiUkm  boag^t  hookB  wUle  we  nm  wiituig  fsr  the  oacs. 
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I  contiinied  Weil  to  Jackioo,  the  oonntytown  of  Jadwm  Ooonty.  There 
I  fimid  Dr.  G.  L.  Merriman,  or  rather  Dr.  Merriman  foand  me,  and  treated  me  t€^ 
kindlT.  He  paid  my  hotel  expenses  and  gave  me  911  60  in  cash.  It  is  very  congenial 
to  flra  a  warm  heart  here  and  there  ;  it  is  like  an  oasis  in  a  desert  I  sold  forty  or  fif- 
^  books  in  Jackson.  The  weather  beinr  very  cold,  and  my  health  not  very  good,  I 
naoe  nm  down  into  Ohio  and  rested  awmle. 

From  JadDMm  I  todc  the  stase  to  Olinton,  twent^ight  miles  south-east.  At  Clin- 
txm  there  k  a  brandi  raO-road  wnich  passes  through  Tecnmseh  and  intersects  the  Michi- 
gan Southern  Rail  Bead  in  Adrian.  I  sold  three  or  four  books  in  the  «tage,  and  had 
a  pleasant  oonversatiqn  with  a  yoong  lawyer  who  lives  in  Tecnmseh.  He  informed  me 
that  Mr.  S.  0.  Bonghton,  of  Tecnmseh,  is  a  receiver  of  the  Heavenly  Doctrines,  and  I 
thenfore  stopped  and  made  a  short  bnt  pleasant  visit  with  Mr.  Bonshton.  Mr.  B.  be- 
came acqnainted  with  the  Doctrines  through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  John  Allen,  who  for- 
merly  lived  in  Miehiean,  and  from  there  went  to  California,  and  thence  into  the  spirit- 
aal  world.  I  sold  a  €K»en  or  more  books  in  Tecnmseh,  and  Mr.  Bonghton  contributed 
13  for  the  Publishing  Society,  and  expressed  his  intention  of  contribnting«the  same 
SBOunt  yearly. 

Thence  I  passed  on  into  Ohio,  and  after  spending  a  short  time  there,  I  returned  to 
Detroit  in  time  to  attend  the  Meeting  of  the  Michigan  and  Northern  Indiana  Associa- 
tion.   Sold  books  on  the  way  to  Detroit,  and  during  my  stay  there. 

From  Detrcnt  I  went  West,  stopping  in  Jackson,  Albion,  Marshall,  Battle  Creek, 
and  Kalamaaoo.  I  soldsome  books  in  all  of  these  towns,  and  also  in  the  carsos  I  pass- 
ed along.  In  Kalamaasoo  there  is  a  considerable  number  of  readers,  and  I  sold  a  larger 
Bsmber  of  books  than  in  some  other  places.  Mr.  John  L.  Read,  who  bought  books  of 
ne  fbr  the  first  time  two  or  three  years  since,  made  me  at  home  in  his  family  while  I 
was  in  Kalamaisoo.  Mv  stock  of  Heaven  and  Hdl  was  exhausted  while  there,  and  I 
obtained  a  few  copies  wnich  had  been  left  for  sale  in  a  printing  office.  When  I  left 
KaJamaino  I  had  no  copies  of  H.  k  H.,  and  but  very  few  other  books,  and  was  there- 
fore oMi^  to  pass  through  several  towns  without  stopmng. 

In  Michigan  City  I  received  a  supply  of  books,  ana  found  purehasers  for  some  of 
them.  Mi<migan  Cfity  is  in  the  north-western  part  of  Indiana,  at  the  south  end  of  Lake 
Ifidiigan.  The  Michigpan  Central  Bail  Road  passes  through  it,  and  the  Northern  In- 
diana JEtail  Road  runs  six  or  eight  miles  Sontn  of  it.  There  is  also  a  rail  road  from 
Michigan  City,  down  through  Indiana  to  the  Ohio  River,  opposite  Louisville,  Ken- 
tnd^. 

Fran  Michij^n  City  I  went  to  Laporte,  which  is  about  twelve  miles  east  by  south 
of  Michigan  City.  Laporte  is  a  verv  pleasant  town,  on  the  Northern  Indiana  Rail 
Bead,  and  contains  a  population  of  nmr  or  five  thounnd.  It  seems  to  be  a  plcasantcr 
and  more  prosperous  town  than  Michigan  City.  '  Judge  Niles  received  me  kindly,  and 
made  nn  at  home  with  him  during  my  stav  there.  I  was  pleased  with  my  visit  in 
Laporte.  Thore  is  a  considerable  numl>er  of  New  Church  people  there,  and  they  have  a 
comfortable  hoose  of  worship,  where  they  meet  regularly  on  tins  Sabbath.  Mr.  Weller 
preaches  acceptably,  and  is  spoken  of  with  respect  and  affection  by  the  people.  They 
ire  active,  humonious  and  charitable. 

I  sold  neariy  a  hundred  books  in  Laporte,  although  books  are  kept  for  sale  there,  and 
a  considerablo  number  has  been  circulated  before.  This  proves  tnat  one  book  usually 
opens  the  way  for  more,  and  so  on  in  an  increasing  ratio.  Judge  Niles  is  very  active  and 
qmAiI  in  distributing  books.  He  mentioned  some  interesting  incidents  connected  with 
Us  book  operations.  Among  others,  he  mentioned  that  he  met  a  man  in  Laporte  from 
the  coonliT,  several  miles  out,  and  he  *'  made  him  buy  a  book."  The  man  dia  not  want 
the  book,  but  he  *'  made  him  take  it"  and  pay  for  it.  Several  months  afterwards  it 
appeared  that  the  man  read  the  book  with  a  mat  deal  of  interest,  and  recommended 
it  and  circulated  it  among  his  neighbors,  and  when  he  went  to  Laporte  again,  he  bought 
Kveral  volumes  more  without  any  urging. 

While  in  Laporte,  Dr.  Potter,  having  a  professional  visit  to  make  in  Westville,  ten 
nnlee  oot,  took  me  in  his  carriage  to  that  village,  and  I  sold  a  dozen  books  there,  and 
returned  with  him  to  Laporte. 

From  Laporte  I  took  the  Northern  Indiana  Rail  Road  west  to  the  intersection  of 
the  New  Albany  and  Salem  Rail  Road,  which  runs  through  the  whole  length  of  Indi- 
ana from  Lake  Michigan  to  the  Ohio  River;  and  gives  aeocBS  to  lAfa^t/^^lTsiA^ttDM 
Us,  and  muj  otiber  tawm  and  rilkgeB.    For  the  cHstanoa  of  aVmt  insRft:j  isSMa 
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tween Michigan  City  and  La&yette,  thiBrail  road  is  as  straight  as  an  arrow,  and  ] 
over  a  vast  prairie  which  is  nearly  as  level  as  a  floor,  withiHit  a  village  to  be 
the  whole  route. 

Havinp^  arrived  in  La&yette,  I  found  myself  in  a  city  oontaining  ten  tbousaod  pe«>- 
pie.  It  18  situated  at  the  head  of  steamboat  naviaaikm,  %m  the  Wabash  Biver,  whieh 
connects  with  the  Ohio  Bivec  It  is  sixtr-five  miks  north-west  of  Indianapolis,  with 
which  it  is  connected  b^  the  Lafiiyettc  and  Indianapolis  Bail  Boad.  I  wish  to  call  pr- 
ticular  attention  to  this  place, 'as  perhaps  there  is  little  known  conoemiiig  it  by  >iew 
Church  people  ;  and  because  it  would  be  a  fiivorable  point  for  the  disBemiuation  of  the 
Doctrines  mr  books  and  lectures.  Will  not  the  Laporte  people  do  something  for  Lor 
fayette  ?  rerhaps  Mr.  Weller,  or  Mr.  Andrew  will  go  there  and  give  the  people  some 
lectures,  and  distribute  some  books  among  them.  Tney  have  never  had  any  lectureB^ 
and  scarcclv  any  books. 

I  learnea  that  there  had  been  a  voy  earnest,  warm-hearted  receiver  of  the  Doctrines 
living  there  for  many  yean,  by  the  name  of  Seamans ;  some  called  him  Major  Heamans, 
but  I  could  not  learn  that  he  had  e\'er  been  Mi^,  or  that  he  had  ever  fought  any 
battles,  unless  they  were  spiritual  battles.  He  was  a  living  index  of  the  Heavenly 
Doctrines.  The  people  almost  invariably  spoke  well  of  him,  and  I  did  not  find  any 
who  had  aught  against  him,  unless  it  was  tnat  some  thought  him  '*  visional^ ;"  and 
even  these  had  a  kind  of  respect  for  what  they  termed  ^'  his  visionary  ideas."  He  seens 
to  have  been  on  orderly  and  useful  man.  He  was  canal  collector  there  for  many 
years,  and  beinsr  somewlutt  at  leisure  during  the  winters,  ho  spent  much  time  in  readug 
the  Heavenly  Writings,  and  this  accounts  for  his  bein^  so  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  those  Writings.  For  it  is  *'  espedaUy  by  reading"  books  that  people  are  taught 
the  truths  of  heaven.— D.  P.  172.  He  had  uearlv  a  ^complete  set  of  the  Heavenly 
Writings,  and  when  he  went  into  the  spiritual  world,  ho  gave  his  books  to  tho  County 
Library.  He  conversed  with  the  people  and  tried  to  wterest  them  in  the  Doctriues; 
and  probably  he  thought  that  his  labor  was  almost  lost.  But  he  accomplished  mote 
than  he  was  aware  of;  he  prepared  the  wav  for  the  books  which  I  carried  there.  I 
sold  one  hundred  and  thirty  books,  and  could  have  sold  more  if  I  hod  been  supplied 
with  more.  There  seemed  to  be  very  little  opposition  to  the  Doctrines,  and  I  labored 
with  much  less  difficulty  than  in  many  other  places. 

From  Lafayette  I  went  to  Indianapolis,  to  which  place  I  had  ordered  another  suppfy 
of  books.  Indianapolis  is  the  capital  of  Indiana,  and  contains  about  fi&een  thousand 
people.  Professor  Bush  formerly  lived  there  and  preached  Presbyterianism.  I  found 
myself  in  altogether  a  different  sphere  there  from  that  of  La&yette.  There  is  much 
cold,  rigid  Pmiriseeism  there.  I  was  glad  to  find  two  or  three  reccivov  of  the  Doc- 
trines. Judge  Wick,  the  postmaster,  is  a  receiver ;  also  Mrs.  Kitchen,  who  is  a  brandi 
of  the  Canb^  family,  of  Logan  County,  Ohio.  Also,  a  Mrs.  Wilson,  who  formerly 
lived  in  Cincinnati.  I  sold  a  considerable  number  of  books,  and  among  others,  the 
State  Librarian  bought  about  fifteen  volumes  for  the  State  Library,  and  about  ten  vol- 
umes for  his  own  library.  He  bought  a  complete  set  of  the  Arcana  for  the  State  Li- 
brary, and  the  first  two  volumes  of  the  Society's  edition,  with  other  books,  for  his  uwu 
private  use.  He  has  read  some  of  the  Writings,  and  is  interested.  He  is  a  young 
man,  of  good  sense,  and  probably  he  may  become  a  receiver  of  the  Doctrines. 

I  saw  a  young  man  who  was  formerly  a  student  of  Mr.  Wm.  II.  Chauveuet,  of  An- 
napolis, Maryland.  He  spoke  respectfully  of  his  former  teacher,  and  bought  some 
books. 

A  lawyer  bought  a  copy  of  the  True  Christian  Beligion,  and  I  think  one  or  two  other 
books.  He  had  read  Heaven  and  Hell,  and  I  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  it. 
He  said  he  was  not  prepared  to  say  whether  it  is  true  or  not,  but  if  we  were  to  have 
an  actual  description  of  the  other  world,  and  the  state  of  man  after  death,  ho  thought 
it  would  be  very  much  like  the  description  given  in  that  book.  He  admitted  that  it 
appears  reasonable  and  scriptural. 

From  Indianapolis  I  went  to  Madison,  which  is  in  the  south-western  part  of  Indiana, 
86  miles  from  Indianapolis,  90  from  Cincinnati,  ajid  44  fsam  Louisville.  It  is  one  of 
the  principal  towns  on  the  North  side  of  the  Ohio  Bivcr,  and  contains  twdve  thousand 
people.  I  sold  a.  considerable  number  of  books  there,  and  complstdy  exhausted  my 
stock  of  Barrett's  Lectures.  I  had  previously  tel^raphed  to  Laporte  for  some,  but 
did  not  ffet  any.  I  then  telegraphed  to  Cincinnati,  but  got  none  there.  I  sell  Heaven 
and  H^  and  the  Lectures  together,  bound  in  doth,  for  |1.    And  being  out  of  Lee- 
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UNB,  I  BoU  Heaven  and  Hell  mod  PecoliwitieB  of  the  Bible  for  $1,  and  also  Heaven 
ad  Hdl  and  Hobart's  life  of  Swedenborg  for  SI,  and  lost  moncv  oa  them  in  both 
nes.  It  was  the  best  I  could  do,  and  the  end  to  be  gained  was  of  sufficient  import- 
loetojasti^the  means.  Mr.  Mason,  l>r.  Holcoml^  and  Mr.  Robert  Scott,  who 
KBi  a  few  miles  out,  are  reoeiversof  the  Doctrines.  I  made  a  pleasant  visit  with  Mr. 
Qott  one  tiaturdav  aftenioon,  and  returned  to  town  the  next  day.  One  man,  who 
mcfat  S3  worth  of  books  when  I  first  saw  him,  came  to  mjr  room  on  the  day  I  left, 
id  bought  S5  worth  more.  He  is  not  a  receiver  of  the  Doctrines,  but  has  read  enough 
>  beeome  interested,  and  had  never  had  an  opportunitv  of  supplying  himself  with 
»ks.  He  has  now  enough,  so  that  he  can  inform  himself  and  make  himself  useful  by 
nding  to  his  neighbors. 

Thcnoe  I  went  to  Louisville,  the  metropolis  of  Kentucky,  containing  upwards  of  fifty 
oannd  people.  I  ^tributed  a  considerable  number  of  books  there,  but  was  not  prc- 
md  for  a  thorough  visitation  of  tiiat  city.  I  had  not  a  sufficient  supply  of  books. 
r.  Janoes  Fulton  supplied  me  with  some,  but  I  exhausted  several  different  kinds  from 
I  stock.  He  keeps  the  largest  and  most  complete  supply  of  New  Church  books  that 
bave  aeeo  in  the  West  He  deals  on  the  charity  principle,  or  love  to  tiie  neighbor, 
e  sella  at  cost,  and  makes  himself  ver^  useful  in  ien^g  and  giving  without  monev 
d  without  price.  Nor  is  he  wasteful  in  his  benevolence ;  for  he  does  not  lend  a  book 
ihoat  taking  a  menMiraiidnm  of  it.  I  saw  a  long  list  of  names  in  a  book  which  he 
flpi  for  the  purpose,  and  which  shows  how  useful  a  man  can  be  in  disseminating  the 
idrines  by  means  of  books,  without  interfmn^  with  his  ordinarv  business.  It  is  en- 
anging  to  find  here  and  there  a  man  who  begins  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  disr- 
laiiMfcting  the  Heavenly  Doctrines  by  means  of  books.  Mr.  Fultou  received  mc  very 
■dly,  aiMl  omtributed  liberally  towards  my  supfiort.  We  went  over  the  river  to  Jef- 
iDDviUe,  Ind.,  one  Sabbath  afternoon,  and  while  there  we  met  with  a  man  who  had 
id  a  little,  but  had  never  bought  any  of  the  books ;  we  sold  him  five  or  six  doUars' 
vth 

From  Louisville  I  went  to  Glevebmd,  and  sold  several  dollars'  worth  of  books  on  the 
IT.  Cleveland  contains  upwards  of  fifty  thousand  people.  Here  I  have  tried  to 
UB  mysdf  useful  in  distributing  books,  visiting  and  conversing  with  people,  and  in 
odving  the  Writings  when  I  could  take  time  for  that  purpose.  A  book-distributor 
MB  to  have  some  knowledge  of  the  Writings,  so  that  he  may  be  able  to  answer  a 
■Ititode  of  questmns. 

During  the  summer  I  was  called  upon  to  perform  the  New  Church  service  at  the  fu- 
lal  of  a  Newchurchman  who  went  iuto  the  spiritual  world  from  this  place.  And 
^  there  I  met  with  a  man  who  recognized  me,  but  whom  I  did  not  recollect.  He 
id  lie  88^  me  in  Sandusky  three  or  four  years  since,  and  bought  some  books  of  me. 
JBTited  him  to  my  room,  and  he  bought  several  dollars'  worth  more.  And  through 
I'lnfioeiioe  and  assistance  I  soki  $2  worth  to  other  persons. 

SooD  after,  another  Newdiurchman  was  taken  sick,  and  I  visited  him  often.  During 
I  BJckiWHs  a  friend  came  to  see  him  from  a  neighboring  State ;  and  while  he  was  here 
had  two  tx  thrae  v^  interesting  conversations  with  him.  A  day  or  two  before  he 
I  town,  he  bought  ten  books  for  S5,  and  carried  them  home  with  him.  Perhaps  the 
BQnuneiidation  of  the  Writings  by  his  friend,  had  as  much  or  more  infiuence  with  him 
ID  mine.  Not  long  after,  another  friend  came  to  visit  the  sick  man,  and  I  sold  sevc- 
I  volumes  to  him,  which  be  carried  to  a  neighboring  State. 

Another  person  from  Iowa  was  visiting  in  Cleveland,  and  I  sold  him  the  True  Chris- 
a  Behffion  and  several  other  volumes.  Those  books  are  now  performing  their  mis- 
ii  on  the  other  side  of  the  Miasissippi  river. 

A  gentleman  was  passing  through  nere  and  had  tiidc  to  call  and  buy  a  copy  of  Hca- 
n  aod  Hell,  and  another  small  book,  and  requested  itie  to  send  them  by  mail  to  a 
ad  of  hiB  in  New  York  State,  and  I  sent  them  the  same  day  according  to  his  direc- 
ina.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  books,  bound  or  unbound,  can  be  sent  3000  miles  or 
■»  in  the  mails,  for  one  cent  per  ounce,  prepaid.  I  will  send  bound  copies  of  Barrett's 
ietores  for  45  cents,  or  in  paper  covers  for  25  cents  each,  and  other  books  at  similar 
tai.  Letters  may  be  directed  to  the  care  of  M.  Carson,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  for  a  year 
MB  this  date,  aod  they  will  be  token  care  of  if  I  should  be  absent  at  the  time  they 
vr  be  received.^ 

we  have  open^  a  Depository  in  Mr.  Carson's  store,  15  Water-street,  where  books 
a  be  had  at  all  times 
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When  I  am  in  Cleveland  we  sometiines  hare  a  little  tooial  gathering  in  mj  room  on 
the  Sabbath,  to  read  and  converse  abont  the  New  Jenualem. 

Not  long  i^nce  I  called  on  an  elderfy  gwtlanan  who  has  read  some  of  the  Writing! 
but  who  had  not  a  supply  of  the  boon.  He  had  it  in  ildnd  to  buy  one  book,  bat  I  d^ 
fered  him  three  large  Torames  at  so  low  a  price  that  he  bought  three  instead  of  one. 
He  bought  the  True  Christian  Religion,  and  the  first  two  vohuMs  of  the  Arcana,  pub 
lished  by  the  Society.  There  is  an  immense  advantage  in  being  able  to  sell  the  booia 
at  venr  low  prices.  The  circulation  is  thereby  incref»ed  very  nrach.  lliis  gentleman 
said  that  if  he  were  deprived  of  Swedenborr's  Writings,  he  would  have  to  give  up  the 
GkMpels  aud  the  Prophets,  and  the  whole  Bible  ;  for  witiiout  those  Writings  he  *'  oooU 
not  make  Gosnel  or  Bible  of  it."  He  remarked  on  a  former  oceasion  that  it  seems  as 
if  the  Heavenly  Doctrines  have  been  given  him  in  his  oM  age  as  "  a  hook  to  hang  hb 
hopes  on  for  etemihr ;"  and  that  he  YmA  never  found  any  otl^  reasonable  ratem  oif  re- 
ligion. He  seems  to  have  lived  an  orderly  life,  and  to  be  in  the  love  of  the  good  and 
the  true. 

A  few  weeks  since  I  made  a  tour  in  Northern  Ohio,  visiting  Elyria,  Ambent,  Ver- 
milion, and  Huron.  I  distributed  a  considerable  number  of  books  in  each  place.  In 
Elyria  I  met  with  Mr.  Mozart  QaUup,  son  of  Mr.  Palmer  CMlup,  of  Conneracnt  Mr. 
P.  Gallup's  name  may  be  found  in  the  catalogue  appended  to  the  Jomnal  of  the  Gob* 
vention.  Mr.  M.  Gallup  is  favorable  to  the  Writmp,  but  has  never  read  them,  and 
had  no  books.  He  bougnt  six  or  eight  books,  and  since  my  return  I  have  sent  Urn  a 
copy  of  Science  and  Bemation,  by  mail. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  pass  over  some  items  and  incidents,  and  be  brief  on  othen,  or 
my  report  may  become  too  Icn^hy. 

I  have  recently  made  a  tour  m  Michigan.  Sold  about  a  dozen  books  in  the  cars  be- 
tween Cleveland  and  Toledo.  Stopped  over  night  in  Toledo  with  Mr.  A.  Henderson.  Mr. 
H.  bought  several  dollars'  worth  of  books,  and  handed  me  83  for  the  Publishing  Socie- 
ty. Went  from  Toledo  to  Monroe,  Michigan,  on  the  Steamboat  Arrow.  Sold  a  amaU 
number  of  books  on  the  boat.  Monroe  contains  about  four  thousand  people.  It  is 
about  twenty-five  miles  north  of  Toledo,  forty  miles  south  of  Detroit,  and  is  the  eastern 
terminus  of  the  Michigan  Southern  Bail  Boad ;  or  it  is  one  of  the  eastern  terminatioiiB, 
Toledo  being  the  other ;  the  two  meet  in  Adrian,  thirty  miles  west  of  Lake  Erie; 
Spent  a  day  and  a  half  in  Monroe,  and  sold  some  books.  Had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
Mr.  Jacob  Cooke,  who  resides  there.  Mr.  Cooke  has  read  some  of  the  Writings,  bvt 
was  not  supplied  with  books ;  he  bought  eight  or  ten.  He  informed  me  of  three  fiuni- 
lies  in  Flat  Bock  neighborhood  who  are  interested  in  the  Doctrines.  I  therefore  took 
a  stage  on  Saturda^r,  twenty  miles  north  to  Flat  Bock,  and  spent  the  Sabbath  very 
pleasantly  in  the  fiimily  of  Mr.  John  Cooke,  the  father  of  Mr.  Jacob  Cooke.  Airived 
at  the  house  of  Mr.  Cooke  a  little  after  noon.  Mrs.  Cooke  made  me  welcome.  After 
dinner,  I  walked  two  miles  to  visit  the  fiimilies  of  Mr.  Clayton  Wisdom  and  Mr.  James 
Gault,  both  of  whom  are  receivers  of  the  Doctrines,  and  returned  in  the  evening  to  Mr. 
Cooke*s.  Having  sold  twenty-five  or  thirty  dollars'  worth  of  books  in  that  neighbQ^ 
hood,  I  took  the  stage  to  Trenton.  Had  a  conversation  with  two  gentlemen  in  the 
stage,  and  sold  them  four  books.  After  stopping  a  short  time  in  Trenton,  I  took  the 
steamboat  *'  Dart"  back  to  Monroe,  and  finished  mv  operations  there.  On  the  steamboat 
I  sold  six  or  eight  dollars'  worth  of  books.  Met  Mrs.  Clarke  of  Goslten.  Indiana,  and 
Mr.  Loop,  from  Pontiac,  Michigan,  both  of  whom  are  receivers  of  the  Doctrines.  I 
spent  several  days  in  Monroe,  and  sold  a  considerable  number  of  books.  Mr.  Hough 
formcrlv  taught  school  in  Monroe.    I  saw  some  persons  who  attended  his  school. 

One  lady  whom  I  called  on,  when  she  learned  that  I  had  books,  said,  '*  I  do  not  want 
any  books ;  I  am  not  going  to  buy  any  books  until  I  can  get  a  particular  kind  which  I 
have  in  mind."  I  inquired  what  they  are,  and  she  replied,  **  Thev  are  Swedenborg's 
Writings."  She  had  read  some  of  the  Writings,  which  were  lent  to  her  by  Mr.  Thomas, 
who  once  lived  in  Monroe.  When  she  learned  that  I  had  a  supply  of  the  books, 
she  was  quite  pleased,  and  bought  four  volumes. 

From  Monroe  I  went  to  Acbrian,  thirty  miles  West.  Adrian  contains  four  or  five 
thousand  people.  There  I  sold  many  dollars'  worth.  A  doctor  bought  six  or  eight 
volumes.  He  had  never  read  the  Writings,  but  he  said  ho  had  desir^  to  read  than, 
and  he  seems  to  be  in  a  receptive  state.  A  lawyer  bought  half  a  doacn  volumes.  He 
has  read  some  before.  Many  other  persons  bought,  and  on  the  evening  bdbre  I  left, 
two  penoaa  came  tomyroom  and  bought  cash  of  them  a  copy  of  Heaven  and  Hell, 
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and  Biirefet^  Leetora.  I  ghoald  have  yisited  some  other  towns,  but  my  books  were 
newly  exhausted,  and  I  retamed  to  Olevdand. 

The  next  Satuday  after  my  return  to  Cleveland,  I  went  to  Rockport^to  spend  the 
Sabbath,  and  aold  a  few  boon  thtre.  Mr.  Stuart,  the  New  Church  Minioiwrv,  was 
tee;  also  Mr.  Asa  W.  Brown,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Pyle.  So  we  bad  a  pleasant  tune  of 
it  Mr.  Stuart  preachsd  twice  on  the  Sabbath,  and  administered  the  ordinances  of 
Bntisin  and  the  Holy  Sapper. 

The  following  sums  have  been  reodved  during  the  vear  to  assist  in  payingezpenses. 
Fnmi  Mir.  John  Qeddes  and  Mr.  Samuel  Allen  of  Cmoinnati,  $100 ;  Dr.  FairfiEa,  of 
flkiloh,  King  Qeorge  County,  Virginia,  950 ;  John  P.  Mason,  P.  M.  of  Waterproof, 
IVoaas  Pariah,  LonisiaDa,  $35 ;  MicUgan  and  Northern  Indiana  Association,  $188,25  -, 
Mr.  James  Fulton,  of  Louisville,  Kentnckv,  $26,50 ;  B.  F.  BarreU,  New  Church 
IGmater,  of  BrooUyn,  New  York,  $17,50 ;  Mr.  Marshal  Carson,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
$1;  Mr.  Charies  &dlivan,  Treasurer  of  the  PublishingSociety,  New  York.  $5  ;  J. 
H.  Qreland,  lieutenant  U.  S.  Army,  West  Point,  New-York,  ■$5 ;  Mr.  N.  P.  Cabell 
of  Warminster,  Nelson  County,  Vurginia,  $3,75 ;  W.  W.  Wick,  P.  M.  of  Indianapo- 
fil,  Indimna,  $2,75  ;  Thomas  Storry,  New  Church  Minister  in  Peoria,  Illinois,  $1,50 ; 
Mr.  A.  ML  Wagar,  of  Bockport,  Ohio,  $2 ;  Mr.  R.  Bailey,  of  Cleveland,  $l,b0. 
Makmff  in  all  4^7,75.  I  have  also  been  supplied  with  a  copy  of  the  New  Church 
Byiicgy,  and  a  oopy  of  The  Age,  bv  the  proprietors,  free  of  charge.  The  books 
hmbeen  sold  at  about  idiat  they  cost,  including  transportation.  I  have  not  aimed  to 
dnvo  a  profit  from  them. 

I  have  sometimes  thought  that  I  should  be  obliged  to  abandon  this  work,  it  pays 
poorly,  aeareely  sufficient  to  meet  every  day  ezi)en8es.  It  ii^  not  promotive  of  health, 
ad  sobjeels  me  to  many  inconveniences.  But  it  peems  to  be  the  most  useful  empk>y- 
MBt  I  oan  enga^pe  in,  nd  as  I  have  had  several  yeus'  experience  in  it,  and  no  one  else 
hsajret  been  enlisted  in  the  same  work,  I  have  decided  to  continue. 

we  often  pray  ^  Tht  Kikodom  Come.*'  But  that  prayer  will  never  be  answered 
unless  we  pmy  in  our  works  and  witii  our  money.  The  Lord  says,  **  If  ye  love  Me, 
hssp  ny  commandments ;"  and  one  of  the  two  great  commandments  is,  *'  Thou  shall 
love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  Who  are  ready  to  co-operate  with  me  for  another  year  ? 
Who  win  sm  in  their  $3,  $5,  $10,  Ac.  7  Perhaps  tnere  are  many  persons  who  could 
and  $5  or  $10  without  any  inconvenience  to  themselves ;  and  twenty  5'8  make  a  hun- 
dnd.  Who  will  send  early  responses  to  this,  so  that  I  may  make  definite  arrangements 
fiv  the  ooming  year  !    Please  direct  to  the  care  of  M.  Carson,  Clevehind. 

We  wah  to  invite  particdar  attention  to  a  soul-stirring  article  in  the  New  Church 
r  fcr  November,  page  603,  titled  "  Privilbob  akd  Duty."    It  is  worthy  of 


te  eanlm  perusal  and  earnest  oonrideration  of  every  one  who  desires  to  have  the  ^ew 
L  oesoeDd  f       ----- 


r 


I  from  God  out  of  heaven. 

it  eeems  to  ns  that  Ihe  power  of  the  printing  art,  and  the  influence  of  books  is  not 

hslf  smieciated.    Swedenboig,  while  conversing  with  the  people  of  another  world, 

■ys,  ^inasmuch  as  they  were  desirous  to  know  how  we  are  circumstanced  on  our 

flvth  in  renrd  to  revdation,  I  informed  them  that  it  is  efifected  b^  writing  and  prcach- 

^-^  ' — n  the  Word,  Mdd  not  by  imme^te  int^course  with  spirits  and  angels,  as  in 

and  that  what  is  written  may  be  printed  and  published,  and  thus  be  read 

~)ded  by  whole  companies  of  people,  by  which  the  life  may  be  corrected 

They  were  exceedingly  surprised  that  such  an  art  as  writing  and  g^t- 

iqg,  so  utterly  unknown  elsewhere,  could  b«  given  on  our  earth." — A,  C,  10,384,  £.  U. 
155.  We  do  not  depreciate  or  disrespect  the  ministerial  office  or  use ;  we  regard 
"  f  as  indispensable.  But  ministms  wQl  admit  that  they  depend  on  books  for 
~  1  to  make  tlMir  sermons ;  and  that  they  would  not  accomplish  much  unless  * 
dng  were  accompanied  with  books. 
I  rmrt  is  respectftilly  submitted  to  the  contributors  who  have  assisted  us  with 
,  and  to  all  otners  who  desire  that  "  the  lioan's  kingdom  may  come,  and  His 
win  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven."  H.  M.  SAXTON. 

CkveUmi,  Ohio,  Nov.  15, 1854. 
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SW£D£NB0R6*S  THEORY  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

TnifeUowtng  exceedingly  wen  iwtartictoappeired  a  few  11^^  Fimt^ 

adailjpeper  of  New  York,  whose  Meockte  editor  haa  become  deeply  InlBreeted  fa  ^  doe- 
trinei  of  the  New  Church.  It  ii  Tiloable,  not  only  fn  its  lunlnons  VrMbition  of  tiio  prfnoipk 
OQ  which  Swedenborg's  interpretttion  of  the  Word  depends,  but  tlso  u  an  able  expoii  of  the 
olifecta  and  aoemnplishments  of  the  Am.  Swed.  Printing  and  PablisUng  Sodoty. 

AmcAMA  OELEmx.'-Tht  Hiovenly  Arcana  contained  in  tk$  Holff  &r^ptuf«i,  or  Ward 
of  the  Lord  Vnfcided^  beginning  with  the  book  of  Genesis  ;  together  vith  wmdeffd 
Uiintrs  seen  in  the  World  of  l^trits  and  in  the  Aaven  of  Angels,  Trandated  mm 
the  Latin  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg^  Servant  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Vols.  %  H, 
JIT,  IF.  New  Yofk :  Amerioan  SwedenbOTg  Printing  and  PnbliahiDg  SooMlir, 
Bible  House,  Astor  Place,  No.  47.    1854 

The  abore  is  the  title  of  four  elMantly^ininted  royal  ootayo  volnmM,  tommAj 
pabliahed  by  the  Amerioan  Swedenboig  Fnnting  and  Publishing  Sooioty,  whoii 
Tory  existenoe  is  probably  not  known  to  one  in  a  hundred  of  oar  roadera,  aeaiaely 
to  one  in  a  thonsand,  perhaps,  of  the  Amerioan  people.  Yet  we  ]mm^  from  tiw 
Tolune  before  ns,  that  tnis  society  was  <*  organised  for  the  pnrpoae  of  aiwealyping. 


Srinting  and  publishing^  uniform  editions  of  the  theoloeioal  writinn  of 
wedent)org,*' and  incorporated  by  the  state  ofNew-York  in  1850.  Weareinfomsd, 
also,  by  one  of  its  officers,  that  the  society  has  already  stereotyped  and  pnblishsd 
eight  royal  octavo  Tolumee,  in  a  style  nniform  with  the  **  Anmna  Ckidaraa,**  omd 


that  it  is  yigorously  proseoutine  the  work  it  has  undertaken  of  issuing,  in  a  i 
style,  and  at  no  distant  period,  all  the  theological  frnks  of  the  femoqa  Swadish 
philoeophe^  amounting  to  more  than  twelve  thousand  octavo  pages.  The  voluBei 
Dofore  us  number  about  550  pages  each,  and  are  sold  at  the' very  low  price  of  75 
oents  per  volume — barely  enough  to  pay  the  cost  of  paper,  ptreaa^work  and  hindiBi^ 
for  they  are  admirably  printed  m  every  particular. 

So  much  respecting  tne  externals  of  these  volumes,  as  our  Swedenborgiaa  firiendfl 
would  say.  We  wish  we  were  competent  to  speak  of  their  internals  with  a  like 
degree  of  confidence.  But  to  fath<Hn  these  **  Heavenly  Aroana,'*  or  to  ^ve  a  com- 
plete analysis  of  the  contents  of  theee  four  volume^  would  require  more  time,  space 
and  knowledge  than  we  possess.  But,  without  clahninff  to  speak  with  aathonty— 
perhaps  not  uways  with  strict  accuracy,  though  we  shaH  try  to  do  thia— wo  propose 
to  state  the  fundamental  principles  of  that  system  of  hermenentioo  tan^t  by  the 
Swedish  Seer,  and  so  systematically  applied  in  these  vdumes  to  a  portaon  CKt  the 
book  of  Genesis,  and  that  portion,  too,  which  has  ^ven  rise  to  most  oontroveray. 

Swedenborg  claims  to  have  enjoyed  an  extraordinary  degree  of  divine  iUununa- 
tion ;  he  claims  to  have  had  his  spiritual  senses  opened,  so  that  he  was  enabled  to 
see  and  converse  with  the  inhabitants  both  of  heaven  and  hell,  for  a  period  ci 
nearly  thirty  years,  during  which  time  he  was  occupied  in  writing  his  theokglesl 
works.  And  while  enjoying  this  open  intercourse  with  the  innabitaata' of  the 
spiritual  world,  he  claims  that  his  mind  was  illumined  in  an  extraordinary  manner, 
BO  that  ho  was  enabled  to  see  and  unfold  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  Sacred  oeriptnre, 
which  had  never  before  been  developed. 

The  largest  portion  of  hb  theological  works  is  filled  with  these  '^Heavenly 
Arcana,^^  as  he  terms  them.  His  doctrine  on  this  subject  is :  That  the  Scripture, 
as  a  revelation  from  God,  was  designed  to  teach  us  spiritual  truth ;  that  it  eontaiDi 
in  its  bosom  all  the  laws  of  the  soul,  and  of  man's  regenerate  life,  and  therefore  all 
the  laws  of  the  spiritual  world;  consequently,  that  it  containa  throughout  a  qnriiual 
•ense,  which  is  to  the  literal  sense  what  the  soul  is  to  the  body.  He  doea  not  deny, 
reject  or  disparage  the  literal  sense  of  the  Bible,  but  considers  it  valuable  ohiefly  as 
the  foundation  and  continent  of  the  spiritual  sense,  which  he  regarda  as  far  the 
most  important,  and  the  great  end  for  which  the  literal  sense  was  given.  He  insists 
that  the  Scripture  is  the  Word  of  God  in  the  most  unqualified  sense ;  and  that, 
being  such,  it  must  be  everywhere  filled  with  the  spirit  and  life  of  God,  or  with  the 
wiedom  and  love  that  dwell  in  and  form  angelic  minds.    "The  Word,'*  he  aaysi 
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"bemgof  the  Lord  and  firom  the  Lord,  could  not  possibly  be  g^ven  without  oontain- 
in&  interierij,  Moh  things  as  relate  to  heaven,  to  the  church,  and  to  faith .  Without 
noh  a  li^ving  prineiple,  the  Word,  as  to  the  letter,  is  dead.  For  it  is  with  the  Word 
■sitiaifith  man,  who  conusts  of  two  puts,  an  external  and  an  Internal.  The 
•Kteraal  is  the  body,  which,  separate  from  the  internal,  is  dead ;  but  the  internal 
m  soul  IB  that  which  lives  sod  causes  the  external  to  live.  So  the  Word,  as  to  the 
Isttcr  alone,  is  like  a  body  without  a  soul."  Thus  he  makes  every  natural  object 
sad  event  mentioned  in  the  Word  the  symbol  of  some  spiritual  principle,  law  or 
&et,  with  whieh  it  oorrenMnds  as  the  body  with  the  soill.    Yet  his  method  of  intor- 

KtioQ  diffen  entirely  nrom  the  allegorical  method  of  the  old  Christian  Fathers. 
I  is  nothing  arbitrary  about  it—notbing  left  to  mere  ooniecture,  or  the.play  of 
ftnej.  He  maintains  that  every  object  in  the  universe  is  signincant,  having  a  name 
or  meaning  stamped  upon  it  by  the  hand  of  the  Creator  ifimself.  And  that  when 
Bsloral  objeote  are  used  in  the  Word,  their  true  scriptural  purport  is  the  same  as 
in  the  Tolome  of  nature ;  that  they  have  in  both  the  very  meaning  which  was  given 
to  them  originally  by  the  Creator— a  meaning  aboVe  that  which  addresses  the  out- 
laid aenae.  For  example :  The  sun,  as  l^g  the  source  of  natural  light  and 
wumth,  oorresponds  to  the  Lord,  who  is  the  source  of  spiritual  light  and  warmth 
(trath  and  love).  The  trinity  of  heat,  light,  and  their  joint  product,  or,  as  ho 
tmmm  it|  tiieir  ^*  proceeding  operation"  in  the  sun,  corresp<mds  to  the  DiTine  Trinity 
ef  love,  wiadom,  and  their  operation  in  the  Lord.  The  moon,  becoming  visible  by 
■eana  of  the  snn^s  light,  which  it  reflects,  corresponds  to  the  principle  of  faith  in 
man,  which  ie  a  faint  reflection  of  the  Lord's  wisdom.  Light  corresponds  to  truth, 
fcr  truth  ia  spiritual  light.  Heat  corresponds  to  love,  for  love  is  spiritual  heat. 
*^    '  corresponds  to  qpiritual  ignorance,  or  the  mental  obscurity  induced  by 

Time  corresponds  to  state,  especially  the  state  of  the  intellect.  The  dif- 
aoDfl  of  the  year  and  their,  chimges,  as  well  as  different  times  of  the  day, 
eorreepond  to  diffarent  mental  states  and  their  changes.  The  six  days'  work  of 
ereatian,  mentioned  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  correspond  to  the  states  of  temp- 
ftation  or  mental  conflict— states  ofspinttud  labor,  which  every  regenerating  person 
hta  to  endure  while  he  is  being  created  a  living  toul  in  the  image  and  likeness  of 
his  Maker.  Animals  in  genml  corresp<md  to  affections— the  quality  or  kind  of 
aftetion  being  determined  oy  the  quality  or  character  of  the  animal.-  Lambs  cor- 
respond to  innocent  affiscticns,  dogs  to  carnal  affections,  wolves  and  other  ferocious 
animals  to  various  evil  aflbotions,  serpents  to  such  as  are  sensual,  low,  and  arovel- 
liur.  Bread  and  meat  correspond  to  the  good  of  love  from  the  Lord,  wherebv  the  • 
wiU  prineiple  of  man's  soul  is  fed  and  nourished ;  and  water,  wine,  and  blood  oor- 
MMmd  to  the  truths  of  wisdom  from  the  Lord,  whereby  the  intellectual  principle 
IS  fed  and  nourished;  and  eatin^j  and  drinking  correspond  to  the  act  of  receiving 
•ad  appropriating  roiritual  noun^ment,  or  the  goods  ef  love  and  the  truths  of  wis- 
doai,  smn  tiie  Word  of  the  Lord.  Space  corresponds  to  the  stal^  of  the  human 
heart  or  will :  hence  all  words  of  Scripture  which  naturallv  refer  to  change  of 
plaee,  denote,  dv  correspondence,  change  of  state,  jMirticularly  the  state  of  the  heart 
cr  wilL  Thercnne,  an  elevated  place,  such  as  a  hill  or  mountain,  corresponds  to  an 
siernted  state  of  the  affections,  or  purity  of  heart;  and  a  low  place,  of  course,  cor- 
iisposids  to  the  opposite  state  of  the  affections,  or  impurity  pf  heart.  Swedenborg 
sajs  that  this  is  the  reason  why  the  Lord  is  called  the  Most  High,  and  why  heaven, 

state  of  disinterested  and 
,  or  the  opposite  state  of  life 
'iginal  GredL  and  Hebrew,  natu- 
rally sigirifies  a  low  plaoe  underground — sometimes  translated  grave.  So  also  the 
aamea  of  places  as  of  countries,  cities,  and  villages,  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  are 
significative  of  the  various  states  of  regenerate  and  unregcnerate  minds ;  and  the 
aamea  of  persons,  likewise,  are  significant  of  certam  mental  or  spiritual  qualities, 
and  thna  re&r,  in  their  highest  sense,  to  classes  of  individuals,  or  to  all  those  who 
are  of  the  quality  thereby  denoted.  * 

These  examples  will  suffice  to  show  that  a  book  miglu  be  written  under  the  dicta- 
tion fd  Infinite  Wisdom,  which  should  contain  both  a  natural  and  a  spiritual  sense, 
eorieaponding  te  each  other  like  body  and  soul ;  and'  Swedenborg  alleges  that  the 
aaered  Soriptnre  is  composed  in  this  manner;  and  that  it  is  therefore  entireW  dif- 
Isrent  firam  all  muntpirod  prcduotioaB,  not  oiily  in  the  natnxe  o£ \\a  <wn\ffia\a^\ro.V\si 
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the  style  of  its  oompoeition ;  ca  different,  indeed,  as  a  work  of  nature  is  from  a  wk 
of  art — as  a  picture  or  statue  is  from  a  living  man.  He  maintains  &at  the  diTinily 
and  sanctity  of  the  Word  reside  in  its  spiritual  sense,  and  that  it  eoald  not  have 
been  written  otherwise  than  it  is,  and  been  a  truly  dwine  composition — really  the 
Word  of  God.  He  claims  to  have  been  divinely  illumined,  and  thus  enabled  lo 
see  the  correspondence  and  spiritual  significance  of  all  things  in  the  Word,  and  to 
have  been  commisnoned  by  the  Lord  to  reveal  them  for  the  good  of  all  Christians. 
And  as  this  spiritual  sense  of  the  Word  is  in  his  view  its  true  and  genuine  sense— 
the  sense  which  is  especially  needful  to  the  spiritual  regeneration  of  man — ^there- 
fore he  maintains  that  the  unfolding  and  revealine  of  this  sense  is  the  fulfilment  of 
the  promised  second  coming  of  the  Lord.  The  Word,  saith  the  Seripture,  was  in 
the  Deginning  with  God,  and  is  God.  Therefore,  sajs  Swedenbor^,  thd  true  second 
coming  of  the  Lord  is  a  spiritual  eoming — a  commg  of  that  which  is  Him8elf--a 
coming  of  the  Word,  or  the  true  meaning  of  the  Wora,  of  its  spirit  and  life,  to  the 
understandings  and  hearts  of  mpn — a  coming  uvonthe  clouds  of  keaven  with  power 
and  great  glory,  because  by  the  cloudg  is  denoted  the  literal  sense  of  the  Word, 
which  veils  the  spiritual,  but  through  or  upon  which  the  spiritual  sense  breaks  forth, 
as  the  sunlight  through  the  clouds. 

Swedenborg,  thcrerore,  presents  us  with  an  entireW  novel  view  of  the  written 
Word  of  God — of  the  style  of  its  composition,  and  of  the  nature  and  eztoit  d  its 
inspiration;  and  oonsistently  with  this,  a  new  method  of  interpreting  the  Word,  or 
of  unfoldine  its  spiritual  meaning.  He  dc^s  not  set  aside  any  of  the  admitted  prin- 
ciples of  philology,  nor  disparage  the  use  of  the  grammar  and  lexicon  as  means  of 
arriving  at  the  correct  literal  import  of  the  Bible.  But  he  insists  that  the  gpirUml 
sense  of  the  divine  Word  is  not  to  be  reached  by  these  means  alone,  any  more  than 
the  soul  of  man  is  to  be  found  by  the  most  minute  and  careful  dissection  of  the  body. 
As  the  soul's  immortality  is  a  matter  of  divine,  revelation,  and  not  of  soientifte  in- 
vestigation, so.  ho  maintains,  must  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  Word  be. 

Having  announced  a  new  principle  of  exogcns,  which  forces  him  to  look  beyond 
the  bare  cortex  of  the  letter  in  his  interpretations  of  Holy  Scripture,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  Swodenborg^s  entire  system  of  doctrinal  theology,  which  is  professedly 
drawn  from  and  based  upon  the  written  Word,  should  be  quite  different  from  the 
systems  hitherto  believed  by  the  different  sects  in  Christendom.  And  accordinely, 
we  find  it  to  differ  from  all  previous  doctrinal  systems,  somewhat  as  spirit  dims 
from  matter,  the  soul  from  the  Dody,  the  spiritual  from  the  litertil  sense  of  the  Bible. 
Thus,  while  he  affirms  the  usual  doctrines  held  by  the  Christian  church,  he  affirms 
them  in  quite  a  different  sense,  or  explains  them  quite  differently.  He  pretends  to 
have  opened  up  a  higher  and  truer  view  of  each  doctrine,  or  rather  a  higher  and 
truer  view  of  tne  Word  itself  from  which  all  his  doctrines  are  professedly  drawn. 

For  example :  Ho  affirms  the  divinity  and  inspiration  of  the  ^k^pture8,  but  holds 
to  a  different  kind  and  degree  of  inspiration  from  Christians  generally-Hi  degree 
which  could  not  consistently  be  admitted  b^  those  who  do  not  admit  a  spiritual 
sense.  He  affirms  the  doctrine  of  a  Divine  Trmity;  not  a  trinity  of  divine  Ferums, 
however,  but  a  trinity  of  love,  wisdom,  and  operation — three  essentials  in  one  dirine 
Person — corresponding  to  heat,  light,  and  their  proceeding  operation,  in  the  natural 
sun.  This,  ho  maintains,  is  the  Triune  that  is  signified  by  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Spirit,  understood  in  the  heavenly  or  spirituu  sense.  He  affirms  the  doctrine 
of  the  atonement ;  but  this  doctrine,  as  he  explains  it,  is  not  that  of  a  vicarious 
sacrifice — the  appeasing  of  divine  wrath  by  satisfying  divine  justice.  It  is  the 
bringing  of  man  at-one  again  with  his  Maker,  through  his  voluntary  reception  of 
and  obedience  to  his  Maker's  laws.  When  man  habitually  shuns  evils  as  nns 
against  God,  and  thus  brines  his  will  into  agreement  with  the  divine  will,  then  he 
receives  the  at-one-ment.  The  reconciliation  is  accomplished  in  him;  he  is  at-cne 
with  God.  He  affirms  the  doctrine  of  a  second  coming  of  the  Lord;  but,  as  we  have 
said,  it  is  an  inward  and  spiritual,  not  an  outward  and  personal  coming.  He  affirms 
the  doctrine  of  a  resurrection ;  not  of  the  natural  or  material  body,  however,  but  of 
the  spiritual  bodv,  which  he  says  is  the  real  man,  that  rises  or  consciously  enters 
he  spiritual  world  as  soon  09  the  material  body  dies.  He  affirms  the  doctrine  of  a 
heaven  and  a  hell  in  the  other  world,  but  not  the  kind  of  heaven  and  hell  hitherto 
heJieved  in  by  Christians  and  taught  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  Word.  His  heaven 
Mtd  hell  M^  not  places^  but  certain  itoCes  of  human  Ufe^  as  opposite  to  each  other  as 
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Sd  mad  aVil,  traih  and  faliity,  lighi  and  darknoas  are  opposite.  And  he  insiita 
t  the  quritual  interpretation,  according  to  the  law  he  has  unfolded,  of  thote 
MiMUgeB  5[  the  Word  mich  treat  of  heaven  and  hell  will  exhibit  the  true  nature  of 
both,  or  the  precise  spiritual  oendition  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  two  oppoeite  king- 
doms. And  so  in  respect  to  all  other  doctrines  that  he  teaches.  Thoy  are  quite 
diflferent  from  those  hitherto  believed  by  Christians,  as  ene  might  expect  they  would 
be,  considering  that  he  alleges  the  existence  of  a  spiritual  sense  to  the  Scripture, 
and  claims  that  Uiis  is  its  true  sense,  and  the  one  in  which  true  doctrine  therefore 
ifl  alone  to  be  found. 

Besides  the  unfolding  of  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  Scriptures,  which  appears  to  be 
the  main  object  of  the  work  bctorc  us,  we  find,  at  the  close  of  each  chapter,  rela- 
tions of  things  which  the  ^reat  seer  claims  to  have  seen  and  heard  in  the  spiritual 
world.  Some  of  these  things,  although  related  with  the  umplicity  of  a  man  who 
knows  DO  disguise,  and  whom  no  one  would  suspect  of  wilful  deception,  arc  rather  a 
severe  t&z  upon  the  credulity  of  practical  men,  although  they  contain  nothing  more 
marvelloas  tnan  the  spiritual  phenomena  which  are  said  to  be  witnessed  and  believed 
by  mnltatudes  of  intelligent  people  all  around  us.  These  *' relations,"  as  they  are 
tenned,  give  what  purport  to  be  Swedenborg's  personal  observations  concerning  the 
proeeis  of  d^^,  and  man^s  resurrection  from  Uie  dead  shortly  after ;  the  nature  of 
the  soul  or  spirit;  of  heaven  and  heavenly  joy ;  hell,  its  nature  and  miseries;  spir- 
itual spheres ;  the  light  and  heat  of  heaven,  and  the  paradisiacal  scenery  there ; 
fisioDa  and  dreams,  mcluding  the  prophetical  ones  recorded  in  the  Word ;  Uie  last 
judgment — ^when,  where,  and  how  accomplished ;  memory  in  the  other  life;  the 
condition  after  death  of  heathen  nations;  correspondences  and  representatives  in 
the  other  world ;  the  Grand  Man,  or  the  whole  angelic  heavc^n,  and  the  correspond- 
ences of  different  angelic  societies  with  the  Afferent  organs  and  senses  of  the  human 
body.  The  revelations  here  made  render  the  modem  stories  of  the  spiritual  media, 
itale  and  oommonplace. 

We  have  thus  endeavored  to  present  to  our  readers  some  of  the  most  striking 
peculiarities  of  Swedenborg^s  theological  system,  as  presented  in  the  volumes  of  tho 
''Heavenly  Arcana.^  We  cannot  close  these  remarks,  however,  without  expressing 
oar  hearty  commendation  of  the  b^uUful  charity  inculcated  by  him,  ana  of  the 
broad  and  truly  catholic  spirit  everywhere  evinced  in  Uie  volumes  before  us.  We 
are  of  the  opinion  that  the  Christian  world  would  do  well — much  better  than  it  has 
hitherto  done — to  heed  the  instruction  in  the  following  paragraph,  which  is  only 
una  among  many  of  similar  purport  that  our  eye  has  fallen  upon  in  these  **  Arcana :" 

"Doetrinals  skme  do  not  distinguish  churches  before  the  Lord ;  but  this  is  elTected  by  a  life 
aceortfng  to  doctrinsls,  all  which,  if  they  are  true,  regard  charity  as  their  fVindaiDental ;  for  what 
u  fhe  end  and  design  cf  doetrinals,  but  to  tgach  how  a  man  should  Uto  ?  The  several  churches 
m  the  Christian  world  are  distlDgdshcd  by  then*  doetrinals,  and  tho  members  of  those 
chndiea  have  hence  taken  the  names  of  Roman  Catholics,  Lutherans,  Calfinists,  or  the  Re- 
fonntd  and  Evangelieal  Protestants,  with  many  others.  This  disUnction  of  names  arises  solely 
fraaa  doetrinals.  and  would  never  have  had  place  if  the  members  of  the  church  had  made  love 
to  the  Lord  and  charity  towards  their  neighbor  the  principal  point  of  fidth.  Doetrinals  would 
thai  be  only  varieties  of  opinion  concerning  tho  mysteries  of  £uth,  which  they  who  are  true 
Christians  would  leave  to  every  one  to  receive  according  to  his  conscience,  whilst  it  would  be 
the  langnsge  of  their  hearts,  that  he  u  a  true  Chrutian  who  live*  aa  a  Christian^  that  is,  as 
the  Lord  teaches.  Thus  one  church  would  be  formed  out  of  all  these  diverse  ones,  and  all 
dlaagreements  arising  from  mere  doetrinals  would  vanish,  yea,  all  the  animosities  of  one  against 
aoother  would  be  dlMipatcd  in  a  moment,  and  the  kingdom  of  the  Lord  would  be  established 
on  earth;  The  ancient  church,  which  existed  immediately  after  the  ilood,  although  dispersed 
over  several  kingdoms,  was  of  such  a  character ;  so  that,  notwithstanding  they  differed  much 
from  each  other  in  respect  to  doetrinals,  tliey  still  made  charity  the  principal  thing,  and  re- 
garded each  other's  worship,  not  from  the  doctrines  of  faith,  but  from  the  charity  of  Hfe 
which  entered  into  iL  This  is  meant  by  wtiat  is  sidd  of  that  church.  Gen.  xi.  1 ;  that  *Thcy 
had  sB  one  language,  and  their  words  were  one.'  '* — A,  C,  1708. 

We  confess  that  we  find  it  not  in  our  heart  to  laugh  at  any  system  of  theology 
which  inouloites  a  spirit  of  charity  like  this. 

In  conolusiou,  we  must  »&j  that  this  Swedenborgjan  delusion,  if  it  be  a  delusLofi^ 
is  a  very  eztraOTdinary  one.    Jt  is  ovidenHj  spreading ;  and,  aft  fax  aa  ^^  'Wi^>^<^ 
opportnniijr  iff  Judging,  amaog  a  claea  of  sober,  orderly,  induBttioitt,  u^t\\gti\.^  wA 
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the  style  of  its  oomposition ;  as  different,  indeed,  as  a  work  of  nature  is  from  a  "work 
of  art — as  a  picture  or  statue  is  from  a  tiving  man.  He  maintains  that  the  diiinhy 
and  sanctitj  of  the  Word  reside  in  its  spiritual  sense,  and  that  it  could  not  ha^e 
been  written  otherwise  than  it  is,  and  been  a  truly  divine  composition — reaUy  the 
Word  of  God.  He  claims  to  have  been  diyinely  illumined,  and  thus  enabled  to 
see  the  correspondence  and  spiritual  significance  of  all  things  in  the  Word,  and  to 
hare  been  commissioned  by  tne  Lord  to  reveal  them  for  the  good  of  all  Christians. 
And  as  this  spiritual  sense  of  the  Word  is  in  his  view  its  true  and  genuine  sense— 
the  sense  which  is  especially  needful  to  the  spiritual  re^neration  of  man — ^there- 
fore he  maintains  that  the  unfolding  and  revealine  of  this  sense  is  the  fulfilment  of 
the  promised  second  coming  of  the  Lord.  Tho  Word,  saith  the  Scripture,  was  in 
the  beginning  with  God,  and  is  God.  Therefore,  sa^^s  Swedenbor^,  thd  true  second 
coming  of  the  Lord  is  a  spiritual  coming — a  coming  of  that  which  is  Himself— a 
coming  of  ths  Word,  or  the  true  meaning  of  the  Word,  of  its  spirit  and  life,  to  the 
understandings  and  hearts  of  n\pn — a  coining  upontfte  clouds  of  heaven  with  power 
and  great  glory,  because  by  the  clatids  is  denoted  the  literal  sense  of  the  Word, 
which  veils  the  spiritual,  but  through  or  upon  which  the  spiritual  sense  breaks  forth, 
as  the  sunlight  throueh  the  clouds. 

SwedenbOTg,  therefore,  presents  us  with  an  entireW  novel  view  of  the  written 
Word  of  God — of  the  style  of  its  composition,  and  of  the  nature  and  eztoit  of  its 
inspiration;  and  consistently  with  this,  a  new  method  of  interpreting  the  Word,  or 
of  unfolding  its  spiritual  meaning.  He  dope  not  sot  aside  any  of  the  admitted  prin- 
ciples of  philology,  nor  disparage  the  use  of  the  grammar  and  lexicon  as  means  of 
arriving  at  the  correct  literai  import  of  the  Bible.  But  he  insists  that  the  sfirHnm 
sense  of  the  divine  Word  is  not  to  be  reached  by  these  means  alone,  any  more  than 
the  soul  of  man  is  to  be  found  by  the  most  minute  and  careful  dissection  of  the  body. 
As  the  soul^s  immortality  is  a  matter  of  divine,  revelation,  and  not  of  scientific  in- 
vestigation, BO,  he  maintains,  must  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  Word  be. 

Having  announced  a  new  principle  of  exegesis,  which  forces  him  to  look  beyond 
the  bare  cortex  of  the  letter  in  his  interpretations  of  Holy  Scripture,  it  ia  not  rar^ 
prising  that  Swedenborg's  entire  system  of  doctrinal  theology,  which  is  professedly 
drawn  from  and  based  upon  tho  written  Word,  should  bo  quite  diffsrent  from  the 
systems  hitherto  believed  by  the  different  sects  in  Christendom.  And  accordingly, 
we  find  it  to  differ  from  all  previous  doctrinal  systems,  somewhat  as  spirit  dum 
from  matter,  the  soul  from  the  body,  the  spiritual  from  the  literal  sense  of  the  BiUe. 
Thus,  while  he  affirms  the  usual  doctrines  held  by  the  Christian  church,  he  affirms 
them  in  quite  a  different  sense,  or  explains  them  quite  differently.  He  pretends  to 
have  opened  up  a  higher  and  truer  view  of  each  doctrine,  or  rather  a  higher  and 
truer  view  of  tne  Word  itself^  from  which  all  his  doctrines  are  professedly  drawn. 

For  example :  He  affirms  the  divinity  and  inspiration  of  the  iScriptureSi  but  holds 
to  a  different  kind  and  degree  of  inspiration  from  Christians  generslly — a  degree 
which  could  not  consistently  be  admitted  b^  those  who  do  not  admit  a  spiritoal 
sense.  He  affirms  tho  doctrine  of  a  Divine  Trmity;  not  a  trinity  of  divine  renonSy 
however,  but  a  trinity  of  love,  vrisdom,  and  operation — three  essentials  in  one  divine 
Person — corresponding  to  heat,  light,  and  their  proceeding  operation,  in  the  natural 
sun.  This,  he  maintains,  is  tho  Triune  that  is  signified  by  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Spirit,  understood  in  the  heavenly  or  spiritual  sense.  Ho  affirms  the  doctrine 
of  the  atonement ;  but  this  doctrine,  as  he  explains  it,  is  not  that  of  a  vicariouB 
sacrifice — ^the  appeasing  of  divine  wrath  by  satisfying  divine  justice.  It  is  the 
bringing  of  man  at-one  again  vrith  his  Maker,  through  his  voluntary  reception  of 
and  obedience  to  his  Maker^s  laws.  When  man  habitually  shuns  evils  as  sins 
against  God,  and  thus  brines  his  irill  into  agreement  with  the  divine  will,  then  he 
receives  the  ai-one-ment.  The  reconciliation  is  accomplished  in'  him;  he  is  o^-one 
irith  God.  He  affirms  the  doctrine  of  a  second  coming  of  the  Lord ;  but,  as  we  have 
said,  it  is  an  inward  and  spiritual,  not  an  outward  and  personal  coming.  He  affirms 
the  doctrine  of  a  resurrection ;  not  of  the  natural  or  material  body,  however,  but  of 
the  spiritual  bodv,  which  he  says  is  the  real  man,  that  rises  or  consciously  enters 
he  spiritual  world  as  soon  ap  the  material  body  dies.  He  affirms  the  doctrmo  of  a 
heaven  and  a  hell  in  the  other  world,  but  not  the  kind  of  heaven  and  hell  hitherto 
believed  in  by  Christians  and  taught  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  Word.  His  heaven 
Mid  hell  are.Dot  places,  bat  certain  states  of  human  life^  at  opposite  to  each  other  as 
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food  And  6Til,  troth  and  falaity,  light  and  darknoas  are  oppoeito.  And  he  insbts 
that  the  spiritual  interpretation,  according  to  the  l&w  he  nas  unfolded,  of  thoee 
iges  of  the  Word  mich  treat  of  heaven  and  hell  will  exhibit  the  trne  nature  of 
,  or  the  precise  Bpiritoal  oendition  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  two  opposite  king- 
I.  And  so  in  respect  to  all  other  doctrines  that  he  teaches.  Thoy  are  quite 
different  from  those  hitherto  believed  by  Christians,  as  eno  might  expect  they  would 
be,  considering  that  he  alleges  the  existence  of  a  spiritual  sense  to  the  Scripture, 
and  claims  tlukt  this  is  its  true  sense,  and  the  one  in  which  true  doctrine  therefore 
is  alone  to  be  found. 

Bendes  the  unfolding  of  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  Scriptures,  which  appears  to  be 
the  main  object  of  the  work  bctoro  us,  we  find,  at  the  close  of  each  chapter,  rela- 
tions of  things  which  the  ^reat  seer  claims  to  have  seen  and  heard  in  the  spiritual 
world.  Some  of  these  things,  although  related  with  the  simplicity  of  a  man  who 
knows  DO  disguise,  and  whom  no  one  would  suspect  of  wilful  deception,  are  rather  a 
ssrere  tax  upon  the  credulity  of  practical  men,  although  they  contain  nothing  more 
BarrellouB  tnan  the  spiritual  phenomena  which  are  said  to  be  witnessed  and  believed 
by  multitudes  of  intelligent  people  all  around  us.  These  ^^  relations,^'  as  they  are 
tttmed,  give  what  purport  to  be  Swedenborg's  personal  observations  concerning  the 
proeees  of  dyin^,  and  man's  resurrection  from  uie  dead  shortly  after ;  the  nature  of 
the  soul  or  spirit;  of  heaven  and  heavenly  joy ;  hell,  its  nature  and  miseries;  spir- 
itual spheres ;  the  light  and  heat  of  heaven,  and  the  paradisiacal  scenery  there ; 
fisions  and  dreams,  mcluding  the  prophetical  ones  recorded  in  the  Word :  Uie  last 
judgment — ^when,  where,  and  how  accomplished ;  memory  in  the  other  life;  the 
OQiiaition  after  death  of  heathen  nations;  correspondences  and  representatives  in 
the  other  world ;  the  Grand  Man,  or  the  whole  angelic  heav(*n,  and  the  correspond- 
ences of  Afferent  angelic  societies  with  the  different  organs  and  senses  of  the  human 
body.  The  revelations  here  made  render  the  modem  stories  of  the  spiritual  media, 
stale  and  oommonplaoe. 

We  have  thus  endeavored  to  present  to  our  readers  some  of  the  most  striking 
peeoliarities  of  Swedenborg's  theological  system,  as  presented  in  the  volumes  of  tho 
'*  Heavenly  Arcana."  Wc  cannot  close  these  remarks,  however,  without  expressing 
our  hearty  commendation  of  the  beautifal  charity  inculcated  by  him,  ana  of  the 
fanad  and  truly  catholic  spirit  everywhere  evinced  in  the  volumes  before  us.  We 
ire  of  the  opinion  that  the  Christian  world  would  do  well — much  better  than  it  has 
hitherto  done — to  heed  the  instruction  in  the  following  paragraph,  which  is  only 
one  amoog  many  of  similar  purport  that  our  eye  has  fallen  upon  in  these  ^*  Arcana  f  * 

"Doctrinals  alone  do  not  distiDguish  churches  befbre  the  Lord ;  but  this  is  effected  by  a  life 
aeeording  to  doctrinals,  all  which,  if  they  are  true,  regard  charity  as  their  Aindamental ;  for  what 
u  the  end  and  deugn  cf  doctrinals,  but  to  tgach  how  a  man  should  IIto  ?  The  several  churches 
in  the  Christisn  world  are  distiDguishcd  by  their  doctrinals,  and  the  members  of  those 
chvchea  have  hence  taken  the  names  of  Roman  (^tholics,  Lutherans,  CalTiniflts,  or  the  Re- 
lonned  and  Evangelical  Protestants,  with  many  others.  This  distinction  of  names  arues  solely 
from  doctrinsls,  and  would  never  have  had  place  if  the  members  of  the  chnrch  had  made  love 
4o  the  Lord  and  charity  towards  their  neighbor  the  principal  point  of  fiuth.  Doctrinals  would 
then  be  only  varieties  of  opinion  concerning  tho  mysteries  of  fiuth^  which  they  who  are  true 
Christians  would  leave  to  every  one  to  receive  according  to  his  consdenoe,  whilst  it  would  be 
ihe  language  of  their  hearts,  that  he  m  a  true  Chriitia»  who  lives  <u  a  Christian^  that  is,  as 
the  Lord  teaches.  Thus  one  church  would  be  formed  out  of  all  these  diverse  ones,  and  all 
diflsgreemcnts  arising  from  mere  doctrinals  would  vanish,  yea,  all  the  animosities  of  one  against 
another  would  be  dissipated  in  a  moment,  and  the  kingdom  of  the  Lord  would  be  established 
00  earth;  The  andent  church,  which  existed  immediately  after  the  flood,  although  ditipersed 
orer  several  kln^oms,  was  of  such  a  character;  so  that,  notwithstanding  they  differed  much 
from  each  other  m  respect  to  doctrinals,  they  stOl  made  charity  the  prindpal  thing,  and  re- 
garded each  other*s  worship,  not  from  the  doctrines  of  faith,  but  from  the  charity  of  life 
whkh  entered  into  iL  This  is  meant  by  what  is  sidd  of  that  church.  Gen.  xi.  1 ;  that  *They 
had  an  one  language,  and  their  words  were  one."*— j1.  C.  1708. 

We  oonfesB  that  we  find  it  not  in  our  heart  to  laugh  at  any  system  of  theology 
which  inculcates  a  spirit  of  charity  like  this. 

In  conolttsiou,  we  must  say  that  this  Swedenborg^an  delusion,  if  it  be  a  delnsioii^ 
is  a  very  extraordinary  one.    Jt  la  oridenHy  sprcs^ng*,  aiid^  aa  fat  a»  ^^  'Wi^>^<^ 
opportnniijr  of  Judging,  aaumg  a  claea  of  sober,  orderly,  ind\iBlno\ia,  \x^t\t^\*>  ^^<^ 
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for  the  most  part  intellieenfc  and  hi^T  oaldvated  people.  It  u  meadini^  too  im  a 
▼erj  qaiet  way,  oluefly  by  means  S  the  presi.  And  the  beautinil  atvle  in  whioh 
the  entire  theological  works  of  Swedenhor^  are  being  publidied  by  the  Ameikea 
Printing^  Society,  and  the  low  prices  at  which  they  are  being  offbred  to  sale,  ii 
some  evidence,  at  least,  of  the  firm  and  unwarering  fiuth  idiioh  his  fdUowexs  M 
in  the  truth  and  value  of  his  teadiings. 


ACCOUNT  OF  SWEDENBORGIANISM. 

The  ensuing  article  is  from  a  no  less  distinguished  pen  than  that  of  Robert  Soolliqr, 
the  poet.  It  first  ^>petred  many  years  once,  in  a  volume  now  somewhat  scarce^  cntidd 
'*KBpriella*s  Letters,**  and  we  hisert  it  in  our  pages  as  a  Hteraiy  cariosity.  It  is  remaikilili 
as  a£fbrding  evidence  of  very  odnsidenible  reading  of  the  works  of  our  antiigr,  and  of  a  pieHg 
accurate  knowledge  of  many  of  the  sbstruser  points  of  the  system ;  whilst  at  the  asme  (li^ 
there.seems  not  to  have  been  in  the  niind  of  the  writer  the  slightest  approach  to  a  pefc^lloi 
of  the  hitrinsie  truth  and  ressonaUeness  of  the  revelations.  On  the  contrary,  th^  *PPMr  « 
have  presented  to  his  mind  only  the  mstfirials  of  ludicrous  conceptioDS  and  humoroiis  deiari|p 
tions.  The  wonder  of  the  piece  is,  that  with  such  monstrous  perversions  there  dioiild  sd 
have  been  such  a  keen  scrutiny  of  the  system,  in  its  grand  features,  tbat  even  a  New  (%vd 
reader  will  find  his  ideas  assisted  by  the  presentation  made  of  the  pdnts  to  which  he  yieUsU 
cordial  assent.  We  assume  not,  of  course,  to  refute  or  correct  the  perverted  statements  madi 
by  Southey,  who  aimed  simply  to  entertain  his  readers  with  the  teachbgs  of  BwedsBborg^  a 
be  does  elsewhere  in  tBc  volume  by  showhig  up  the  vagaries  of  Joanna  Southoott^  BMmk 
Brothers,  and  other  enthusiasts.  We  hitroduce  the  article  as  a  smgular  spedmen  of  tbi 
degree  of  knowledge  one  may  attahi  of  the  peculiar  character  of  the  New  DispeoMtion,  ui 
yet  his  mind  be  shielded,  as  by  a  coat  of  mail,  against  the  penetrating  power  of  the  truth. 

I  foond  my  way  one  Snndajr  to  the  New  Jerusalem,  or  Swedenborg^  ohagpel 
It  is  singularly  handsome,  and  its  gallery  fitted  up  like  boxes  at  a  theatre.  Fen 
or  none  of  the  congregation  belonged  to  the  lower  classes,  they  seemed  to  be  chiefl] 
respectable  tradesmen.  The  service  was  decorous,  and  the  singing  remarkabq 
^ood ;  but  I  have  never  in  any  other  heretibal  meeting  heard  heresy  so  loadly  b 
sisted  upon.  Christ  in  his  divine  or  in  his  glorified  humatiy  was  repeatedly  addresNC 
as  the  only  God;  and  the  preacher  laborea  to  show  that  the  profane  were  thw 
who  worshipped  three  Gods,  and  that  their  prayers,  instead  of  sweet  smelling  sava 
ascending  to  the  throne  of  God,  were  an  obscene  suik  which  offended  his  noatrils. 

There  is  little  remarkable  in  the  civil  or,  as  his  disciples  would  call  it,  tibe  humsi 
and  terrestrial  part  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg's  history.  He  was  bom  in  1689,  a 
Stockholm,  ana  was  son  of  the  bishop  of  Ostrogothia.  Charles  XII.  favored  him 
Queen  Ulrica  ennobled  him,  dignifyine  his  name  b^  elongation,  as  if  in  Uie  patri 
archal  fashion  from  Swedborg  to  Swedenborg.  It  is  certain  that  he  was  a  man  o 
science,*  having  been  assessor  of  the  Metallio  College,  and  having  published  a  Rig 
num  Minerale  in  three  volumes  folio ;  but  he  aban&ned  the  mineral  kingdom  iox  i 
spiritual  world  of  his  own,  the  most  extraordinary  that  ever  a  crasy  ima^natioi 
created. 

His  celestial  history  is  more  out  of  the  common.  I  am  copying  from  the  books  o 
his  believers  when  I  tell  you — ^that  his  interiors  were  opened  by  the  Lord ;  that  he  cob 
versed  with  the  dead,  and  with  the  very  worst  devils  without  danger ;  that  he  spok 
the  angelic  language,  and  respired  the  angels'  atmosphere :  that  for  twenty-aix  yeai 
he  was  in  the  spirit,  and  at  tne  same  time  in  the  body ;  that  he  could  let  his  spir 
into  the  body  or  out  of  the  bodv  at  pleasure:  that  he  had  been  in  all  the  planet 
and  in  all  the  heavens,  and  had  even  descended  into  hell;  that  the  twelve  apostii 
used  to  visit  bim-;  that  a  conspiraey  af  spiiita  waa  foraMQi  ai|gi^&ii^\L>3si\  %&d  that  li 
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WM  seised  with  a  deadljf  disease  in  conseqaenee  of  a  pestileiitial  smoke  which  issued 
firan  Sodom  and  Egjrpt  in  the  s^toal  world.* 

£noaeh  of  this.  Let  me  ti^  if  it  be  possible  to  make  his  mythology  intelligible, 
snd  to  draw  oat  a  map  of  his  extramunoane  disooveries. 

Omnia  mm  in  calisy  iwU  m  terri$,  Urrtttri  modo  ;  omnia  qutm  in  terris^  sunt  in  cadii^ 
uii^i  modo.  All  things  which  are  in  heaven  are  apon  earth  after  an  earthly  man- 
ner; all  ihinp  which  are  upon  earth  are  in  heaTen  after  a  heayenly  manner .f  So 
lays  TrismegistoS)  and  who  will  dispute  the  authority  of  the  thrice  jg^atest  Hermes ! 
—the  Scriptures  therefore  cannot  oe  understood  without  the  doctrine  of  oorreipond- 
eiioes;  a  knowledge  which  the  patriarchs  possessed  intuitively  in  the  golden  aj^e, 
which  was  preserved  only  scientifically  in  the  silver  age,  became  merely  speculative 
in  the  copper  age,  and  in  our  iron  generation  has  been  whollv  lost.  The  £lgyptian 
hiercdkphics  are  to  be  explained  by  this  key,  .which  opens  all  the  mysteries  of  the 
ritaaTIaw.  Job  was  the  last  writer  who  possessed  it^  till  it  was  revealed  to  the 
Sivediah  teaoher. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  this,  you  tell  me ;  it  is  the  old  notion  of  a  double  mean- 
iu,  the  external  and  the  internal,  the  litend  and  the  allegorical,  the  letter  and  the 
iprit.  Not  so,  my  sood  Father !  "  Correspondence  is  the  appearance  of  the  inter- 
Mi  in  the  externa^  and  its  representation  therein;  there  is  a  correspondence 
bslweenjall  things  in  heaven  and  all  things  in  man ;  without  correspondence  with 
the  spiritual  world,  nothing  whatever  could  exist  or  subsist."  You  are  growing 
impatient ! — I  must  give  you  a  specimen  of  common  language  interpreted  by  this 
soeaoe.  Two  le|^  stand  for  the  will  of  God ;  by  a  small  piece  of  the  ear  we  are  to 
oderstand  the  will  of  truth ;  the  son  of  a  she  ass  denotes  rational  truth ;  and  an 
■SB,  without  any  mention  of  his  pedigree,  signifies  the  scientific  principle — cerUunlv 
no  ill-ehosen  emblem  of  such  principles  and  such  science  as  this.  This  is  stark 
■eesense !  yon  say,  my  good  Father  Antonio ;  "  No  distinct  idea  can  be  had  of  oor- 
nspoiidence  without  a  previous  knowledj^  concerning  heaven  as  the  Great  Man," 
or  Mgxiniw  HomOy  as  we  must  call  him  m  the  Master^s  own  words. 

In  flober,  serious  explanation ;  Swedenborg  seems  to  have  thought  upon  one  text, 
and  dreamed  upon  it  tm  he  mistook  his  dreams  and  lus  delirium  for  revelation.  "  Let 
OS  make  man  in  our  own  image,  after  our  likeness.  So  God  created  man  in  his  own 
image,  in  the  image  of  God  created  he  him."  His  system  is  a  wild  comment  upon  this 
passage,  as  monstrous  as  any  of  the  Rabbinical  reveries.  Accordingly  he  lays  it 
down  as  an  axiom,  that  the  whole  of  divine  order  was  imagined  in  man  at  the  cre- 
atkm^  insomuch  that  he  was  divine  order  itself  in  a  human  form,  and  so  heaven  in 
epitome.  Upon  this  he  has  built  up  a  creed  of  the  strangest  anthropomorphism ; 
tsaiching  that  the  divinity  of  the  Deity  constitutes  heaven,  and  that  heaven  itself  is 
in  a  human  form ;  Deity  and  heaven  thus  identified  being  the  Maximus  Homo^  the 
Gaud  or  Divine  Man. 

It  has  been  one  of  the  many  fancies  of  hypothetical  plulosophers,  that  all  bodies 
■ve  ftggregjates  of  living  atoms.  Admit  this  notion,  and  it  cxpluns  all  the  mysteri- 
008  operations  of  life  with  perfect  facility ;  the  little  inhabitants  of  the  secretory 
orgKDB  take  each  what  they  like  best,  and  thus  manufacture  all  the  animal  materi- 
als.   This  is  analogous  to  the  celestial  system  of  Swedenborg;  but  with  this  difier- 

*  The  author  seems  to  ha^e  looked  for  no  other  account  of  Swedenbont  than  what  his 
((pocsnt  believers  could  funiish.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  published  a  collection  of  Latin 
ppems  under  the  title  of  Xim2im  Eelieoniua^  sine  CamUna  I£i9cellanea  qum  variii  in  loeis  ce- 
tmU^  Ac  Chsries  XII.  valued  him  for  bis  scientifio  knowledge,  and  profited  bv  it.  He  took 
Um  with  bfan  to  the  siege  of  Fredrtckflball ;  tbe  h)ftds  were  impsasable  for  artilicrv,  snd  Swe- 
denborg made  a  canal,  cutting  through  mountidnB  and  risiDg  yaUeys,  by  which  bis  battering 
pleees  were  conveyed.  He  wis  a  great  favorite  with  Cbaries,  and  deservedly  so ;  ibr  it  is 
mid  that  no  person,  except  Linnieus,  ever  did  so  muck  in  so  short  a  time.  In  all  the  North 
of  Europe  he  was  held  in  the  highest  estimation,  till  in  the  year  1748,  he  abandoned  science 
to  print  kis  wsUng  dreams,  and  oecome  the  founder  of  a  new  church. 

Swedenborg  died  at  London  in  1772,  and,  after  lying  hi  state,  was  buried  at  the  Swedish 
cbofch  near  Boddiffe  Highway.— Ts. 

f  "What  if  earth 

Be  but  the  shadow  of  heaven,  and  things  therein 

Each  to  other like^  more  than  on  earthia  thoogjair-— MUtoa«--!tB« 
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enee,  that  each  eonstitiient  part  and  partiole  of  hia  Maximm  Homo  reaembkB  Hbt 
whole  in  form,  every  society  in  this  body  corporate  and  ereiy  indmdnal  of  etofa 
soeiety  being  in  the  human  shape  diyine. 

Heaven  is  to  be  considered  under  the  three-fold  distinotioii  of  ceneral,  Bpeeial, 
and  particular — ^for  Swedenborg  had  learned  to  classify  in  his  earth^  stadiea.  Gen- 
erally it  is  divided  into  two  kingdoms,  celestial  and  smritnal ;  but  I  am  Bony  to 
add  that,  thouch  I  have  studiisS  the  anatomy  of  the  Grand  Man  with  some  atten- 
tion, I  cannot  discover  where  or  how  these  regions  are  separated.  The  speeifte 
division  into  three  heavens  is  more  intelligible;  the  first  is  in  the  extremitiei,  the 
seoond  or  middle  in  the  trunk,  the  third  and  highest  in  the  head.  The  partioalar 
divisions  is  into  the  societies  of  angels,  who  form  the  constituent  monads  of  this 
divine  aggregate.  • 

Every  part,  however,  of  the  Maximus  Homo  is  not  heaven ;  at  least  tiie  inhahitanti 
of  every  part  are  neither  possessed  of  celestial  goodness,  nor  in  that  state  of  oelee- 
tial  enjoyment  which  seems  essential  to  our  ideas  of  paradise.  For  instanae;  the 
parishioners  of  the  kidneys,  the  ureters,  and  the  bladder,  consist  of  sndi  persoBB  as 
in  their  mortal  state  took  a  cruel  delight  in  brin^g  others  to  justice ;  tiieee  pMide 
speak  with  a  harsh  clattering  voice,  like  magpies  whose  tongaes  have  heia  am. 
They  who  have  despised  virtue  and  religion  are  in  the  gall-blMlder,  a  bitter  des- 
tination, no  doubt!  They  also  who  dwell  about  the  ip^tn«r^  iwnca  ami|fle  them- 
selves b^  tormenting  the  evil  spirits.  Whether  they  are  purged  of  this  mali^Diat 
disposition  by  the  secretions  and  excretions  which  are  gomg^  on  in  their  Tiomity, 
this  new  £manuel  saye^  not.  A  purgatory  indeed  there  is,  and  a  truly  eiuioas 
one !  They  who  are  still  unclean  in  thoughts  and  affections  are  stationed  in  the 
colon :  not  as  component  parts  of  the  Grand  Man — of  that  honor  they  are  not  yet 
worthy  ]  they  are  there  as  his  aliment  to  be  concocted  and  digested,  and  after  tiie 
gross  laaoes  have  been  cast  out,  filtered  through  lacteals  and  arteries  mto  chyle  and 
blood,  till  they  are  taken  up  into  the  system  and  embodied.  Thcry  who  are  defiled 
with  earthly  dregs  are  in  the  small  guts ;  the  most  impure  ef  all  m  the  neck  of  the 
bladder  and  in  the  rectum ;  both  which  have  below  th«n  a  most  dreadful  and 
filthy  hell,  ready  to  receive  their  contents, 

"  E  recolher  o  raais  sobcjo  e  impure 
Da  umnundida  de  toda  a  obra  lan^ada."* 

This  Ouranos,  or  Maximus  HomOy  seems  to  be  the  body  of  the  Deity;  and  the 
Divine  Life  or  Spirit,  like  the  gifted  spirit  of  Swedenborg  himself^  can  be  in  or  out, 
..  XL. :.i._^is.^  ^xi.  z.  ^.  ^^ * ^=..-i_  XV — i>*i|e  angels 

of  thor 

proeeed 

from  him  must  necessarily  partake  of  divinity ;  accordingly  light  in  heaven  is  divine 
truth,  and  heat  is  divine  love :  a  thin  and  transparent  vapor,  which  surrounds  the 
angels  like  an  atmosphere,  enables  them  to  sustain  this  influx  of  Deity.  An 
atmosphere  of  this  kind,  which  is  called  the  Sphere  of  Life,  exhales  fWnn  eyexy  man, 
spirit,  and  angel ;  it  is  the  emanation  of  the  vital  affections  and  thou^ts.  In 
heaven,  of  course,  it  is  volatile  essence  of  love ;  and  each  angel  is  sensibly  af- 
fected when  he  gets  within  the  sphere  of  another.  We  on  earth  fiwl  the  same 
influence,  though  unconscious  of  the  cause,  for  this  hjppothesis  physically  accounts 
for  the  sympathies  of  dislike  and  of  affection.  The  Deity  is  also  the  celestial  moon ; 
and  this  sun  and  moon  are  seen  at  the  same  time,  one  before  the  right  eye  and  the 
other  before  the  left.  Let  an  angel  turn  his  head  which  way  he  will,  this  sun  is 
always  before  him  and  he  always  fronts  the  oast :  yet  at  the  same  time  he  can  see 
the  other  quarters  by  an  inward  kind  of  vision,  Hke  that  of  thought.  A  precious 
oUapodrida  this  of  allegorical  riddles  and  downright  nonsense ! 

The  economy  of  the  ansels  is  more  rationally  imagined,  and  is  better  suited  to 
our  worldly  habits,  or  suited  to  better  worldly  habits  than  Elydum,  or  Valhalla,  or 
the  Sorgon,  the  Paradise  of  Mohammed,  or  the  ever  blessed  state  of  Nireupan  to 

^  And  to  receive  the  superfluous  and  impure  undeanaesses  which  are  cast  out  from  the 
whole  work.— Ta. 
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iiioh  the- Vogue  approximates  when  he  has  looked  at  nothing  for  seyen  years  but 
s  tip  of  his  own  nose.  Yon  are  not  to  oonoeive  of  angehi  as  of  disembodied  spir- 
\  thej  are  material  beings,  though  of  a  finer  matter.  Th4|r  wear  garments 
lite,  or  flame-oolored,  or  shining,  with  which  they  are  supphed  by  the  Deity ; 
ly  the  angels  of  the  third  heaven,  being  in  the  state  of  innocence  made  perfect, 
B  naked.  They  dwell  in  houses,  which  are  arranged  in  streets  and  squares  like 
r  dtiea  on  earth ;  but  erery  thing  there  is' on  a  nobler  scale  and  of  more  maniifi- 
see.  Swedenborg  frequently  walked  through  these  cities,  and  yisited  the  inhab- 
inta;  he  saw  palaces  there,  the  roofs  of  which  glittered  as  if  with  pure  gold,  and 
B  floKMn  as  if  with  preeious  stones ;  the  gardens  are  on  the  south  side,  where  trees, 
th  leaves  like  silver,  produce  fruits  resembling  gold,  and  the  flowers  arc  so  ar- 
Dged  as  by  their  colors  to  represent  rainbows.  There  is  no  space  in  heaven,  or, 
■•  aeoorately  speaking,  no  such  thing  as  distance ;  where  an^ls  wish  to  bo, 
are  they  are ;  locomotion  is  accomplished  by  the  mere  act  of  voLtion ;  and,  what 
better  still,  if  one  anzel  earnestly  desires  the  company  of  another,  tho  wish  at- 
«la  him  and  he  immediately  appears. 

There  is  a  room  in  the  southern  quarter  of  tho  spiritual  world,  the  walls  of  which 
ine  like  gold,  and  in  this  room  is  a  table,  and  on  this  table  lies  the  Bible  set  with 
ftle.  Whenever  this  book  is  opened,  a  light  of  inexpressible  brilliancy  flows 
m  it,  and  the  jewels  send  forth  rays  which  arch  it  over  with  a  rainbow.  When 
an^  of  the  third  heaven  comes  and  opens  it,  the  ground  of  this  rainbow  ap- 
in  orimson ;  to  one  from  the  second  heaven  it  is  blue ;  to  one  of  the  first  or  low- 
heaven  the  light  is  variegated  and  veined  like  marble.  But  if  one  approaches 
10  has  ever  falsified  the  word,  the  brightness  disappears,  and  the  book  itself 
■na  covered  with  blood,  and  warns  him  to  depart,  lest  ho  suffer  for  his  presumption. 
Iheze  is  a  public  worship  in  heaven,  which  Swedenborg  attended,  and  heaid  ser- 
ns :  they  have  books,  both  written  and  printed :  he  was  able  to  read  them,  but 
old  seldom,  he  sa^s,  pick  out  any  meaning :  from  which  I  conclude  he  has  suo- 
■fbllv  copied  thtir  style.  Writing  flows  from  the  thoughts  of  angsls,  or  with 
or  thoughts,  appearing  so  consentaneously  as  if  thought  cast  itself  upon  tho 
per ;  but  as  this  writing  is  not  permanent,  it  seems  that  pen  and  ink  mi^t  use- 
iy  be  introduced  amon^  them.  The  language  of  heaven  is,  like  the  wriUng,  con- 
fee  with  thought,  being  mdeed  nothing  more  than  thinking  audibly.  Its  construo- 
Q  is  curiously  explained ;  the  vowels  express  the  affections ;  the  consonants  tho 
rticular  ideas  derived  from  the  affsctions,  and  the  words  the  whole  sense  of  tho 
liter.  The  angdic  alphabet  resembles  the  Chinese,  for  every  letter  si^ifies  a 
nplete  thing,  which  is  the  reason  why  the  hundred  and  nineteenth  psalm  is  alpha- 
ieally  divided )  and  e^etj  letter,  and  ever^  flexure  and  curvature  of  every  letter 
itains  some  secret  of  wisdom.  Different  dialects  of  this  language  are  spoken  in 
I  eelestial  and  spiritual  kingdoms ;  tho  celestials  chiefly  using  the  vowels  U  and 
the  spirituals  preferring  £  and  I ;  the  speech  of  tho  former  resembles  a  smooth 
■ring  water,  that  of  the  latter  the  sound  of  a  running  stream  broken  on  its  way. 
i  the  most  enviable  power  connected  with  expression,  which  the  angels  possess, 
that  they  represent  their  ideas  in  a  thin,  undulating,  circumfluent  fluid  or  ether, 
that  they  can  make  thought  visible. 

[n  like  manner  as  our  human  form  goes  on  with  us  to  our  heavenly  state,  so  also 
U  onr  human  affections.  The  ruling  passion,  whatever  it  be,  not  only  lasts  till 
fttb,  but  continues  after  death.  Woe  therefore  to  those  whose  whole  aspirations 
91  after  things  that  are  earthly,  for  they  cannot  enter  the  kin^om  of  heaven! 
is  truth  is  neither  the  less  true  nor  the  less  important  because  it  is  found  in  the 

S\  of  a  madman.  Marriage  also  is  not  dissolved  by  death :  when  one  of  tho 
ed*  couple  dies,  the  spirit  of  tbo  deceased  cohabits  with  the  spirit  of  the  living 
Mise  till  that  also  be  released )  they  then  meet  again,  and  reunite  with  a  tender 
1  more  perfect  union.  On  no  subject  docs  Swedenborg  dilate  with  more  pleasure 
ui  upon  this.  The  sphere  of  conjugal  love,  he  tells  us,  is  that  which  flows  from 
I  Creator  into  all  things*  from  the  Creator  it  is  received  by  the  female,  and 
Asferrcd  through  her  to  the  male.  It  makes  man  more  and  more  man ;  it  is  a 
jgressive  union  of  minds  forover  rejuvenescent,  continuing  to  old  age  and  to  etcr- 
;y ;  it  is  the  foundation  and  germ  of  all  spiritual  and  all  celestial  love ;  it  is  in 
aven,  and  it  is  heavqp,  ^ea,  even  the  inmost  heaven,  the  heaven  oi  Yk«a;^«Ti«.  \^ 
alls  in  the  Bupnme  regioDB  o£  the  mind,  in  the  conolave  o£  the  in!il|  anu!^  \.\i!^ 
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peroeptiooia  of  wiidcoi,  in  the  nuurmge  phamber  of  the  mulnntindinii  Iti  cricni 
IB  from  t&e  diTine  nuptials  of  Goodness  and  Tnith,  oonsequently  fromtae  Lord  hna- 
self.  After  this  %  is  ridionUms  enough  to  see  him  traoe  the  progress  of  this  tpttmt 
or  essenoe  of  bye  into  the  soul  of  man,  thence  into  the  mhnd,  tnenee  into  the  inteiior 
affBOtions,  from  whenoe  it  finds  its  way  through  the  hieast  into  the  genital  regiOQ. 

Do  not,  howeyer,  suppose  that  there  are  any  births  in  heayso.  All  spirits,  bolh 
in  heayen  and  hell,  were  bom  on«artii;  from  which  it  seems  a  puBling  argument 
against  the  system  itself  might  be  brought :  Ex  nihUo  nihil  JU-^  nothing  notiiing 
is  made;  where  then  was  the  Grand  Blan  before  all  the  parts  of  which  he  is  com- 
posed were  in  existence  %  Heayen  is  supplied  with  children  by  those  who  die  in 
mfiincy ;  hap]jy  are  they,  for  the^  are  ^yen  to  yirgins  whose  maternal  fe^ings  ftii 
in  them  an  olgect,  and  under  their  tuition  they  grow  up  in  the  gardens  of  Faradiss. 
They  adyance  to  the  full  bloom  of  youth,  not  beyond  it;  the  old,  who  arriye  in 
heayen  with  all  the  marks  of  age,  grow  younger,  till  they  also  arriye  at  the  same 
perfection :  to  grow  old  in  heayen  is  to  increase  in  beauty. 

There  are  many  mansionB  in  heayen,  and  infinite  degrees  of  happiness,  yet  there 
is  no  enyy  nor  discontent ;  eyery  one  is  happy  to  the  utmost  measure  of  his  capacity : 
the  joys  of  a  higher  state  would  be  no  joys  to  nim;  hisoup  isfoU.  But  the  longer  he 
has  been  in  heayen  the  happier  he  becomes ;  his  capaxsity  of  enjoyment  increases  as 
he  is  proffressiye  in  yirtue  and  eoodness,  that  is,  in  diyine  loye. 

Aa  all  heayen  is  one  Grand  Man  or  Diyinity,  so  is  all  hell  one  Grand  Deyil ;  and 
the  wicked  are  literally  to  become  members  of  Satan.  Hell-fire  is  no  torment  to 
the  damned;  it  imparts  no  other  sensation  to  them  than  an  irascible  heat;  fiv  in 
truth  the  fire  of  hell  is  nothing  mere  than  their  eyil  passions,  which  appear  to  good 
spirits  in  flame  and  snudce.  This  is  the  only  light  they  haye,  proceeding  from  them- 
selyes,  and  resembling  that  which  is  giyen  out  by  red-hot  coals.  The  hell  of  Swe- 
denboTff  is  what  earth  would  be  if  all  yirtue  were  destroyed,  if  the  salt  of  the  earth 
were  t&en  awaj,  and  its  corruptions  left  to  putrefy.  There  are  cities  inhabited 
only  by  the  profligate,  where  they  are  abandoned  to  their  own  yices  and  to  the  iney - 
itable  miseries  which  those  yioes  produce.  They  have  eyen  thehr  plaees  of  publie 
amusement ;  he  saw  the  dragons  holding  their  abominable  diyersions  in  an  amphi- 
theatre. Deserts,  fields  laid  waste,  houses  and  towns  in  ruins,  which  haye  been 
destroyed  by  fire,  fill  up  the  picture. 

Of  all  the  heretics  who  haye  sprung  from  the  spawa  of  Luther,  Swedenborg  is 
the  only  one  who  admits  a  purcatory.  You  will  not  expect  a  rational  one :  in  thii 
intermediate  world,  as  the  sood  are  purified  from  their  imperfections,  so  are  the 
wicked  diyested  of  what  litUe  goodness  they  may  possess,  and  thus  the  one  are  fitted 
for  heayen  and  the  other  for  hell.  The  state  of  maturity  for  heayen  is  known  bj 
the  appearance  of  the  regenerate,  l^hioh  is  not  altogether  consistent  irith  o« 
earthly  ideas  of  beauty;  for  the  cuticle  appears  like  a  fine  lace-work  of  bright 
blue.  Here  the  wicked  follow  their  accustomed  yioes,  till,  after  they  haye  been 
repeatedly  warned  in  yain,  their  cities  are  shaken  with  earthquakes,  the  fimnda- 
tions  yawn  under  them,  they  sink  into  the  gulf,  and  there  grope  their  way  into  their 
remctiye  hells. 

H^ocrites  who  still  preserye  an  exterior  of  piety  were  permitted  to  remain  in 
the  mtermediate  world,  and  make  to  themseWes  fixed  habitations.  This  conetitutes 
one  of  the  wildest  and  absurdest  parts  of  all  this  strange  mythology ;  for  Sweden- 
borg teaches  that  these  residents,  by  the  abuse  of  correspondences  and  help  of 
phantasies,  built  heayens  for  themselyes,  which  became  at  last  so  many  and  so 
extensiye,  that  they  intercepted  the  spiritual  light  and  heat,  that  is,  d|yine  loye,  in 
their  way  from  heayen  to  earth.  At  length  wis  eclipse  became  total ;  there  was 
no  faith  m  the  Christian  church,  because  there  iras  no  charity,  and  the  last  judg- 
ment was  then  executed;  which  consisted  in  destroying  these  imaginary  heayens, 
like  the  Tower  of  Babel,  stripping  the  hypocrites  of  their  cloaks,  and  castine  them 
into  hell.  This  consummation  took  place  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1757 ;  and  there 
is  no  other  last  judgment  to  come,  except  what  eyery  indiridual  will  experience  for 
himself  singly  alter  death. 

Nothing  now  remains  but  to  apply  the  science  of  correspondences  to  this  scheme 

of  the  MScimxis  Homo  and  the  Grand  Satan.    Spirits  act  upon  men  in  those  parts 

wbieb  eorreapoBd  to  their  own  anatomical  situation :  thus  impulses  and  aifectionB 

ofgoodeome&om  the  agency  of  good  angjeli  o^^ete^i^Yy^VsiboaL  on  their  ooire- 
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pooding  regioii,  whether  head  or  foot,  heart,  pancreas,  or  epleen ;  they  for  instance, 
rho  inhalnt  the  brain  watch  over  ns  idien  we  sleep.  On  the  contrary,  diseases 
le  the  work  of  the  dcTils ;  hypocritical  derils  occasion  belly-ache  ]  and  spirits  who 
re  ripening  for  hell,  and  take  delieht  in  putridity,  get  into  our  insides  and  manu- 
leture  fat  us  indigestion,  hTpoooncuriaris,  and  dyspepsy ;  so  that  in  all  cases  exor- 
im  must  be  more  applicable  than  medicine. 

Okie  word  more :  they  who  hare  loyed  infants  with  most  tenderness  are  in  the 
rofinoe  of  the  neck  A  the  uterus  and  of  the  oyaries.  By  some  unaccountable 
ftrnght  the  inference  has  been  oyerlooked.  There  is  therefore  a  Grand  Woman 
Iso!  It  is  not  eood  for  man  to  be  alone— not  eren  Ibr  the  Grand  Man.  I  haye 
Nmd  s  wife  forhim!  The  discoyery,  for  it  is  a  discoyery,  is  at  least  equal  in 
■portanoe  to  any  in  the  eisht  quarto  yolumes  of  the  Arcana  Coelestia,  and  entitles 
M  to  be  ranked  with  SwMenborg  himself;  if  indeed,  as  I  modestly  beg  leave  to 
dtti,  the  honor  of  haying  perfected  his  diicoyeries  and  finished  his  system  be  not 
airly  my  due.* 

*  Their  Creed  and  Fatemoster  msj  be  added  ai  curiosities: 

I  beliere  tkat  Jehovth  God,  the  creator  of  heayen  and  earth,  Is  one  in  essence  and  in  per- 
DO,  in  whom  is  a  dirine  Trinity,  oondsting  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit;  and  that  the 
Jora  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  is  that  Ood. 

I  bdieye  that  Jehovah  God  himself  came  down  from  heaven  as  divine  truth,  which  is  the 
iord,  and  took  upon  Um  human  nature,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  hell  from  num,  or  re- 
aoiing  the  heavens  to  order,  and  of  preparing  the  way  for  a  new  church  upon  earth :  and  that 
MNin  coDiists  the  true  nalore  of  reden^tion,  which  was  effected  solely  by  the  cmmipotence 
d  the  Lord's  dimne  hummmiy, 

I  believe  in  the  sanctity  of  the  Word,  and  that  it  containeth  a  threefold  sense,  namely,  ce- 
lasHal,  spiritual,  and  natiura],  which  are  united  by  correspondences:  and  that  in  each  sense  it 
is  divine  truth,  accommodated  req;>ectively  to  the  angels  of  the  three  heavens,  and  also  to 
■enonearth. 

I  believe  that  evil  actions  ought  not  to  be  done,  because  they  are  of  the  devil  and  from  the 
leviL 

I  believe  that  good  actions  ought  to  be  done,  because  they  arc  of  God  and  from  God;  and 
ihat  ther  should  be  done  bv  man,  as  of  himself ;  nevertheless,  under  this  acknowledgment  and 
beUef^  that  they  are  from  tne  Lord  operating  in  and  by  him. 

I  believe  that  immediately  on  the  death  or  the  material  body,  which  will  never  be  reassumed, 
nan  rises  snin  as  to  his  spiritual  or  subsUntial  body,  wherein  he  ezisteth  in  a  perfect  human 
fonn ;  and  ttius  that  death  is  only  a  continuation  of  life. 

I  believe  that  the  hst  judgment  is  accomplished  in  the  spiritual  world,  and  that  the  former 
heaven  and  the  former  earth,  or  ^o  old  church,  are  passed  away,  and  that  all  things  are  be- 
eenenew.  * 

I  bdieve  tiiat  now  is  the  second  Advent  of  the  Lord,  which  is  a  conunff,  not  in  person,  but 
in  the  power  and  glory  of  the  spiritual  sense  of  his  holy  word,  which  is  himself.  And  I  be- 
lieve that  the  holy  dty.  New  Jerusalem,  is  now  descending  from  God  out  of  heaven,  prepared 
SB  a  bride  for  her  husband. 


r  Fatemoster  is  of  more  curious  complexion. 

"leather  <tf  US,  who  in  the  heavens;  let  be  sanctified  the  name  of  thee.  Let  come  the  king- 
dOB  of  thee.  Let  be  done  the  will  of  thee,  as  fai  heaven  and  upon  the  earth.  The  bread  of 
■s  the  daily  give  to  us  this  day.  And  remit  to  us  the  debts  of  us,  as  and  we  remit  to  the 
debtors  of  us.  And  not  bring  us  into  temptation,  but  keep  us  from  the  evil  Because  of  thee 
Is  the  kingdom  and  the  power  and  ^e  ^^ory  unto  the  ages.    Amen.** 

TUs,  they  say,  is  periu^  too  literal  to  be  used  in  public  worship  miyeL  It  will,  however, 
Bsrve  to  give  the  £ngUsh  reader  an  idea  of  the  Idiom  of  that  language  whksh  the  Lord  made 
lae  of  when  he  was  pleased  to  teach  us  howtopray.  And  it  may  also,  by  the  arrangement  of 
the  words  themselves,  in  some  measure  point  out  the  order  of  hmux  from  the  Fountain  of  all 
Mi ;  for  the  first  word  in  this  dirine  prayer,  via.,  FsUher,  is  the  universal  that  flows  into  and 
Ills  all  the  sqcceediag  parts,  just  as  the  soul  flows  into  and  fills  every  part  of  the  human  body 
derived  from  it. 
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POETRY.     ^ 

(For  the  N.  a  Itepodtory.) 

.  THE  DEPABTUHB  OF  A  DEAB  OHILD. 

Whea  the  water  lilies  floated 

On  the  brook,  within  tha  dell, 
With  a  mother's  lo?e  I  doited 
On  mv  little  Isabel. 

like  the  lily's  grateful  fraffranoe 

Was^  the  spl^re  aroond  uie  chfld ; 
And  her  soft  and  gentle  cadoDoe 
Won  the  heart,  however,  wild. 

Scarcely  were  the  blossoms  whiter 
Hum  her  little  brow  and  hands ; 
And  their  motion  was  not  lighter 
Than  her  foot-prints  in  the  sands. 

Oft  I  thought  the  heavens  were  nearer 
Brooffht  within  our  humble  d(»ne  ; 
While  l£e  sonshine  was  not  dearer 
Than  her  presence  to  onr  home. 

Now  I  weep  so  deq)  my  sorrow, 

None,  save  mothm'  nps  can  tell : 
They  will  make  her  grave  to-morrow, 
IB^  the  brook  within  the  dell. 

Yet  the  sphere  remains  unbroken 

Through  apparent  change  of  place, 
Truly  hath  the  word  been  q)ok^— 
Aiigels,  know  not  time  or  spaoe. 
Brooklyn^  Feb,,  1855.  Jaohitha. 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 


1. — Practical  GHRisnAN  Socialism  :  a  Conversational  Exposition  of  the  True  Sys- 
tem of  Human  Society;  in  Three  Parts,  viz,  L  Fundamental  Prtndjkes,  IL  Condi- 
tutidnal  Polity.  lit!  Superiorityto  other  Systems,  By  Adin  Batlou,  Hopedale: 
published  by  the  Author.    New-Tork :  Fowlers  &  Welb.    1854. 

Were  our  Monthly  a  Quarterly  contming  five  or  six  times  the  amount  of  matter  it 
now  does,  we  might  hope  to  do  something  more  like  justice  to  this  work  of  Mr.  Ballou. 
Its  €50  pages  comprise  more  solid  thought,  more  varied  information,  more  rigid  reason- 
ing on  the  great  themes  pertaining  to  tiie  higher  interests  of  humanity  than  we  should 
find  in  €50  volumes  emanating  from  the  ordinary  mass  of  speculators  and  experimental- 
ists on  the  subject  of  socialism.  Not  that  we  adopt  it  all,  but  we  appreciate  it  all, 
and  such  is  our  respect  for  the  author's  conclusions,  when  we  dissent  from  them,  that 
we  are  strongly  moved  to  state  at  length  the  grounds  of  our  exceptions.  But  the  in- 
exorable limitations  of  our  space  forbid  the  discussion  to  which  we  are  urgently  prompt- 
ed,  Tet  something  more  than  a  mere  perfunctory  notice  of  so  important  a  work  must 
be  attempted,  end  ibr  this  we  shall  give  oursdvea  anop^^oitasitj  \ii«k  to^nx^^^imbor. 
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2.— Thk  Footsteps  or  Paul.  By  Vie  Author  of  "  Morning  and  Night  Watches,^^ 
"  The  Words  €//«n»,»  "  The  MindofJgiu$,»  "  Family  Prayers,''  "  The  Great  Jour- 
ney;'  ''The  Woodcutter  of  LOanon,''  *c.,  frc.  New  York:  Robert  Carter. & 
Brothers.    1855. 

We  gain  but  little  as  to  the  identity  of  the  author  of  this  yolume  by  the  na- 
neroos  aliases  here  redted,  as  none  of  the  works  meniioiied  hare  come  under 
nr  notice.  But  the  writer  is  an  adept  at  word-painting,  as  he  has  almost  con- 
rerted  the  history  of  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  into  a  series  of  pictures,  so  vivid 
md  graphic  is  his  descriptive  power.  He  makes  the  reader  see  every  important 
icene  through  which  Paul  passed  from  the  mountain  ranges  of  Tarsus  upon  which 
lis  boyhood  gated,  to  the  walls  of  the  Mamertine  prison,  where  he  probably  count- 
id  the  hours  till  he  was  delivered  to  execution.  For  the  object  had  in  view,  to 
race  "  the  footsteps  of  Paul,''  the  work  could  not  weU  be  better,  but  it  ignores  all 
hose  deeper  questions  respecting  the  true  character  of  the  Apostle,  and  several 
»oblematical  pmnts  in  his  history,  which  mainly  command  the  interest  of  the 
^ewchurchman. 


SDITOtlAL    IT8H8. 


It  may  be  well  to  state,  for  the  benefit  of  many  of  our  new  readers,  that  the  '*  Bztnusts 
ram  Swedenborg's  Spiritual  Diary,"  which  appear  in  our  pages  from  month  to  month,  are  all 
if  them  now  translated,  for  the  first  time,  from  the  original  Latin,  and  that  the  numbers  are 
Dserted  in  regular  order  from  the  oonunencement  of  the  second  volume  ef  that  work.  When 
iaidied,  the  whole  win  be  pnUished  together  in  a  volmne  to  matdi  the  other  two  (Yels.  I. 
nd  ILX  which  have  already  appeared  in  an  EnglL^  dress.  The  progress,  cm  the  plan 
iitherto  pursued,  is  unavoidably  slow,  as  we  have  only  accomplished  eighty-five  pages  in  two 
^esra,  and  the  volume  contains  five  hundred  and  seventj-slx.  We  are  at  present  endeavor- 
Qg  to  devise  some  mode  of  expediting  the  work. — The  reader  is  reminded  that  the  paren- 
heses  endoaing  many  of  the  paragraphs,  were  not  inserted  by  Swedenborg,  but  were  so 
Jaeed  by  Dr.  Tafel,  the  Latin  Editor,  in  order  to  denote  that  the  author  had  so  many  times 
rossed  his  pen  over  the  parts  thus  included.  Ther  ideas  contahied  within-  these  parentheses 
le,  to  a  certain  extent,  introduced  into  his  other  writings,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  marked 
iiem  each  time  that  he  had  occasion  to  refer  to  them,  not  with  a  view  to  cancel  them,  but 

0  in&ate  to  himself  that  they  had  so  many  times,  especially  when  preparing  the  Index, 
xmm  under  his  notice.    The  reader,  however,  will  not  find  these  parentheses  interfbring  with 

The  F^vidence  (E.L)  Journal  of  January  80»  says,  "We  understand  that  Bev.  William 

1  Hayden,  of  Portland,  has  been  engaged  by  a  number  of  our  citisens  to  deliver  a  short 
nnae  of  lectures  in  this  city,  upon  the  subject  of  spiritualism,  or  the  *  E^iritual  Manifesta- 
ohl'  Hr.  Hayden  is  a  very  able  clergyman  of  the  *  New  Church,*  and  possesses  rare 
dsDto  as  a  pnblie  lecturer.  An  explanation  of  these  wonderful  phenomena,  as  they  are 
igvded  by  the  Bevelallons  of  Swedenborg,  will  frunish  an  entertahunent  of  a  hi^y  instmct- 
e  and  interesting  character.** 

In  a  recent  commumcation,  addressed  to  the  llayor  and  Common  Coundl  of  New  York, 
f  Peter  Cooper,  one  of  our  wealthiest  and  most  respected  citizens,  suggesting  a  mode  of 
iniding  permanently  against  street-begging,  we  were  agreeably  surprised  to  meet  with  the 
Uoma^  aentwifte  finming  a  paragraph  by  itselt  It  occurs  in  a  connexion  in  which  the 
ritsr  is  atlribatlv  the  geaenlpreeeare  ia  the  commercial  and  bKuben  wciAd  \o  I3bft  ^om^asoX 
1  and  eoatnetiaa  of  M  paper  curreacf^  with  which  it  baa  been  ilkJUWB^ie\VE)t«ssJ^aia» 


the  TalM  of  an  property  and  labor.  He  thea  goes  om  to  aaj :— **  Swedenborg  never  declared 
a  more  important  truth  than  the  one  he  communicated  to  the  Diet  of  Bwedeo,  when  he  said 
that  a  nation  that  would  legiskte  a  permanent  Talne  into  a  paper  ennenoj,  worid  be  a  nation 
without  a  parallel  in  the  world,  and  he  advised  his  government  to  return  to  a  apede  eurrenej, 
as  the  only  remedy  that  oould  save  their  nation  from  ndn.**  When  Swedenborg  oomee  thus 
to  be  quoted  as  aatfaoiity,  ia  the  great  marti  of  oommeooe,  on  financial  mettera,  we  may  hope 
that  the  day  is  not  fiur  distant  when  the  mention  of  his  name  will  produce  other  afleodatioos 
than  those  of  idle  visions  and  cn^y  dogmas. 

We  extract  the  Mowing  BesolvtioDS  from  the  Mhrates  of  the  Bn|^  N.  0.  Conference 
Ibr  1864,  recently  received. 

Befolved,  in  reference  to  the  neglect  of  the  Lord's  Supper^  pofaited  out  in  the  last  Report, 
That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Conference  that  every  member  of  the  New  Church  should  bear 
testimony  to  his  behig  a  disciple  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  by  thus  obeying  the  Lonf  s 
cemmandment,  **  Do  this  in  remembrance  of  me,^  avail  himself  of  the  spiritual  strength  and 
blessing  divinely  provided ;  and  that  Ifinisters  and  leaders  be  requested  to  urge  the  above  in- 
junction on  the  attention  of  the  Societies  with  which  they  are  respectively  connected. 

Retolwdf  That  this  Conference,  sensible  of  the  great  usefulness  of  "  l^oble's  Appeal,*'  as  • 
work  which  presents  and  defends  the  truth  &i  a  most  able  manner,  earnestly  recommeivis  tin 
co-operation  of  the  Church  in  providing  a  cheap  edition  of  the  same,  as  proposed  by  tiM 
Conunittee  appointed  by  the  Cross  Street  Society,  London. 

Retolved^  That  an  appeal  be  made  to  the  Church  on  behalf  of  Dr.  Tafel,  to  enable  lum  to 
carry  forward  his  Uuds^Ie  and  useful  labor  of  printing  and  publishing  the  works  of  Sweden- 
borg in  Latin  and  German. 

On  revising  the  list  of  ministers  it  was  stated,  that  the  Bev.  Samuel  Noble  had  departed 
this  life  on  the  27th  day  of  August,  1863;  whereupon  it  was  Jtuohedf  That  the  Membeiftef 
this  Conference  desire  to  record  the  ezpremion  of  their  feelings  on  the  removal  into  tlie 
eternal  world  of  their  aged,  talented,  and  venerable  brother,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Noble.  Whila 
the  conference  express  their  sense  of  the  k)e8,  humbly  speaking,  which  the  Church  at  large 
has  sustained  by  his  removal,  Uiey  feel  deeply  grateful  to  Divine  Providence  for  the  emineDt 
services  which  he  rendered,  during  a  long  lUe,  to  the  rising  New  Church.  As  a  member  of 
the  Conference,  he  exerted  himself  with  great  zeal  to  promote  the  external  order  and  stabiStj 


and  the  deamess  of  his  Hlostrations,  for  the  earnestness  of  his  eloquence,  and  the  practied 
aim  of  his  teadiing;  and,  as  their  Pastor  he  was,  as  his  memory  still  is,  de^ly  venerated  by 
his  Sodety.  As  an  advocate  of  the  Heavenly  Doctrines,  he  occupies  the  very  foremost  rank, 
and  his  name  will  continue  to  be  associated  with  the  most  triumphant  vindication  and  the 
most  ludd  exposition  of  the  prindples  of  the  Divine  Word  as  they  are  presented  in  the  deer 
light  of  the  Lord's  Second  Advent.  Of  the  several  important  works  which  he  has  left  be- 
hUid  him  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church,  Uie  Members  of  Conference  fed  pleasure  in  sin^^ing 
out  for  spedal  approbation  the  work  entitled,  The  Plenary  Jntpiratum  of  the  Scripturet^ 
written  with  the  design  of  demonstrating  the  real  ground  of  their  divinity,  as  a  means  of  ee^ 
curing  the  sincere  Christian  against  the  insidious  assaults  of  Infidelity ;  and  his  work  endtled, 
*  An  Appeal  on  behalf  of  the  Doctrinee  and  Views  of  the  New  ChureJi,  in  which  those  doc- 
trines and  views  are  placed  before  the  reader  with  ereat  ferce  of  demonstration,  deaness  of 
ezpodtion,  and  felidty  of  diction.  In  addition  to  uose  works,  the  Conference  cannot  omit 
to  mentkm  his  gratuitous  services  and  vduable  contributions  to  the  JntMeetual  Rewmtofj/^ 
of  which  he  was  the  chief  editor  for  the  ^ong  period  (rf  28  years.  In  conclumon,  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Conference  fed  highly  gratified  with  the  refiection  that  the  dosbg  years  of  the 
life  of  thehr  venerable  Brother,  afford  a  pleasing  exemplification  of  the  power  of  the  prineiplsB 
which  he  had  so  long  and  feithltilly  mdntdned.  A  sufibrer  fer  several  years  from  loss  of  su^t 
and  a  declining  state  of  hedth,  he  bore  his  afflictions  with  the  fortitude  and  resignation  cur  a 
Christian ;  and  departed  in  full  reliance  on  the  truth  and  mercy  of  his  Lord  and  Saviour. 
It  was  then  declared  that  the  Ordaining  Ministers  recognized  as  such  by  this  Conference, 

Ordained  Ordaiiihig 

MiniBter.  Minister. 

Rev.  David  Howarth,  •  •  uIimt.  12,  1824.  I  ^u^.  17,  1882 

Rev.  Bdward  Maddey,  •  *  May  8, 1826.     Oct,  80,  1842. 

Ben  /ohn  Hwrj  SmithaoD,     -  Oct.  20^  1882.  [  /une  29, 1861. 
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tlM  lilt  of  Ordtinad  Ministeriy  tU  IbDoiHng  WAN  deda^ 


On 
ndibjibk 

Ber.Ji  , 

Ber.  DftTJd  George  boyder^ 
Ber.  Wmm  ICaaon, 
Ber.  WflBnn  Braee, 
Pi  Ber.  Wmb  Be  k  Roche  Bendell, 

a  Ber.  John  Wlckham  Bemfl8| 

Ber.  Jonathan  Ba^ej, 
Ber.  Tbomaa  Ghalklen, 
Ber.  WoodTfllo  Woodman, 
Ber.  John  Coll, 
Ber.  Bichard  Stony,  - 
Ber.  Thomas  dark  Shaw, 
Ber.  Joeeph  Frands  Wynn, 
Ber.  DftTid  Thomas  DylM, 
Ber.  Bobert  Abbott,    • 
Ber.  Bichard  Edleston, 
Ber.  James  Boys, 


ordafaied  Aya.  le,  1818. 

No9,  8,  1888. 

Sent.  8, 1826. 

Jii;^  21,  18af . 

Aug.  18,  1880. 

Aug.  19,  1888. 

Oct.  8,  1888. 

fi»<.  17,  1887. 

Jan.  7,  1888. 

ulu^.  12,  1888. 

iV5w.  26,  1888. 

uliMT.  80, 1840. 

Nov,  6,  1842. 

ul«^.  18,  1844. 

Aug.  9,  1846. 

Nov.  8,  1846. 

jray26,  1848. 


The  Gonftrenee  harfaig  been  inibrmed  of  the  departure  into  the  spiritual  world  of  Joseph 
Ssniory  Esq.,  eM)altOD,  desiree  to  reoord  its  gratsAil  sense  of  the  embent  senriees  roidered 
bf  him  to  the  cause  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  to  which  for  many  jeers  be  contributed  largely  of 
his  time,  attention,  and  wealth.  He  thereby  greatly  assisted  in  the  dissemination  of  the 
heaTenty  doctrines  m  the  county  of  Tork,  and  provided  by  his  munificent  gift  of  the  Chapel, 
School-room,  and  two  Houses  at  Dalton,  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  Church  at  his  natire 
pboe.  By  the  donation  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Manchester  Tract  Society,  and 
l^his  numerous  contributSons  to  Dr.  Tafel,  who  was  thereby  aided  in  the  republication  of  the 
Artmma  Ooslevtia  in  Latin  and  in  the  publication  of  the  Advertaria  of  Swedenborg  for  the 
fini  time,  he  also  prorided  for  the  spread  of.  the  doctrines  throughout  Great  Britafai  and  the 
worid. 

Mmclwed,  That  the  Conference  be  held  next  year  in  the  New  Jerusslem  Church,  Brig^t- 
liwfsea,  ffsssT,  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  August^  1865—99  to  meet  at  ten  o'clock  in  the 
moraing. 

Mr.  DeCharms  has  giyen  us  the  opportunity  to  announce  the  re-appearance,  after  a  long 
interral,  ^  the  "New  Churchman,"  which  is  identified  with  his  name  and  hibors.  It  is 
hereafter  to  be  issued  quarterly  at  $8  per  annum,  payable  on  the  delivery  of  the  January  No. 
The  present  is  a  hi^y  characteristic  specimen-HStrong,  vigorous,  racy,  trenchant,  truculent ; 
prodndng  often  upon  the  finer  feelings  an  elTect  better  represented  by  the  "bruising  of 
fiowerets  by  the  armed  hoofs  of  hostile  paces,**  than  by  the  movement  of  the  Lady  of  the 
I^ke^  €i  whom  the  poet  says, 

«<  E'en  the  light  harebell  raised  its  head 
Elastic  from  her  airy  tread.** 

Tbe  errors  and  fhlsities  that  stand  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  rq[>resentative  worship  will  at 
any  rate  have  little  chance  of  raising  their  heads  if  the  tramp  of  the  New  Churchman's  terri- 
ble k^  can  avail  to  keep  them  down.  Possibly  there  may  be  some  truth»  q>posed  to  the 
theoiy  as  held  by  Mr.  DeC.  which  will  refuse  to  lie  so  quietly  prostrate.  Meanwhile,  how- 
ever, we  cannot  but  hope  the  New  Churchman  will  be  sustained.  In  whatever  other  respect 
it  nay  fSdl,  It  will  not  fidl,  we  think,  to  be  an  extremely  valuable  repositoiy  for  documents 
Qhitrirtive  of  the  history  of  the  New  Church.  And  though  we  are  usually  conscious  of  a 
eertain  shrfnUng  fWmi  the  spirit  of  many  of  Mr.  DeC.'s  articles,  yet  thty  are  afanost  invariably 
nariced  by  a  profound  faisight  into  spiritual  truth,  and  enunciated  with  a  force  of  thought, 
of  language,  and  of  iUustration  altogether  his  own. 

In  this  connexion  we  extract  from  the  Jan.  No.  of  the  New  Churchman  the  following  items 
of  news  from  London,  and  that  also  respecting  our  afflicted  brother,  Rev.  David  Powell : 

There  is  little  news  of  particular  moment  in  relation  to  the  church.  Mr.  Clissold  has  re- 
ccnUy  made  the  munificent  donation  of  £8600  to  the  Londoa  Friathi^  Bod^^^tot  iSb%  \rax- 
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pose  of  eatablishing  a  new-clitihsfa  book  depository.  The  object  ia,  to  torn  the  whole  publish- 
ing busmess  of  the  church  in  England  mto  one  channel.  They  Tiaye  purchased,  for  £1400, 
a  good  building,  in  a  y^  eligible  lo<^on,  Bloomsbury  Street,  two  or  three  doors  from  Ox- 
ford Street  It  is  within  about  one  or  two  squares  of  the  British  Museum.  Mr.  White,  of 
Olasgow,  a  young  man,  and  a  warm  receirer  of  the  doctrines,  has  been  selected  as  the  agent 
of  the  society ;  and  it  is  expected  that  they  ^nll  open  for  busmess  at  the  new  place,  about 
Christmas. 

A  collection  is  being  taken  in  the  different  societies  of  the  New  Church  in  EDglaod,  in  be- 
half of  Dr.  Tafel,  at  the  request  of  Conference.  The  subscription  in  the  Crow  Street  Society 
opened  a  week  ago  yesterday ;  and  yesterday  mormng  Mr.  Bruce  stated  to  his  congregation 
that  it  had  reached  £40. 

As  to  Mr.  Powell,  Mr.  DeC.  remarks  that  after  laboring  for  some  years  as  a  nusaonary  in 
the  West,  be  subseqnenUy  remoTed  to.the  yicinity  of  Phihidelphia,  and  became  pastor  of  the 
Darby  Society.  *'  Here  he  has  labored  for  more  than  a  year  with  signal  alnlity  and  rare  ac- 
ceptance. Not  less  peculiarly  qualMed  to  meet  the  tastes  and  supply  the  wants  of  a  country 
society,  than  eminentiy  suited  to  kindle  the  hearts  of  spiritual  men  of  all  calibers  by  sparks 
that  scintillate  from  his  own  glowing  soul  of  spititual  love  and  moral  worth,  he  has  extended 
fStf  and  wide  the  sphere  of  his  loving  and  ijBspected  acquaintance,  at  the  san^^me  that  he  has 
embedded  hhnself  in  an  extraordinary  degree  in  the  best  affectionaof  the  jme  society  whose 
4>iritual  interests  he  is  so  highly  subserving.  So  much  so,  that  it  gives  us^infinite  pain  to  an- 
nounce the  very  precarious  state  of  his  present  health,  and  the  almost  certain  prospect  that 
he  is  soon  to  receive,  from  the  Master,  the  maiidate,  *  Go  up  hi^erl'  In  short,  the  re- 
peated amputations  which  he  submitted  to  did  not  avail  in  arresting  the  disease.  The  '  pu- 
trefying sore,'  or  eating  ulcer,— not  cancer,  as  was  erroneously  judged, — technically  called 
lupus^  broke  out  in  two  places  under  the  stump  of  his  arm,  went  on  enlarging,  became  conflv- 
ent,  and  has  baffled  all  the  efforts  of  consununate  medical  skill  to  stop  its  progress.  StiB, 
though  so  prostrate  as  to  be  obh'ged  to  omit  his  usual  mdustrious  activity  in  the  discharge 
of  his  official  duties,  he  is  not  without  hepe^  and,  the  last  time  we  saw  him,  he  was  imagining 
that  he  could  discern  some  symptom  of  improvement,  resulting  from  the  remedy  he  was  then 
taking.  For  our  part,  we  have  never  thought  he  could  recover.  Medicfaie  might,  we 
thought,  prolong  his  life,  and  smooth  hi?  dying  pillow;  but' the  time  could  not  be  far  dis- 
tant when  nature's  debt  must  be  paid. 

**  Thinking  and  feeling  so,  we  urged  our  beloved  brother  to  leave  us  the  materials  for  a  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  his  life.  At  our  solicitation,  he  is  now  engaged  in  writing  his  autobiog- 
raphy. If  spared  for  two  weeks,  he  expects  to  finish  it,  with  the  aid  of  an  amanuensis.  In 
that  case,  we  purpose  to  print  it,  at  least  in  part,  in  the  April  number  of  the  Newchnrchman. 
And,  if  his  friends,  and  ours,  will  aid  us  with  thirty  dollars,  we  will  prefix  to  it  his  lithograph, 
drawn  from  his  daguerreotype  by  Newsam,  in  the  same  admirable  style  and  truthfulness  as 
that  of  Dr.  Atlee  in  this  number.  We  shall  also  strike  off  five  hundred  copies  of  the  autobi- 
ography, affix  to  it  six  of  Mr.  Powell's  sermons,  selected  by  himself  for  the  purpose,  and, , 
with  his  lithographic  likeness  prefixed,  publish  it  in  a  volume,  bound  in  muslin,  and  lettered, 

at  $1.00  per  copy,  for  the  benefit  of  him  or  his  family." 

For  the  mformation  of  our  friends  abroad,  we  take  this  opportunity  to  state  that  the  place 
of  worship  of  the  First  Society  of  the  New  Jerusalem  in  Brooklyn  has  recentiy  been  changed 
firom  the  Clinton  street  Academy,  where  our  meetings  have  been  held  for  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  to  a  convenient  Hall  in  the  Athenaeum,  comer  of  Clinton  and  Atlantic  streets.  The 
location  is  easily  found,  as  the  South  Ferry  lands  its  passengers  at  the  foot  of  Atiantic  street 
Services  commence  at  half-past  ten,  A.  M.,  and  at  half-past  seven,  P.  M. 
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ORIGINAL  PAPERS. 

ARTICLE    I. 


THE  NEW  CHURCH  SYSTEM  REFERABLE  SOLELY  TO  A  DIVINE 

ORIGIN. 

A  LECTURS.      BY  THE  EDITOR. 

Lf  the  estimate  formed  of  a  Bevelation  professiDgto  have  emanated 
firom  the  Lord  of  the  TTniverse,  there  are  always  difficulties  to  be  met 
and  objections  to  be  overcome  arising  from  the  force  of  inveterate 
prejodices  connected  with  onr  former  traditional  or  educational  belief. 
So  long  as  the  bonds  of  ancestral  dogmas  are  upon  us,  and  the  cherish- 
ed remiTiiscences  of  childhood  and  youth  consecrate  the  creeds  im- 
bibed at  that  early  period,  it  is  only  with  the  utmost  effort  that  we 
can  80  &r  emancipate  onr  minds  from  the  influence  of  these  causes 
IS  to  bestow  a  candid  consideration  upon  any  system  of  doctrines 
daimiog  to  be  of  divine  origin,  when  its  teachings  come  in  conflict 
with  oar  pre-established  forms  of  faith.  It  is  evermore  a  rare  achieve- 
ment by  which  we  ascend  beyond  the  ordinary  plane  of  thought,  and 
ttke  ail  intelligent  or  charitable  survey  of  the  religious  domain  occu- 
pied by  another  sect.  But  this,  diflicult  as  it  is,  is  easier  than  to 
conceive  the  possibility  of  an  entirely  new  dispensation  of  religious 
tmtb — tiie  Qshering  in  a  positively  new  era  of  spiritual  knowledge. 
Oar  religions  tenets  become  mental  fixtures,  and  we  know  not  how 
to  remove  them,  or  how  to  remove  ourselves  from  them.  We  are 
both  incapacitated  and  intimidated  from  extending  our  range  of 
research  beyond  the  limits  within  which  it  has  been  usually  counned  ; 
and  if  we  are  tempted  to  venture  out  where  we  have  never  been 
before — ^if  we  are  prompted  in  our  intellectual  voyaging  to  e^k&t  tk<^ 
plummet  in  unknown  deptba,  or  to  double  strange  \iQad\^iii^^  ^\A 
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promontories  in  our  course — we  seem  to  experience  a  repetition  of  the 
tabled  lot  of  Vasco  de  Qama,  who,  when  doubling  the  Uape  of  Gteod 
Hope,  on  his  way  to  the  Indies,  was  met,  according  to  the  poetic 
fancy  of  Camoens,  by  an  appalling,  weird,  and  gigantic  form  that 
arose  from  the  bosom  of  the  ocean,  and  awfully  beckoned  back  the 
adventurous  navigator,  who  had  dax^  to  transgreap  the  boiuida^cA  of 
prior  diacovery.  So  the  Genius  of  Tradition  mfqr  1^  coQqpiTfd  jta 
rising  in  terrific  aspect,  and  frovming  down  every  aspiration  that 
would  prompt  to  a  breaking  away  from  her  dominion  and  traversing 
other  and  unknown  regions. 

But  our  main  position  is,  that  nothing  is  more  difBcolt  than  to  conceiTe 
rightly  of,  and  estimate  fairly,  a  form  of  religious  truth  very  divene 
from  that  in  which  we  have  been  trained,  and  which  has  received  the 
sanction  of  past  generations  as  well  as  of  the  present.  There  are  a 
thousand  influences  at  work  to  withhold  the  individual  from  outstrip- 
ping the  collective  mind  of  the  age. 

It  may,  however,  be  remarked,  that  the  same  causes  which  prevent 
one  from  appreciating  a  system  of  doctrines  entirely  new,  operate 
also  to  prevent  such  a  system  being  originated  in  the  first  instance. 
There  is,  in  the  necessity  of  the  case,  a  certain  limitation  of  the  human 

f)owers.  They  cannot  rise  indefinitely  hi^h  above  the  surrounding 
evel.  Mad.  de  Stael  remarks  that  the  degree  to  which  any  <m6, 
however  highly  gifted,  can  surpass  the  standard  of  his  ag^^  nuiy 
usually  be  measured  beforehand,  not  precisely,  perhaps,  but  approx- 
imately. 

So  in  the  matter  of  a  code  of  religious  doctrines  and  revelations 
promulgated  at  any  particular  era,  and  bearing  on  its  front  the  im- 
print ot  an  alleged  divine  origin.  One  mode  of  oringing  such  a  claim 
to  the  test  is  to  estimate  the  degree  of  its  advancement  beyond  tke 
measure  of  the  times  in  which  it  appears.  If  it  goes  far  beyond  ail 
that  could  reasonably  have  been  anticipated  under  the  circumstaaoes, 
we  can  scarcely  resist  the  conviction  that  such  disclosures  are  to 
be  referred  to  something  higher  than  human  sagacity,  wkdom, 
or  cunning.  For  certain  it  is,  as  a  general  fact,  that  all  sreat  minds 
are  exponents  rather  of  their  own  than  of  future  ages,  and  that  they 
are  tethered  more  or  less  to  a  fixed  circumference  m  revolving  about 
their  centre.  It  is  so  in  science,  where  the  boundaries  are  emarged, 
not  by  the  majestic  stride  of  an  individual  mind,  but  by  snccessiTe 
accessions,  one  pushing  a  little  ahead  of  his  predecessor,  and  another 
a  little  ahead  of  him,  and  so  on,  till  the  whole  present  field  has  been 
gradually  won. 

It  is  by  such  a  test  that  we  earnestly  desire  the  doctrines  of  the 
New  Church  to  be  tried.  We  who  have  carefully  pondered  the  dia^ 
tinguishing  character  of  that  system,  do  not  hesitate  to  hold  it  up  as 
containing  features  which  can  be  accounted  for  only  on  the  ground  of 
their  absolute  truth.  They  constitute,  in  our  judgment,  a  problem 
which  no  theory  of  human  ingenuity  can  solve  ;  and  the  reason  why 
we  rest  so  confidently  in  this  belief  is,  that  the  system  surpasses  so 
utterly  and  entirely  every  thing  that  could  have  been  rationaUy  ex- 
pected  of  the  human  mind  in  the  age  ^whid:!  ^n^  it  \nxtli«    !fo  us, 
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J  accordinrij,  the  idea  of  its  havinj?  been  the  prodnct  merely  of  the 
nnasBietea  intellect  of  maD,  is  no  less  extravagant  than  that  of  the 
earth  we  inhabit  having  been  the  product  of  human  potency  and 
elaboration. 

But  this,  we  are  aware,  is  the  expression  of  a  bare  opinion,  or  ra- 
ther oonviction,  which  it  were  vain  to  hope  would  establish  itself  in 
other  minds  without  the  support  of  adequate  evidence.  Wc  arc  bound 
in  faimesB  to  adduce  corro1)orating  testimony  in  behalf  of  our  position 
on  this  head,  and  such  proof  we  now  propose  to  offer,  reearding  it,  of 
course,  as  a  settled  pomt,  that  if  it  be  stiown  that  the  Kew  Church 
system  is  beyond  the  reach  of  man's  ability  to  devise,  we  thereby 
enforce  the  inference  that  it  owes  origin  to  a  "Divine  source.  In  taking 
this  method  of  discussing  the  subject,  wo  naturally  furnish  an  answer 
to  the  question,  What  reason  have  we  to  believe  that  Emanuel  Swe- 
denborg  was  invested  with  a  divine  commission'^  Every  one  will  be 
able  to  judge  for  himself,  from  the  data  afforded,  how  far  to  yield  his 
credence  to  the  claim  asserted. 

And  it  is  especially  on  this  head  that  satisfaction  is  craved  by  the 
somewhat  inquisitive  public  mind  of  the  day.  That  which  stumbles 
mnltitades  of  honest  inquirers  is  this  laying  claim,  by  Swedenborg,  to 
t  divine  revelation — ^this  coming  before  tlie  world  in  the  eighteenth 
century  in  the  character  of  a  prophet  or  seer.  Would  he  but  lay  aside 
his  daim  on  this  score,  and  take  his  stand  on  the  same  platform  with 
Luther,  and  Oalvin,  and  Wesley,  and  Edwards,  and  Dwight,,  and  pro- 
pound his  doctrines  as  his,  hundreds  would  no  doubt  give  him  a  hear- 
ing forthwith.  But  he  is  summarily  put  without  the  pale  of  reverent 
regard  by  the  fact  of  his  assumption  on  this  score,  wliich  amounts,  it 
is  said,  to  a  virtual  denial  that  the  Canon  of  Scripture  is  closed,  thus 
outraging  the  universal  sentiment  of  Christendom.  It  is  therefore 
evidoitly  of  the  utmost  importance  that  this  point  should  be  establish- 
ed— that  the  credentials  of  a  mission,  an  embassy,  from  heaven — should 
be  made  out  in  his  behalf. 

Still  we  do  not  suppose  that  the  most  logical  and  unimpeachable 
oofone  of  argument  on  this  head  will  necessarily  of  itself  command  the 
assent  of  the  intellect.  For  it  is  one  of  the  peculiar  and  distinguish- 
ing traits  and  teachings  of  the  system,  that  the  perception  of  truth  is 
dependent  upon  the  state  of  the  affections  rather  than  of  the  percep- 
tions  of  the  mtellect.  Apart  from  them,  we  have  no  assurance  of  the 
triumph  of  truth  over  tlie  falsities  which  it  has  to  encounter.  And 
this  feature  of  it  we  may  reckon  among  the  evidences  of  the  heavenly 
origin  of  the  doctrine,  that  it  puts  the  prospect  and  the  probability  of 
its  own  reception,  not  upon  tlie  degree  of  evidence  which  it  carries 
to  the  nnderstanding,  but  upon  the  previous  state  of  the  affections  as 
to  the  love  of  goodness  and  the  love  of  truth.  Would  this  have  been 
Ae  case  with  a  system  devised  by  the  wit  of  man,  and  depending, 
not  upon  divine  influx,  but  upon  human  intelligence  for  reception? 

But  this  consideration  is  comparatively  weak  and  trifling  when 
placed  by  the  side  of  others  to  which  we  design  to  advert.  And  here 
let  us  say  in  the  outset  that  the  systeno-  of  religious  tTul\i  ^eX.  ^ox>(\i Vj 
Swedenhoij^y  does  jprqfegSy  at  ieast,  to  be  a  fultilm^iwt  o^  ^erv.'^X.xa^ 
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prophecy.    It  assumes  to  be  a  Bnbetantiatiiig  or  realizing  m  aetu  of  - 
the  symbolic  shadows  of  the  sacred  oracles,  under  which  were  an-    - 
nounced  the  glorious  things  that  were  to  be  ministered  to  the  diildren   = 
of  men  in  the  latter  day.    Now  the  question  is,  whether  this  is  well   - 
founded  or  not.    Is  the  system  of  doctrine  and  li^  which  Swedenborg  = 
has  promulgated  in  deed  and  in  truth  the  very  system  which  was  pre-  £ 
dieted  by  prophets  and  psalmists,  or  is  it  a  mere  suppositioiis  affior—  = 
a  fabrication — a  changeling  system  surreptitiously  introduced  and  > 
substituted  in  place  of  the  genuine?    It  is  known  to  those  thai  are 
somewhat  conversant  with  the  history  of  theological  opinion,  parti-   ^ 
cularly  m  its  polemical  aspects,  that  a  certain  class  of  deistical  writerB,  ■ 
of  whom  Anthony  Collins  was  the  head,  took  the  position,  that  Jesu  * 
of  Nazareth  was  not  the  true  Messiah  announced  in  the  Jewish  Scaip  ^ 
tures,  but  that  bein^  of  a  shrewd  and  aspiring  genius,  he  went  to  ^ 
work  to  adapt  himself  to  the  scope  of  all  the  inspired  predictions,  ^ 
types,  and  ceremonies,  and  that  by  means  of  a  transcendant  astatencfiB  J 
and  unwearied  assiduity,  he  actually  succeeded  in  palming  npon  a    ^ 
portion  of  his  countrymen  the  strong  persuasion  that  he  was  indeed    ^ 
the  veritable  personage  predicted  in  meir  sacred  bodks,  and  who  was    * 
to  conduct  the  nation  of  Israel  to  the  height  of  their  promised  renown. 
And  not  only  so,  but  that  owing  to  the  operation  of  causes  deep  laid 
in  the  ground-work  of  human  nature,  and  by  a  remarkable  train  of 
providential  circumstances,  the  belief  has  been  perpetuated  among  a 
vast  body  of  the  race  to  the  present  day ;  while  at  the  same  time  it 
was  all  a  fallacy — a  ^^  counterfeit  {presentment"  of  the  Jxmafide  per- 
sonage intended  by  the  inditing  spirit  to  whose  inspiration  the  Scrip- 
tures are  referable. 

Now  it  is  by  a  procedure  somewhat  analogous  to  this,  that  Sweden- 
borg may  be  supposed  to  have  brought  forward  his  peculiar  scheme 
of  a  New  Ohurch,  and  foisted  it  into  the  place  of  that  which  was  In- 
timately to  have  been  expected.  And  certainly,  on  the  snppdbition 
that  his  voluminous  writings  are  not  true,  but  are  merelv  an  immense 
congeries  of  falsities,  it  must  be  admitted  that  something  like  this 
was  his  aim,  and  that  to  this  end  all  his  almost  superhuman  labors 
with  the  pen  were  directed. 

But  reflect  for  a  moment  on  what  is  involved  in  this  hypothesis. 
He  finds,  on  opening  the  sacred  pa^e,  that  the  Lord  through  his  pro- 
phet declares  or  announces,  ^^  Behold,  I  make  all  things  neuo  ;"  and 
again,  ^^  I  saw  a  nev)  heaven  and  a  new  earth ;  for  the  first  neaven 
and  the  first  earth  had  passed  away."    l^ese  annunciations  are  to  be 
in  some  way  fulfilled,  and  he  resolves  to  excogitate  and  publish  a    . 
system  of  doctrines  and  life,  which  shall  as  nearly  as  possible  corre-   > 
spend  with  the  purport  of  these  sublime  declarations.    Yon  will  ob-    ^ 
serve  that  it  must  be  a  system  which  is  properly  to  be  denominated   ^ 
new  ;  one  in  which  all  things  are  to  be  new — a  complete  renovation    \ 
and  trapsformation  being  involved  in  the  announcement.    Now  to  say    ^ 
nothing  of  the  stupendous  presumption  of  thus  attempting,  notwith-  J^ 
standing  his  intrinsic  littleness,  weakness,  and  insignificance,  to  cany   '-^i 
into  completion  the  divine  counsels — ^to  say  nothmg  of  the  daring  ^ 
impiety  of  tiiuB  virtually  putting  a  forg^  doc;uxii«Dk.\^ti»Blk  a  gjenmne 
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3a],  which  the  known  devout  and  exemplary  character  of  the  man 
^ould  utterly  forbid — what  would  be  the  probability,  left  to  himself, 
f  making  out  a  system  which  would  bo  complete,  coherent,  and  con- 
Btent,  from  beginning  to  end,  and  that,  too,  extending,  as  it  does, 
trough  thousands  and  thousands-of  pages  ?  Would  not  the  advanced 
rogreas  of  such  a  scheme  often  forget  its  beginning,  and  the  most 
lanuff  discrepancies  between  the  diiSerent  narts  occur  ?  Is  it  con- 
nvable  that  any  human  mind,  relying  solely  on  its  own  resources, 
lould  have  constructed  a  system  which  would  bear  the  searching 
iQuest  of  all  other  minds,  and  should  challenge,  in  fact,  their  strictest 
toeal  ?  Yet  this  is  what  Swedenborg  has  done.  He  has  professed  to 
wlixe  a  prophetic  ideal  of  a  church  and  a  kingdom,  and  ooldly  calls 
pon  the  world  to  compare  the  announcement  with  the  alleged  fulfil- 
lent:  He  points  to  tne  mould  ^iven  from  heaven,  and  then  to  the 
atoe  which  he  has  run  in  it,  and  demands  whether  the  correspond- 
see  be  not  perfect  We  say,  indeed,  that  it  is,  and  that,  too,  because 
oih  mould  and  statue  are  in  fkct  from  the  same  hand,  as  we  hold 
lat  Swedenborg  thought  and  wrote  under  a  divine  guidance ;  but  the 
186  is  put  to  those  who  at  present  deny  him  such  a  supernal  dicta- 
OD,  but  regard  him  as  simply  acting  out  his  own  impulses,  and 
iving  to  Uxe  world  not  a  genuine,  but  a  spurious  revelation. 
Now  we  would  fain  have  this  matter  viewed  in  its  appropriate 
gfat,  and  then  let  every  one  judge  for  himself,  whether  he  can 
htionally  attribute  such  a  body  of  doctrine  and  revelation  to  a  merely 
unaa  origin.  You  will  observe  that  an  entirely  new  dispensation  was 
» be  announced  and  ushered  in,  and  we  can  form  some  adequate  idea 
'  what  would  be  requisite  in  order  to  accomplish  such  an  august 
isnlt.  A  complete  change  was  to  be  wrought  in  men's  ideas  of  sa- 
led  things.  All  the  old  and  lon^  established  forms  of  thou^  on 
lUgiouB  themes  were  to  be  remodelled,  and  yet  the  inspired  Word 
as  to  remain  as  ever  the  grand  depository  of  Divine  truth  and  the 
iterioD  of  all  doctrine.  The  oldness  of  the  letter  was  to  bepreserved 
i  perfect  consistency  with  a  developed  newness  of  spirit  How  could 
OB  be  unless  a  deeper  and  more  interior  meaning  were  developed 
om  it ;  and  how,  again,  could  this  be  done,  unless  an  underlying 
.w  were  discovered  which  should  redeem  the  interpretation  from  the 
uiq^  of  arbitrary  and  fanciful?  And  here  it  is  that  we  encounter 
le  grand  problem  to  be  solved.  How  is  this  law  of  interpretation  to 
s  cuBcovered  ?  Where  shall  the  intellect  be  found  competent  to  elicit 
om  the  written  revelation  a  sense  which  shall  be  the  basis  of  a  new 
ispensation — an  order  of  things  answering  to  the  high  strains  of  pro- 
hecy  bearing  upon  the  glory  of  the  Lord's  coming  Kingdom  ?  We 
ij  without  hesitation  that  such  a  discovery  woula  be,  to  human  wit 
r  wisdom,  simply  impossible.  To  be  convinced  of  this,  we  have  but 
» remind  ourselves  ot  what  the  law  actually  is.  It  is  ihe  law  of  the 
lation  of  the  spiritual  and  the  natural  worlds — the  former  as  the 
orld  of  causes,  the  latter  as  the  world  of  effecto.  We  can  appreciate 
now  that  it  is  made  known,  and  can  see  how  utterly  it  would  have 
■nacended  the  utmost  reach  of  mail's  unaided  powers.  How  wsa 
le  mjBtetj  otthe  gpmtaal  world  to  be  laid  open,  except  \>^  «^  vgoisv^ 
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of  tranelatioii  thither  on  tlie  part  of  the  revealer  ?  Au  actual  Intro- 
mission  into  that  sphere  of  existence  wiis  imperatively  requisite  if  its 
sublime  arcana  'were  to  lie  developed,  and  that,  too,  not  merely  to 
blazon  iu  momentous  facts  and  phenomena,  but  more  especially  to 
bring  back  from  that  unexplored  region  the  key  to  the  interpretation 
of  the  internal  sense  of  the  Word.  This  accordingly  .forms  a  promi- 
nent feature  of  the  function  which  Swedenborg  claims  for  hiinself,  as 
a  divinely  commissioned  messenger  from  heaven.  On  this  head  he 
speaks  himself  us  follows : — 

'^  That  the  Word  in  the  letter  is  written  by  appearances  and  correspoodeDces,  and 
that,  therefore,  there  is  in  every  part  of  it  a  spiritaal  sense,  in  which  the  tmth  is  in  iti 
light,  and  the  sense  of  the  letter  in  the  shade,  was  shown  in  the  chapter  concemiiig  the 
Saorbd  Scripture.  Lest,  therefore,  the  man  of  the  New  Church,  like  the  man  a  tke 
old  church,  should  wander  in  the  shade,  in  which  the  sense  of  the  letter  of  the  Word 
is,  especially  conceri  in^  heaven  and  hell,  and  concerning  his  life  after  death,  and  hece 
concerning  the  con:.inj^  of  the  Lord,  it  has  pleased  the  Lord  to  open  the  sight  of  mr 
spirit,  and  thas  to  let  me  into  the  spiritual  world,  and  not  only  to  give  me  to  speak  wiu 
spirits  and  angels,  and  with  relations  and  friends,  but  with  kings  and  princes,  who  hafB 
darted  from  the  natural  world,  but  also  to  see  the  stupendous  things  of  heaven,  and 
the  miserable  things  of  hell ;  and  thus  that  man  does  not  live  in  some  unknown  plaos 
of  the  earth,  nor  ny  about  blind  and  dumb  in  the  air,  or  in  empty  space  ;  but  that  hs 
lives  as  a  man  in  a  substantial  body,  in  a  much  more  perfect  state,  if  he  comes  among 
the  blessed,  than  before,  when  he  lived  in  the  material  body.  Therefore,  lest  man  shoiu 
become  more  deeply  grounded  in  the  opinion  concerning  the  destruction  of  the  viriUe 
heaven  and  habitable  earth,  and  thus  concerning  the  spiritual  world,  from  isrnoranoe^ 
which  is.  the  source  of  naturalism,  and  then,  at  the  same  tunc,  atheism,  whioi,  at  thk 
day,  among  the  learned,  has  begun  to  take  root  in  the  interior  rational  mind,  should, 
like  a  mortification  in  the  flesh,  spread  itself  around  more  widelv,  even  into  his  eztCTml 
mind,  from  which  he  speaks,  it  has  been  enjoined  ufK>n  me  by  we  Lord,  to  pronmlgaitie 
some  of  the  things  seen  and  heard,  both  concerning  Hbaven  and  Hell,  and  conoem- 
ing  the  Last  Judqxext,  and  also  to  explain  tjie  Apocalypse,  where  the  coming  of  the 
Lord,  and  the  former  heaven,  and  the  new  heaven  and  the  holy  Jerusalem,  are  treated 
of ;  from  which,  when  read  and  understood,  any  oite  mav  see  what  is  meant  there  \ifj 
the  coming  of  the  Lord,  and  by  the  new  heaven,  and  by  the  new  Jerusalem." — T.C.  R, 

All  this  we  can  now  see  to  have  been  an  absolutely  necessary  step 
in  the  accomplishment  of  the  ends  of  the  Divine  Wisdom  in  the  es- 
tablishing of  a  New  Church  in  the  world,  and  we  have  each  to  judge 
for  ourselves  of  the  probability  of  any  sane,  sober,  and  inteliigent 
man's  claiming  such  a  2:)rero£:ative  for  himself^ — especially  a  man  of 
cool,  reflective  temperament  Tike  Swedenborg.  We  can  only  judge 
rightly  on  this  score  by  giving  due  consideration  to  the  obstacles  stand- 
ing in  the  way  of  such  an  assertion.  Ho  could  not  but  be  aware 
of  the  strength  of  the  impression  throughout  all  classes  of  Christen- 
dom, .that  the  Sacred  Canon  is  closed,  and  that  no  farther  discove- 
ries from  the  interior,  such  as  were  made  to  the  prophets,  were  any 
longer  to  be  anticipated.  ^He  could  not  be  insensible  to  the  fact  that 
with  the  great  mass  of  Christians  such  a  pretence  would  be  fatal  to 
his  pretensions,  as  it  would  go  counter  to  a  first  principle  rooted  and 
grounded  in  the  religious  mind  of  the  age,  and  would  therefore  bar  out 
completely  all  title  to  examination. 

Yet  in  the  face  of  all  this  the  herald  of  the  New  Dispensation  lays 

claim,  in  the  most  explicit  manner,  to  direct  revelations,  and  even 

wore  than  iDtimates  that  it  was  indispensably  necessary^  according  to 

the  principles  of  order,  that  the  Second  Ck)mmgo?>Jki^  uoTftL^w^S.\5fc 
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>'    effected  through  the  instrnmentality  of  a  man  diviDely  qualified  and 
'  '     toe 


j 


endowed  for  we  work.    Hear  his  testimony  to  this  effect. 

"  That  this  Coming  is  effected,  in  the  first  instance,  through  fhe  instrumentality  of  a 
man  divindy  oualifim,  and  endowed  for  this  sacred  office. — Since  the  Lord  caDDot  mani- 
M  Himself  m  person,  as  has  heen  shown  jott  above,  and  yet  Ho  has  foretold  that 
He  would  oome  and  establish  a  New  Church,  which  is  tho  New  Jerusalem,  it  fol- 
lows thai  he  is  to  do  it  br  means  of  a  man,  who  is  able  not  only  to  receive  the  doc- 
trines of  this  church  with  his  understanding,  but  also  to  publish  them  by  tho  press. 
That  the  Lord  has  manifested  Himself  before  me,  his  servant,  and  sent  me  on  this 
office,  and  that,  after  this,  He  opened  the  sight  of  my  spirit,  and  thus  let  me  into 
the  spiritifal  world,  and  gave  me  to  see  the  heavens  and  the  hells,  and  also  to  speak 
with  angels  and  spirits,  and  this  now  continually  for  many  years,  I  testify  in  truth  ; 
tnd  alaa  that,  from  the  first  day  of  that  call,  I  have  not  received  anything  which 
pertainB  to  the  doetrines  of  that  church  from  any  angel,  but  from  the  Lora  alone, 
whae  I  read  the  Word/'  — T.  C.  R.  779. 

**In  jour  gracious  letter,  you  ask,  how  1  attained  to  be  in  society  with  angels 
sod  qpirita,  and  whether  that  privilege  can  be  communicated  from  one  person  to 
another.  Deign,  then,  to  receive  favorably  this  answer.  The  Lord  our  Saviour 
had  foretold  t&t  Ho  would  come  again  into  the  world,  and  that  he  would  establish 
there  a  New  Church.  He  has  given  this  prediction  in  tho  Apocalypse,  xxi.  and 
1x3^  and  also  in  several  places  in  the  Evangelists.  But  as  he  cannot  come  again  into 
lk»  world  m  prrson,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  do  it  by  means  of  a  man,  who 
should  not  only  receive  the  doctrine  of  this  New  Church  in  his  understanding,  but 
also  publish  it  by  printing ;  and  as  the  Lord  had  prepared  me  for  this  office  from 
my  infancy,  He  has  manifested  himself  before  me.  His  servant,  and  sent  me  to  fill 
it.^  This  took  place  in  the  year  1743.  Ho  afterwards  opened  the  mght  of  my 
tpait,  and  thus  introduced  me  into  the  spiritual  world,  ana  granted  me  to  see  the 
Mawens  and  manjf  of  their  wonders,  ana  also  the  hells,  and  to  speak  with  ansels 
and  sphits,  and  this  continually  for  twenty-seven  years.  I  declare  in  all  truth  Uiat 
•odi  la  the  fact.  This  &vor  of  the  Lord,  in  regard  to  me,  has  onlv  taken  place  for 
the  sake  of  the  New  Church  which  I  havo  mentioned  above,  tho  dootrino  of  which 
is  contained  in  my  writings.^' — Documents,  p.  138. 

The  especial  point  of  consideration  hero  is,  the  antecedent  improba- 
bility of  Bach  a  stupendous  claim  being  made  b^  a  sensible  man  in 
the  face  of  all  that  prejudice  and  incredulity  which  it  would  be  sure* 
to  euooanter.  To  thmk  of  a  frail  worm  of  tho  dust  lifting  up  its  little- 
ness to  the  height  of  an  asserted  participation  in  the  Second  Advent 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Ohrist !  To  think  that  a  iiioiiial  man 
should  presume  to  predicate  of  himself  a  necessary  instrumentality  in 
the  accomplishment  of  such  an  event !  What,  on  the  first  announce- 
ment, could  strike  us  as  a  more  astounding  absurdity  and  impiety  com- 
bined? Should  we  not  as  soon  expect  that  his  agency  would  have 
been  claimed  to  be  a  necessary  condition  on  the  original  creation  of 
the  universe!  Yet  this  is  the  claim  which  the  Swedish  Seer  unhesi- 
tatingly advances  before  the  world  I  This  claim  and  its  dependencies 
ooDstitute  the  hinge  on  which  the  whole  of  the  present  argument 
tuns.  We  maintain  that  the  leading  doctrines  and  disclosures  of  the 
Bystem,  though  rational  and  credible  in  themselves  when  once  fairly 
appreliended,  are  so  utterly  remote  from  all  that  could  have  been  ex- 
pected a  priori  to  enter  into  the  range  of  any  man's  tliougbt,  who 
should  have  set  himself  to  the  work  of  fabricating  a  spurious  code  of 
reUgiona  faith,  that  the  problem  becomes  vastly  greater  by  referring 
them  to  a  human  than  to  a  divine  origin.  Of  this  the  world  is  to  form 
its  jadgment  npos  tite  eomewbat  fuller  prcflentation  o{  l\i^  diaXA^. 
("To  be  concluded  in  otir  next.) 
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ARTICLE   II. 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  PROPHET  ISAUH, 

Exfoundedy  a$iothe  Spiritual  Sensijfrom  the  Wr^ingg  of  Emmntd  Smtdmborg, 

CHAPTBR  V. 

SUAIMABY  OF  THE  INTKBKAL  BER8E# 

That  *  church  was  established  bjr  the  Lord,  fall  of  tmths  atid  goods  from  te 
Word,  ▼.  1,  2;  that  it  became  perverted,  y.  3-7;  that  it  ia  farther  destrojed  \ij 
falsifications  of  the  truth  and  good  of  the  Word,  y.  7-17;  that  the  Lotd  will  tarn 
and  give  the  church  to  others,  y .  16, 17 ;  that  thej  who  haye  perrerted  the  trattu 
and  goods  of  the  church  will  perish  by  falses  and  eyils  of  eyexj  Idnd,  t.  18-20. 

Yebsks  1,  2.  ^^Now  wUl  I  sing  to  my  weU-heloved  a  &ong  ^ 
my  Idoved  touching  his  vineyard.  My  wm  hdoved  hath  a  vineytm 
in  a  very  fruitful  hill :  and  he  fenced  0,  and  gathered  out  the  etonm 
thereof  and  planted  it  with  the  choicest  vine^  and  built  a  tower  in  ik 
midst  of  it^  and  also  made  a  winepress  therdn^^^  &c. — ^The  reason  whj 
a  field  denotes  the  Church  as  to  good  is,  because  those  things  whiot 
are  of  a  field,  as  wheat  and  barley,  si^ifjr  the  internal  and  ezter&a 
goods  of  the  Church,  n.  3941,  7602,*  7605 ;  and  the  reason  whj  a  vine 
yard  denotes  tlie  Church  as  to  truth  is,  because  wine,  which  is  of  i 
vineyard,  signifies  the  truth  of  good,  n.  1071,  6377.  That  a  field  aiK 
a  vineyard  have  such  signification,  originates  in  representatives  in  th( 
spiritual  world ;  for  before  spirits  the  fields  appear  full  of  wheat  anc 
barley,  when  the  angels,  who  are  in  the  superior  heaven,  are  dis 
coursing  concerning  a  company  who  are  good*;  and  vineyards  appea 
full  of  grapes,  with  wine-presses  therein,  when  the  angels  disooarst 
concerning  a  company  who  are  in  the  truth  of  good.  Those  represent 
atives  are  not  grounded  in  this,  that  such  things  are  in  the  earths,  ba 
they  are  grounded  in  correspondences,  that  wheat  and  barlev,  or  th< 
bread  thence  made,  nourish  the  body,  as  the  good  of  love  and  charit^ 
nourishes  the  soul,  and  that  wine  in  like  manner  as  drink.  Hence  i 
is,  that  the  goods  of  love  and  the  truths  of  faith  in  the  Word  are  calle< 
meats  and  drinks,  they  are  also  in  that  sense  heavenly  meats  ma 
drinks;  see  n.  56  to  58,  680,  681,  1973,  4469,  4792,  5147,  6298,  6676 
5579,  5915,  8562.  That  a  vineyard  denotes  the  Church  as  to  die  goo< 
and  truth  of  faith,  which  is  called  the  spiritual  Church,  is  manifee 
from  the  passages  in  the  Word  where  it  is  named,  as  in  J^remiab 
"  Many  pastors  have  destroyed  My  vineyard^  they  have  trampled  moi 
My  fidd^  they  have  reduced  the  fidd  of  desire  into  a  desert  wildei 
ness;  they  have  made  it  \the  vineyard]  into  a  desert,"  xii.  10, 11 
where  vineyard  and  field  manifestly  denote  the  Church :  and  wherea 
the  Church  is  the  Church  by  virtue  of  the  truth  and  good  of  fuH 
and  charity,  it  is  evident  that  vineyard  in  this  passage  denotes  tii 
Church  as  to  truth,  and  field  as  to  good.  And  in  Isaiah,  ^^  Jehoval 
Cometh  into  judgment  with  the  elders  of  Hia  ^^^l^  and  their  prinoef 
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y$  iam  set  on  fire  the  vineyard^  iii.  14,  where  also  vineyard  mani- 
^tly  denotes  the  Chnrch  as  to  the  good  and  truth  of  faith,  for  the 
elders,  with  whom  Jehovah  will  come  into  judgment,  denote  the  goods 
of  the  Church,  n.  6524,  6525,  and  princes  denote  the  truths  thereof,  n. 
5044.     Again,  "I  will  sing  to  My  beloved  a  song  of  My  friend  con- 
cerning Am  mnew^rd;  My  beloved  hath  a  vineyard  in  the  horn  of  a 
son  of  oil,  which  He  encompassed  about,  and  planted  with  a  n<Me 
wfie,"  V.  1,  and  following  verses,  speaking  of  the  Lord,  who  is  the  be- 
loved and  friend,  where  vineyard  denotes  His  Spiritual  Church ;   a 
Doble  vine  denotes  the  good  of  the  faith  of  that  Church ;  the  horn  of  a 
•on  of  oil  denotes  the  ffxA  of  faith  of  that  Church  derived  from  the 
ffood  of  love.    He  who  knows  nothing  concerning  the  internal  sense  of 
me  Word,  cannot  in  anywise  know  wnat  is  signified  by  a  vineyard  in 
(be  horn  of  a  son  of  oil ;  in  those  words  there  still  lies  concealed  such 
an  arcanum,  as  cannot  be  expressed  by  expressions  of  speech ;  by  them 
IB  fully  described  the  conjunction  of  the  Lord's  spiritual  kingdom  with 
his  oeleBtia]  kingdom ;  that  is,  the  conjunction  of  the  second  heaven 
•with  the  third,  consequently  the  conjunction  of  the  good  of  faith 
in  the  Lord,  which  is  of  the  spiritual  kingdom,  with  the  good  of  love 
to  the  Lord,  which  is  of  the  celestial  kingdom ;  a  vineyard  denotes  the 

Spiritual  kingdom,  in  a  horn  denotes  in  power,  thus  a  son  of  oil  therein 
enotes  the  external  good  of  love  of  the  celestial  kingdom ;  the  celes- 
tial kingdom,  which  is  the  inmost  heaven  of  the  Lord,  is  called  oil,  or 
dive  yard,  because  oil  denotes  the  good  of  celestial  love,  n.  886,  4582, 
4685.  Note,  that  the  kingdom  of  the  Lord  in  the  earths  is  the  Church. 
That  there  are  two  kingdoms,  the  celestial  kingdom  and  the  spiritual 
kingdom,  and  that  the  spiritual  kingdom  constitutes  the  second  heaven, 
and  the  celestial  kingdom  the  third,  see  n.  3887,  4138,  4279,  4286; 
eonoeming  their  conjunction,  see  n.  6436. — A,  (7.  9139. 

In  the  Word  churches  are  often  described  by  gardens,  and  the  trees 
they  contain,  and  are  likewise  so  named  in  consequence  of  their  fruits' 
representing  what  is  of  love  and  charity;  and  hence  man  is  said  to  be 
known  by  his  fruit.  These  comparisons  of  churches  with  gardens, 
trees,  and  fruits,  are  taken  from  representations  in  heaven,  where  gar- 
dens of  inexpressible  beauty  are  sometimes  presented  to  view,  corre- 
sponding to  the  spheres  of  faith.  Hence  also  the  celestial  Church  was 
described  by  the  garden  of  paradise,  wherein  were  trees  of  every  kind, 
which  were  symw)ls  of  the  perceptions  of  that  Church,  and  its  fruits 
represented  its  goods  of  every  kind  which  are  of  love.  The  ancient 
(%ureh,  being  spiritual,  is  described  by  a  vineyard,  in  consequence  of 
ito  fruits,  which  are  grapes,  representing  and  signifying  works  of  char- 
ity, as  18  demonstrable  from  numerous  passages  of  the  Word.  Thus 
we  read  in  Isaiah :  "  Now  will  I  sing  to  my  well-beloved  a  song  of  my 
beloved,  touching  his  vineyard.  My  beloved  hath  a  vineyard  in  a 
very  fruitful  hill  [the  horn  of  a  son  of  oil] ;  and  he  fenced  it,  and 
garnered  out  the  stones  thereof,  and  planted  it  with  the  choicest  vine^ 
and  built  a  tower  in  the  midst  of  it,  and  also  made  a  wine-press  therein ; 
and  be  looked  that  it  should  brinjj  forth  grapes^  and  it  Drought  forth 
wUd  orapes.  And  now,  O  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem^  and  men  of  Ju- 
i$hj  judge  I  pmjr  betwixt  me  and  my  vineyard. — -TSie  muefijaTd  q1 
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Jehovah  of  Sabbaoth  is  the  honse  of  Israel "  (v.  1-4, 7).  The  vineyaid 
here  is  the  ancient,  and,  consequently,  the  spiritual  Ohnrch,  it  beioff 
expressly  denominated  the  house  of  Israel,  and  by  Israel  in  the  Word 
is  signified  the  spiritual  Church,  but  by  Judah  the  celestial  Church.— 
A.  a.  1069. 

By  the  vineyard  here  mentioned,  and  which  is  said  to  belong  to  ihe 
beloved,  and  to  be  in  a  horn  of  oil,  is  signified  the  spiritnal  Church, 
which  is  principled  in  truths  originating  in  the  good  of  love,  and  which 
is  thus  most  excellent;  for  a  vmeyard  signifies  the  spiritual  Church, 
which  is  principled  in  truths  derived  from  good,  the  inauguration  or 
consecration  of  which  is  understood  by  the  born  of  oil,  forasmuch  ai 
inaugurations  were  performed  by  oil  poured  out  of  a  horn ;  and  a  bod 
of  ou  denotes  truth  derived  from  good.  By  the  ^eloved  is  signified 
the  Lord,  because  the  churches  are  established  by  him ;  hence  it  is  said 
that  he  fenced  it,  and  gathered  out  the  stones,  and  planted  it  with  the 
choicest  vine,  by  which  is  denoted  spiritual  truth  from  a  celestial  origin, 
or  truth  derived  from  the  good  of  love ;  by  the  grapes  which  he  looted 
that  it  should  bring  forth,  are  signified  the  ^xkIs  of  charity,  which 
arc  goods  of  life ;  and  by  the  wild  grapes  which  it  brought  forth,  are 
signified  ihe  evils  which  are  opposed  to  the  goods  of  charity,  or  evils 
of  life.— J..  JK  375. 

— Built  a  tower  in  the  midst  of  it. — ^That  a  tower  denotes  the 
worship  of  self,  appears  from  the  signification  of  a  tower.  The  wo^ 
ship  of  self  consists  in  a  man's  exalting  himself  above  another,  even  so 
as  to  be  worshipped ;  wherefore  self-love,  which  is  haughtiness  and 
pride,  is  called  nei^ht,  lotUness,  and  lifting  up,  and  is  described  by  aU 
things  which  are  high :  as  in  Isaiah :  ^^  The  lofty  looks  of  man  shall  be 
hunioled,  and  the  haughtiness  of  men  shall  be  bowed  down,  and  Je- 
hovah alone  shall  be  exalted  in  that  day :  for  the  day  of  Jehovah  of 
hosts  shall  be  upon  every  one  that  is  proud  and  lofty,  and  upon  eveir 
one  that  is  lifted  up,  and  he  shall  bo  brought  low;  and  upon  all 
the  cedars  of  Lebanon  that  are  high  and  lifted  up,  and  upon  all  the 
oaks  of  Bashan ;  and  upon  all  high  mountains,  and  upon  all  the  hills 
that  are  lifted  up ;  and  upon  every  high  tower,  and  upon  every  fenced 
wall,"  ii.  11  to  18;  concerning  self-love,  which  is  described  by  cedars, 
oaks,  mountains,  hills,  and  a  tower,  which  are  high  and  lifted  up. 
The  reason  that  self-love  in  worship,  or  the  worship  of  sell*,  is  called  a 
tower,  is  because  a  city  signifies  doctrine,  and  formerly  cities  were 
fortified  with  towers  in  which  were  guards :  towers  also  were  built  in 
the  boundaries  of  a  country,  wherefore  they  were  called  towers  of  the 
guards  (or  watchmen),  2  Kings  ix.  17 ;  chap.  xvii.  9 ;  chap,  xviii.  8 ; 
and  watch-towers,  Isaiah  xxiii.  13.  When  also  the  Church  of  the 
Lord  is  compared  to  a  vineyard,  the  things  appertaining  to  worship, 
and  to  the  preservation  thereof,  are  coinpared  to  a  wine-press,  and  to 
a  tower  in  the  vineyard ;  as  appears  in  Isaiah  v.  1,  2 ;  Matt  xxi.  33 ; 
Mark  xii.  1,—A.  C.  1306. 

— And  also  made  a.  winepress  therein, — ^A  wine-press,  in  the 
Word,  signifies  exploration,  because  in  presses  wine  is  expressed  from 
clusters  of  grapes,  and  oil  from  olives,  and  from  the  wine  and  oil 
which  are' expressed  J  is  perceived  the  quality  of  the  grapes  and  olives ; 
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and  as  by  a  vine  is  signified  the  Christian  Church,  and  by  its  clnsteis 
ire  sifi^ified  works,  therefore  the  exploring  of  these  with  the  men  of 
the  Christian  Church,  is  signified  by  casting  them  into  a  wine-press. 
The  exploration  of  works  is  also  significi^  by  a  press  or  wine- 
press in  the  following  passages :  ^^  My  beloved  hath  a  vineyard  in  a 
▼ery  fruitfal  hill,  and  he  planted  it  with  the  choicest  vine,  and  also 
made  a  vnm&preM  therein,  and  he  looked  that  it  should  bring  forth 
grapes,  and  it  Drought  forth  wild  grapes"  (Isaiah  v.  1,  2). — A.  R,  651. 

V.  3.  Andnow^  O  inhoAiianis  of  Jerusalem^  and  men  of  Judah, 
judge^  I  pray  you^  hetwioot  m^  and  my  vineyard. — That  Judeo,  in  the 
internal  sense  of  the  Word,  does  not  signify  Judea,  nor  in  like  manner 
Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  may  appear  from  several  passages  in  the  Word. 
In  the  Word  it  is  not  so  often  named  Judea;  but  the  laud  of  Judah, 
and  by  the  land  of  Judah,  as  by  the  land  of  Canaan,  is  signified  the 
Loid's  kingdom,  consequently  also  the  Church,  for  the  Church  is  the 
Lord's  kingdom  in  the  earths ;  and  this  by  reason  that  the  Lord's  ce- 
lestial kiofplom  was  represented  by  Judah  or  by  the  Jewish  nation, 
and  His  spiritual  kingdom  by  Israel  or  the  Israelitish  people;  and  in- 
asmuch as  it  was  so  represented,  therefore  also  when  mention  is  made- 
in  the  Word  of  that  nation  and  people,  nothing  else  is  signified  thereby 
in  the  internal  sense.  That  this  is  the  case,  wiil  appear  manifest  from 
what  will  be  said  in  the  following  passages,  by  the  divine  mercy  of 
the  Lord,  concerning  Judah  and  the  land  of  Judah,  and  in  the  mean 
time  from  these  few  passages  out  of  the  prophets :  ^^  My  beloved  had 
a  vineyard  in  the  horn  of  a  son  of  oil,  he  fenced  it  about,  and  gathered 
the  atones  out  of  it,  and  planted  it  with  a  noble  vine,  and  built  u  tower 
in  the  midst  of  it,  and  also  hewed  out  a  wine-prebs  in  it,  and  he  ex- 
pected it  would  bring  forth  grapes,  but  it  brought  forth  wild  grapes ; 
and  DOW,  0  inhabitant  of  Jerusalem^  and  man  ofJvdak^  j^^^  y^  I 
pray  between  me  and  my  vineyard ;  I  will  make  it  a  desdatton^  be- 
cause the  vineyard  of  Jehovah  of  Hosts  is  the  house  if  Israel^  and  the 
TiMMk  of  Judah  is  the  plant  of  his  delights ;  and  he  expected  judgment, 
but  behold,  a  putrid  sore ;  justice,  but  behold,  a  cry,"  Isa.  v.  1,  2,  3, 
6, 7.  In  this  passage,  in  the  sense  of  the  letter,  the  perverse  state  of 
the  IsraeliteB  and  Jews  is  treated  of,  but  in  the  internal  sense  the  per- 
verse state  of  the  Church  is  treated  of  as  represented  by  Israel  and 
Judah.  The  inhabitant  of  Jerusalem  is  the  good  of  the  Church .  That 
inhabitant  denotes  good,  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  those  who  are 
principled  in  good,  may  be  seen,  u.  2268, 2451,  2712,  3613  ;  and  that 
Jerusalem  is  the  Church,  see  n«  402,  2117.  In  like  manner  the  house 
of  Israel  is  significative;  that  house  denotes  good,  may  be  seen,n.  710, 
1708,  2283,  2234,  3142,  3588 ;  and  that  Israel  denotes  the  Church,  n. 
3305 ;  in  like  manner  the  man  of  Judah,  for  by  man  is  signified  truth. 
Bee  n.  266,  749, 1007,  3134,  3310,  3459,  and  by  Judah  good,  but  with 
this  difference,  that  the  man  of  Judah  denotes  truth  grounded  in  the 
fifood  of  love  to  the  Lord,  which  is  called  celestial  truth,  that  is,  it 
aenotes  those  who  are  principled  in  such  truth. — A,  £7.  3654. 

V-  6-7-  And  new  go  to:  Itoill  tell  you  what  I  will  do  to  my  vine- 
yard: Iwili  take  away  the  hedge  thereof  and  it  shaU^be  eaten  up  ; 
askd  break  dawn  the  waU  tAereqf^  and  it  shall  be  troddefn  do^Dn :  (Mrvd. 
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IwiUlayiiwcute:  UshaUnotbspritned^nordioged;  hut^ereshaU 
come  up  ori^B  and  thorns :  I  wiUaiao  command  ths  cUmds  iJuxt  theg 
rain  no  radn  upon  it. — How  the  case  is  with  the  deeolatioii  of  the 
natural,  or  with  the  privation  of  truth  therein,  has  been  told  abc^e;  bat 
whereas  this  subject  is  iiirther  treated  of  in  what  follows,  it  is  to  be  toM 
again.  The  man  who  is  born  within  the  Church,  from  earliest  child- 
hood learns  from  the  Word,  and  from  the  doctrinals  of  the  Chnreh, 
what  the  truth  of  faith  is,  and  also  what  the  good  of  charity  :  but  wheo 
he  becomes  adult,  he  begins  either  to  confirm  in  himself,  or  to  deny  in 
himself,  the  truths  of  faith  which  he  had  learned ;  for  he  then  loouift 
them  with  his  own  proper  sight,  whereby  he  causes  them  either  to  be 
appropriated  to  himself,  or  to  be  rejected ;  for  nothing  can  be  appro- 
priated to  any  one,  which  is  not  acknowledged  from  his  own  proper 
intuition,  that  is,  which  he  does  not  know  from  himself,  not  fix>m  an- 
other, to  be  so.  The  truths  therefore,  which  he  had  imbibed  firom 
childhood,  could  not  enter  further  into  his  life  than  to  the  first  entraoce, 
from  which  they  may  be  admitted  more  interiorly,  or  also  be  caat  forth 
abroad.  With  those  who  are  regenerated,  that  is,  who  the  Lord  fore- 
sees will  sufier  themselves  to  be  regenerated,  those  truths  are  exceed- 
ingly multiplied,  for  they  are  in  the  affection  of  knowing  truths ;  but 
when  they  accede  nearer  to  the  very  act  of  regeneration,  they  are  as  it 
were  deprived  of  those  truths,  for  they  are  drawn  inwards,  and  then 
the  man  appears  in  desolation ;  nevertheless  those  truths  are  succes- 
sively remitted  into  the  natural,  and  are  there  conjoined  with  good 
during  man-s  regeneration.  But  with  those  who  are  not  regenerated, 
that  is,  who  the  Lord  foresees  will  not  suffer  themselves  to  be  regen- 
erated, truths  indeed  are  wont  to  be  multiplied,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
in  the  affection  of  knowing  such  things  for  the  sake  of  reputation,  honor, 
and  gain ;  but  when  they  advance  in  age,  and  submit  those  truths  to 
their  own  proper  sight,  then  they  either  do  not  believe,  or  they  deny, 
or  turn  them  into  falses ;  thus  truths  with  such  are  not  drawn  inwards, 
but  are  cast  forth  abroad,  yet  still  they  remain  in  the  memory,  for  the 
sake  of  ends  in  the  world,  without  life :  this  state  also  is  called  in  the 
world  desolation  or  vastation,  but  it  differs  from  the  former  in  that  the 
desolation  of  the  former  state  is  apparent,  whereas  the  desolation  of  this 
state  is  absolute ;  for  in  the  former  state  man  is  not  deprived  of  truths, 
but  in  this  state  he  is  altogether  deprived  of  them.  How  the  case 
is  with  desolation,  is  evident  from  those  who  are  in  desolation  in  the 
other  life :  they  who  are  in  desolations  there,  are  vexed  by  evil  spirits 
and  genii,  for  these  infuse  pereuasions  of  evil  and  the  false,  insomuch 
that  they  are  almost  overflooded,  and  consequently  truths  do  not  ap- 
pear ;  but  as  the  time  of  desolation  is  finished,  they  are  illustrated  by 
light  from  heaven,  and  thus  the  evil  spirits  And  genii  are  driven  away, 
every  one  into  his  own  hell,  where  they  undergo  punishments.  These 
are  the  things  which  are  signified  by  the  cities  bemg  made  into  a  prey 
and  into  a  laughing-stock  to  the  remains  of  the  nations  which  are 
round  about.  The  state  of  desolation  and  vastation,  with  those  who 
are  not  regenerated,  is  also  treated  of  in  the  Word  throughout ;  in 
this  state  are  fliey,  who  altogether  deny  truths,  or  turn  them  into  falses : 
this  j'e  the  state  of  the  Churcb  towards  the  end^  when  there  is  no  longer 
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either  fiuth  or  charity.  Thus  in  Isaiah ;  ^^I  will  make  known  to  you 
what  I  will  do  to  my  vineyard,  I  will  take  away  the  hedge  thereof  that 
it  may  be  eaten  np^  I  will  break  down  the  wall  thereof  that  it  may  be 
trodden  down,  I  will  make  it  afterwards  a  desolation,  it  shall  not  be 
proned,  neither  shall  it  be  weeded,  that  there  may  come  np  briars 
and  thorns,  yea  I  will  command  the  clouds  that  they  shall  rain  no 
rain  upon  it,^  v.  6,  6,  l.—A.  C.  5876. 

Y.18.  Woe  i»nto  them  th(U  draw  ini^^ 
iinaeU  were  wUA  a  cart  rope. — ^A  cord  denotes  a  conjoining  princi- 
[de,  becaose  by  it  is  effected  conjunction.  In  the  other  life  there  ap- 
pear ropes  of  various  twist  and  thickness,  and  by  them  are  represented 
yarioQB  modes  of  conjunction ;  hence  it  is,  that  by  ropes  also  in  the 
Word  are  signified  things  which  conjoin,  as  in  the  following  passages: 
^Woe  to  them  that  draw  iniquity  with  rcfpee  (^vanity,  and  sin  as  Uie 
rope  of  a  chariot,"  Is.  v.  18 ;  ro})es  of  vanity  denote  conjunctions  of 
fiusities  which  are  productive  of  iniquity  or  evil  of  life. — A.  C.  9854. 

Y.  19,  34.  Sbly  One. — ^The  reason  why  He  that  is  holy,  He  that  is 
tme,  is  the  Lord  as  to  divine  truth,  is  because  the  Lord  is  called  holy 
from  his  divine  truth,  and  righteous  from  his  divine  good;  hence  it  is, 
that  his  proceeding  divine,  which  is  divine  truth,  is  called  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  is  He  that  is  holy.  He  that  is  true.  Holy 
often  occurs  in  the  Word,  and  everywhere  relates  to  truth,  and 
as  all  truth,  which  is  true  in  itself,  is  grounded  in  good,  and  is  from 
the  Lord,  it  is  that  truth  which  is  called  holy ;  but  good  from  which 
truth  originates,  is  called  righteous ;  hence  it  is,  that  the  angels,  who 
are  in  the  trutlis  of  wisdom,  and  are  called  spiritual,  are  named  holy, 
and  the  angels,  who  are  in  the  good  of  love  and  are  called  celestial,  are 
named  rignteous ;  in  like  manner  men  in  the  Church.  It  is  also  from 
thiB  eircnmstance,  that  the  prophets  and  apostles  are  called  holy,  for 
by  the  prophets  and  apostles  are  «ignitied  tne  doctrinal  truths  of  the 
Chnrdi.  For  the  same  reason  also  the  Word  is  called  holy,  for  the 
Word  is  divine  truth ;  the  law  in  the  ark  of  the  tabernacle  was  also 
called  the  holv  of  holies,  and  the  sanctuary.  In  like  manner  Jerusar 
lem  is  called  holy,  for  by  Jerusalem  is  signified  the  Ohurch,  which  is 
in  divine  truths.  So  likewise  the  altar,  the  tabernacle,  and  the  gar- 
meots  of  Aaron  and  his  sons,  were  called  holy,  after  they  were  anointed 
with  <xil,  for  oil  si^ifies  the  good  of  love,  which  sanctifies,  and  eveij 
thing  that  is  sanctified  has  relation  to  truth.  That  the  Lord  alone  is 
holy,  because  he  is  divine  truth  itself,  appears  from  the  following  pas- 
18 :  "  Who  shall  not  glorify  thy  name,  O  Lord^  for  thou  orUy  art 
f"  (Apoc.  XV.  4).  "Thy  Redeemer  is  the  Holy  One  of  Israely  the 
I  of  the  whole  earth  shall  he  be  called  "  (Isaiah  li  v.  5).  ^^  Thus  saith 
Jehovah  the  Redeemer  of  Israel,  and  his  holy  one^^  (Isaiah  xlix.  7). 
^' As  for  our  Redeemer ^  Jehovah  of  Hosts  is  his  name,  the  Holy  One  of 
lerael "  (Isaiah  xlvii.  4).  ^^  Thus  saith  Jehovah  your  Rede^ner^  the 
JEMy  One  ofl&raeP^  (Isaiah  xliii.  1,  8).  As  the  Lord  is  holiness  itself, 
therafore  we  aneel  said  unto  Mary,  ^^  That  holy  thing  which  shall  be 
bom  of  thee  shall  be  called  the  Schi  of  Qod  "  (Luke  i.  35) ;  and  the 
Lord  said  of  himseli^  Father,  "  scMctify  them  through  the  truths  thy 
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word  is  truth ; — ^for  their  sakee  I  scmctify  myself;  that  thej  also  might 
be  %<mctiified  trough  the  truth''  (John  xvii.  IT,  19) ;  hence  it  appears 
that  the  trnth,  which  is  from  the  Lord,  is  holiness  itself,  because  be 
alone  is  holy ;  on  which  subject  the  Lord  says,  "  When  He  the  Spini, 
of  truth  is  come,  he  will  guide  yon  into  all  truth ;  for  he  shall  not  speak 
from  himself — ^for  he  shall  receive  of  mine — and  shall  show  it  unto 
you"  (John  xvi.  13,  14,  15).  "The  Comforter,  the  Sbly^^rU,  lie 
shall  teach  you  all  things"  (John  xiv.  26).  That  the  Holy  Bpirit  is  the 
life  of  the  £ord's  wisdom,  thus  the  divine  truth,  may  be  seen  in  The 
Doctrine  of  the  New  Jerumlem  conoeming  the  Lord^  n.  61.  From 
hence  it  may  appear,  that  He  that  is  holy,  He  that  is  true,  is  the  Lord 
as  to  his  divine  truth.  That  holy  refers  to  truth,  and  righteous  to 
good,  is  evident  from  those  places  in  the  Word  where  both  expreesiom 
occur ;  as  from  the  following :  "  He  that  is  righteotie  let  him  be  ^igh^ 
ous  still,  and  he  that  is  f^ly  let  him  be  holy  still "  (Apoc.  xxii.  11). 
"Jw^  and  true  are  thy  ways,  thou  King  of  sainkl*^  (Apoc.  xv.  3).  "  To 
serve  him  in  holiness  and  righteousness'*^  (Luke  i.  75).  "Herod  feared 
John,  knowing  that  he  was  a  jv^t  man  and  a  A^"  (Mark  vi.^O). 
"Fine  linen  is  the  righteousness  of  the  saints  ^^  (Apoc.  xix.  8). — A.  B. 
178. 

y .  20.  Da/rknessfoT  U^ht. — ^Truth,  in  the  internal  sense,  is  signified 
by  light,  hence  the  false  is  signified  by  darkness ;  for  truth  and  the 
fitke  are  opposites,  like  lieht  and  darkness;  and  they  who  are  in  truth 
have  actually  light,  and  they  who  are  in  the  false  have  actually  dark- 
ness ;  the  lumen,  in  which  they  are  who  are  in  the  false  in  the  other 
life,  becomes  thick  darkness  at  the  presence  of  the  light  of  heavoi,  and 
a  thicker  darkness  with  those  who  nave  been  of  the  Ohnrch,  because 
they  were  principled  in  the  false  against  the  truth  of  faith,  agreeable 
to  the  Lord's  words  in  Matthew,  "  If  the  lumen  which  is  *n  thee  he 
darkness^  how  great  is  the  darknesS^'*^  vi.  23.  And  again,  "The  sons 
of  the  kingdom  shall  be  cast  out  into  out^  darkness^^  viii.  12,  where 
the  sons  of  the  kingdom  denote  those  who  are  of  the  Church ;  outer 
darkness  denotes  more  grievous  falses ;  it  is  called  outer,  because  falses 
in  the  extremes  are  more  grievous.  That  falses  are  called  darkness,  is 
manifest  from  several  passages  in  the  Word,  as  in  John,  "Light  is 
come  into  the  world,  but  men  loved  darkness  rather  than  lights  b^use 
their  works  were  evil,"  iii.  19.  A^in,  "  Walk  whilst  ye  have  the 
light,  lest  darkness  seize  upon  you :  I  am  come  a  light  into  the  world, 
that  every  one  that  believeth  in  me  vnay  not  abide  in  darkness^  xii. 
35, 46.  And  in  Isaiah, "  Woe  to  them  that  call  evil  good,  and  good  evil, 
thatjput  darkness  for  lights  and  light  for  darhness^^  v.  20. — A.  C.  7688. 

By  being  darkened  is  signified  not  to  be  seen  and  known  by  reason 
of  evils  from  falses,  and  ot  falses  from  evils.  Evils  from  falses  exist 
with  those  who  assume  the  falses  of  religion,  and  confirm  them  till  they 
appear  as  truths,  and  when  they  live  according  to  them  they  do  eviis 
from  falses,  or  the  evils  of  falsity ;  but  falses  from  evils  exist  with  those 
who  do  not  consider  evils  as  sins,  and  still  more  with  those  who  by  rea- 
sonings from  the  natural  man,  and  also  from  the  Word,  confirm  in 
themselves^  that  evils  are  not  sins,  such  confirmations  constitute  the 
Alaea  from  evilB,  and  are  called  the  falser  of  e^Nil.   Th«bt  «uch  is  the 
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fligQification  of  darkness  follows,  because  light  signifies  trath,  and  the 
extinction*  of  light  makes  darkness.  By  way  ot  confirmation,  sonie 
passagoB  shall  Srst  be  adduced,  where  similar  things  are  mentioned  as 
are  here  said  in  the  Apocalypse  of  the  snn,  the  moon,  and  the  stars,  and 
of  the  darkness  consequent  upon  their  extinction :  '^  The  stm  ehaU  he 
fumed  into  darkness  and  the  moon  into  hlood^^^  before  the  great  and  ter- 
rible day  of  Jehovah  cometh  (Joel  ii.  31).  "  For  the  stars  ^heaven  cmd 
the  amstellations  thereof  shall  not  give  their  light j  the  stm  shall  he  darh- 
ened  in  his  going  forth^  and  the  moon  shall  not  cwuse  her  light  to  shine  " 
(Isaiah  xiii.  10).  ^^  And  when  I  shall  put  thee  oat  I  will  cover  the 
heaven,  I  mil  cater  the  sun  with  a  doudy  and  the  moon  shall  not  give 
her  lighL  aU  the  hright  lights  of  hea/oen  will  Im^ihe  da/rh  over  thee^ 
and  set  darkness  upon  thy  land  "  (Ezek.  xxxii.  7,  8).  The  day  of  Je- 
hovah is  near;  ^^tM  sun  and  the  moon  shall  he  Hack,  and  the  stars 
shall  mthdrofw  their  shining^^  (Joel  ii.  10).  ^' Immediately  after  the 
tribolation  of  those  dfivs,  shall  the  sun  he  darkened^  and  the  moon  shall 
not  give  her  Ught^  and  the  stars  shall  fall  from  heaven  "  (Matt.  xxiv. 
S9 ;  Mark  xiii.  84,  25).  Who  cannot  see,  on  elevating  his  mind,  that 
in  these  P|<^ce8  the  snn,  moon,  and  stars  of  the  world  are  not  under- 
stood {  That  bv  darkness  falses  of  various  kinds  are  signified,  is  evi- 
dent firom  the  Allowing  passages :  ^'  Woe  unto  you  that  desire  the  day 
of  Jehovah  I  it  is  darkness  aTid  not  light ;  shall  not  the  day  of  Jehovah 
be  darkness  and  not  light?  even  very  dark^  and  no  brightness  in  it?'' 
(Amoe  V.  18,  20).  ^^  ifie  day  of  Jehovah  is  a  doj  of  darkness  and 
gloominesSj  a  day  of  clouds  and  thick  darkness^^  (2!eph.  i.  15).  '^  And 
in  that  day  if  one  look  unto  the  land,  behold  darkness^  and  the  light 
is  darkened  in  the  heavens  thereof"  (Isaiah  v.  30:  viii.  22).  "For 
behold,  darkness  covereth  the  earth,  and  gross  darkness  the  people" 
(Isaiah  Ix.  2).  By  darkness  in  these  places  is  signified  falsity  pro- 
ceeding either  from  ignorance  of  the  truth,  or  from  a  false  principle  of 
rdigion,  or  from  a  life  of  evil.  Concerning  those  who  are  in  falses  of 
leligion,  and  thence  in  evils  of  life,  the  Lord  says,  That  they  shall  be 
cast  into  outer  darkness  (Matt.  viii.  12;  xxii.  13;  xxv.  30). — A.  R. 
418. 

—  That  put  hitter  for  sweety  cmd  sweet  for  hitter. — ^Waters  made 
bitter  signify  tile  falsified  truths  of  the  Word.  The  reason  why  bitter 
signifies  what  is  &lsified,  is,  because  the  bitter  of  wormwood  is  under- 
stood, and  hj  wormwood  is  signified  infernal  falsity.  The  spiritual 
life  in  a  Christian  is  firom  no  other  source  than  from  the  truths  of  the 
Word,  for  in  them  there  is  life;  but  when  the  truths  of  the  Word  are 
fidsified,  and  man  understands  and  views  them  according  to  the  false 
notions  of  his  religion,  then  spiritual  life  in  him  is  extinguished ;  the 
reascm  is,  because  the  Word  communicates  with  heaven,  therefore 
when  it  is  read  by  man,  the  truths  therein  ascend  to  heaven,  and  the 
fidses  to  which  truths  are  adjoined  or  conjoined,  tend  towards  hell, 
whence  there  is  a  rending  asunder,  whereby  .the  life  of  the  Word  is 
extinguished.  But  this  is  the  case  only  with  those  who  confirm 
&l8eB  by  the  Word,  but  not  with  those  who  do  not  confirm  them.  I 
have  seen  such  rendings  asunder,  and  have  heard  the  noiae  lik^  t\va.t 
of  wood  vpht  hy  a  £re  on  a  hearth.    Bitter  signifiea  ^wbAX*  V&  ieXv&fi^ 
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also  in  the  following  places :  '^  Woe  unto  them  that  call  evil  good,  and 
good  evil,  that  put^^^  for  sweet,  and  sweet  for  UUer*^  (Isa^  v.  20, 
22).  ^^  They  shall  not  drink  wine  with  a  song  ;  strong  drink  shall  be 
hiUer  to  them  that  drink  it "  (Isaiah  xxiv.  9).  The  like  is  signified  by 
the  little  book  that  was  eaten,  which  was  sweet  in  the  mouSi,  and  by 
which  the  belly  was  made  hUter  (Apoc.  z.  9, 10) ;  and  by  this :  "  And 
when  they  came  to  Marah,  they  comd  not  drinK  of  the  waters  for  they 
were  hitter  ;  and  Jehovah  showed  him  a  wood,  which,  when  he  had 
cast  into  the  waters,  they  were  made  sweet "  (Exod.  xv.  23,  24,  25). 
Wood,  in  the  Word,  signifies  good. — A.  B.  411. 

Y.  21.  Woe  unto  thmi  that  are  wise  in  their  own  eyea^  (mAprvdmi 
in  their  ovm  sight. — That  the  proprium  is  nothing  but  mere  evil  and 
the  false,  was  made  evident  to  mo  from  this  circumstance,  that  what- 
ever any  spirits  uttered  from  themselves  was  evil  and  false,  insomuch 
that  whenever  it  was  made  known  to  me  that  they  spoke  from  them- 
selves, I  was  instantly  aware  that  what  they  said  was  fedse,  and  yet 
they  were  themselves  so  thoroughly  persuaded  of  its  truth  as  to  have 
not  the  slightest  doubt  about  it : — the  case  is  similar  also  with  men 
who  speak  from  themselves.  It  has  been  likewise  permitted  me  to  per 
ceive,  that  those  who  have  begun  to  reason  concerning  the  truths  le- 
If^ing  to  spiritual  and  celestitQ  life,  or,  in  other  words,  the  tnitha  of 
£Euth,  are  in  a  state  of  doubt,  yea,  even  of  denial,  for  none  reason 
about  faith  but  such  as  doubt  and  deny  it.  As  this  proceeds  from 
self,  or  from  the  proprium,  they  fall  into  mere  falsities,  consequently 
into  interminable  darkness  or  falsities ;  and  when  in  this  state,  the 
slightest  objection  prevails  over  a  thousand  truths,  as  a  minute  parti- 
cle of  dust  applied  to  the  eye  in  the  axis  of  vision  interrupts  the  view 
of  the  universe  and  of  every  thing  which  it  contains.  Of  such  per- 
sons the  Lord  says  in  Isaiah,  ^'  Woe  unto  them  that  are  wise  in  Meir 
own  eyes^  and  pncdent  in  their  own  sight "  (v.  21) ;  and  again,  ^^  Thy 
wisdom  and  thy  knowledge,  it  hath  perverted  tnee :  and  thou  hast 
said  in  thine  heart,  I  am,  and  none  else  beside  me.  Therefore  [shall 
evil  come  upon  thee :  thou  sbalt  not  know  from  whence  it  risetb ;  and 
mischief  shall  fall  upon  thee:  thou  shalt  not  be  able  to  put  it  off;  and 
desolation  shall  come  upon  thee  suddenly,  which  thou  shalt  not  know" 
(xlvii.  10,  11).  Also,  in  Jeremiah :  "  Every  man  is  brutish  by  his  know- 
ledge, every  founder  is  confounded  by  the  graven  image,  for  his 
molten  image  is  falsehood,  there  is  no  breath  in  them"  (li.  17).  A 
graven  image  signifies  the  false  of  proprium,  and  a  molten  image  its 
evil.— -4.  a  215. 

Y.  22.  Woe  unto  them  that  are  mighty  to  drink  wine^  and  men  qf 
strengtJi  to  mingle  strong  drink. — ^Those  are  called  drunkards,  who  be- 
.  lieve  nothing  but  what  they  comprehend,  and  therefore  investigate 
the  mysteries  of  faith ;  in  consequence  of  which  they  necessarily  fall 
into  error,  since  thev  are  under  the  guidance  of  sensual,  scientiiic,  or 
philosophical  knowledge  only.  The  thinking  principle  of  man  is 
merely  terrestrial,  corporeal,  and  material,  being  formed  by  the  knowl- 
edge acquired  from  terrestrial,  corporeal,  and  material  objects,  which 
continually  adhere  thereto,  and  in  which  the  ideas  of  his  thought  are 
founded  said  terminated.    Now,  to  think  and  reason  from  those  ideas 
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ooncenmig  things  divine,  is  to  plunge  into  erroneous  and  perverse 
opinions ;  and  it  is  as  impossible  for  a  man  thence  to  obtain  faith,  as 
for  a  camel  to  pass  throncfh  the  eye  of  a  needle.    The  error  and  insan- 
ity hence  derived  are  called  in  the  Word  drunkenness ;  and  souls  or 
ipirits  in  another  life  who  argue  about  the  truths  of  faith  and  as^inst 
loem,  become  like  drunken  persons,  conducting  themeelves  similarly ; 
bnt  of  these,  by  the  divine  mercy  of  the  Lord,  more  will  be  said  here- 
after.    The  spirits  who  are  principled  in  a  faith  grounded  in  charity, 
are  readily  distinguished  from  those  who  are  not    They  who  are  in 
8Uoh  a  faith  do  not  dispute  about  its  truths,  but  say  that  they  are  so, 
and  oonflrm  them,  so  far  as  they  can,  by  the  experience  of  the  senses, 
and  by  scientific  and  analytical  reasoning ;  and  when  any  obscurity 
intervenes,  which  they  cannot  clear,  they  set  it  aside,  and  never  suffer 
it  to  lead  them  into  doubt,  urging  their  very  limited  capacity,  and 
therefore  the  folly  of  thinking  a  thing  not  to  be  true  because  they  do 
not  comprehend  it.    These  are  they  who  are  principled  in  charity ; 
but  those,  on  the  other  hand,  whose  faith  is  not  so  grounded,  are  onlv 
desirous  of  disputing  about  it,  and  of  knowing  how  it  can  be  provedf, 
ui^ng  that  unless  they  know  how  it  is  true,  they  cannot  possibly 
credit  it.    From  this  circumstance  alone  they  are  instantly  discovered 
to  have  no  faith  at  all,  and,  as  a  proof  of  it,  they  not  only  doubt,  but 
in  ti^eir  hearts  even  deny  [every  doctrine]  ;  and  when  instructed  how 
it  is,  they  still  continue  obstinate,  heaping  up  errors  upon  errors,  start- 
ing fresh  objections,  and  would  if  possible  persist  in  doing  so  to  all 
eternity.    It  is  these,  or  such  as  these,  who  in  the  Word  are  said  to 
be  drank  with  wine  or  strong  drink ;  as  in  Isaiah  :  ^^  They  also  have 
erred  through  wine^  and  through  strcmg  drink  are  out  of  the  way ; 
the  priest  and  the  jjrophethave  erred  through  strong  drink  ;  they  are 
BfnBUlowed  up  of  wine^  they  are  out  of  the  way  through  strong  drinkj 
they  err  in  vision.    All  tables  are  full  of  vomit  and  filtbiness.   Whom 
shall  he  teach  knowledge  ?  and  whom  shall  he  make  to  understaM 
doctrine?  them  that  are  weaned  from  the  milk,  and  drawn  from  the 
breasts  "  (xxviii.  7-9).     Here  it  is  evident  that  such  are  understood. 
Again,  in  the  same  prophet :  '^  How  say  ye  to  Pharaoh,  I  am  the  son 
of  the  wise,  the  son  of  ancient  kings  ?    Where  are  thy  wise  men,  and 
let  them  tell  thee  now.    Jehovah  hath  mingled  a  spirit  of  perversi- 
ties in  the  midst  thereof,  and  they  have  caused  Egypt  to  err  in  every 
work  thereof,  as  a  drunken  man  staggereth  in  his  vomit"  (xix.  11, 12, 
14^.     A  drunken  man  here  denotes  those  who  desire  to  investigate 
spiritual  and  celestial  subjects  by  the  light  of  science  and  Egypt  sig- 
nifies the  scientific  principle,  and  hence  calls  himself  the  son  of  the 
wise.     In  Jeremiah,  speaking  of  falses :  "  Drink  ye  and  be  drunken^ 
and  vomit,  and  fall,  and  rise  no  more"  (xxv.  27).     So  in  David :  • 
'*They  reel  to  and  fro,  and  stagger  like  a  drunken  maUy  and  all  their 
wisdom  is  swallowed  up"  (Psalm  cvii.  27).    In  Isaiah :  "  Come  ye 
[say  they],  I  will  fetch  wine^  and  we  will  be  drunken  with  strona 
drtnk^  and  to-morrow  shall  be  as  this  day,  and  much  more  abundant" 
Qvi.  12) ;  in  allusion  to  what  is  contrary  to  the  truths  of  faith.    In  Je- 
remiah :  "Every  bottle  shall  be  filled  with  unne : — all  the  inhabitants 
of  Jemaalem  with  drunlcmneH^^  (xiii.  12, 18) ;  wine  deTiotm%  %dk>3^^ 
VOL.  nn.  12 
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and  drankenness  errors.  In  Joel :  ^'  Awake,  ye  drunikards^^  and  weep, 
and  howl,  all  ye  drinkers  of  wine^  because  of  the  new  mne,  for  it  is 
cut  off  from  your  month ;  tor  a  nation  is  come  np  upon  my  land — he 
hath  laid  my  vine  waste  "  (i.  5-7) ;  speaking  of  the  church  vastated 
as  to  the  truths  of  faith.  In  John  :  ^^  Babylon — made  all  nations 
drink  of  the  wine  of  the  wrath  of  her  fornication.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  earth  are  drunken  with  the  vrnie  of  fornication'^  (Rev.  xiv.  8, 10; 
xvi.  19  ;  xvii.  2 ;  xviii.  3  ;  xix.  15).  The  wine  of  fomioation  repre- 
sents the  adulterated  truths  of  faith,  of  which  arunkmmess  is  predi- 
cated. Also  in  Jeremiah :  ^^  Babylon  is  a  cup  of  gold  in  the  band  of 
Jehovah,  making  all  the  earth  drunken;  the  nations  hsive drunkenof 
her  wine;  therefore  the  nations  are  mad"  (li.  7^.  Inasmuch  as  drunk- 
enness was  a  type  of  insanity  in  regard  to  the  truths  of  faith,  there- 
fore it  was  also  made  a  representative,  and  this  prohibition  was  given 
to  Aaron :  ^*  Do  not  drink  le^tn^,  nor  drink  that  maketh  drunken^  thou 
nor  thy  sons  with  thee,  when  ye  go  into  the  tabernacle  of  the  congre- 

fation,  lest  ye  die ;  that  ye  mav  put  a  difference  between  holy  and  un- 
oly,  and  between  unclean  and  clean"  (Lev.  x.  8,  9).  Those  who  be- 
lieve nothing  but  what  they  comprehend  by  the  evidence  of  the  senses 
and  the  light  of  science,  were  also  called  mighty  to  drink  /  as  in 
Isaiah  :  ^^  Woe  unto  them  that  are  wise  in  their  own  eyes,  and  intelli- 
gent in  their  own  sight  I  Woe  unto  them  that  are  mighty  to  drink 
wine^  and  men  of  strength  to  mingle  strong  drifikP^  (v.  21,  23.) 
They  are  said  to  be  toise  in  their  own  eyes  a/nd  intelligent  in  their 
own  eighty  because  such  as  reason  against  the  truths  of  faith  deem 
themselves  wiser  than  others.  But  such  as  are  indifferent  to  the 
Word  and  the  truths  of  faith,  and  thus  have  no  inclination  to  know 
any  thing  about  faith,  denying  its  principles,  are  described  as  heing 
drunken,  without  wine  /  as  in  Isaiah  :  ^^  They  are  drunken^  and  not 
with  winey  they  stagger^  but  not  with  strong  drink^  for  Jehovah  hath 
poured  out  upon  you  the  spirit  of  deep  sleep,  and  hath  closed  your 
eyes"  (xxix.  9, 10).  That  such  are  meant,  is  demonstrable  both  from 
what  precedes  and  follows  in  the  prophet :  these  drunkards  think 
themselves  more  awake  than  the  rest  of  mankind,  although  they  are 
in  a  profound  sleep. — A.  C.  1072. 

V.  24.  Their  blossom  shall  go  up  as  dust — Blossoms  or  flowers  de- 
note the  scientifics  of  truth.  The  reason  why  flowers  have  this  signifi- 
cation is,  because  flowers  are  germinations  which  precede  and  in  their 
manner  produce  fruits  and  seeds ;  for  it  is  a  known  thing  that  trees 
and  plants  bear  flowers  before  they  bear  fruit.  The  case  is  the  same 
with  man,  as  to  intelligence  and  wisdom ;  tlie  scientiflcs  of  truth  pre- 
cede, and  in  their  manner  produce  those  things  which  are  of  wis- 
dom with  man  ;  for  they  serve  his  rational  principle  for  objects  and 
thus  for  means  of  growing  wise ;  hence  it  is  that  the  scientifics  of  truth 
are  as  flowers,  and  the  good  of  life,  which  is  the  good  of  wisdom,  as 
fruit.  Inasmuch  as  all  things  which  are  in  the  spiritual  world  have 
reference  to  such  things  as  appertain  to  man,  by  reason  that  heaven 
resembles  one  man,  and  corresponds  to  all  and  singular  the  things  ap- 
j^ertaining  to  man,  therefore  also  all  things  which  are  in  the  natural 
world,  according  to  their  agreement  with  such  things  as  appertain  to 
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man,  correspond,  represent,  and  si^ifj,  n.  9496.  Hence  now  it  nia7 
be  manifest  from  what  ground  it  is  that  flowers  signify  the  scientifics 
of  truth,  and  in  general  trnths,  and  that  fruit  and  likewise  seeds  sig- 
nify goods.  That  flowers  denote  the  scientifics  of  truth  and  in  gen- 
eral truths,  is  manifest  frgin  the  following  passage,  ''Their  i*oot 
shall  be  as  corruption,  and  their  flowers  us  dust,  because  they  have 
refused  the  law  of  Jehovah  Sabbaoth,and  have  despised  the  discourse 
of  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,"  Isaiah  v.  24.— J.,  C.  9563. 

V.  26.  And  he  will  lift  up  an  ensign  to  the  nations  from  fear. — 
The  reason  why  standing  afar  ofif  for  fear  of  her  torment,  signifies  a 
state  as  yet  remote  from  the  state  of  those  who  are  in  condemnation, 
18  being  in  fear  of  torment,  is,  because  by  afar  ofif  is  not  meant  re- 
moteness of  space,  but  remoteness  of  state,  when  any  one  is  in  fear  of 
punishment,  lor  so  long  as  a  man  is  in  a  state  of  fear,  he  sees,  weighs, 
and  laments :  remoteness  of  state,  which  is  remoteness  in  a  spiritual 
sense,  is  also  signified  by  afar  off  in  other  parts  of  the  Wora,  as  in 
these  passages :  ''  Hear  ve  that  are/ar  off^  what  I  have  done,  and  ye 
that  are  near^  acknowledge  my  might"  (Isaiah  xxxiii.  13).  ''  Am  I  a 
God  a^hand^  and  not  a  God  afar  offV^  (Jerem.  xxii.  23.)  "  The  people 
found  grace  in  the  wilderness,  even  Israel — Jehovah  hath  appeared  to 
me  from  afar  off  ^'^  (Jerem.  xxi.  2,  3).  "  Bring  my  son  from  fl/ar"  (Isaiah 
xliii.  6).  "Hearken  ye  people  from  /ar"  (Isaiah  xlix.  1,  2).  "  And 
he  will  lift  up  an  ensign  to  the  nations  from  afar*^  (Isaiah  v.  26) ;  be- 
sides other  places,  as  Jerem.  iv.  16  ;  xxv.  26 ;  Zechar.  vi.  15  ;  where 
by  nations  and  people  from  afar  off,  are  meant'  those  who  are  more 
remote  from  the  truths  and  goods  of  the  church.  In  common  dis- 
course also  relations  are  said  to  be  near,  and  the  more  remote  in  afiSn- 
ity  are  said  to  be  distant.  As  to  what  respects  the  signification  of  afar 
OD^  it  is  to  be  noted  that  afar  off  in  the  spiritual  sense  hath  not  space 
for  an  object,  but  the  Divine  [being  or  principle],  thus  good  and 
truth ;  distance  from  the  very  essential  good  whicn  proceeds  from  the 
Divine  [being  or  principle],  makes  the  appearances  of  distances  in 
heaven ;  the  angelic  societies  appear  there  distinct,  yea,  at  a  distance 
from  each  other,  but  this  ideality  of  space  comes  from  distance  from 
the  good  and  truth  which  are  from  the  Divine  [principle]  of  the 
Lord,  as  was  said.  This  must  needs  appear  a  paradox,  yea,  as  it  were 
nonsensical  to  many  in  the  world ;  the  reason  is,  because  the  thoughts 
aod  their  ideas  appertaining  to  man  are  founded  on  spaces  and  times, 
insomuch  that  men  without  them  cannot  think ;  hence  if  you  abstract 
times  and  spaces  from  the  thought  of  man,  he  scarce  apperceives  any 
thing  ;  nevertheless  the  angels  in  heaven  think  altogether  without  any 
idea  of  time  and  space,  and  so  fully,  that  their  thoughts  exceed  the 
thoughts  of  man  in  intelligence  and  wisdom  a  thousand,  yea  a  million 
times ;  and  what  is  wonderful,  if  an  idea  derived  from  time  and  space 
intervenes  with  them,  shade  and  darkness  immediately  come  over 
their  minds,  because  they  fall  in  such  case  from  the  light  of  heaven 
into  the  lumen  of  nature,  which  to  them  is  darkness.  That  there  are 
no  spaces  and  times  in  the  other  life,  but  states,  or  that  the  appear- 
ances of  spaces  and  times  are  from  variations  of  state  as  to  good  and 
tnith,  tee  n.  268!^  2837,  8856^  Sd87,  3401, 4S21,  4%%^,  &^Q^,  U%\. 
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Henoe  now  it  is  evident  what  standing  afiur  off  signifies  in  the  sjArit- 
nal  sense,  viz.  that  it  signifies  a  removal  from  heaven  where  the  Di- 
vine [being  or  principle]  is.  Afar  off  signifies  remoteness  from  good 
and  truth,  which  are  from  the  Divine  [being  or  principle],  thus  re- 
moteness from  things  internal,  also  in  the^tbllowing  passajzes,  *^  Therioh 
man  in  hell  lifting  up  his  eyes  nana  Abraham  afa/r  aff^  and  Lazarus 
in  his  bosom.  Abraham  saith  to  him,  'b€l/u>een  us  (md  you  there  4$  a  gr€tA 
gvlph  fixed^  so  that  they  who  would  pass  over  from  hence  to  you  can- 
not, neither  can  they  who  are  there  pass  to  us,"  Luke  zvi.  23,  26 ;  by 
Abraham  is  not  here  meant  Abraham,  for  he  is  not  known  in  heaven, 
but  in  the  supreme  sense  the  Lord,  and  in  the  respective  sense  those 
in  heaven  who  are  in  the  good  of  love  and  faith  to  the  Lord  ;  thej 
who  are  in  hell  are  said  to  see  those  who  are  in  heaven  afiur  <m^  be- 
cause they  are  in  a  state  most  remote  from  good  and  truth ;  the  ffieat 
gulph  between  them  is  the  removal  itself  from  the  good,  whidfi  le- 
moval  also  gives  an  appearance  of  an  interceding  gulph.  They  who 
think  from  an  idea  of  space,  as  all  men  in  the  wond  do,  have  no  other 
perception  than  that  hell  is  far  distant  from  man,  and  that  heaven  is 
likewise  so ;  but  the  case  is  otherwise,  heaven  and  hell  are  near  man, 
yea  in  man,  hell  in  an  evil  man,  and  heaven  in  a  good  man  ;  everv 
one  also  comes  after  death  into  that  hell  or  into  that  heaven,  in  whti» 
he  was  during  his  abode  in  the  world ;  but  in  this  case  the  state  is 
changed,  the  hell  which  was  not  perceived  in  the  world  becomes  per- 
ceptible, and  the  heaven  which  was  not  perceived  in  the  world  be- 
comes perceptible,  heaven  full  of  all  happiness,  and  hell  of  all  onhap- 
Einess.  That  heaven  is  within  us,  the  Lord  teacheth  in  Luke,  ^^  The 
ingdom  of  God  is  withm  you^'^  xvii.  21 ;  and  in  Isaiah,  "  Coming 
from  a  land  afar  off^  from  the  extremity  of  the  heavens,"  xiii.  5 ;  Jer. 
V.  15  ;  again  in  the  same  prophet,  "  Hean"  ye  that  are  afa/r  off  what  I 
have  doue,  and  know  ye  that  are  near  my  virtue,"  xxxiii.  18  ;  again, 
^^I  will  say  to  the  north,  give,  and  to  the  south,  hinder  not,  bring  My 
sons  from  afur^  and  My  daughters  from  the  extremity  of  the  earth; 
bring  forth  the  blind  people  who  have  eyes,  and  the  deaf  who  have 
ears,"  xliii.  6,  8 ;  chap.  xlix.  12  ;  again,  *' Attend  ye  islands  to  Me, 
hearken  jq  people  from  afar^'*  xlix.  1 ;  Jer.  xxxi.  10 ;  and  in  Jeremiah, 
"  The  voice  of  the  cry  of  the  daughter  of  My  peopleyVwn  a  land  irfoft 
off  for  Jehovah  is  not  in  Zion,  nor  her  king  in  her,"  viii.  19  ;  ag^in, 
Jehovah  Thou  hast  planted  them,  and  they  also  took  root ;  hiu  2%ou 
art  near  in  their  mouth,  but  far  off  from  their  reins,"  xii.  2  ;  again, 
"  /  amn  a  Ood  from  nigh  [at  hand],  amd  not  a  Ood  from  afa^  ^," 
xxiii.  23 ;  in  all  these  passages  afar  off  signifies  remoteness  from  good. 
—A.  a  8918. 

V.  27.  Neither  shaU  the  gircUe  of  his  loins  be  loosed. — ^The  thighs 
with  the  loins  correspond  to  conjugial  love.  This  was  known  to  the  most 
ancient  people,  wherefore  they  had  several  rites  thence,  of  which  this 
was  one,  that  they  placed  the  hands  imder  the  thigh,  when*  they  were 
bound  to  any  goo(i  of  conjugial  love ;  the  knowledge  of  these  things, 
whieh  was  in  highest  esteem  amount  the  ancients,  and  was  among 
the  chief  things  of  their  science  and  intelligence,  is  at  this  day  alto- 
getber  loety  insomuch  that  it  is  not  even  known  that  any  ooxrespond- 
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enoe  exists,  and  some  may  on  this  account  wonder,  that  snch  things 
are  signified  b7  this  rite  wnich  was  enjoined  here,  becanse  it  is  treated 
(XHiceniingthe  betrothing  of  Isaac  with  some  one  of  the  family  of  Abra- 
ham, and  the  performance  of  that  office  was  entrosted  to  the  elder 
servant.  That  thigh  signifies  from  oorrespondence  conrngial  love,  as 
was  said,  may  also  appear  from  other  passages  in  the  Word,  as  iix)m 
the  process  which  was  enjoined  when  a  woman  was  accosed  of  adul- 
teiy  by  her  Jinsband,  in  Moses :  ^^The  priest  shall  adjnre  the  woman 
with  an  oath  of  cursing,  and  the  priest  shall  say  unto  the  woman,  Jeho- 
vah shall  give  thee  for  a  curse,  and  for  an  adjuration  in  the  midst  of  thy 
people,  in  Jehovah  giving  thy  thigh  to  faJll^  and  thy  belly  to  swell. 
When  he  hath  given  her  the  water  to  drink,  it  shall  come  to  pass,  if 
she  be  defiled  and  hath  trespassed  trespass  against  her  husband,  the 
cursed  waters  shall  come  to  bitterness  in  her,  and  her  belly  shall  swell, 
and  her  thigh  shall  faU^  and  the  woman  shall  be  for  a  curse  in  the 
midst  of  herneople,''  Numb.  y.  21,  27 ;  that  the  thigh  should  fall  sig- 
nified the  evil  ot  conjngial  love,  that  is,  adultery ;  the  other  particu- 
lars mentioned  in  the  same  process  have  each  of  them  some  special 
signification,  so  that  there  is  not  the  least  thing  which  does  not  involve 
something,  however  surprising  it  may  seem. to  man,  who  reads  the 
Word  without  any  idea  of  its  sanctity.  From  the  signification  of 
thigh  as  denoting  the  ^ood  of  conjugial  love,  frequent  mention  is 
made  of  coming  forth  from  the  thigh,  as  it  is  said  of  Jacob :  ^^  Be 
fruitful  and  multiply,  a  nation  and  a  company  of  nations  shall  be  of 
thee,  and  kings  shall  come  forth  from  thy  thighs^*^  Gen.  xxxv.  11. 
And  in  another  place :  ^^  Every  soul  that  came  with  Jacob  to  Egypt, 
that  ooam^  forth  from  /ds  thigh^'*  Gton.  xlvi.  26 ;  Exod.  i.  5.  And  con- 
cerning Gideon  :  ^^  Gideon  had  seventy  sons,  that  came  forth  from  his 
thigh,'"  Judges  viii.  30.  And  whereas  the  thighs  and  the  loins  signify 
tb<^  things  which  are  of  conjugial  love,  they  also  signify  those  things 
which  are  of  love  and  charity,  by  reason  that  conjugial  love  is  funda- 
mental of  all  love^  for  they  are  from  the  same  origin,  viz.  from  the 
celestial  marriage,  which  is  that  of  good  and  truth  :  that  thigh  signi> 
fies  the  good  of  celestial  love,  and  the  ^ood  of  spiritual  love,  may  ap- 
pear firom  these  passages.  In  John  :  ^^  He^that  sat  on  the  white  horse 
hsd  on  his  vesture,  and  on  his  thigh^  a  name  written,  Eang  of  kings, 
aad  Lord  of  lords,''  Apoc.  xix.  16  ;  that  he  who  sat  on  the  white  horse 
is  the  Word,  consequently  the  Lord  who  is  the  Word,  may  be  seen  n. 
^760,  2761,  2762;  that  vesture  is  divine  truth,  n.  2576  ;  therefore  he 
is  called  King  of  kings,  n.  3009 ;  hence  it  is  evident  what  thigh  is, 
vis.  the  divine  good  which  is  of  his  love,  from  which  also  he  is  called 
Lord  of  lords,  n.  3004  to  8011 ;  and  because  this  is  the  Lord's  quality, 
it  is  said  that  he  had  thereon  a  name  written,  for  name  signifies 
quality,  n.  1896,  2009,2724,  3006.  In  David  :  "Gird  thy  sword 
^ipan  thy  thigh^  poweriul  in  thy  glory  and  honor,"  Psalm  xlv.  3 : 
speaking  of  the  Lord,  where  sword  denotes  truth  combating,  n. 
2799,  and  thigh  the  good  of  love;  to  gird  the  sword  upon  the 
thigh  denotes  that  truth  whereby  he  should  fight,  should  be  irom 
the  good  of  love.  In  Isaiah :  "  Justice  shall  oe  the  girdle  of  kU 
loin§^  and  tmlb  the  g^mUe  qf  hU  thighe^^  xi.  5  *,  apeaisin^  sifio  oi 
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the  Lord ;  where  jnetice,  because  predicated  of  the  good  of  loTe, 
n.  S285,  is  called  the  girdle  of  the  loins ;  and  truth,  oecanae  from 
good,  is  called  the  girale  of  the  thighs;  thus  loins  are  predicated 
of  the  loFe  of  good,  and  thighs  of  the  love  of  truth. '  Again  in  the 
same  prophet :  ^^  None  shall  be  weary  nor  stumble  in  Him,  he  shall 
not  slumber  nor  sleep,  neither  is  the  girdle  (yf  his  thighs  loosed,  nor 
the  latchet  of  his  shoes  plucked  off,"  ▼.  27 ;  concerning  the  Lord, 
where  the'girdle  of  his  thighs  stands  for  the  love  of  truui,  as  above. 
—A.  a  3021,  4280. 

V.  28.  Whose  Ofrrows  are  sha/rp^  and  dU  their  hows  herU. — Since 
war  in  the  Word,  as  also  in  the  books  of  the  ancient  Church,  signified 
spiritual  war,  so  all  arms,  as  a  sword,  a  spear,  a  shield,  a  buckler, 
weapons,  arrows,  and  bows,  signify  such  things  in  particular  as  apper- 
tain to  war  understood  in  a  spiritual  sense;  concerning  particular 
arms  by  the  Divine  mercy  of  the  Lord,  it  will  be  told  elsewhere  what 
they  specifically  siraify ;  here  at  present  what  a  bow  signifies,  name- 
ly, that  it  is  the  doctrine  of  truth,  and  this  from  arrows,  or  darts, 
which  are  doctrinals,  from  which  and  with  which  they  espedally 
fight  who  are  spiritual,  and  who  thence  were  formerly  called  shooters 
of  the  bow :  that  bow  signifies  the  doctrine  of  truth,  may  appear 
from  the  following  passages.  "  The  arrows  of  Jehovah  are  sharp,  and 
all  his  bows  strung,  the  hoofs  of  his  horses  are  counted  as  rocks,  and 
his  wheels  like  a  whirlwind,"  Isaiah  v.  28 ;  treating  of  truths  of  doe- 
trine,  where  arrows  are  spiritual  truths,  a  bow  doctrine,  horses'  hooft 
natural  truths,  wheels  the  doctrine  thereof;  which  things  having  such 
a  signification,  are  therefore  attributed  to  Jehovah,  to  whom  they  can 
only  be  attributed  in  a  spiritual  sense,  otherwise  they  would  ba  empty 
and  improper  expressions. — A.  C.  2686. 

By  a  bow  is  signified  the  doctrine  and  good  drawn  from  the  Word 
fighting  against  evils  and  falses.  To  fight  against  falses  and  evils  is 
also  to  fight  against  the  hells,  because  evils  and  falses  are  from  thence, 
therefore  this  also  is  signified.  That  a  bow,  in  the  Word,  signifies 
doctrine  combating,  in  both  senses,  may  appear  from  these  passages : 
'*  Whose  arrows  are  sharp,  and  all  their  hows  bent,  the  horses'  hooft 
shall  be  counted  like  fiint,"  Isaiah  v.  28.  "The  Lord  bent  his  haw 
like  an  enemy,"  Lament,  ii.  4.  "  Thou,  O  Jehovah,  didst  ride  upon 
thine  horses,  thy  how  was  made  quite  naked,"  Habak.  iii.  8,  9.  Who 
"  gave  the  nations  before  him  ana  made  him  rule  over  kings  ?  he  gave 
them  as  dust  to  his  sword,  and  as  driven  stubble  to  his  Joi£?,"  Isaiah 
xli.  2.  In  these  places  a  bow,  because  it  is  applied  to  Jehovah  or  the 
Lord,  signifies  the  Word,  from  which  the  Lord  fights  in  man  against 
evils  ana  falses.  *  *  *  *  in  these  places  a  bow  signifies  the 
doctrine  of  truth  contending  against  falses,  and  in  the  opposite  sense 
false  doctrine  contending  against  truth ;  therefore  arrows  and  shafts 
signifies  truths  or  falses.  As  war,  in  the  Word  signifies  spiritual  war, 
therefore  warlike  arms,  such  as  the  sword,  spear,  shield,  target,  bow 
and  arrows,  signify  such  things  as  are  proper  thereto. — A.  B.  299. 

— ^Their  horses'^  hoofs  shall  he  counted  like  flint — '•  There  shall  not 

an  hoof  be  left" — ^That  hereby  is  signified  that  not  anything  of  truth 

jgronnded  in  good  shall  be  wanting,  appwi%  &om  th.^  ^if^nification  of 
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hocij  as  denoting  truth  grounded  in  good,  of  which  we  shall  speak 
presently ;  and  from  the  signification  of  not  being  left,  as  denoting 
not  to  be  wanting,  viz.  for  the  worship  of  the  Lord  :  in  the  internal 
proxiaiate  sense,  by  a  hoof  not  being  left  is  signified  that  nothing  at 
all  shall  be  wanting,  because  the  hoof  is  the  common  or  general  prin- 
ciple to  all  beasts ;  but  in  the  interior  sense  by  hoof  is  signified  truth 
in  the  idtimate  degree,  thus  sensual  truth,  which  is  the  lowest,  and,  in 
the  opposite  sense,  the  false ;  the  reason  why  this  is  signified  by  hoof, 
is,  because  by  the  foot  is  signified  the  natural  principle,  and  by  the 
sole  of  the  foot  the  ultimate  of  the  natural  principle,  see  n.  2162, 
3147,  8765,3986,  4280,  4938  to  4962, 5327, 5328 ;  the  like  is  signified 
by  the  hoof,  for  it  is  the  sole  of  the  foot  of  beasts ;  and  inasmuch  as 
the  ultimate  of  the  natural  principle  is  signified  by  hoof  as  by  the 
sde  of  the  foot,  the  truth  is  also  signified  which  is  the  ultimate  truth 
of  the  natural  principle,  for  when  the  natural  principle  is  spoken  of, 
truth  and  ^ood  is  meant,  or,  in  the  opposite  sense,  the  false  and  the 
eyil,  hence  it  originates,  and  without  tnose  principles  it  is  of  no  predi- 
cation. That  by  the  hoof,  especially  of  horses,  is  signified  truth  in  the 
nltimate  degree,  thus  sensual  truth,  and,  in  the  opposite  sense,  the 
Mae  of  the  same  degree,  maybe  manifest  from  the  following  passages, 
^^  Whose  darts  are  sharp,  and  all  bows  bent,  the  hoof 8  of  his  horses  are 
counted  as  rocks,  his  wheels  as  a  tempest,"  Isaiah  y.  28,  speaking  of  a 
vastating  people ;  by  darts  are  signified  the  doctrinals  of  the  false, 
from  which  combat  is  waged,  and  by  bows  that  doctrine,  n.  2686, 
2709 ;  by  horses  things  intellectual,  in  this  case  perverted,  n.  2761, 
3762,  3217,  5321,  6125,  6534 ;  hencelit  is  evident  what  is  meant  by 
the  hoof  of  the  horses,  viz.  that  it  denotes  the  false  in  the  ultimate 
degree. — A.  G.  7729. 

—  And  their  wheels  like  a  whirlwind. — ^What  a  wheel  signifies  in 
the  ^:enuine  sense,  may  be  manifest  from  the  signification  of  a  chariot ; 
chariots  were  of  two  kinds,  there  were  chariots  to  convey  merchan- 
dize, and  chariots  for  combat ;  by  the  chariots  for  conveying  of  mer- 
chandize were  signified  the  doctrinals  of  truth,  and  in  the  opposite 
sense  the  doctrinals  of  the  false ;  but  by  chariots  for  combat  were  signi- 
fied also  doctrinals  in  each  sense,  but  combating,  thus  truths  them- 
eelves,  and  falses  themselves,  drawn  out  to  combat;  hence  it  may  be 
manifest  what  is  meant  by  the  wheel  of  a  chariot,  viz.  the  power  of 
advancing,  in  the  present  case,  of  bringing-in  falses,  and  of  combating 
against  truths ;  inasmuch  as  this  power  is  of  man's  intellectual  part, 
heuce  by  wheel  also  is  signified  the  intellectual  principle  as  to  tnose 
things  which  are  of  doctrine.  In  the  other  life  there  appear  very  fre- 
quently chariots  laden  with  merchandize  of  various  kinds,  and  they 
are  of  different  forms  and  sizes ;  by  them,  when  they  appear,  are  sig- 
nified truths  in  their  complex,  or  doctrinals,  which  are  as  it  were  for 
receptacles  of  truth,  and  by  merchandize  knowledges  of  various  use ; 
these  things  appear,  when  in  heaven  the  discourse  amongst  the  angels 
is  concerning  doctrines ;  for  their  discourse,  inasmuch  as  it  cannot  be 
comprehended  by  those  who  are  beneath,  is  presented  representatively, 
and  to  some  by  chariots,  as  was  said,  in  which  all  and  singular  thin^ 
of  the  disconrse  are  presented  in  form  and  before  the  eye&^^Vi^iv^^  vci 
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a  moment  may  be  comprehended  and  seen  the  contents  of  the  dis- 
course, some  in  the  form  of  a  chariot,  some  in  its  contexture,  some  in 
its  color,  some  in  its  wheels,  some  in  the  horses  which  draw  it,  some 
in  the  merchandize  which  the  chariot  conveys ;  it  is  from  these  repre- 
sentatives that  chariots  in  the  Word  signify  doctrinals :  hence  it  may 
in  some  measure  be  seen,  that  by  the  wheel  of  chariots  is  signified  the 
power  appertaining  to  the  intellectual  principle ;  for  as  a  chariot  bath 
its  motion  and  progression  by  wheels,  so  the  truths  which  are  of  doc- 
trinals have  their  progression  by  the  intellectual  principle.  This  is 
also  signified  by  wheels  in  Isaiah,  ^'  Whose  weapons  are  sharp,  and  aU 
their  bows  bent,  the  hoofs  of  their  horses  are  counted  as  flint,  th^ 
wheda  are  as  a  storm^'*  v.  28,  speaking  of  the  waster  of  truth,  where 
weapons  denote  falses,  and  bows  the  doctrine  of  the  false,  n.  2686, 
2709 ;  the  hoofs  of  the  horses  denote  sensual  scientifics  derived  from 
a  perverse  intellectual  principle,  n.  7729 ;  wheels  denote  the  powers  of 
perverting  and  destroying  truths,  as  a  storm. — A.  C.  8215. 

Y.  29.  Thevr  roaring  shall  be  like  a  Uon^  they  shall  roar  like  youn^ 
Uons, — By  crying  with  a  loud  voice  as  a  lion  roareth,  is  signined  a 

frievous  lamentation  respecting  the  church,  and  this  by  reason  of  its 
eing  taken  from  him.  Lamentation  concerning  these  things  is  signir 
fied  by  roaring  as  a  lion,  for  a  lion  roars  when  he  sees  his  enemies, 
and  is  assaulted  by  them,  and  when  he  sees  his  whelps  and  prey 
taken  from  him  ;  so  does  the  Lord,  comparatively,  when  he  sees  his 
church  taken  from  him  by  devils.  That  this  is  what  is  signified 
by  roaring .  as  a  lion,  may  appear  from  these  passages  :  ^^  Like  as  the 
lion  and  the  young  Hon  roaring  on  his  prey,  when  a  multitude  of 
shepherds  is  called  forth  against  him,  so  shall  Jehovah  of  hosts  come 
down  to  fight  for  Mount  Zion,"  Isaiah  xxxi.  4.  "  Therefore  is  the  an- 
ger of  Jehovah  kindled  against  his  people,  his  roaring  is  Uke  a  lion^s^ 
tie  roareth  like  young  lions^  yea,  he  shall  war  and  lay  hold  of  the 

1)rey  ;  behold,  darkness  and  sorrow,  and  the  light  is  darkened  in  the 
leavens  thereof,"  Isaiah  v.  25-30.— J..  5.  471. 

—  Yea^  they  shall  roar^  and  lay  hold  of  the  prey^  amd  shall  ca/rry 
it  away  safe^  and  none  shaU  deliver  it, — Seizing  and  snatching  away 
the  prey  denotes  the  snatching  away  and  deliverance  of  the  good. 
That  spoil  denotes  those  who  are  snatched  away  and  delivered  is  evi- 
dent. That  seizing,  rapine,  spoil,  and  prey  are  also  predicated  of  the 
Lord  in  the  Word,  from  this  that  he  snatches  away  and  delivers  the 
good,  is  manifest  from  what  is  said  A,  C.  6368,  concerning  Judah : 
''  Judah  is  a  lion's  whelp  ;  from  the  prey,  my  son,  thou  wentest  up ;" 
by  which  is  signified  that  from  the  Lord  through  the  celestial  is  de- 
liverance from  hell.  Also  from  other  passages  in  the  Word,  as  in 
Isaiah  v.  29,  '^  The  roaring  of  Jehovah  is  as  the  roaring  of  a  lion  ;  he 
roars  as  young  lions,  and  rages  and  layeth  hold  on  the  prey ^  that  there 
is  none  to  snatch  away." — ^J..  C.  6442. 
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ARTICLE    in. 


ERRONEOUS  TRANSLATION  OF  APA-SSAGE  IN  THE  ARCANA  CELE8TIA. 

Haying  had  occasion  recently  to  consult  the  A.  C.  218-220, 1  was 
baffled  in  the  attempt  to  understand  the  version  therein  given  of  Gren. 
ill  8 :  "  And  they  heard  the  voice  of  ,Iehovah  God  goina  from  him- 
9df  in  the  garden  in  the  air  of  the  day."  As  the  original  Hebrew 
term  mithncUlekj  literally  rendered  walking  to  itself^  refers  to  voic^y 
and  not  to  Jehovah^  it  was  far  from  obvious  what  was  meant  by  the 
phrase  going  from  TdmBdf^  especially  as  the  original  properly  implies 
walking  ;  and  the  idea  of  a  voice  widldng  from  Jehovah  is  singularly 
incoDgmons.  In  these  circumstances,  I  had  recourse  to  Sweden- 
borg|^  Latin  original,  when  I  was  happy  to  find  a  strict  conformity  to 
the  Hebrew.  His  reading  is — ^'  Et  andiverunt  vocem  JehovsB  Dei, 
fSln  eitfUem  in  horto,  &c.,"  i.  ^.,  ^^  And  they  heard  the  voice  of  Jehovah 
God  going  to  itself  in  the  garden,"  &c.  The  present  rendering,  which 
occurs  in  the  Swed.  Pr.  and  Pub.  Society's  edition,  is  evidently  of 
recent  adoption,  as  the  earlier  English  and  American  editions  ffive  it 
in  its  correcter  form  as  stated  above.  As  the  Society  has  followed 
the  latest  English  revision,  we  presume  the  change  has  been  there 
made  within  a  few  years. 

As  a  matter  of  some  interest,  I  will  give  the  various  readings  of  the 
several  editions  which  have  coine  under  my  notice. 
Latin  of  Swedenborg. — "Andiverunt  vocem  Jehovse  Dei  sihi  euntem 

in  horto." 
Com.  Enfi;.  Version. — Heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord  Grod  walking. 
Clowes'  Translation,  1792. — ^Heard  the  voice  of  Jehovah  Gkxl  going  to 

itself 
Eng.  Ed.  1837. — Heard  the  voice  of  Jehovah  God  walking. 
Am.  N.  Y.  Ed,,  1837. — Heard  the  voice  of  Jehovah  God  going  to 

itself. 
Am.  Host.  Ed.  1837. — Heard  the  voice  of  Jehovah  GoUaoing'to  itself. 
Am.  N.  Y.  Ed.  1847. — Heard  the  voice  of  Jehovah  God  walkina. 
Eng.  Ed.  1841. — Heard  the  voice  of  Jehovah  going  from  himself 
Am.  Pr.  and  Pub.  Soc.  Ed.  1854. — Heard  the  voice  of  Jehovah  God 

going  from  Himself 
From  this  it  appears  that  some  one  in  preparing  the  last  Eng.  edition 
for  the  press,  has  taken  the  liberty  to  make  a  very  essential  alteration  in 
the  previous  reading,  either  of  which  was  nearer  the  true  sense  than 
the  one  adopted.  The  Hebrew  mJUhhaUSn^  from  the  root  halak^  to 
vhMCj  is  in  the  Hithpael,  or  reflexive  form,  in  which  the  action  is  sup- 
posed to  fall  back  upon  the  agent,  and  to  be  confined  to  him,  whereas  the 
re  visor,  not  aware  of  the  true  import  of  the  original,  has  evidently 
intended  to  convey  the  idea  of  the  voice  em<maUngfrom  Jeh^xvah^  for 
which  there  is  no  authority.  The  rendering  adopted  by  Swedenborg, 
«tM  eu/ntem^  going  to  itse^^  comes  as  near  to  giving  the  rejlexi/ve  sense 
of  the  Hebrew  bb  ib  practicable,  but  the  preposition /rom^  a&  ^^  ^ 
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the  personal  himsdf^  are  altogether  unwarranted  and  inaccu- 
rate. Our  English  brethren  will  do,  of  course,  as  seemeth  them  best 
in  the  premises,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  Print,  and  Pub.  Society 
will  make  no  delay  in  having  their  plates  altered  to  conform  to  the 
obvious  demands  of  the  original. 

6.B. 


ARTICLE  IV. 


SWEDENBORG'S  VISIOK  OP  THE  LAST  JUDGMENT,  AN.  DOM.,  1751, 
COMPARED  WITH  PROPHETIC  DATES. 

We  insert  the  following  a3  exhibiting  a  Bomewhat  enrions  coinddence,  whidi  may  poalbly 
be  founded  upon  sound  data.  But  we  assume  no  responnbiUty  in  regard  to  it,  nor  do 
we,  as  a  general  fact,  put  any  great  yalue  upon  such  year  and  day  interpretalkmt  of 
Prophecy.  Yet  neither  on  the  other  hand  do  we  feel  prepared  to  deny  that  subordinate  to 
the  spiritual  sense,  there  may  be  certidn  historic  fulfilments  of  inspbed  predietions  to  be  ac- 
knowledged as  coming  within  the  scope  of  the  Dirine  Word.  How  fkr  the  present  is  a  case 
in  point  we  leare  it  to  our  readers  to  judge.  It  is  not  altogether  satisfiustory  to  qb  from  its 
not  definmg  more  precisely  what  is  to  be  understood  by  the  *'  abomination  of  desolation,* 
and  what  occurred  in  the  reign  of  Pope  Simplidus,  which  answered  to  its  removal.  From 
prior  premises  we  may  infer  that  its  ceasing  took  place  chronologically  at  a  particular  era, 
but  we  ought  to  be  able  to  fiptdfy  such  an  accomplishment 

•ANIKl's  PKOPHETIO   vision. — TIME  OF  OHRIBT. 


Messiah  was  to  close  his  public  ministry 
in  three  and  a-half  days,  or  years. 

Daniel  ix.  27. 

Messiah  was  to  be  put  to  death  at  the 

end  of  70  weeks,  or  70  x  7  =  490  days  or 

years,  from  the  time  of  the  commandment 

going  forth  to  restore  and  build  Jerusalem. 

Daniel  ix.  27. 


Christ  began  his  ministry  when  30  years 
old,  and  was  put  to  death  when  33  1-2 
years.     See  Sir  Isaac  Newton  on  DanieL 

Prom  the  7th  year  of  Artaxerxes  Lon- 
gimanus,  King  of  Persia,  from  whom  Rsra 
received  his  commission  (ch.  yii.  yiiL)  to 
the  death  of  Christ,  there  are  just  490 
years. 


The  late  eminent  philosopher  and  mathematician,  Ferguson,  has 
written  a  dissertation  upon  the  prophecy,  which  he  concludes  in  these 
words  :  "  Thus  we  have  an  Astronomical  demonstration  of  the  truth 
of  this  ancient  prophecy,  seeing  that  the  prophetic  year  of  the  Mes- 
siah's being  cut  off  was  the  very  same  with  the  astronomical,^^ — As- 
tronomy^ pp.  373-377. 


Daniel's  vision. — time  of  last  judgment. 


''  How  long  shall  be  the  vision  concern- , 
ing  the  daily  stimfice,  and  the  transgression  | 
of  desolation,  to  giye  both  the  sanctuary  ! 
and  the  host  to  be  trodden  under  foot  ?       | 

"  And  he  said  unto  me,  Unto  2,300  I 

days ;  then  shall  the  sanctuary  be  cleansed."  j 

Daniel  viii.  13, 14.    | 

i 


The  Vision  occurred  543  years  before 
Christ,  according  to  the  best  chronology. 

The  Last  Judgment  occurred  A.D.  1757, 
according  to  E.  Swedenborg. 

Hence    543 

1757  An.  Dom. 

2300  Cleansing  of  Sanctuary. 
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Compared  vnth  PrcphMo  Datei. 


in 


11)18  prophecy  gives  the  time  when  the  vision  concerning  the  daily 
sacrifice  would  came  to  an  end.  We  will  now  quote  a  prophecy  giv- 
ing the  time  when  the  abomination  began  and  ended^  which  took  this 
dmy  eacrifice  away. 


**  And  from  the  time  that  the  daily  sacri- 
fa  shall  he  taken  away,  and  the  aliomina- 
tioo  that  maketh  desolate  set  up,  there 
tM  be  1290  da^B."        Danixl  zu.  11. 

If  the  abamiiiation  would  c2om  at  the  end 
of  the  2^00  Tears,  and  would  odIj  last 
1290  yean ;  then,  if  from  the  2,300  years 
flfen  above  we  take  the  1290  years,  we 
nail  have  the  time  when  this  abomination 
began,  or  was  ^  set  up  ;"  also  the  time  when 
tbe  daily  sacrifice  was  taken  away," 

Hence  230— 1290  =  1010  years  from 
die  time  of  the  Vision.  Now  the  Vision 
took  place  643  jean  before  Christ ;  so  that 
telOlO  ywn  ended  in  the  year  AJ).  467. 


The  removal  of  the  daihf  sacrifice,  and 
Hnd  first  setting  up,  or  pablic  estalilishmenA 
of  the  abonunation  of  desolation,  took 
plaoe  in  the  first  year  of  Pope  Simplicius, 
in  the  year  AJ).  467. 

This  was  to  last  1290  years,  or  467  -{. 
1290=1757.  Hence  it  woold  dose  at 
the  time  of  the  Last  Jndnnent,  according 
to  Swedenborg,  A.D.  1757. 


John's  vision. — ^timb  of  last  judgmkht. 


Aooording  to  Jdm  the  B^elator,  the 
abomination  of  desolation,  and  the  removal 
of  the  dally  sacrifice,  were  to  last  1260 
dm,  or  years. 

Bv7.zi.3;zii.6,14. 


We  have  shown  that  the  abomination 
began  AJ).  467.  In  30  years  it  was  the 
established  law,  or  in  A.D.  497. 

This  was  to  last  1260  years,  or  497  + 
1260  =  1757.  Hence  it  would  dose  at  the 
time  of  the  Last  Judgment,  according  to 
Swedenborg,  A.D.  1757. 

Daniel's  1290  days  relate  to  the  beginning  of  the  abomination  ; 
John's  1260  days  relate  to  the  establishment  of  the  abomination.  Dr- 
Clarke  says,  "  There  has  prevailed  among  learned  men  a  very  impor- 
tant error,  as  if  the  1260  days,  or  years,  here  spoken  of,  took  their 
leginning  from  the  rise  of  the  tyranny  here  described.  Whereas,  on 
the  contrary,  the  words  of  Daniel  are  express,  that,  not  from  the  time 
of  its  rise^  but  after  his  having  made  war  with  the  saints,  and  from 
the  time  of  their  being  given  into  his  hand,  should  be  k  time^  and 
timeSj  and  the  dividing  of  tim^  (ch.  vii.  24,  25).  And  John  no  less 
expressly  says,  that  *  The  time,  not  of  the  two  witnesses  prophesying  ' 
(for  in  part  of  that  time  they  liad  ffreat  power)  but  of  their  prophesy- 
ing in  sackcloth,  should  be  1260  aays'  (Rev.  xi.  3).  And  the  perse- 
cuted woman,  after  her  flighty  was  to  be  actually  in  the  wilderness 
(and  in  her  place  there  of  riches  and  honor)  1260  days  (ch.  xii.  6\ 
Wherefore,  also,  the  42  months  (the  very  same  period)  during  whicn 
time  power  was  given  unto  the  wild  beast  to  continue  (in  the  original 
it  is  to  do  what  she  pleased.  Rev.  xiii.  5),  evidenUy  aug?U  not  to  be 
reckoned yrewn  its  rise^  or  from  the  time  when  the  ten  kings  (ch.  xvii. 
12)  received  power  with  him ;  hwijFrom  tlie  time  of  his  having  tottUlv 
overcome  the  saints,  and  of  his  being  worshipped  by  all  that  dwell 
npon  the  earth,  ch.  xviii.  7,  8." — Evid.  of  Nat.  and  JSevealed  Bdigiony 
p.  175.  In  confirmation  of  this  view  of  the  learned  Dr.  Clarke,  we 
might  cite  the  historical  fact,  that  the  ten  kingdoms  took  their  rise, 
A.D.  450,  and  continued  more  and  more  towards  permanency  for  17 
years,  before  their  perfect  diviaion  and  establi&bment)  ot  xoiXs^  ^<^ 
fesrAJ>.46T. 


IW 


Marrioffeiahandfr&m  Ood. 
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SWBDBNBOBa'a  YISIOK. — TIMB  OF  LAST  JUDQMBHT. 


Daniers  propbetic  2,300  jem  from  \k 
YiBion  end  A.D.  1757. 

543  Before  Ohrist, 
1757  After  Christ, 

2300  Oleaosmg  of  Saoetiitfy. 

Daniel^fl  prophetic  1290  years,  from  tin 
beginning  of  the  aboaunaUon,  dose  A.  D. 
1757. 

John's  pro|^tie  1260  years,  from  the 
estabUahment  of  the  abomination,  dose 
A.D.  1757.' 


*'  It  was  mnted  me  to  see  fit>m  begin- 
ning to  end  how  the  Last  Judgment  was 
accomplished,  and  also  how  the  Babylon 
was  destroyed ;  how  those  who  are  under- 
stood by  the  dragon  were  cast  into  the 
abyss.  It  was  granted  to  me  to  see  all 
these  things  witn  my  own  e^^es,  in  order 
that  I  might  be  able  to  testify  of  them. 
This  Last  Judgment  was  commenced  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1757,  and  was 
fuUy  accomplished  at  the  eoA  of  tiiat  year." 

Last  JuagmerU  and  Babylon  Deiroyed 
n.  46. 

Thus  accordiDg  to  the  double  testimony  of  Daniel  and  John,  the 
Last  Judgment  ought  to  take  place  in  the  year  A.D.  1757,  precisely 
the  yerj  year  in  which  Swedenborg  declares  he  saw,  with  his  spirit- 
eyes,  this  great  event  occur  in  the  spirit  world.  Both  prophets  «n 
declared  by  commentators  in  general,  to  be  the  '^  prophets  of  times 
and  seasons ;''  and  the  obvious  similarity  between  the  prophetic  times 
given  by  both,  and  the  open  and  declared  tim4  of  the  Last  Judgmeal 
as  seen  by  Swedenborg,  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  most  remarkable  coinei- 
dence,  if  not  a  fulfilment  of  prophetic  dates.  If  admitted^  one  proves 
the  other ;  the  Prophets  confirm  Swedenborg^s  Vision,  and  the  latter 
establishes  the  truthfulness  of  the  predictions  of  the  former.  If  not 
admitted^  then  either  the  mode  of  computing  days  must  be  wrong,  or 
the  prophetic  dates  relating  to  Christ's  crucifixion  must  equally  be 
objected  to. 

In  this  comparison,  we  take  the  acknowledged  mode  of  interpreting 
dates — the  prophetic  numbers  given — and  the  acknowledged  chrono- 
logical dates ;  and  we  invite  consideration  of  our  computation. 


ARTICLE    V. 


MARRIAGE  IN  AND  FROM  GOD. 

DiviNB  Love  is  the  mother  of  all  creation ;  Divine  Intelligence,  the 
father.  The  Lord  said,  ^'  Let  us  make  man  in  our  image  and  after  our 
likeness."  The  image  of  God  is  his  form ;  the  likeness  of  God  is  his 
quality.  Divine  Truth  being  the  masculine  principle,  or  image ;  and 
Divine  Love  the  feminine  principle  or  likeness.  Truth  alone  is  not 
good,  being  a  lifeless  image ;  Love  alone  is  not  good,  being  a  formless 
quality.  It  was  not  good  for  Adam  to  be  alone.  The  masculine  prin- 
ciple by  itself  is  but  a  half  man ;  when  the  feminine  is  added,  the  two 
are  no  more  twain  but  one  fiesh.  God  is  of  both  natures,  perfect  in 
love  and  perfect  in  truth.  An  angel  with  his  consort  are  one.  The 
male  principle  being  the  created  image  of  its  Maker,  and  the  female 
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)rinciple  the  created  likeness,  they  become  perfect  in  marriage,  and 
irhat  may  be  appropriately  called  the  imaged  likeness  of  Grod.  Man, 
idiilst  regenerating,  corresponds  to  those  works  in  the  creation  which 
ire  called  ^^  good."  After  Eve,  or  the  love  principle,  is  perfected  and 
added,  the  work  is  then  '^  very  good.''  This  is  the  marriage  to^which 
the  Spirit  and  the  Bride  say  come.  Whoever  enters  this  state  Is  mar- 
lied  indeed. 

G.  H. 


ARTICLE  VI. 


THE  TRUE  LIFE. 


Li  the  nnregenerate  mind  there  often  arises  a  painful  nnrest,  a 

Etioning  as  to  what  man  was  created  for,  what  is  life,  and  how 
i  we  fiEd  onr  destiny  ?    But  when  once  the  light  of  heaven  has 
dawned  upon  the  mind,  we  perceive  the  beautiful  truth  that  God  is 
te  only  life — that  human  souls  are  but  spiritual  substance  to  be  as- 
unilated  in  the  body  of  Gk)d.    To  become  assimilated  a  purification 
it  to  be  undergone,  analogous  to  that  which  a  drop  of  blood  undergoes 
in  process  of  assimilation  with  the  physical  body.    In  us  the  false  and 
die  evil  pervade  our  entire  existence.    Apart  from  the  inmost  prin- 
ciple of  life  that  works  in  us,  we  are  black,  and  capable  of  an  instant 
putrifaction.    It  is  the  life  that  dwells  in  the  material  atom  that  car- 
ries it  here  and  there,  from  organ  to  organ,  from  use  to  use,  and  from 
state  to  state,  until  it  is  prepared  for  a  perfect  assimilation  with  the 
body.    What  has  the  will  of  man  to  do  with  this  wonderful  process  ? 
Nothing  beyond  fulfilling  certain  laws  of  being.     He  must  purify 
himsdf,  partake  of  food,  and  labor,  and  of  more  than  this  he  has 
scarcely  any  cognizance.    Thus  also  it  is  with  the  spiritual  assimila- 
tion ;  man  must  refrain  from  evils  as  sins  against  the  Lord  ;  he  must 
appropriate  spiritual  food,  knowledges  from  the  Divine  Word,  and  he 
must  perform  uses.    The  Lord  of  life  does  all  the  rest.    We  know  not 
ttie  mysterious  and  wonderful  process,  except  in  the  slight  degree  in 
which  spiritual  science  reveals  it  to  us.    This,  like  physical  science,  is 
a  delight  to  the  mind,  but  does  not  materially  affect  its  spiritual  ex- 
istence unless  the  man  lives  in  accordance  with  the  laws  ot  his  inner 
being  thus  revealed  to  him,  any  more  than  is  the  material  health  of 
the  most  learned  physiologist,  affected  by  his  science,  unless  he  con- 
forms his  outer  life  to  the  laws  of  his  material  organism.    True,  that 
menoe  is  essential  to  our  living  as  we  ought,  both  physically  and  spi- 
ritually 5  ignorance  mars  the  work  of  the  Lord,  but  still  science  is  the 
means  to  an  end,  and  the  human  mind  should  not  rest  in  it,  as  some- 
thing saving  in  itself.    Hence,  life  is  the  true  existence — the  object  to 
be  attained.    And  this  life  is  don  in  the  soul  of  man.    Sometimes, 
when  tossed  here  and  there  in  the  process  of  purification,  the  soul  finds 
it  d^cnlt  to  see  God.    We  do  not  fhlly  realize  that  we  cofmat  come 
into  contact  with  any  other  spiritoal  atoms,  or  hnman  aicniiS^  mQ«<sfu\sy 
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the  order  of  the  indwelling  Life.  When  spiritnal  science  reveals  to  m 
clearly  this  fact,  then  sabmission  and  peace  reign  in  ns ;  we  cease  our 
resentments,  murmuring,  and  strnggles;  we  sabmit  onrselves  gladly 
to  the  order  of  the  Divine  body  in  which  we  are  being  assimilated ; 
we  accept  with  gladness  the  purgings  and  vastations,  the  friction  of 
atom  against  atom ;  we  see  God  in  it  all. 

There  is  peace  and  blessedness,  in  accepting  onr  life  in  this  world, 
as  being  the  allotment  of  the  Lord's  providence  to  ns,  with  an  abso- 
lute conviction,  that  only  this  peculiar  allotment  could  fit  ns  for 
heaven.  We  can  truly  "  love  our  enemies"  when  we  realize  that  i 
whatsoever  they  do  to  us  \%  permitted  for  our  purification.  We  accept  < 
them,  voluntarily,  as  unpalatable  medicine,  and  make  no  contention,  i. 
no  effort  at  resistance,  and  thus  quietly  and  speedily  the  work  of  reno-  ■ 
vation  and  purification  is  accomplished.  Children  are  often  bid  to  £ 
swallow  nauseous  doses  and  ^^  lie  quietly  and  think  of  something  i 
beautiful,"  for  if,  because  of  their  unrest,*^  they  reject  the  potion,  it  ii 
must  be  renewed,  and  their  troubles  are  multiplied.  It  is  good  to  be  a 
as  little  children  in  the  hands  of  cm*  Heavenly  Father.  To  accept  ti 
whatever  Hb  gives  ns,  to  '^  lie  quietly  and  think  of  something  beaoti- 1 
fhl,"  and  what  is  more  beautiful  than  Gk>D  ?  In  all  sorrow  and  troaUe  i 
we  can  expel  the  darkness  of  despair  and  resentment  by  lifting  our  i 
thoughts  into  the  light  and  glory  of  the  Divine  Sun.  «     ^ 


ARTICLE    Vn. 


EXPLORATION,  CONFESSION,  AND  REPENTANCE. 

By  Exploration,  is  meant  the  most  careful  and  closest  examination 
of  our  ends,  intentions,  or  motives  of  action,  and  of  our  thoughts 
originating  from  them.  After  man  has  become  civil  and  moral  in  his 
life,  he  next  commences  progress  into  the  spiritual  plane  from  the 
moral :  but  this  change  from  the  moral  to  the  spiritual  is  not  by  any 
change  necessarily  in  the  mere  external  life ;  but  in  a  change  effected 
in  the  ends,  intentions,  motives,  and  the  thoughts  from  them.  It  is  by 
purifying  these  causes  of  action,  or  more  properly  it  is  subordinating 
the  outward  acts  to  such  inward  ends,  intentions  and  thoughts,  as  are 
pure,  and  rejecting  such  as  are  impure  and  opposite  to  them.  With 
the  unregenerate,  the  ''  case  is  like  that  of  a  man  who  is  in  what  Ib 
opposite  m  himself,  that  is,  whose  external  or  natural  man  is  altogether 
at  disagreement  with  his  internal  or  spiritual  man ;  he  sees  the 
things  which  are  of  the  internal  or  spiritual  man  as  it  were  opposite 
to  himself,  when  yet  he  himself,  as  to  the  external  or  natural  man, 
is  in  the  opposite,  and  if  he  is  not  in  the  opposite,  but  his  extemsl 
or  natural  man  yielded  obedience  to  the  internal  or  spiritual  man, 
they  would  entirely  correspond  ;  as  for  example,  he  who  is  in  the  op 
posite,  believes  that  riches  are  to  be  renounced,  and  all  pleasures  of 
the  body  and  ot  the  world,  thoa  the  delights  of  life,  that  he  may  re- 
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ceive  eternal  life,  sach  delights  being  supposed  opposite  to  spiritual 
life,  whereas  in  themselves  they  are  not  opposite,  out  correspond ;  for 
they  are  means  to  an  end,  namely,  that  the  internal  or  spiritual 
man  may  enjoy  them  for  exercising  the  goods  of  charity,  and  more- 
OFer  may  live  content  in  a  healthful  body  ;  the  ends  alone  are  what 
cause  that  the  internal  man  and  the  external  are  either  opposite  or 
eorrespond.  They  are  opposite  when  the  riches,  pleasures,  here  spoken 
of  become  ends,  for  then  spiritual  and  celestial  things,  which  are  of 
the  internal  man,  are  despised  and  ridiculed,  yea,  are  rejected ; 
rhereas  they  correspond,  wnen  those  things  are  not  made  ends,  but 
BieaDS  to  superior  ends,  viz.,  to  those  things  which  are  of  life  after 
ieath,  thus  of  the  heavenly  kingdom  and  of  the  Lord  himself;  then 
corporeal  and  worldly  things  appear  to  man  as  scarce  any  thing  res- 
)ectively  ;  and  when  he  thinks  concerning  them,  he  values  them  only 
ta  means  to  ends.  Hence  it  is  manifest,  that  those  things  which  ap- 
)ear  opposite  are  not  opposite  in  themselves ;  but  that  tliey  appear  so, 
B  because  men  are  in  what  is  opposite ;  they  who  are  not  in  the  oppo- 
ite,  act  and  speak  and  acquire  riches,  and  also  enjoy  pleasures  in  like 
nanner  as  they  who  are  in  the  opposite,  insomuch  that  they  can 
carce  be  distinguished  by  their  external  appearance.  The  reason  is^ 
because  the  ends  alone  are  wha4  dutmguishee  them^  or  what  is  the 
lame,  the  loves,  for  the  loves  are  the  ends  :  but  although  they  appear 
limilar  in  the  external  form,  or  as  to  the  body,  yet  they  are  altogether 
lissimilar  in  the  internal  form,  or  as  to  the  spirit.  He  who  is  m  cor- 
•espondence,  that  is,  with  whom  the  external  man  corresponds  to  the 
ntemal,  his  spirit  is  fair  and  beautiful,  such  as  is  heavenly  love  in 
'orm  ;  but  he  who  is  in  the  opposite,  that  is,  with  whom  the  external 
nan  is  oj»posite  to  the  internal,  howsoever  there  may  be  a  resemblance 
x>  the  otner  as  to  the  external,  his  spirit  is  dark  and  deformed,  such  as 
s  the  love  of  self  and  of  the  world,  that  ia^  contempt  of  others  and 
\aitred  inform?'^ — A.  C.  3425-  The  Word,  in  saying  in  Matt.  xv. 
18-19,  "But  those  things  which  proceed  out  of  the  mouth  come  forth 
from  the  heart,  and  they  defile  the  man.  For  out  of  the  heart  pro- 
ceed evil  thoughts,  murders,  adulteries,  fornications,  thefts,  false  wit- 
ness, blasphemies ;"  also,  in  Matt.  xii.  24,  35,  "  Out  of  the  abund- 
iDce  of  the  heart  the  mouth  spraketh.  A  good  man  out  of  the  good 
treasm*e  of  the  heart,  bringeth  forth  ^ood  things,  and  an  evil  man  out 
of  the  evil  treasure  bringeth  forth  evil  things" — only  affirms  the  great 
fndh  confirmed  in  every  man's  life,  that  the  creation  of  a  good  end, 
intention  and  motive  in  men  individually,  is  the  creation  of  a  good 
man,  and  the  development  of  ends,  intentions  and  motives,  is  the  de- 
relopment  of  men,  either  good  or  evil ;  that  this  is  the  work  of  a 
irbole  life,  that  is,  the  old  tree  of  an  hundred  years  is  precisely  what 
t  has  grown  to  be  in  that  time,  and  so  the  man,  at  every  stage  of  life, 
B  what  he  has  developed  himself  in  his  motives,  intentions  and  ends 
Rf  life,  by  his  state  of  receptivity  and  co-operation.  In  civil  life  he 
vas  cultivating  a  regard  for  civil  society  and  sustaining  it,  because  of 
he  use  of  civil  institutions  to  man  in  protecting  him  in  the  enjoy- 
Dent  of  natural  things,  and  this  intending  the  enjoyment  and  good 
>{  man  in  natural  things^  was  the  end  which  waa  witk  e^oc^  ^u<(:k  ts^asl 
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being  developed,  and  it  was  an  opposite  end  from  that  of  bebg  for 
*'  Number  One"  in  (mil  interests^  and  hence  opposite  citizens  ara 
made  as  to  their  real  character,  though  as  to  their  appearance  thqr 
are  alike,  or  may  be.  In  moral  life  he  was  cultivating  a  regard  to  Ae 
feelings,  tastes,  happiness  of  others,  and  their  moral  improvement  for 
the  sfl^e  of  morals  in  society,  and  for  the  sake  of  moral  society,  sod 
also  for  the  moral  good  of  others.  In  spiritual  things  he  was  resid- 
ing eternal  things.  -  He  therefore  was  cultivating  a  regard  fot  the 
church,  and  for  heaven,  and  for  the  eternal  interests  of  every  man,  Ibr 
his  neighbor's  sake  and  for  the  sake  of  the  church  and  Heaven,  to 
which  ne  might  contribute,  in  some  way,  in  aid  of  his  introdnctioD. 

In  further  progress  in  spiritual  life,  he  commenced  regarding  and  cnl- 
tivating  a  regara  for  Grood  in  the  a  bsolute — a  state  of  losmg  sight 
of  personality,  or  of  the  individual  person,  as  a  person  independent  of 
his  relation  to  good  and  use,  but  of  cultivating  a  regard  for  the  good 
and  use  existing  in  and  with  all  persons,  and  the  person  only  for  the 
sake  of  the  good,  or  use.  This  constitutes  the  love  of  the  Lord,  who  is 
the  Self-existent  Good,  in  whom  all  derivative  good  originates,  and 
from  which  it  perpetually  subsists.  Now,  as  the  go<3d  of  every  thing, 
as  for  instance,  natural  things,  civil  things,  moral  things,  spiritoal 
things,  and  Good  itself,  is  seen  in  its  use  to  man,  we  may  see  that  the 
true  end,  intention,  and  motive  of  every  nan  is  created  or  developed, 
by  cultivating  through  life,  a  regard  with  the  good  for  use  and  good; 
for  a  regard  for  use  to  others  is  a  regard  for  others,  is  charity,  is  the 
Love  of  the  neighbor ;  and  a  regard  for  good,  is  a  regard  for  the  self- 
existent  Good  in  whom  all  Good  is,  and  from  whom  all  good  subsists. 
And  by  developing  with  the  bad  the  principle  of  pleasing  self,  of 
BEING  FOE  NTTMBES  ONE,  and  usiug  every  thing  to  gratify  self,  it  is 
easily  seen,  that  as  these  opposite  ends,  intentions  and  motives  of  life, 
are  gradually  through  our  whole  life  created  or  developed,  the  man  is 
created  or  developed,  since  what  a  man  loves  he  thinks  about,  and 
what  he  loves  and  thinks  about  he  acts  concerning.  We  then  can 
readily  see  that  exploration  is  first  the  work  of  a  whole  life ;  and  that 
secondly,  it  is  the  daily  work,  and  should  be  a  periodical  work  once 
or  twice  a  year,  of  the  most  critical  examination  of  how  we  use  every 
thing  /  of  the  intention  in  the  use  of  every  thing,  whether  good  and 
use  to  others  is  intended,  or  good  to  self  without  being  subordinated 
to  good  and  use  to  others.     Also  of  all  such  thoughts  therefrom. 

Confession  is  the  humble  acknowledgment  of  whatever  is  seen  to  be 
from  any  selfish  end  or  motive.  Eepentance  is  the  abandonment  of 
such  ends,  intentions  and  thoughts,  it  includes  the  work  of  crucify- 
ing and  killing  our  love  for,  and  pleasure  in,  them.  This 'is  the  pro- 
gressive work  of  our  whole  life,  and  is  fully  accomplished  with  but 
very  few  persons  then,  if  with  any.  There  are  but  few  persons  who 
will  give  themselves  up  faithfully  to  this  most  excruciatingly  painful 
work  of  dying  to  their  first  life.  This,  however,  is  the  only  process 
leading  to,  and  preceding  at  every  step,  the  birth  of  the  new  life 
The  doctrines  of  life  in  the  New  Jerusalem  teach  that  it  is  this  achud 
Ufe-workj  that  can  prepare  the  way  for  ^ood  to  flow  in  and  make  alive 
aS^  knawledgee  a/nd  truths^  that  is  faith^  which  are  aoqyired  in  an 
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mkmdl  v>ay^  and  that  all  that  are  not  made  alive,  by  life,  by  influx 
ftx)m  the  Lord,  flowing  in  in  this  life,  perish,  not  being  appropriated, 
Dd  so  not  regaining  with  ns  in  the  next  life. 

Now  since  repentance  must  be  preceded  by  exploration  resulting  in 
I  distinct  knowledge  of  our  evils,  in  ends,  intentions,  motives  and 
iioughts,  and  in  the  humble  acknowledgment  of  them  speoiJicaUy 
nmhy  an  important  question  arises  as  to  when  repentance  is  to  be  . 
nade.  The  aivine  now  in  which  we  perpetually  exist,  is  the  appoint- 
A  time  in  Divine  Order  for  this  work.  In  the  ever  present  moment^ 
f8  may  live  in  purity  of  intention  and  thought  by  watching  in  that 
hne,  lest  we  enter  into  temptation.  But  until  we  are  disciplined  to 
ive  in,  and  guard  the  then  present  moment,  we  can  never  be  in  cor- 
Qspondence  of  the  internal  and  external  man,  or  as  pure  in  intention 
na  thought  as  our  perceptions  and  knowledge.  We  should  not, 
berefore,  squander  or  lose  the  present  moment  in  efforts  to*  make 
mends  for  the  past  bv  meritorious  acts,  which  yet  it  is  difficult  to 
ivoid  doing,  nor  in  allowing  any  thoughts  to  occupy  and  divert  our 
oinds,  that  concern  our  future  temporal  interests,  or  future  state  and 
iternal  interests.  "  Take  no  thought  for  the  morrow."  Here  is,  per- 
lape,  one  of  the  greatest  places  of  attack  of  infernal  spirits.  All  such 
honghts,  all  fears  and  anxieties,  originating  in  self-love  as  an  end, 
ind  this  central  evil  end,  iS  to  be  crucified  and  killed,  or  rejected  by 
soncentrating  our  watching  against  rr  in  the  divine  now.  We  are, 
lien,  to  occupy  the  divine  now  in  its  relation  to  use  and  good  only, 
ind  not  in  relation  to  self,  as  an  end  at  all.  Self,  as  another's  self 
3Dly,  that  is,  self  only  as  subordinate  to  use  and  good,  is  allowable. 
Ihe  occasions  when  repentance  succeeds  in  the  present  moment,  are 
ill  events  that  call  out  to  view  our  evils  in  ends  and  thoughts,  lliese 
igencies,  that  we  are  so  disposed  to  regard  as  so  unfavorable  to  our 
progress  in  regeneration,  are  in  fact  indispeneable^  and  most  conducive 
to  it  "  When,  therefore,  these  vessels,  which  are  variable  as  to  forms. 
Ire  in  a  contrary  position  and  direction  in  respect  to  the  life,  as  was 
Mid,  it  may  be  evident  that  they  may  be  reduced  to  a  position  accord- 
ing to  Hxe  life,  or  in  compliance  with  the  life ;  this  can  in  no  wise  be 
effected  so  lon^  as  man  is  in  that  state  into  which  he  was  born,  and 
bto  which  he  nas  reduced  himself,  for  the  vessels  are  not  obedient, 
being  obstinately  repugnant,  and  opposing  with  all  their  might  the 
heavenly  order,  according  to  which  the  liie  acts ;  for  the  good  which 
taoves  them,  and  with  which  they  comply,  is  the  love  of  self  and  the 
rorld,  which  good,  from  the  crass  heat  which  is  in  it,  causes  them  to 
be  of  Buch  a  quality  ;  wherefore,  before  they  can  be  rendered  compli- 
int,  and  be  made  nt  to  receive  any  thing  of  the  life  of  the  Lord's 
0ve,  they  must  be  softened ;  this  softening  is  eflEected  by  no  other 
neans  than  by  temptations :  for  temptations  remove  those  things 
winch  pertain  to  self-love,  and  to  contempt  of  others  in  comparison 
irith  self,  consequently  things  which  pertain  to  self-glory,  and  also  to 
liatred  and  revenge  thence  arising ;  when,  therefore,  the  vessels  are 
lomewhat  tempered  and  subdued  by  temptations,  then  they  begin  to 
becoioe  yielding  to.  and  compliant  with  the  life  of  the  I^rd'^  Ion^.^ 
idiich  canfinmiSjr  nowB  in  with  man ;  hence,  then)  it  \a  VSdaXi  \g;^\^ 
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gins  to  be  coDJolned  to  truths,  first  in  the  rational  man,  and  afterwards 
m  the  natural  man ;  for  truths,  as  was  said,  are  nothing  else  than  per- 
ceptions of  the  variations  of  the  form  according  to  states,  which  are 
continually  changed,  and  perceptions  are  from  the  life  wnich  flows  in. 
Hence  is  the  reason  why  man  is  regenerated,  that  is,  is  made  new  by 
temptations,  or  what  is  the  same,  by  spiritual  combats,  and  that  he  is 
afterwards  gifted  with  another  temper  or  disposition,  being  made 
mild,  humble,  simple  and  contrite  in  heart.  From  these  considera- 
tions it  may  now  appear  what  use  temptations  promote,  viz.,  this— 
that  good  from  the  Lord  may  not  only  flow  in,  but  may  also  dispose 
the  vessels  to  obedience,  and  thus  also  conjoin  itself  with  them." — A.  G. 
3118.  In  temptations  and  repentance  our  view  of  our  evils  specifical- 
ly must  be  so  distinct  and  clear  and  so  prolonged,  as  te  cause  inward 
grief  and  torture,  or  they  will  be  lost  to  us. 


ARTICLE  VIII. 


EXTRACTS    • 
FROM  SWEDENBORG's  SPntTTUAL  DIARY. 
{Continued  from  p.  123.) 
Concerning  the  Imputation  of  Justice  {or  Righteousness)  ly  Faith. 

1868.  Since  such  is  the  condition  of  all  in  the  heavens  and  the 
earth  that  they  live  in  society,  and  there  is  no  life  without  associates, 
that  is  to  Bay,  every  one  lives  from  the  life  of  all  in  general  and  from 
that  of  his  associates  in  particular,  it  thence  follows  that  the  life  of 
every  one  is  by  others,  which  in  fact  is  so  manifest  in  the  heavens  that 
no  one  will  deny  it.  Only  spirits  not  yet  made  angels,  especially  evil 
ones,  deny  it,  attributing  their  life  to  themselves,  a  point  concerning 
which  I  have  often  disputed  with  them,  and  the  truth  has  been  shown 
them  to  the  life,  for  while  they  doubt  and  deny,  their  associates  some- 
times confessed  that  it  was  they  who  spake  through  them  ;  and  so  in 
other  cases. 

1869.  Since  such  is  the  condition  of  life  both  with  spirits  and  with 
men,  it  follows  that  to  those  who  are  in  faith  towards  the  Lord  evil  is 
not  imputed,  because  such  an  one  is  held  by  the  Lord  in  the  faith 
that  evil  is  excited  by  evil  spirits,  which  is  most  true,  and  thus  he  is 
in  the  verity  of  faith.  Whatever,  therefore,  enters  does  not  defile 
the  man.  In  like  manner,  though  a  particular  act  is  sometimes  excited 
by  the  evil,  yet  it  is  not  imputed  for  the  same  reason.  But  this  is  a 
case  of  very  rare  occurrence  owing  to  causes  which,  by  the  Divine 
permission,  I  shall  treat  of  elsewhere. 

1870.  Whatever  of  good  is  done  by  the  man  who  is  in  faith,  as  he 
does  not  believe  it  to  oe  his  own,  inasmuch  as  every  thing  true  and 

good  18  of  the  Lord,  so  neither  does  he  believe  that  the  genuine  good 


which  he  thinks  and  does  is  imputed  to  him  simply  from  his  doing 
the  sood,  because  be  does  not  recognize  it  as  his  own,  but  as  of  the 
Lord's  mercy,  consequently  that  he  is  no  otherwise  saved  than  from 
pure  mercy..  For  the  Lord  has  need  of  no  one ;  he  possesses  all 
things ;  and  if  it  should  please  him  to  create  anew  innumerable 
heayens  and  stock  them  anew  with  countless  hosts  of  angels,  what 
should  hinder  him,  seeing  he  is  omnipotent  ?^  Wherefore  all  is  of 
mercy  alone.    1748,  AprilT. 

Obs:  Obs: 

1871.  There  are  three  things  which  constitute  the  principal  heads 
of  faith,  to  wit,  that  the  Lord  rules  the  universe  ;  that  the  Lord  is  the 
life  of  the  universe ;  and  that  all  salvation  is  of  mercy. 

1872.  These  three  contain  within  themselves  indefinite  particulars ; 
this  is  the*faith  of  the  heavens. 

1873.  A  fourth  is,  that  it  is  acknowledged  in  the  universal  heaven, 
that  in  man,  spirit,  and  angel  the  proprium — what  is  especially  his 
own — is  nothing  but  evil,  while  whatever  is  good  with  all,  that  is  all 
of  the  Lord  alone. 

1874.  Evil  spirits  deny  all  these  things ;  some  do  not  know  the  truth  ; 
and  some  who  do  know  it  are  unwilling  to  acknowledge  it.  Good 
spirits  believe  all  these  things  with  an  intellectual  faith  ;  angels  per- 
ceive them,  and  with  a  more  manifest  perception  the  more  interior 
they  themselves  are. 

1875.  The  principal  intellectual  point  which  it  is  given  to  the  an- 
gels to  understand  is,  that  the  universal  heaven  forms  a  Grand  Man, 
with  all  its  parts,  to  which  angels,  spirits,  and  men  correspond,  and  of 
which  the  Lord  is  the  only  life. 

That  Spi/rita  converse  among  themselves. 

1876.  Certain  spirits  confessed  that  they  conversed  together  as  men 
do  with  each  other,  but  with  the  difl'erence,  that  it  is  permitted  to  no 
one  to  speak  in  any  other  than  his  true  character,  as  otherwise  he  has 
to  undergo  a  penalty.     1748,  April  8. 

•   Concerning  the  Word  of  th,e  Lord. 

1877.  ((((  The  Word  of  the  Lord  is  in  itself  dead,  as  it  is  bare  let- 
ter, but  in  reading  it  becomes  vivified  by  the  Lord  according  to  the 
&culty  of  intelligence  and  perception  granted  to  each  one  by  the 
Lord;  thus  it.  lives  according  to  the  life  of  the  man  who  reads,  on 
which  account  it  is  marked  by  an  endless  variety.  This  is  written  in 
the  presence  of  angels.    1748,  April  9  )))). 

Concerning  Liberation  frorri  EM,  ' 

1878.  The  Lord  is  never  the  cause  of  evil,  consequently  he  never 
expels  evil  by  evil,  but  does  away  evil  by  good.  This  law,  which  is 
ac&nowledged  in  heaven,  is  difficult  of  comprehension  to  those  who 
are  not  celestial.  This  was  ^ven  to  me  while  engaged  this  day  in 
praying  tiie  Lord's  prayer.    1748^  April  8. 


IM  JPmtfy.  [A 

Oonoermng  ihaee  ioAo  Uoe  onJ^  in  EmemaU, 

1879.  It  was  vividly  represented  to  me  in  sleep  that  I  was  in  e 
other  place,  to  wit,  in  Sweden,  when  yet  I  knew  that  I  was  at . 
sterdam,  which  caused  me  much  wonder  that  I  could  be  in  both  pi 
at  once,  and  could  appear  before  the  eyes  of  others  as  being  t 
when  I  was  here.    This  fact,  however,  I  detected  in  sleep. 

1880.  There  appeared  as  if  at  Upsal  a  theatre  formea  consistii 
statues  of  brown  color,  which  were  placed  around  in  the  fashion 
theatre  having  a  somewhat  handsome  appearance.  While  looking  i 
the  scene,  one  or  two  of  them,  as  if  they  had  been  brown  col 
skeletons,  moved  themselves,  and  made  a  beginninjr  as  if  they  w 
have  instituted  a  theatrical  play,  and  I  wondered  whether  all 
statues  would  be  made  thus  moveable  and  enter  upon  the  play. 

1881.  While  I  was  there  in  a  somewhat  elevated  position,  where 
statues  stood  in  front,  and  being  about  to  witness  the  pertorman* 
seemed  to  myself  to  be  ordered  to  go  out,  which  I  did,  and  awok 

1882.  Being  awakened  I  spake  with  the  spirits  respecting 
dream  then  so  vividly  impressed  upon  me  that  every  thing  seemed 
it  happened  in  a  waking  state,  nor  could  I  believe  otherwise.  At 
the  spirits  marvelled,  because  they  in  like  manner  supposed  that  i 
had  been  in  a  wakeful  state,  ana  some  of  them  acknowledged 
parts  which  they  had  acted.  It  was  then  said  that  such  spirits  ap 
[thus]  at  times  to  the  eyes  of  certain  ones,  both  those  who  are  of  a  pi 
good  life,  and  those  who  have  lived  in  external  things  as  in  the 
cals.  They  supposed  also  that  those  who  are  devoted  to  the  the 
and  love  that  kind  of  life  and  those  who  are  of  a  kindred  spirit ' 
them,  namely,  men  of  an  external  life,  are  such  [as  above  represeni 
inasmuch  as  there  is  very  little  in  man's  externals,  and  conseque 
the  case  is  the  same  with  them  after  death.    1748,  April  9. 


POETRY. 

(For  the  N.  C.  Itepontorj.) 

THOUGHTS  OF  SPBING. 

Soon  the  violets  and  the  roses, 

Will  in  beantj  bloom  and  wave 
Bound  the  spot  where  she  reposes, 

On  our  little  Mary's  grave. 

Spring's  soft  breath  will  deck  the  greenwood, 
Emerald  tints  of  light  and  shade. 

Swelling  slopes  with  verdure  gleaming, 
Bright  o'er  hill-top,  glen,  and  glade* 


There  the  little  birds  win  warble 

Music  stnmgelj  wild  aod  sweat, 
Gaily  in  the  soDshine  i^evel, 

Sip  the  dew  drop  from  the  lea£ 

Pnrling  rill,  thy  waters  crystal 

O'er  the  moisy  skxnes  will  play* 
Bfcry  ripple  dsDce  aod  q)arUe> 

Ctotly  marmnr  all  the  day. 

Sihrery  cioods  their  colors  strsngthflD, 

Bainbow  haes  of  heavenfy  blue ; 
While  the  flitting  shadows  lengtheD, 

As  the  son  recedes  from  tibw. 

Host  that  form  of  in&nt  beauty 

To  earth's  charms  insensate  be, 
Slowly  mouldering  in  the  valley 

"Neath  the  monmfhl  cypress  tree  T 

Fragrant  flowers  delight  no  longer, 

Zephyrs  flm  no  more  her  brow, 
Yet  our  love  seems  all  the  stronger, 

And  our  grief  the  deeper  now. 

Bise  my  soul,  shake  off  this  mortal, 

Soar  beyond  the  bounds  of  space^ 
Penetrate  the  unseen  portal 

To  a  state  oi  heavenly  bliss ; 

Where  the  light  is  truth  eternal. 

And  the  heat  celestial  love, 
Spring  perpetual,  ever  vernal, 

There  we  truly  live  and  move. 

Angels  see  not  death  and  burial, 

Angels  know  no  sin  or  strife : 
Death  to  them  is  resurrection. 

They  behold  the  inner  life. 

^ay  thy  sphere  of  love  be  given, 

Infimt  angel,  not  in  vain ; 
Till  when  called  from  earth  to  heaven. 

We  eternal  life  attain. 

roo^n,  March,  1855.  »  8.  E. 
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CeRRESPONDENCE.e 

EDUCATION  OF  FEMALES. 

Mb.  EorroB, 

It  is  a  reluctant  task,  when  distinotly  intimated  to  me  that  I  speak  by  pennisBioD, 
to  attempt  a  notice  of  Mr.  Beaman's  challenge,  even  aHhoagh  the  same  is  acocnnpanied 
by  magniloquent  declarations  that  my  previous  article  is  a  "  remarkable  production," 
and  that  I  have  "^  exposed  myself  to  tiie  severest  criticism."  For  a  war  of  words  I  have 
littie  taste,  and  as  little  to  employ  a  scalpel  to  di£»ect  hairs.  As  for  criticism,  I  expect 
it,  whether  I  speak  or  am  silent,  from  those  who  have  no  more  ns^ul  avocation,  and 
hence  am  willing  perforce  to  let  them  pursue  it,  while  I  deal  with  principles,  and  seek, 
despite  them  all,  to  feel,  spesJc,  and  act  like  a  fireman. 

If  that  gentleman  had  read  my  notice  attentively,  he  would  have  observed,  that  at 
tiie  outset  1  declu^d  that  in  the  main  I  coincided ;  and  hence  he  need  not  have  been 
aroused  to  look  out "  implied  charges."  It  was  sufficient  to  meet  the  direct  issue.  An 
attack,  so  far  as  tiiere  was  one,  was  made  upon  "  modem  schools,"  and  not  upon  him, 
except  so  for  as  he  smacked  of  the  same  thmg.  I  do  not  believe  in  female  schools,  or 
sciences  taught  to  suit  a  fancied  female  class.  I  have  been  a  teacher  mysdf,  and  never 
found  it  proper  or  necessary  to  classify  the  pupils  or  sciences  by  sexual  distinction.  Ai 
to  making  women  masculine  or  men  feminine  bv  education,  is,  to  say  the  least,  toy 
difficult.  In  educating  I  utterly  condemn  the  .idea  of  crowding  children  to  acquire 
scientific  knowledge  beyond  their  strength. 

Having  at  this  moment  received,  by  mail,  Mr.  Beaman's  pamphlet,  candor  requires 
me  to  say  that  as  a  whole  I  like  it  infinitelv  better  than  I  supposed  I  should  from  the 
extracts.  Indeed  it  would  be  an  easier  task  for  me,  as  a  reviewer,  to  pause  and  note 
what  in  it  I  approve,  than  to  persevere  in  criticism. 

Observation  and  experience  have  confirmed  me  in  my  opposition  to  educating  males 
as  males,  and  females  as  females,  except  as  their  inherent  dispositions  indicated.  I  ob- 
ject not  that  Priscilla  should  teach  Apollos  the  way  of  God  more  perfectly,  while 
Aquila,  her  husband,  works  at  weaving  tent-cloth.  There  is  the  something  in  each 
person's  spirit  indicating  what  that  person  should  learn,  and  what  work  periorm  ;  and 
on  that  I  would  base  education.    Each  person's  mode  of  study  shall  be  sui  generis. 

)  principle  of  Swedenborg's  Conjugial  Love.   I  have 


As  for  the  rest,  I  think  I  violate  no  i         ^ 

ever  valued  it  as  pre-emineatly  truthful ;  it  is  the  first  thaf  I  ever  read ;  and  in  it,  I 
think,  is  taught,,  that  to  the  manhood  of  one  was  the  corresponding  womanhood  of 
another.  I  would  feed  both  alike  ;  teach  both  alike ;  and  leave  both  the  man  and  the 
woman  each  to  develope,  growing  like  a  tree  towards  the  sun,  seeking  its  heat  and  its 
light.  Modern  education  does  not  do  this.  It  knovvs  no  conjugial  element,  but  is  of 
the  earth,  earthy.  Being  dust,  to  dust  it  must  return.  Springing  from  the  serpent's 
womb,  it  ever  crawls  upon  the  belly  and  gorges  with  dust.  It  converts  men  into  effi- 
.  gies,  and  women  into  libels  of  the  feminine  idea,  diseasing  the  body,  debauching  the 
mind,  and  enfeebling  the  character. 

I  deemed  that  Mr.  B.  smacked  of  this  in  this  sentence  :  "  It  is  therefore  cruellv  de- 
priving the  female  of  her  riphts  to  attempt  to  educate  her  like  the  male,"  etc.  1  did 
not  desire  to  misunderstand  him.  But  I  must  own  that,  employing  the  tepm  education 
as  it  usually  is,  I  prefer  not  to  educate  man  as  man,  and  woman  as  woman ;  but  to 
feed  them  as  their  tastes  prefer,  and  let  them  prcw  into  what  God  designed  them. 
This  making  over  children  is  what  I  censure.  Yet  our  public  and  private  schooU, 
seminaries,  colleges,  etc.,  all  begin  and  end  with  violation  of  the  holiest  laws  of  nature. 
But  I  am  not  desirous  of  controversy.  If  that  gentleman  is  an  educational  reformer, 
and  disposed  to  regard  as  paramount  the  vital,  spiritual,  organic,  and  social  laws,  as 
the  Lord  himself  spake  them  into  existence,  and  if  he  disfellowships  the  hot-bed  popular" 
system  of  tutelage,  and  particularly  the  induction  of  young  women  into  the  twaddle  of 
love-sick,  voluptuous,  and  religious  sentimentalism  so  disgusting  to  men  of  sense,  I 
prefer  to  yield  the  palm,  even  though  it  were  possible  to  achieve  a  triumph.  He  and  I 
are  of  small  account ;  the  principle  is  one  of  life  and  death,  of  salvation  or  doom.  It 
concerua  the  man  child  destined  to  rale  the  nalion&.  A. 
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THE  TRUE  BODY  OP  THE  CHURCH  AND  ITS  TRUE  HEAD. 

(Extractlpf  a  Letter.) 

G ,  Feb.  24, 1856. 

S.  FftlKKD  AND  BrOTHBR, 

Tene  as  I  may  be  to  trespassing  upon  jour  time  and  patience,  yet  I  will  on  this 
don  venture  to  say  a  few  words  in  relation  to  New  Church  associations  or  oon- 

iODS. 

'itfabont  any  change  of  mind,  1  have  for  many  years  viewed  the  true  New  Church  as 
;  none  other  iheji  a  confratemi^ — a  brotherhood,  whose  onl^  head  is  the  Lord 
i,  and  whose  principles,  or  bond  of  unity  with  the  Lord,  and  with  each  other,  are 
other  than  love  to  the  Lord  and  chanty  towards  each  other.  Such  being  the  case, 
mot  conceive  otherwise  than  that,  while  the  New  Church  remains  true  to  her  prin- 
Sy  she  never  can,  whether  in  an  aggregate  or  representative  capacitv,  create  for 
If  another  head— another  judge,  or  lawgiver ;  and,  much  less  can  she  ever  con- 
that  any  self-constituted  association  or  convention,  priesthood  or  pope,  shall  assume 
szercise  the  headship  or  dominion  over  her. 

ot  consenting  that  any  of  her  members  shall  assume  the  headship  or  lordship  over 
she,  on  the  other  hand,  strives  to  sustain  each  and  all  her  members  in  that  office 
hich  she  perceives  they  were  appointed  and  ordained  by  the  Lord  himself.  Look- 
it  her  ministering  members  or  servants  as  answering  to  the  eye — that  member  of 
latural  body  by  which  it  sees  natural  objects — she  necessarily  concludes,  that  their 
itering  to  her  the  light  of  heaven,  by  means  of  which  she  sees  truths  which  lead  to 
,  IB,  of  itself,  sufficient  proof  that  they  are  ordained  of  the  Lord  to  minister  in  holy 
;8.  And,  consequently,  that  all  the  ordination  which  the  Lord  requires  at  her 
s,  is  to  hear  them,  hold  up  their  hands,  and  efficiently  sustain  them  in  doing  the 
:  of  their  office. 

ich,  in  my  humble  view,  Is  the  New  Church  which  is  represented  by  the  New  Jeru- 
1,  that  John  saw  coming  down  from  heaven.  Hence,  I  scarcely  know  what  to 
I  or  say  with  regard  to  those  of  whom  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  they  are  or- 
3d  of  the  Lord,  the  head  of  the  Church,  to  teach  the  truths  of  faith,  and  lead  to 
food  of  life.  But  who,  nevertheless,  as  if  such  ordination  were  of  no  force,  turn 
( to  a  world-begotten  priesthood,  assuming  the  place  of  the  head  of  the  church,  to 
ve  ordination  at  its  hands, — thence  the  privilege  of  fulfilling  that  very  same  office 
h  the  Lord  had  previously  ordained  that  they  ^ould  fulfil ! 
It  the  external  ordination  of  those  who  are  mtemally  ordained  of  the  Lord— inas- 
1  as  it  consists  in  their  being  heard,  accepted,  and  received  by  the  church,— for 
reason  i)elongs  to  the  church  as  her  inalienable  right ;  and  which  she  may  exercise 
T  smaller,  as  well  as  greater  societies.  And,  consequently,  no  self-constituted  body, 
lier  in  the  church  or  out  of  it,  can  daim  to  be  put  in  possession  of  the  right  of 
lation  otherwise  than  by  usurpation.  When  traced  to  its  oriorin,  their  right  of  or- 
ion  will  be  found  similar  to  the  same  right  claimed  by  John  Wesley,  concerning 
h,  his  brother  Charles  said,  or  spoke  thus  : 

*^  Our  brother  John  hia  hands  on  Coke  has  laid, — 
But  who  laid  hands  on  him  ?  " 

18  men  of  the  New  Church  at  first  convened  and  associated  thenaselvos  together, 
tless  for  the  purpose  of  determining  and  deciding  on  some  specific  object,  or  ob- 
of  charity,  which  the  church  might  accompbsh  and  do.  All  then  was  harmony — 
13  unanimUy  and  peace.  All  then  saw  eye  to  eye,  and  lifted  up  the  voice  together, 
these  blissful  days  of  sunshine  were  soon  to  be*  succeeded  by  storms  and  tempests, 
pride  of  self-derived  intelligence  made  its  appearance ;  and  now  the  members 
lated  in  convention,  must  legislate  and  ^ive  law  to  church,  according  to  the  con- 
of  Jefierson's  Manual.  And  now  the  voice  of  charity  must  be  hushed  by  calls  for 
revious  question  !  Now  unanimity  is  no  more,  and  they  decide  on  objects  of  fiiith, 
b  the  men  of  the  church  must  believe  on  pain  of  being  esteemed  disorganizers,  by 
rities !  And  now,  as  might  be  expected,  antagonistic  conventions  make  their  ap- 
mce,  each  striving  who  shall  be  the  greatest ;  each  striving  who  shall  be  the 
ane  head^ver  all,  and  the  fountain  and  source  of  all  future  orSnations ! 
iiold,  then,  the  line  of -eternal  distinction  between  aasociatioi»  of  th!&  c;\iMXcViys<afi&- 
true  ord&,  tmd  all  others  founded  in  fblse  order ;  for  it  \&  \)l^  *l!\tfM&m\xo& 
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order  limit  themselTes  to  one  grand  object,  and  to  one  only:  nttneljr,  to  tke  work  of 
determiniDg  and  deciding  upon  such  things  or  objecta  as  may  be  approved  by  all  muud- 
moosly,  as  being  good ;  and  this  to  the  end,  that  the  things  or  objecta  decided  upon 
may  be  done  ani  accomplished  by  the  charch,  in  the  present  age.  Bat  those  in  nhe 
order,  take  np  the  fond  conceit  that  they  are  called  to  another  work  beridoi  tiiat  abcm 
noticed,  namely  the  work  of  determininp^  and  deciding  npoD  sadi  sentimeiitB,  iMag^  or 
objects  as  may  be  approved  by  the  nu^rity,  as  being  true ;  and  thia  to  the  end,  tint 
the  church  may  believe  and  practice  them,  botJi  in  her  present  and  fotore  ages. 

From  the  premises  it  follows,  that  the  man  of  the  T9^ew  Oharch,  iziie  to  his  prioci- 
pks,  must  needs  withdraw  his  support  from  all  manner  of  aswdationB  and  eonventioiii 
of  the  church,  whatever  may  be  their  ostensible  object,  if  he  diacovere  that,  in  tMr 
articles  of  oonfedaration,  they  have  left  a  gap  open  tmrongh  whidi  ravenous  wotves  mtf 
rush  in  and  rend  the  flodc— scatter  the  sheep ;  a  door  open  throogfa  wliidi  to  introdooa 
questions  of  doubtful  disputation— questions  involving  objects  of  fiaith  to  be  bditwti, 
rather  than  objects  of  cluurity  to  be  aceompUshed  and  q^me.  And  quesdooB,  the  diaoav- 
sion  of  which  never  fidls  to  set  a  man  against  his  brother,  and  the  deeisioii  c^  wUdi 
never  fisdls  to  divide  and  rend  the  churdi  into  two  disoordant  and  hostife  partioi  fti 
majority  and  minoriQr. 


MISCELLANY. 

SWEDBNBOBG  AND  PAUL. 

New  Yobe,  Febraaxy  26tli,  1855. 
Pbof.  Geo.  Bush, 

Editor  of  the  Bepository,  &c., 
Dear  Sir,— How  do  you  reconcile  Swedenborg's  view  of  Esau  as  denoting  the  **  Good 
of  Life  "(A,  C.  3300,  3322,  3336),  with  the  12th  chap,  of  St  Paul's  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  v.  16,  where  he  says  :— "  Lest  there  be  any  fornicator  or  profiine  person  as 
Esau,  who  for  one  morsel  of  meat  sold  his  birthright.  For  ye  know  how  tnat  aftio^ 
ward  when  he  would  have  inherited  the  blessii^,  he  was  rejected,  for  he  found  no  place 
of  repentance  though  he  sought  it  carefully  with  tears." 

Yours  respectfhlly, 

A  Studjbkt  of  t^  "Bible. 
REMARKS. 
A  somewhat  cloeer  inspection  of  what  Swedenborg  has  taught  respectiiig  the  repreaentatiTe 
function  of  Esau,  would  doubtless  have  precluded  the  above  inqoiry  of  **  A  Student  of  Oa 
Bible/'  He  would  have  seen,  we  think,  that  there  is  no  real  discrepancy  between  him  and 
Paul  requiring  to  be  reconciled.  Swedenborg's  language,  it  will  be  observed,  is,  that  **  by 
Esau  is  signified  the  good  of  the  natural  principle,"  that  is  to  say,  Esau  stands  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  good  of  the  natural  principle,  as  also  of  **  the  good  of  life,  derived  from 
influx  out  of  the  rational  principle  ;**  and  this  representative  character  he  could  sustain,  ad- 
mitting all  that  Paul  says  of  him  to  be  literally  true,  which  of  course  we  do  not  deny.  The 
law  of  representation  is  thus  stated  by  Swedenborg : 

"It  is  a  genernl  law  of  representation,  that  the  person  or  thing  which  represents  is  not  it 
all  reflected  on,  but  only  that  which  U  represented.  As  for  example :  Every  kine,  whoeoeTer 
he  was,  whether  in  Judah,  or  in  Israel,  or  even  in  Egypt  and  other  places,  might  represent 
the  Lord ;  their  regal  function  itself  is  representative,  whence  even  the  very  worst  of  kings 
roifi^ht  RUf«tain  this  representation  ;  as  Pharoah,  who  exalted  Joseph  over  the  land  of  Egypt, 
Nebuchadnezzar  in  Babylon  (Dan.  ii.  37,  88),  Saul,  and  the  other  kings  of  Judah  and  of  Isiael, 
of  whateioever  character  they  mi^Hit  be :  it  was  involved  in  the  very  anointing,  by  virtue  of 
which  they  were  called  the  anointed  of  Jehovah.  In  like  mnnner  all  prients,  how  many 
soever  they  were,  represented  the  Lord ;  the  priestly  office  itself  being  representative,  whence 
even  the  wicked  and  impure  could  Hustain  this  representation  as  well  as  others;  because,  in 
representatives,  Che  quality  of  the  person  repreMutuxg  is  not  ai  all  reflscted  on.** — A.  0, 186L 

Thrnt  tbia  iB  the  Ugtt  in  widdtiboOx  Esau  and  3ao(^«x«XA\^«^««^\B^  ^^DQ&^^aslvt^^^ 
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vtd  nKM^TC^  ii  ^xpnmAf  AMerted  by  our  awthor  in  the  sammiiig  up  of  their  spiritual  « 
torji  **Iq  order  that  the  drcmnatances  related  in  this  chapter  concerning  Bsan  and 
BOb  may  be  apprehended  as  to  what  they  signify  in  the  internal  sense,  the  thoughts  must 
nmored  entirely  from  the  historical,  consequently  from  the  permmt  of  Esau  and  Jacob, 
1  fiitiwd  thereof  must  be  substituted  the  things  thereby  represented,  liz.,  the  good  of  the 
■nl  principle  and  Its  truth,  foit  foanes  in  the  internal  sense  of  the  Word,  dgaify  nothing 
B  but  things.  When  the  good  of  the  natural  principle  and  its  truth  are  apprehended  in-' 
id  of  Esau  and  Jacob,  it  then  appears  cedent  how  the  case  is  with  respect  to  man^s 
[Sasiation  by  truth  and  good,  ^iz.,  that  in  the  beginning  truth  apparently  has  the  priority, 
lalio  snperiority  with  him,  although  good  in  reality  is  prior  and  superior/'—^.  O.  888ft. 
■i  tUs  it  appears  that  a  rich  spiritual  purport  is  latent  in  the  literal  narratiye,  describing 
il—ipoiary  priority  and  ascendancy  which  Jacob  gained  over  Esau.  That  spiritual  pur- 
ri  k,  that  in  the  process  of  regedlsration,  although  good  and  truth  are,  like  twins,  really 
leetred  and  bom  together,  yet  there  is  a  struggle  between  them,  and  truth  for  a  season 
ksfais  priority  and  gets  the  uppel*  hand,  although  eventually  this  order  of  thfaigs  is  reversed, 
d  the  elder,  instead  of  serving  the  younger,  receives  an  acknowledged  dominion  on  the  part 
the  younger.  This  is  indicated  by  Isaac*s  prophetic  declaration  concerning  Esau,  "  Upon  thy 
ord  thou  shalt  live,  and  shalt  serve  thy  brother,  and  it  shall  come  to  pass,  when  thou  shalt 
fs  dominion,  thou  shalt  break  his  yoke  from  off  thy  neck^*  (Gen.  27,  40).  This  is  briefly 
plained  as  follows:  "It  is  to  be  observed  that  man,  before  he  is  regenerated  (t.  e,  in  the 
ilier  stages  of  regeneratioif),  does  good  from  a  principle  of  truth,  but  after  he  is  regenerated, 
does  good  from  a  principle  of  good ;  or,  to  make  it  more  clear,  before  man  is  regenerated, 
does  good  from  the  understanding,  but  after  he  is  regenerated,  he  does  good  from  the  will ; 
t  good,  therefore,  which  is  from  the  understanding,  is  not  in  itself  good,  but  truth,  whereas 
•  good,  which  is  from  the  will,  is  good.  As  for  example,  be  who  does  not  honor  his 
lenta,  but  from  the  commandment  of  the  decalogue  is  taught  to  honor  them,  is  influenced 
'  the  commandment  in  the  honor  which  he  first  pays  them ;  this  honor,  however,  as  being 
ooBded  in  the  commandment,  is  not  good  in  itself,  because  it  does  not  proceed  from  a 
faidple  of  love,  but  either  from  obedience  to  the  law,  or  from  the  fear  of  punishment ; 
vertheless  it  is  called  the  good  of  truth,  yet  in  its  first  existence  it  is  truth,  inasmuch  as 
this  tfane  the  man  does  not  do  good  but  truth ;  whereas  when  he  honors  his  parents  from 
principle  of  love,  then  it  is  good :  the  same  is  true  in  other  instances.** — A,  C.  3296. 
Kow  the  purpose  for  which  Paul,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  alluded  to  the  case  of 
n  did  not  require  him  to  recognize  this  interior  drift  involved  in  the  Mosaic  record.  His 
fKt  was  to  draw  an  important  practical  lesson  from  the  literal  recital,  which  he  took  as  he 
md  it,  neither  affirming  nor  denying  an  ulterior  meaning  in  the  historian's  words.  So  far 
the  letter  is  concerned,  Esau  is  set  before  us  as  an  impatient  or  impulsive  personage,  who, 
der  the  prompting  of  bodily  appetite,  rashly  bartered  away,  for  a  momentary  gratification, 
inestimable  blessing,  of  which  he  shortly  after  repented  with  unavailing  tears ;  and  this 
imple  the  apostle  would  hold  up  in  terrorem  before  the  eyes  of  those  who  might  be  tempt- 
to  a  like  perilous  precipitancy  in  throwing  away  their  hopes  of  eternal  life.  This  use  of 
)  incident  waa  perfectly  legitimate,  but  it  militates  not  at  all  with  that  representative  or 
ritnal  import  which  Swedenborg  ascribes  to  it.  It  m  by  no  means  an  endorsing  of  the 
ml  sense  as  the  only  sense  of  the  narrative.  In  like  manner,  when  he  say^,  ia  hi^  Epistle 
the  Corinthians,  "  I  fear  lest  by  any  means,  as  the  serpent  beguiled  Eve  through  bis  subtilty, 
your  minds  should  be  corrupted  from  the  simplicit  j  that  is  in  Christ,**  we  are  not  authorized 
regard  his  language  as  necessitating  the  interpretation  which  supposes  that  a  literal  earth- 
Wfdng  serpent  was  the  real  actor  in  the  transaction  fecorded.  His  drift  in  the  reference 
I  not  can  upon  him  to  pronounce  upon  that  point  So  when  our  Lord  would  warn  his 
Niplet  of  th«  daaigar  of  apottttoy,  and  for  that  porpose  Bays  to  l2b«a^  ^^B«mjBii^tt«  \«f^% 
^•wammmt  bound  to  mppoae  ttuU  h»  would  thereby  ouiellioii  <bA  VdM^oAl  \»R  \m)(&% 
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tnuisfonned  into  » litanl  pQlar  of  salt    The  monition  to  be  adminiitered  was  Ytrj  proptriy    |r 
dedudble  from  the  sense  of  the  letter  alone.  i- 

There  is,  moreover,  still  less  ground  for  our  correspondent's  intimation  of  a  discreptiiei    [ 
between  Swedenborg  and  Paul,  when  we  advert  to  the  fiict  of  Esau's  representative  chaiaeter    ^ 
having  an  opposite  scope  in  certain  other  relations,  and  denoting  the  evil  of  fife,  or  of  isIC*    . 
hyve,  as  we  are  hifbrmed  it  occasionally  does.    Thus,  ^^fy  the  Word  throughout,  mentSon  ii   «c 
'made  of  Esau,  and  also  of  Edom,  and  by  Eiau  is  signified  the  good  of  the  natural  prindplej    li 
but  in  an  opposite  sense,  Esau  signifies  the  evil  of  self-love,  before  false  principles  are  so  ftff  '* 
adjoined  to  that  love ;  and  Edom  signifies  the  evil  of  that  love  when  those  false  principles  ait    ? 
a4Joined  to  it.    Several  names  in  the  Word  have  an  opposite  sense  as  has  been  oftea  ahq^   ^ 
above,  by  reason  that  what  is  good  and  true  in  the  Church,  in  process  of  time  degemiatw    i 
into  what  is  evil  and  false  by  various  adulterations.**—^.  C.  8822.   This  explains  the  Tatkadi   « 
in  the  change  of  representative  import  in  the  same  namif  so  that  a  striking  analogy  between    > 
the  Esaus  of  the  two  writers  is  seen  to  exist    "  In  an  opposite  sense,  by  Esau  and  Edom  are 
represented  those  who  turn  away  from  good,  in  that  they  altogetiier  despise  truth,  and  are 
wiwilling  that  any  thing  of  truth  should  be  adjoined,  which  is  owing  principally  to  self-love, 
wherefore,  in  an  opposite  sense,  by  Esau  and  Edom  such  persons  are  represented.** — A,  C. 
882S.     Does  not  this  bring  the  two  suiBcieotly  into  parallelism  to  satisfy  the  querist?    If 
not  Esau  enough  of  a  **  profkne  person,**  as  here  exhibited  in  his  representative  character,  to 
remove  the  difficulty  in  question  ?    If  our  reply  should  fidl  to  satisfy  **  A  Student  of  tht 
Bible,**  we  trust  we  may  hear  from  him  again. 


DR.  ACHILLI  AND  THE  «  EVANGELICALS  "  OF  PEORIA,  ILL. 

Our  readers  will  recollect  that  we  have  occasionally  adverted  to  the  fact  of  Dr.  Achilli*s  hav* 
ing  embraced  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Church  and  of  his  having  executed  a  translation  into 
Italian  of  Swedenborg*8  tract  entitled  ^*  The  Doctrine  of  Life,**  which  has  been  stereotyped 
through  the  agency  of  a  N.  C.  friend  in  Boston.  From  the  ensuing  articles,  which  we  trans- 
fer to  our  pages  from  the  Peoria  (111.)  papc^rs,  it  appears  that  the  Doctor  has  fallen  among  the 
Philistines  in  that  place,  though  fortunately  he  has  found  Fome  good  friends  who  were  prompt 
to  come  to  the  rescue,  and  who,  we  think,  have  rescued  him  in  a  triumphant  manner.  Our 
readers,  we  doubt  not,  will  be  of  our  opinion  after  reading  the  documents  we  now  present  to 
them.  The  first  is  the  indictment  brought  against  him  by  the  six  evangelical  (i.  e.  gospel- 
like) clergyman  of  Peoria  whose  names  are  appended : 

Peobia,  Feb.  17. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — We  ask  a  place  in  your  paper  to  present  the  following  facts : 

Last  Saturday  morning  Dr.  Acnilli  called  on  one  of  the  undersigned  and  requested 
an  introduction  "  to  the  evanjjelical  clergrmen  *'  of  this  city.  He  was  so  introduced, 
and  then  requested  admission  into  the  pulpits  of  the  city,  in  order  to  present  the  sub- 
ject of  the  circulation  of  the  Bible  in  Italy,  and  to  take  collections  for  the  same.  He 
stated  that  he  was  a  member  of  "the  Evangelical  Protestant  Church  of  Italy,*'  and 
was  very  enthusiastic  in  expressin"^  his  confidence  in  the  results  which  would  immedi- 
ately follow  the  introduction  of  tW  Bible  into  that  country. 

Judge  of  our  surprise  when  we  read  tliis  morning,  in  the  PresSj  a  statement,  made  on 

the  authority  of  Prof.  Bush,  that  Dr.  Achilli  is  a  Swedenborgian,  that  "  despotic  Po- 

.   pery  and  evangelical  Protestanisra  "  are  considered  by  him  "  equally  abhorrent  to  the 

true  genius  of  the  Italian  race,"  that  "  he  is  desirous  of  devoting  the  remainder  of  his 

life  to  the  advancement  of  the  J^qw  Church."    Our  surprise  is  the  greater  from  the 

fact  that,  in  accompanying  around  the  city  the  clergyman  who  introduced  him,  Dr.  A.  was 

told  that  "  that  was  the  Swedenborgian  church  ;"  but  this  did  not  elicit  any  expression 

<^  sympathy  for  SwedeDborgianism,  nor  did  he  mqniTe  foe  the  SwoienbornaD  dergy- 

iDdn,  iior  so  ikr  as  If  e  are  aware  did  h»  maikft  ^ixmasi^  >B;3Q0^tTii  \a  w£3  isn^Mst  ^  ^M 
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fanrch  whfle  in  the  city.  His  request  was  paHicaIar~to  be  iDtrodnoed*' to  the  evaa- 
dical  clergymen  of  the  dty" — ^thiat "  he  was  a  member  of  the  Eyangelical  Church  of 
Illy." 

If  the  statonents  in  the  ¥ress  are  true,  Dr.  Achilli  has  practised  a  ctobs  imposition 
pern  usy  by  concealing  his  real  sentiments  and  professing  opinions  which  he  did  not  en- 
stain.  By  this  deception  he  has  gained  access  to  pulpitSi  and  taken  contributions, 
Mdi  we  and  our  congregations  ^ould  have  refused  if  we  had  had  any  suspicion  of  the 
idB  in  the  case,  for  we  oan  see  nothing  that  would  be  gained  by  conrertmg  the  Ital- 
mB  firom  Popoy  to  Swedenborgianism.  We  are  utterly  at  a  losd  to  understand  how 
iy  honest  man  who  abhorred ''  evangelical  Protestantism  "  as  much  as  he  does ''  des- 
cilie  Popery"  can  pretend  to  be  a  ij^testant  in  order  to  gain  access  to  Protestant 
ripits  and  obtain  mone]r  from  Protestant  congrenitions.  If  Dr.  Achilli  it  a  Sweden- 
(■gian,  he  must  relinquish  all  claims  to  common  honesty,  unless  he  cease  from  such  a 
gone  and  return  the  money  he  has  collected.  K  Dr.  Achilli  is  not  a  Swedenborgian, 
\  k  ^e  to  him  that  the  stain  upen  his  moral  character  be  removed. 

A.  CoFPEY,  Va^or  l5f  Vrt^,  Church. 

H.  Q.  Weston,  Pastor  1st  Bap,  Church, 

J.  W.  Craorapt,  Rector  Prot,  Epis,  Church. 

H.  Adaks,  Pastor  Congregational  Church. 

BoBT.  P.  Farris,  Pastor  2d  Presb.  Church. 

Caleb  Foster,  Pastor  Meth.  Epis.  Church. 

To  this  communication  our  ready  and  able  N.  C.  brother  Storry,  who  ofiSciates  for  the  re- 
9inn  in  that  place,  promptly  responded  in  the  following  conclusive  article: 

Peoria,  Feb.  20, 1855. 
Editors  op  Press, 

Gentlemen  : — In  your  paper  of  this  morning  a  communication  appeared,  signed  by 
six  of  the  clergymen  of  this  city,  stating  that  if  Dr.  Achilli  is  a  Swedenborgian,  as 
Etoted  in  the  Press  of  Saturday,  he  is  guilty  of  "  practising  a  gross  imposition  "  and 
"  deception,"  in  desiring  an  introduction  to  the  evangelical  clergy  of  this  city,  and  re- 
qoesting  admission  into  their  pulpits,  in  order  to  present  the  subject  of  the  circulation 
of  the  &ible  in  Italy,  and  to  take  collections  for  the  same. 

As  this  grave  charge  is  not  only  calculated  to  prejudice  the  public  mind  against  Dr. 
A,  but  also  against  the  receivers  of  the  doctrines  of  Swedenborg  generally,  I  ask,  as 
an  act  of  justice,  the  privilege  of  making  a  few  remarks  in  reply  to  the  communication 
in  question. 

The  object  of  Dr.  A.  in  requesting  admission  into  Evangeliral  Pulpits  is  distinctly 
nid  to  be  '*  to  present  the  subject  of  the  circulation  of  the  Bible  in  Italy,  and  to  take 
oontribntions  for  the  same."  Now,  is  there  any  reason  why  a  "  Swedenborgian"  should 
Dot  feel  as  much  interest  in  this  object  as  a  member  of  any  other  denomination  ?  And 
if  he  did  feel  such  interest,  and  felt  called  upon  to  make  an  effort  to  accomplish  it,  is 
there  any  reason  why  he  should  not  do  so  ?  We  presume  that  none  will  deny  him  this 
right ;  and  if  so,  then,  thus  far,  supposing  Dr.  A.  to  be  a  Swedenborgiany  he  is  guilty  of 
no  wrong. 

Every  man  having  an  object  to  accomplish,  adopts  such  measures  as  to  him  seem 
calculated  to  effect  the  end  proposed.  Dr.  A.  evidently  believes  that  the  best  means  of 
ftocomplishing  the  object  he  has  in  view,  is  by  making  appeals  to  the  congregations  of 
eraogelical  churches,  who  profess  to  sympathise  with  him  in  circulating  the  Bible  in 
Italy,  and  hence  he  seeks  introduction  to  their  ministers,  and  requests  admission  into 
thor  pulpits.  In  this,  where  is  the  wrong  ?  If.  men  think  alike  on  a  certain  subject, 
lod  both  are  desirous  of  accomplishing  the  same  object,  though  their  views  may  be 
'wide  as  the  poles  asunder  "  on  other  subjects,  can  they  not  work  together  to  accom- 
ilisli  the  ends  they  have  in  common  ?  It  is  plain  that  if  they  have  charity  they  can. 
It  is  only  where  this  Christian  grace  is  wanting  that  they  will  refuse  to  do  so. 

But  Dr.  A.  is  charged  with  "  concealing  his  real  sentiments  and  professing  opinions 
irbich  he  did  not  entertain."  But  on  what  subject  did  he  conceal  his  real  sentiments, 
Qiat  it  was  his  duty  fo  declare,  and  criminal  in  him  to  conceal  ?  He  mi^rht  not  declare 
his  own  private  opmions  respecting  certain  doctrines  of  religion,  but  this  was  a  subject 
Khat  was  foreign  to  the  object  of  his  mission,  and  which  did  not  concern.these  gentle- 
DMO  to  Imow ;  and,  furthermore^  it  waa  one  which,  to  force  uxmeceeaaxikV^  %s^\nffii^<is^ 
Bd  upoa  tkem,  be  no  doabt  Mt,  and  which  the  lesolt  fiilly  ahowB  ^«&  corc^^^^soN^ 
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have  been  prejiidicial  to  the  caiise  he  had  in  hand.  And'if  then  gentlemen  reeSy  »> 
prove  of  this  cause,  and  the  knowledge  that  he  withheld  would  have  indneed  tfani  u 
refuse  their  aid,  which  they  confess  it  would,  then  they  ought  to  be  glad,  fbr  the  nki 
of  the  cause,  that  he  did  withhold  it ;  otherwise  they  wouM  have  been  d^iiived  d  m 
opportunity  of  doing  a  good  work.  As  a  prudent  man,  he  was  justififld  in  ooneeoBoK 
these  sentiments,  because  by  declaring  them  he  would  have  been  doing  aa  injury  tea 
cause  that  both  they  and  he  desire  to  promote. 

And  what  opinions  did  he  inx>feBB  that  he  did  not  entertain?   Thie  is  a  ^ve  i 
and  proof  ought  to  be  given  to  sustain  it,  but  such  pro<^  is  not  affivrded  in  thk  i 


ment.  The  only  appearance  of  proof  upon  which  uie  charge  seems  to  be  bawd  k 
tiiat ''  be  stated  that  ne  was  a  mdnber  of  the  Evangelical  Pr^estant  Ohurdi  of  Ita^ 
K  he  did  state  this  who  can  deny  it  7  It  is  to  be  presumed,  until  proved  to  the  em* 
trary,  that  the  statement  is  true.  And  it  mav  be  so,  and  yet  he  may  be  a  receiw  dt 
the  doctrines  taught  by  Swedenborff.  The  charge,  ther6fi>re,  that  he  **  nrotend  of» 
ions  that  he  did  not  entertain,"  is  altogether  a  gratuitous  one,  from  all  tiiat  f^pesiti 
the  contrary  in  his  communication. 

The  conmiunication  goes  on  to  say, "  By  this  deception  he  has  gained  aceesB  to  pal* 
pita  axkd  taken  contributions,  whicn  we  and  our  congregations  would  have  refosed,  if 
we  had  had  any  suspicion  of  the  facts  in  the  case,  for  we  can  see  nothingthat  wonM  be 
gained  by  converting  the  Italians  from  Popery  to  Swedenbornanism."  There  has  ben 
no  deception  in  the  case.  Dr.  A.  stated  his  obiect  and  asked  aid  of  the  Ghnstiani  of 
Peoria.  The  contributions  were  given  to  circulate  the  Scriptures  in  Italv,  and  if  thn  ii 
going  to  convert  the  Italians  from  Poperv  to  Swedenborgianismt  then  tnose  who  think 
that  nothing  will  be  gained  thereby  ought  not  to  give  weir  money  to  send  the  RMa 
But  I  am  aware  that  the  gentleman  intended  to  convey  no  such  meaning  as  this  by  ths 
words  quoted  from  their  communicatioD.  They  assume  that  Dr.  A.  wul  not  uae  thdr 
contributions  to  send  the  Bible  to  Italy,  an  assumption  which  there  is  not  the  least 
grounds  to  support,  and  which  it  is  difficidt  to  reconcile  with  that  charity  that "  think- 
eth  no  evil.''  Thomas  Stobkt. 

But  this  w«a  not  all ;  a  volunteer  response  from  a  non-Swedenborgian  appears  in  the  mm 
paper  on  the  same  day.    This  clinches  the  nail  so  effectually  driven  by  our  brother  Stony. 

For  the  Peori  Daily  Ptcm. 

There  appeared  in  your  paper  this  morning,  a  communication  signed  by  several  deri* 
cal  gentlemen,  who  styled  themselves  "  The  Evangelical  clergymen  of  the  city."    • 

It  was  not  quite  clear  to  my  mind  (and  from  certain  comments  that  I  have  heard 
passed  upon  that  communication,  I  presume  I  am  not  alone  in  this  matter)  what  right 
these  gentlemen  could  claim  to  arrogate  to  themselves  this  title,  to  the  exclusion  of 
other  clergymen,  of  equal  sincerity,  learning,  and  intelligence,  who  receive  the  Bible  as 
their  rule  of  faith  and  practice.  As  well  might  the  leaders  of  either  of  the  great  politi- 
cal parties  of  this  country  arrogate  to  themselves  the  title  of  American  patriots,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  leaders  of  the  opposite  party,  who  nevertheless  might,  equally  with 
themselves,  profess  allegiance  to  the  constitution,  though  with  a  different  interpretation 
of  that  instrument. 

But  enough  on  this  point.  Such  assumptions  as  the  one  indicated  above  smack 
strongly  of  illibcrality,  and  I  was  thus  led  to  notice  it  as  a  prelude  to  a  subject  of  more 
importance. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  even  admitting  the  "  statements  of  the  Press,"  "  made 
on  the  authority  of  Prof.  Bush,"  to  be  true^  the  character  of  Dr.  Achilli  may  wove  to  have 
b'een,  in  this  clerical  communication,  rashly  aspersed.  I  know  but  little  or  this  gentle- 
man, having  never  met  with  him,  but  from  the  facts  thus  far  elicited,  and  which  during 
the  past  week  have  e.n^ted  some  talk  and  no  little  amusement  on  the  street  and  in 
social  circles,  I  do  not  perceive  that  his  conduct  has  rendered  him  justly  obnoxious  te 
the  charge  of  "  deception."  It  is  very  possible  that  Dr.  Achilli's  conception  of  the 
term  "  Evangelical "  is  more  comprehensive  than  that  of  the  "  clerevman  who  intro- 
duced him."  Common  charity  requires  us  to  believe  that  he  could,  if  an  opportnni^ 
had  been  afforded  him,  have  e34)lained  his  words  in  consistency  with  "  common 
honesty." 

I  do  not  conceive  that  Dr.  Achilli  was  under  any  obligation,  while  concerned  about 
an  object  having  in  it  nothing  of  a  sectarian  character,  to  obtrude  any  allusion  to  his 
own  pecaliar  views.  Under  all  the  ciicnniBUxioea  ot  ^eaBR^ai^noBfe^t  dalkacyiiuii 
have  reBtrained  any  such  allnsion. 
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Ha  B&mm  to  htm  ptoeed  hinself  before  tiieae  dergrmeA  and  tlie  oomiiranity,  b^  their 
ra  ihowing,  upon  the  broad  common  platfinrm  of  the  Bible.  He  came  sohdiiDg 
lODBj  to  drcnlate  not  Swedeoborgian  books  nor  a  Swedeabornan  bible— for  this  sect 
It  DO  bible  peculiar  to  itself— bat  the  Bible,  the  platform  and  the  constitution  of  aJl 
tofentant  sects. 

I  m  at  a  Ion  to  conceive  what  neoenary  connection  Dr.  Achilli's  private  opinion 
neetiDf^  the  prevailing  Protestantism  ca^  have  with  his  efforts  to  circulate  that 
iUe  which,  in  common  with  other  Protestants,  he  accepts.  And  even  though  he  be 
■boos  of  devoting  his  life  to  the  propagation  of  New  Ghnrch  views,  is  he  therefore 
iUcMod  firom  entotaining  an  object  not  inconsistent  with  this?  What  that  ^ntle* 
IB  kas  aaid  or  done,  that  anthoanaes  as  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  his  intentions  in  this 
matdf  we  are  not  told. 

tt  baa  been  lonff  costomary,  in  the  eastern  cities,  for  clergymen  of  all  denominations 
t  participate  in  ue  meetings  of  the  Bible  society.  And  recently,  we  hear  of  a  similar 
Mmisition  in  the  neighboring  city  of  Chicago,  clergymen  of  the  most  widely  differ- 
l|^  views  in  theoloey  striking  luinds  around  a  common  altar.  It  has  been  reserved  for 
10  "  Evangelical  dergymen  of  Peoria,"  to  make  the  discovery  that  efforts  to  circulate 
10  Bible  necessarily  involve  the  attempt  to  propacate  a  pecuuar  interpretation  of  it. 
I  have  fidth  to  brieve  that  the  wora  of  Ctod  wul  find  its  way  to  the  mind  and  heart 
f  Italy  without  the  guiding  rein  of  a  creed,  and  even  from  these  clergymen's  stand- 
oint,  that  its  pure  lessons  can  derive  no  contamination  from  the  instrument  that  Qod 

Yin  this  cause  ^ploy  for  its  circulation. 
cannot  think,  that  the  apprehensions  of  this  clerical  junto,  with  reference  to  the  con- 
■iion  of  the  Italians  from  Popery  to  Swedeoborgianism,  are  gratuitous  and  without 
nandation.    I  hope  that  Dr.  Achifii  will  return  the  money,  though  not  for  the  reason 
■ggcrted  in  that  communication. 

Tours  respectfully,  • 

PlK>BiA,  Feb.  20, 1855.  Not  a  Swedenboboiam. 

Of  the  final  issue  of  the  affair  we  have  not  heard.  One  of  the  reverend  gentlemen  above 
Modoned  no  doubt  owes  an  ancient  grudge  to  the  New  Church,  viewed  in  any  of  its 
eptesentatives,  by  way  of  reprisals  for  the  discomfiture  he  met  with  a  year  ago  in  some  pub- 
ie  aisaalts  made  by  him  upon  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Dispensation.  We  suspect  he  will 
ed  that  he  has  Cured  no  better  in  the  latter  instance  than  in  the  former.  In  all  this,  how- 
iver,  ^ere  is  no  assumption  on  the  part  of  the  New  Church  in  regard  to  any  of  Dr.  A.^8  ante- 
•deots.  It  is  merely  the  pronouncing  of  a  verdict  upon  a  recent  charge  having  respect  to  the 
itiient^  and  not  the  past 
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..— IsiuxL  AND  THE  Gentiles.  Contributions  to  the  History  of  the  Jews,  from  the 
EarheH  Times  to  the  Present  Day,  By  Dr.  Isaac  DaCosta,  of  Amsterdam,  New 
York:  Robert  Carter  and  Brothers.    1855. 

The  recommendation  to  the  eye  of  the  clear  large  type,  the  exquisite  paper,  and 
be  exoeUent  binding  of  this  volume,  is  not  impaired  but  rather  heightened  by  the 
■Mxr  of  its  contents.  It  gives  in  moderate  compass  perhaps  the  best  conspectus  to 
e  met  with  in  English  of  the  external  history  of  the  Jews,  by  one  of  their  own 
lood,  bat  of  the  Christian  faith.  The  names  of  DaCosta  and  Cappadose,  both 
wdenta  in  Holland,  have  been  long  familiar  to  the  Christian  world  aa  distinguished 
nd  exemplary  converts  from  Judaism,  who  have  remained  firm  to  their  convictions  in 
ie  nudat  of  many  trials  and  persecutions.  The  present  work  has  a  fourfold  divi- 
atk :  the  first  gives  a  glance  over  the  principal  jTeatures  of  the  Jewish  history^ 
efine  the  deatmctioo  ofJeroasdem,  -with  a  short  account  of  the  sobvec^xiQD.^  iakA  ^i 
ka#  dij.    Tbe  second  gireBBTiew  of  the  Jewish  people  in  ikicai  &.o^\&  w^'^bl^-^ 
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iiy  of  the  East  and  the  West,  from  the  £eJ1  of  their  temple  and  ooontry  to  Ot  la 
dose  of  the  Middle  Ages.    The  third  contaiiui  a  history  of  the  Jewish  exiles  k  ji 
Spain  and  Portugal — countries  that  have  for  centuries  been  very  much  the  resot  m 
of  the  Jews.    The  fourth  treats  the  position  of  the  Jews  in  their  connexion  witii  . 
the  Reformation,  the  subsequent  reyoluti<ms,  and  the  great  social  and  politkal  -^ 
movements  of  the  present  day.    In  this  last  part  also,  the  author  considen  tite 
prophetic  destiny  of  his  people,  and  their  relation  to  the  Lord's  Second  Advent  sad 
the  establishment  of  his  kingdom.    On  this  head,  the  author  evinces  that  tiw 
peculiar  idea  of  Jewish  restoration  and  Jewish  exaltation  still  holds  its  place  in  hv  ■ 
mind,  and  that  he  has  therefore  no  conception  of  a  spiriCnal  fulfilment  of  the  pn-  ^ 
dictions  of  the  ancient  prophets.    He  proposes,  he  says,  to  contemplate  Israel  tf  ^ 
the  people  of  the  greatest  privileges  and  the  darkest  transgressions :  the  deepait    - 
tribulation  and  the  brightest  hopes ;  and  though  a  wide  gulf  has  been  long  &nd   ' 
between  them  and  the  nations  of  the  world,  yet  he  holds  that  **  they  vrill  one  dty  * 
enjoy  together  their  respective  privileges,  united  forever^  and  yet  never  confounded.^  ^ 
This  sounds  the  key-note  of  that  peculiar  theory  of  interpretation  advocated  by  Mr.  ' 
Lord  and  others,  which  exalts  and  glorifies  the  letter  at  the  expense  of  the  spirit  ^ 
We  can  only  say  in  regard  to  the  theory,  they  will  find  themsdves  mistaken — an  itit  " 

icising  per  contra  to  which  we  invoke  their  attention.  - 

a 

2. — The  Ways  of  Life  ;  showing  the  Right  Way  and  Wrong  Way;  contrasting Ae 
High  Way  and  the  Low  Way ;  the  True  Way  and  the  False  Way ;  the  Uj^ari 
Way  dnd  the  Downward  Way  ;  the  Way  of  Honor^  and  the  Way  of  Dishonor,  By 
Rev.  G.  S.  Weaver,  Author  of '^  Hopes  and  Helps^^^  ^^ Mental  Science^*'  tec.  New 
York :  Fowlers  and  Wells.     1855. 

The  Reverend  gentleman  who  has  indited  this  volume,  has  shown  himself  an 
ethical  teacher  of  no  common  x)rder.  The  treatise  is  strictly  preceptive,  and  if 
Seneca  had  been  a  Christian,  he  could  hardly  have  surpassed  the  Missouri  moralist 
in  the  intrinsic  worth  of  his  maxims,  and  the  pith  and  point  of  the  style  in»which 
they  are  conveyed.  Indeed,  for  terse,  sententious,  epigrammatic  forms  of  expres- 
sion, tendbg  to  fix  striking  thoughts  by  appropriate  phraseology,  we  have  not 
lately  seen  its  equal.  Still,  we  seem  to  perceive  it  defective  on  the  score  of  not 
unfolding  the  connexion  between  our  weakness  and  the  Divine  strength.  If  a  msn 
has  the  vigorous  moral  will  to  ultimate  good  principles  in  a  course  of  virtuous  or 
righteous  action,  this  volume  will  serve  as  an  admirable  Directory  in  regard  to  the 
right  mode  of  doing  it,  but  it  is  "profoundly  silent  as  to  the  source  from  which  cor 
spiritual  life  is  to  be  reinforced. 

3. — Memoir  op  Rev.  Joseph  Badger.  By  E.  G.  Holland.  Third  Edition.  New 
York :  C.  S.  Francis  &  Co.    1855. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  was  pre-eminently  a  man  of  character.  He  could  not 
but  have  made  his  mark  in  the  world,  whatever  the  sphere  in  which  he  was  called  to 
move.  Coming  early  into  the  Church,  he  brought  with  him  a  life  of  fervency,  energy, 
and  effectiveness  seldom  equalled.  He  was  a  man  who  would  have  been  an  invaluable 
accession  to  any  religious  body,  and  after  forming  an  acquaintance  with  his  life  and 
labors,  from  the  well  written  biography  of  Mr.  Holland,  we  are  not  at  all  surprised 
that  his  memory  is  so  dearly  cherished  by  the  Christians  among  whom  he  was  emphati^ 
ally  a  burning  and  shining  light.  Besides  being  a  person  of  commanding  native  talent, 
he  waa  withal  of  a  sweet  and  lovely  spirit,  and  as  a  preacher  possessed  an  unction— a 
mdthig  pathos,  by  which  his  congregjatAona  w'ero  craa>X^  fNS(ATkfi&.  TVa  intaral  p9^ 
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limpg  to  tlie  sabjiaet  is  so  abeorbing,  that  it  is  only  by  a  special  reflaction  that  we 
ni  oar  thoogbts  to  the  author,  bat  when  we  do,  we  feel  that  he  has  managed  his 
■t  with  admirable  jodgment  and  tact. 

i — SpiBirnALisK.  By  John  W.  Edmonds  aivd  Geoboe  T.  Dextbb.  YoL  IL  New 
York:    Partridge  and  Brittan.    1855. 

If  the  present  volome  of  this  work  had  been  pablished  simoltaneoosly  with  its  pro- 
xenor,  we  shook!  have  had  no  occasion  to  vary  the  tone  or  the  letter  of  the  critiqae 
Udi  we  then  penned  npon  the  production,  and  the  tenor  of  which  oar  readers  may  per- 
9B  be  able  to  recall.  It  is  made  ap  of  a  similar  material  with  the  first  volume,  to 
it^  of  a  series  of  alleged  communications  from  the  spirits  of  Bacon  and  of  Sweden- 
org,  together  with  a  large  admixture  of  Judge  Edmonds'  own  visions,  which  we  must 
i  aO  honesty  confess  to  be  of  equal  value  with  what  is  professedly  spoken  by  those 
bstrioos  men  through  his  pages.  That  there  is  sometiiing  curious  in  these  utter- 
lees — that  there  is  a  mysterious  prompting  in  them  behind  the  curtain  of  the  con- 
ioasoesB  of  the  writers — ^we  have  no  disposition  to  deny,  but  that  a  single  sentence  in 
Us  volome  was  ever  dictated  by  the  veritable  spirit  of  Swedenborg,  we  have  no  more 
faa  than  that  it  proceeded  from  the  spirit  of  Julius  Csesar  or  TecumseL  But  to  us 
he  most  curious  thing  about  the  whole  matter  is,  that  minds  of  the  calibre  of  Judge 
Sdmonds'  can  find  in  these  dreamy  sentimentalities  any  thing  to  satisfy  a  reasonable 
Hotal  craving.  We  can  not  well  conceive  of  any  more  grievous  penance  than  to  be 
(Qodged  to  feed  upon  such  meagre  fare  as  is  served  up  to  us  in  these  so-styled  spiritual 
Bsbes.  In  fiict  it  is  in  the  pages  of  this  volume  that  we  seem  to  see  Swedenborg  doing 
that  the  old  story  reports  of  him  in  his  life-time,  viz.  setting  empty  plates  upon  his 
able  for  absent  guests. 

i.— The  Land  of  the  Saracen  ;  or^  Pictures  of  'Palestine^  Asia  Minor ^  Sicily  and 
Spain.    By  Bayard  Taylor.    New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam.     1855. 

**  Pictures"  is  the  true  term  to  apply  to  Mr.  Taylor's  description  of  foreign  men 
lad  things.  The  graphic  power  of  his  pen  is  admirable,  and  though  we  obtain 
bom  his  pages  on  Palestine  no  information  topographical  or  statistical  that  is  es- 
pecially new,  yet  with  no  traveller  do  we  journey  onward  with  more  anmingled 
plaasore  than  with  him  who  here  takes  us  over  the  land  of  the  Saracen. 


EDITORIAL    ITEMS. 

The  great  favor  with  which  the  Rev.  E.  D.  Rendell^s  Antediluvian  History  was  received 
ijrtbe  Church  aad  by  the  public,  and  the  unprecedented  rapidity  of  its  sale,  may  well,  have 
noooraged  him  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  promise  to  undertake  the  elucidation  of  The  Post' 
Ulunan  History.  This  is  now  in  the  Press;  and  is  proeeeding  as  rapidly  as  a  careful  atten- 
bo  to  its  correctness  and  appearance  will  permit.  It  will  be  printed  uniform  with  its  former 
olimie ;  and  will  be,  it  is  cont^idered,  as  interesting  as  to  its  contents.  The  price  will  be  6«. 
P  50) ;  but  persons  forwarding  their  names  as  subscribers  prior  to  its  publication,  will  be 
9p]ied  at  5s,  ($1  2^,  without  cost  for  carriage. 

We  have  recently  learnt,  somewhat  to  our  surprise,  that  the  fiunous  Count  Las  Casas,  who 
M  with  Napoleon  the  First  at  St  Helena  and  wrote  his  Memoirs,  and  who  has  recently 
BfMurted  to  the  eternal  world,  has  left  to  M.  Le  Boys  des  Guays,  a  sum  of  £88  ($415)  a 
Mr  slerliog  for  ten  years.  Las  Casas  is  said  to  have  been  a  contributor  to  the  French  trans- 
tioos  of  Swedenborg  mider  the  ugoAture  ot  **  Diendonn6."  Fram  tSi^  tiha  Vniansx^  Na^i^ 
mifi  wamuUed Umt he  mm m  noeiywof  the  Heavenly  DookiiMB. 
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W«leamfroia  JUJSodMm*g  Qnarterly  AdvertiaaNtiMi  a  new  edition  l^KJuet  been  pabU 
of  the  lite  Rev.  Mr.  Proud*s  A^d  NRnittei^t  Laat  Legacy  to  the  New  Chtifth.  This  is  m 
mere  reprint ;  the  work  has  undergone  a  thorough  and  careful  reyision,  and  been  somew 
abridged  by  the  omission  of  subjects  relating  especially  to  circumstances  and  afi&irs  of 
church  in  its  earlier  days,  which  hare  entirely  lost  their  interest  It  will  now,  therefor^ 
what  its  author  intended — "  of  particular  and  lasting  use  to  the  members  of  the  New  Olpre 
The  work  was  originally  published  in  the  year  1.818,  and  has  for  a  lon^  time  been  \ 
able ;  its  republication  therefbrc  Mr  very  accep&ble,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  wiH  be  i 
tire.    Its  contents  are  diTided  into  87  sections,  as  under :  '    ^      <V . 

1.  General  Address.  2.  To  Ministers  and  TiCaders  of  Societies.  8.  The  OM<i|f.Ccii< 
enee,'Aa»oeiation,.or  A^semblr.  .4.  .Union  of  8e4timent  6.  The  Doctrines\Tniih8«.  M  M 

Sles  of  the  Lord^si^ew  Church.  6.  Divine  Wjinbip,  ivnd  especially  Public  Worship.  7.  i 
t&te  of  nihd,  Manner,  and  fiflfbct  of  Public  Keltgious  Worship.  8.  Church  Discipiin^^ 
The^  ObtigH^ons,  Duties,  and  Uae^of  Members  of  the  New  Church.  10.  Members  wbot 
Opulent;  or  who  occupy  Superior  Situations  nn  Life.  11.  Married  Members  of  the  N 
Church.  12.  The  ConjugialMV  M^^ried  State.  13.  To  Parents  on  their  Parental  Duties. 
To  Masters  and  Mistresseo  ft  the  New  Church.  16.  To  Tonng  Persons  of  the  New  Char 
Male  and-  Female,  who  fire» Unmarried.  16.  Recreations,  Pleasures,  and  Amusements. 
The  Conduct  of  New  Qhucph  Christians  in  the  World,  and  their  various  Concerns  with  R 
kind.  18.  Company  SBid' Conversation.  19.  The  "Proprium"  of  Man,  sometimes  des»igDt 
the  "  Selfhood."  20.  Taking  up  the  Cross  and  following  the  Lord.  21.  To  the  Poorer  Mi 
bers  of  the  Church.  27.  Time  and  Talents — their  Improvement  apd  Applicntion.  23.  S| 
itual  Means  and  Mercies,  and  their  Right  Application.  24.  The  IPursuit  of  Religious  Ini 
mation  and  Spiritual  Knowledge,  and  the  Propf>r  Motive  therehi.  26.  The  nominal  and 
real  Member  of  the  New  Church.  26.  Dependence  upon  the  Lord,  and  Resignation  to 
Divine  Will  and  Providence.  27.  The  Holy  Word.  28.  A  Caution  against  an  Evil  Ufi 
Sin,  and  an  Exhortation  to  a  Life  of  Righteou!«ne89.  29.  Detraction,  Evil  Speakinie,  i 
Defamation.  80  Enthunasm.  81.  The  Principles  from  which  the  Things  of  this  Ltfe 
pursued,  and  the  too  f|beat  anxiety  to  obtain  them.  S2.  The  Separate  Worship  of  the  I 
Church.  83.  Distinguishing  the  Now  Church  at  its  Commencement  from  all  other  Retiai 
or  Christian  Denominatibds.  34.  The  True  and  Genuine  Religion  of  New  Church  Cbrlsai 
86.  Death  and^  Resurrection.  86.  The  State  of  the  New  Church  Christian  in  the  Worii 
Spirits;  and  his-eatrapce  ii^to  the  New  Heavens.   -87.  Conclusion. 

The  value  of  this  edition  is  greatly  enhanced' by  the  inti eduction  of  a  Memoir  of  the. 
thor  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Madely,  (Mt Birmingham,  w^o  was  on  terms  of.  § 
friendship  with  him  during  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life,  and  who  became  his  successor  in 
ministerial  oflSce.  The  work  is  neatly  printed  in  crown  4t6.,  bound  in  cloth  and  lette 
price  8».  ed  (87  1-2  cents.) 

Our  N.  C.  readers  will  be  enabled  to  put  the  right  construction  upon  the  following; 
which  we  are  indebted  to  the  columns  of  the  Spiritual  Telegraph :— *^OPdri(S  of  HumM 
FECTioMS. — A  friend,  m  a  recent  letter  to  the  present  writec,incidentfdly  mentioned 
calling,  on  the  previous  evening,  with  his  wife,  at  the  house  of  a  friend,  they  met  th€ 
stranger  who  had  a  very  singular  voice,  and  who,  during  the  evening,  sang  several  so 
In  the  mean  time  our  friend's  wife,  who  is  an  eminently  lucid  Spirit-seer,  went  into  the 
terior  state  and  observed  the  pecuHar  and  changing  states  of  the  man's  spirit  as  dJffe 
affections  or  emotions  Were  called  into  activity  by  his  mueical  effort.  She  observed 
whenever  any  particular  affection  was  vividly  called  up,  a  vision  of  the  face  of  the  partk 
animal  distinguished  for  that  affection  was  projected  before  her,  and  at  such  times  there 
a  peculiarity  in  the  man's  voice  which  could  be  distinctly  identified  with  the  sounds  ntt 

■  by  that  peculiar  kind  of  animal  Similar  phenomena  have  frequently  been  observed  by  c 
Spirit-seers,  and  they  hint  at  the  existence  of  a  law  governing  the  relation  between  int 
principles  and  thehr  outer  1&rmd«f  expression,  which,  when  fully  known,  will  serve  as  ai 
ponent  of  the  whole  natnral  and  spiritual  w^flds  and  their  mutual  relations.''  This 
«( goreming  thc^aMifioMween  Interior  prinoli^  and  their  outer  forms  of  eiproamw 
Mlreadjr  fOfsaled^  HikI  ^ybe  eatUhetorUy  ktid9pi;l>yall  such  as  are  not  too  iriM  to  b 

etraeted  Him  an  obflcure,  and  often  a  deBj^Vaed)  wnxc^  (il  i^VntoiaX  Yn^V^^^ 
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ORIGINAL  PAPERS. 

ARTICLE   I. 

nB  NSW  OHUBOH  SYSTEM  REFERABLE  SOLELY  TO  A  DIVINE 

ORIGIN. 

(Cantinutdframp*  115.) 

Odb  object  thus  far  has  been  mainly  to  define  our  general  poeitioo. 
We  haye  yentored  to  affirm  that  the  New  Ohnrch  system,  viewed  as 
I  whole,  exhibits  features  of  so  marked  and  nniqne  a  charaeter^-HK> 
nlleily  alien  from  any  thing  that  ooold  have  been  reasonably  expected 
It  die  time  and  under  the  circumstances  in  which  it  appeared — aa  to 
Bompel  the  belief  that  it  has  originated  in  a  superhuman  source.  The 
(kets  in  the  case  baffle  every  omer  mode  of  solution.  This,  howevier, 
is  not  a  position  to  be  palmed  upon  an^  one  without  proof.  It  be- 
Iwves  Tis  to  assign  the  ^unds  on  which  it  rests.  In  so  aoing  we  must 
)f  necessity  study  brevity,  as  our  limits  are  those  of  a  lecture,  and  not 
rf  a  treatise.  As  the  character  mainly  predicated  of  the  teachings  of' 
Swedenboi^  is  that  ofnewnesSy  we  have  accordingly  in  this  system, 

1.  A  new  doctrine  of  the  Lord  and  the  Trinit;^,  in  which  tbef  dogma 
if  IhreBpergans  is  discarded,  and  three  diYmejmnciplea  acknowleoged 
astead.  The  leather  is  recognized  in  the  Son  and  not  out  of  mm, 
wkaie  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  proceeding  energy  and  operative  agency  of 
xnOi  the  Father  and  the  Son.  In  this  triad  of  principles  the  name 
?kilher  denotes  the  divine  Love,  Son  the  divine  Wisdom,  and  Holy 
i|vmt  the  divine  Efficiency  in  operation  and  act.  These  ti^ee  ocscn- 
Sls  in  the  divine  nature  constitute  one  Person,  and  that  Person  die 
Idud  Jesus  Ohrist,  the  true  and  only  Jehovah.  The  Hebrew  tenn 
feAavah  is  represented  in  English  by  the  equivalent  title  Zord^  aad 
vlienever  the  Newchurchman  employs  this  title,  it  conveys  to  his 
nind  the  idea  couched  nnder  the  Old  Testament  term  3e\M(m!iEi.   \tl 
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the  accomplishment  of  man's  redemption  this^  Divine  Bein^,  de- 
nominated Jehovah,  became  incarnate  and  consequently  visible, 
whereas  prior  to  that  event  he  had  been  invisible.  We  do  not  of 
course  say  that  the  inmost  esse  of  the  Deity,  or  the  Love  principle,  be- 
came visible,  for  this  is  impossible,  but  as  we  say  of  a  man  that  he  is 
visij)le  as  a  whole,  though  the  soul  which  constitutes  his  essence  is  be- 
yorid  t^] reach  of  the  senses^  so  wb'  say  of  Jehbmh  that  \i^  bepame 
ti^ble  in  the  incarnation,  notwithstanding  the  Divine  Love  or  tm  Fa- 
ther was  inwardlv  and  invisibly  latent  m  the  humanity  of  the  Son. 
On  this  basis  of  the  sole  and  supreme  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ  we  are 
taught  to  fix  our  regards  on  Him  as  the  true  object  of  worship,  and 
therefore  in  the  utterance  of  the  Lord%  Prayer,  for  instance,  we  think 
of  no  Father  in  heaven  separate  from  the  Lord,  who  said  of  himself, 
.^  he  that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father,"  nor  do  we  employ  any 
formula  indicating  that  our  prayers  are  offered  to  any  Divine  Fath^ 
out  of  the  Son  for  the  sake  of  the  Son  6ut  of  the  Father.  The  invoca- 
tion of  blessings  for  ChrUVs  sake  is  utterly  unknown  in  the  New 
Church,  because  we  cannot  by  possibility  so  separate  the  Father  from 
the  Son  as  to  render  such  language  appropriate  to  the  subject  We 
are  indeed  taught  to  supplicate  favors  tn  Uhrisfs  name^  with  the  pro- 
mise that  whatsoever  we  thus  ask  shall  be  accorded  to  us,  yet  in  the 
Word  by  name  is  si^ified  quality ,  and  to  ask  in  the  name  of  Jesus  is 
to  ask  under  a  realizing  sense  ot  the  fact  that  he  is  in  binaaelf  the 
supreme  and  only  Jehovah,  and  therefore  both  able  and  willing  to  be- 
stow, without  the  prompting  of  an  intercessor,  every  needed  bksfiing. 
Such  then  is  tne  view  presented  in  ^the  revelations  of  the  New 
OhuFch  of  the  high  theme  of  the  Divine  nature--a  view  of  whiohtbe 
Jtbeology*  of  Christendom,  as  embodied  in  the  symbols  with  which 
Swedenbor^  was  ^familiar,  had  never  dreamed,  it  had  indeed  oon- 
feased  a  divine  as  well  as  a  human  nature  in  the. person  of  Jesus, 
but  the  relation  of  the  two  was  simply  that  of  ac^unotiany  \ducli 
leaves  the  problem  unsolved,  how  he  could  be  easenUaUy  divine, 
especially  in  the  assumption  that  he  possessed  a  finite  human  soul  m 
tke  inmost  element  of  his  bein^.  If  the  Divinity  were  simply  ad- 
joined  to  the  Humanity,  we  consider  it  impossible  to  answer  the  ques 
lion,  why  he  might  not  ^have  had  a  human  father  as  well  as  a  boman 
mother.  On  the  ground  of  Swedenborg's  teaching  all  difficulty  ou 
this  score  vanishes  at  once.  From  supernatural  iUumination  he  in- 
forms us  that  the  soul  in  all  cases  is  from  the  father  and  the  body  and 
Ihe  ertemal  man  from  the  mother.  '^  Who  does  not  know  that  the 
child  has  the  soul  and  life  from  the  &ther,  and  that  the  body  is  &om 
the  soul  ?  What  therefore  is  said  more  plainly  than  that  the  ixxrd  hsA 
^soul  and  life  from  Jehovah  God ;  and  because  the  Divine  cannot 
be  divided,  that  the  Divine  itself  was  his  soul  and  life }"  The  tme  and 
abeolnte  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ  can  be  mamtained  upon  no  other 
hesis  than  this.  Here  we  see  the  true  and  only  God  '^  manifested  in 
the  flesh'' — ^not  God  merely  adjoined  to  the  soul  and  body  of  a  human 
being  like  ourselves,  but  God  actually  incarruxted  in  a  tenement  of 
flesh  and  blood,  the  materials  of  which  were  assumed  in  tiie  womb  of 
tbe  virguL    Thus  constituted  our  Lord,  instead  of  being  a  ^tatumary 


penooAgei  sabject  to  no  change  of  internal  i^tate,  entered  fifoni  the 
oataet  upon  a  myBterionB  process  of  ^lorificaticm,  the  type  of  our 
own  legeDeration,  which  resnlted  finallj  in  the  complete  pntting  awl^ 
of  the  infirm  humanity  derived  from  the  motiier,  and  the  assumption 
of  a  Divine  Hnmanityi  in  which  light  he  ia  forever  to  be  contempmted 
by  bifl  believine  people. 

Ihna  differs  me  new  doctrine  of  Swedenbor^  from  the  old  doctrine 
of  Cnbristendom  on  this  grand  truth  of  revelation.  According  to  tbh 
otaUished  or  Athanasian  tenet,  ^'  the  idea^'^sa^s  our  author,  '^  is  clear 
that  the  Lord  has  a  Divine  principle  and  a  Human,  or  that  the  Iioid 
is  God  and  man :  but  the  idea  is  obscure,  t^t  the  Divine-principle  of 
the  Lord  is  in  the  Human  as  the  soul  is  in  the  body.''  And  again, 
*^  With  respect  to  the  union  of  the  Lord's  Divine  Essence  with  Us 
Hunan,  and  of  the  Human  with  the  Divine,  this  infiniUJy  transcends 
oaa'a  ocmjnnction ;  for  the  Lord's  internal  was  Jehovah  Mimself,  eoii- 
leqnently,  life  itself:  whereas  man's  internal  is  not  the  Lord,  nor.  0091- 
leqaentlT,  life,  but  a  recipient  of  life.  The  Lord  had  union  with  Je- 
hovah ;  but  man  has  not  union  with  the  Lord,  but  conjunction." 

A  proper  estimate  of  this  view  of  the  cardinal  doctrme  of  revelation 
can  only  be  found  by  contrasting  it  with  the  tripersonal  tenet  whieh 
was  BO  generally  prevalent  at  and  prior  to  Swedenborg's  dav.  Oan 
sny  canmd  mind  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  amaadng  difference  between 
Qie  two  I  Does  he  not  perceive  in  the  new  elucidation  evidence  of 
more  than  human  inmght  i  Was  the  profound  intellect  even  of  Swei- 
denbo^  capable,  by  its  own  powers,  of  thus  penetrating  the  heart  of 
thia  ^  great  mystery  of  godliness,"  and  laying  it  so  clearly  open  tp 
kunan  intelliffence  t  If  not,  what  inference  remains  but  that  ne  haa 
revealed  to  the  world  what  was  specially  and  exclusively  revealed  to 
himi 

9.  Flowing  by  lejptimate  sequence  from  the  above  new  doctrine  of 
the  Lord  and  the  Trinity,  we  have  also  in  this  system  a  new  dootrine 
of  Atonement — ^a  doctrine  out  of  which  the  vicaruma  element  is 
totally  eliminated,  while  all  its  placating  and  reconciling  virtue  1^ 
mains  in  full  force,  though  developed  from  a  hi^h^  ground.  The 
common  tenet,  as  is  well  known,  is  founded  upon  ue  idea  that  justioe 
demands  satisfaction  for  a  violated  law,  and  that  such  a  satisfaction 
has  been  rendered  by  the  second  person  of  the  Trinity  to  the  first 
Now  to  say  nothing  of  the  incongruity  of  supposing  that  while  all 
the  peraons  are  of  equal  power,  rwk,  and  dory,  a  satisfitction  shotdd 
be  required  to  be  niade  any  more  by  the  Son  to  the  Fatiier  than  ^ 
tiie  Father  to  the  Son,  tiie  teaching  of  the  New  Church  is,  that  no  Sr 
vine  law  is  ever  broken  but  that  satisfaction  follows  of  course ;  fbr  the 
satisfaction  of  every  law  is  either  in  the  obedience  of  its  subgectn,  or 
in  the  self-iidiicted  penalty  sure  to  visit  the  transgressor.  The  law  of 
order  in  the  moral  as  well  as  in  the  physical  xmiverse  is  such  that  every 
violation  punishes  itself,  if  not  immediately,  yet  eventually.  The 
work  of  atonement,  therefore,  was  not  to  expiate  past  offences,  but 
to  restore  to  man  the  lost  capacity  of  righteousness  by  which  he  could 
be  xeinstated  in  vital  ccmjunction  with  uio  Lord.  It  was  a  process  by 
whidi  the  apostate  and  alienated  heart  of  man  waa  \a  w  Xscm^i^ 
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l^bck  to  at^>ne-fnent  with  God.  This  end  eonld  only  be  ^Bdetod 
^ongh  his  liberation  fir)m  the  powers  of  hell,  which  obtained  a  fiUal 
d^glimoti  OTor  lum,  and  this  again  conld  not  be  accomplislled  except 
bY  tile  Lord's  coming  into  the  conditions  of  humanily,  and  on  that 
plaiie  contending  wim  and  trinmphing  oyer  man's  inmaal  enemies. 

It  may  ind^sd  oe  asked  why  this  resmt  could  not  be  effected  hv  a  sim- 
ple act  of  omnipotence,  as  he  of  conrse  holds  all  hell  at  his  beck.  Onr 
reply  to  this  is  drawn  nrom  one  of  the  distingxdshing  featmea  of  Bwe- 
denboig's  reyelations,  and  it  goes  to  magnify  immei^;^  all  prior  eon- 
6eiptipxiS  of  the  Diyine  wisdom  and  benignity  in  practically  worUif 
out  the  problem  of  human  redemption.  These  infernal  adversaries) 
who  had  reduced  the  race  to  direful  bondage,  were  really  men,  or  the 

S'lrits  of  men,  for  of  such  only  do  heaven  and  hell  consist.  The  in- 
bitants  of  heaven  are  indeed  called  angels,  and  those  of  the  heDs 
devils  but  in  either  case  they  belong  to  the  ranks  of  humanity,  and 
tke  Host  High  will  never  cease  to  d^  with  them  as  such.  Tbat  u  to 
Say,  he  will  never  cease  to  have  respect  to  that  moral  nature  witk 
which  thev  are  endowed,  nor  act  towards  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
Suspend  their  fi*ee-will.  Even  while  engaged  in  actin?  against  them, 
Itie  Will  put  due  honor  upon  their  preroffative ;  he  will  not  lose  sight 
of  his  own  imajge  and  likeness  impressed  upon  them  at  creaticm.  He 
will  not  deal  with  them  as  passive  subjects  of  his  infinite  power,  but 
as  active  a^nts  powessed  of  ability  to  resist,  if  the;^  choose,  or  to  soo- 
citinb  to  his  sovereignty.  Now  let  any  one  conceive,  if  he  can,  aaj 
possible  mode  by  wEich  man  could  have  been  delivered  from  tiiia  m- 
xsmal  thraldom,  consistent  with  his  own  freedom  and  that  of  his  cap- 
tors and  oppressors,  except  by  the  Lord's  assuming  human  nature  «m 
thus,  in  innnite  condescension^utting  himself,  as  we  may  say,  upon 
a  par  with  his  adversaries.  How  else  could  he  fight  against  them 
and  overcome  them  without  at  the  same  time  crushing  and  aunihUa^ 
inff  them  as  free  agents  ?  But  on  this  head  let  us  hear  our  autjior  him- 
seE  He  first  defines  the  nature  of  that  redemption  which  was  to  be 
accomplished  in  behalf  of  man : 

'4t  may  be  proper  first  to  state  the  tnie  nature  and  meaning  of  redemption.  To 
redeem  UBufies  to  deliver  from  damnation,  to  rescue  from  eternal  death,  to  snatch 
out  of  heu,  and  to  pluck  out  of  the  hands  of  the  devil  those  that  were  led  eaptife 
and  bound.  This  was  effected  bj  the  Lord  when  he  reduced  the  hells  to  mljeotien. 
lien  oould  not  otherwise  have  l>een  saved,  because  the  spiritual  world  and  the  na- 
tural have  audi  a  connection  with  each  other,  that  they  are  incapable  of  separa- 
tion, particnlarlj  with  respect  to  men's  interiors,  which  are  called  their  souls  and 
Bunds,  and  which,  if  good,  are  connected  with  the  souls  and  minds  of  angeb,  but  if 
evil,  with  the  souls  aii^  minds  of  infernal  spirits.  Such  is  the  nature  of  this  union, 
tiiat  if  anffeb  and  spirits  were  to  be  removed  from  a  man  he  would  instantly  fall 
down  dead  like  a  stock  or  a  stone.  Hence  may  be  seen  a  reason  why  redemption 
took  jdaoe  in  the  spiritual  world ;  and  why  heaven  and  hell  were  first  to  be  regu- 
lated Defore  the  church  on  earth  could  be  established."— T.  C.  R,  118. 

He  then  goes  on  to  show  that  this  was  a  work  purely  divine,  and 
conld  not  poesibly  have  been  eflfected  but  by  God  incarnate : 

"  The  reason  why  it  was  necessary  for  Grod  to  become  incaroate,  that  is,  to  be  made 
411100,  io  order  to  e^t  redemption,  is,  because  Jefacvah  God,  sndi  as  he  is  in  his  Snfi- 
aiite  fiBtseooe,  caonot  approach  unto  Ml,  much  \e»  enter  Into  it,bdng  in  that  esBenee  in 
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pmBtandfintprincmleB;  therefbre  Jehovah  God  bong  iach  in  himidf,  if  lie  had  on^ 
UatM  en  ike  udwStaBtB  of  iMlLhe  woold  hayedeprmd  th^ 
aud  to  MooBB,  who  was  demroos  of  seeing  him, '  Thoa  canst  not  see  mj  ftoe ;  for  flm 
flkaniM>iiiHi8eeaieaadlive'(Exod.xzx3i.  20} ;  aodifMoseBeoaldnotsBefaia^  aoch 
las  «HiH  l&e  infernal  spirits,  who,  bdng  in  tbe  lowest  degree  natBral,  are  in  hit  and 
giuMsl  principles,  and  inas  in  such  as  are  most  remote  from  Gkid ;  oooaeqiiantljy  wdsii 
Jehcmkh  Gad  tad  assomed  the  Hmnani  tv,  and  liins  clothed  himnlf  with  a  body,  %hioii 
ii  In  last  or  aMhnate  principles,  it  would  hare  bera  vain  to  have  attempted  anyf ' 
fike  redenfitioii.    For  who  can  attack  an  enemy,  nnless  he  approach  towaidi  him. 


be  ftindflhed  with  arms  fbr  the  battle?  Or  who  can  dtsperse  and  destnlv  < 
Mmb,  and  bariliskB  in  the  wilderness,  unkss  he  cover  hit  body  with  a  eo«t  Off  iwOTi 
liiheadwithahdmet,aod  be  armed  witii  a  spear  in  his  hand  t  .O  who  chi  fsfcih 
lihslas  fa  the  aea  without  a  ship,  and  the  neoenary  tackle  for  the  pnvpoBeT  ^tkMi 
■S  aach  like  oonparisons,the  combat  which  the  omnipoteBit  God  wa^ed  witiirtM  haai 
my  IB  aome  aert  be  iflostrated,  though  by  no  means  perlbctly  xepnMitedi  in  m 
eoiibatiie  ooold  not  possibly  have  engaged,  nidess  he  had  first  pot  on  the  lifntiaiiUjy^ 
Bit  ft  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  combat  which  the  Lord  waged  wilii  the  Uls  waa  ml 
m  «nl  eombat,  as  between  reasoners  and  dfaqraters,  ibr  here  aadh  kind  of  waifae  tvmdi 
fesvalrndBO  efihet;  bntitwasa  spiritual  combat,  or  the  combat  of  #riae  tivth  IMl 
Mae  good."  -^ 

''lliat  Jehovdi  God  eonld  not  have  been  thus  active  and  operative,  eotoept  fajftt 
Kuuauity,  may  be  fllaBtrated  by  varions  comparlsona ;  as,  for  example,  it  is  impoaaMe 
ftr  penens  tfasit  aie  invisible  to  each  other  to  udte  in  sahitatioa  or  ooweBsatioii :  aa» 
Mb  m  apirits  cannot  join  hands,  or  engage  in  discourse  witii  a  man,  even  thoogh  ths^ 
iMd  stand  just  beside  lus  person  and  before  his  ihce ;  and  the  sool  of  anv  oaa  caaait 
» and  negotiate  bosiDeai  with  another,  except  by  means  ef  his  body.  Theaoli 
BBterwith  its  light  and  heat  into  any  man,  beast,  or  vrntaUe,  imkn  it  int 
r  Mo  the  air,  and  act  by  that  as  a  conveying  mediun;  fnuke  menanr  ahattat 
__^  and  Hght  cannot  enter  into  fish  bat  by  the  medhun  of  water ;  for  it  ia  necesflairit 
Aoald  atft-hr  means  of  the  element  in  which  the  sabiect  of  ita  operatkm  dwefls.  'In 
diott»  ana  tmoff  mast  be  accommodated  to  another  before  there  can  be  aajriioiiiiaaiBii- 
tioB  between  Inon,  or  any  operation  of  either  coutrariety  or  ceBeonL"---!r.  C  R.  Ui, 

uaL  ^ 

This  is  indeed  our  author's  oxpo86  of  the  true  doctrine  of  Bedemp- 
tioD  rather  than  that  of  Atonement,  technicall;y  so  termed,  but  pverj 
one  knows  that  from  their  close  interrelation  with  each  other,  it  la  im- 
poeaiUe  to  treat  them  separately.  Atonement,  that  is,  at-oiie«ieBt, 
n  properly  the  normal  eroct  and  issue  of  Redemption,  but  it  is  nol6- 
lions  that  the  essence  of  atonement  has  been  for  a^  agitated  as  iSti&r 
oentrated  in  the  passion  of  the  cross,  and  thermaterial  blood  shod  ttjpw 
Qnlvary  deemed  the  very  element  of  expiation  in  behalf  of  Uio(M»  to 
whom  it  was  applied  b^  imputation.  According  to*  this  view  redantp- 
tion  itself  becomes  identical  with  atonement,  as  it  is  held  that  by  this  sac- 
rificial ofibring  of  himself  in  our  stead,  as  our  substitute,  we  are  Ixmgkt 
oty  i.  e.  ransomed  or  redeemed,  not  from  the  dominion  of  heU,  but  fnnh 
the  penal  wrath  of  the  Father.  This  involves  of  course  the  pondoh 
that  under  an  infinitely  righteous  government,  the  innocent  may  be 
substituted  for  the  guilty,  provided  only  it  be  done  with  the  substitate's 
own  consent.  Now  we  beg  to  exhibit,  in  contrast  with  this,  the  view 
tao^ht  in. the  writing  of  our  author  embodying  what  he  declares  to  be 
a  divinely  authoritative  exposition  of  the  truth  on  the  point  in  quedidn. 
We  ^ve  it  in  his  own  langui^e  instead  of  ours,  because  we  wish  io 
conciliate  attention  to  his  works  by  affording  specixfiens  of  what  they 
eontain. 

^l^ymmtmot  ibommwm  B9t  xvdemptioD, bsfc  tto  kift  iBaji>rt(^  Wii >Afc> 
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Loid  endnred  as  the  Grand  Fropliet,  and  it  was  the  means  of  the  glorification  of  Ui 
J,  that  is  of  the  nnion  with  the  ^vinity  of  his  Father.**— T.  C.  R.  126. 


''It  Is  a  fimdamental  error  of  the  Chnidb  to  bdiere  the  pasBioii  of  the  eras  to  ben- 
iiHitliii  itsdf ;  and  this  error,  together  with  that  relating  to  three  dirine  penoni  ften 
■fcBiBJjy,  hu  perverted  the  whole  dmrch,  so  that  nothing  s|uritiial  is  left  remaining  In 
it  what  doctrine  more  aboonds  in  the  books  of  the  orthodox  at  this  day,  or  what  is 
■on  gealondy  tanght  and  insisted  on  in  the  sdiools  of  divinity,  or  more  oonBtaiith 
fnad»d  and  cried  up  in  the  pnlpit,than  this»  that  God  the  Father,  being  ftiU  of  wnw 
against  maoldiid,  not  only  separated  them  from  himself,  bat^  abo  sentimced  them  to 
nulieiBal  damnation,  and  thus  ezcommimicated  them  from  his  flwor ;  but  becanss  he 
WM  gneions  and  mereifii],  that  lie  persoaded  or  ezdted  his  Son  to  descend,  and  tale 
mon  himself  the  determined  cnrse,  and  so  to  expiate  the  wrath  of  ins  Father ;  and  that 
ttna,  and  no  otherwise,  coold  the  Father  be  prevailed  upon  to  look  again  with  an  9jt 
efmiappy  on  mankind.  likewise  that  this  was  effected  nvthe  Son,wlM»,  in  taking  190B 
htaself  the  corse  prononnced  against  men,  soffered  himself  to  be  scourged  by  the  Jewsi 
to  be  ^»it  npon,  and  lastly  to  be  cmcified  as  the  accused  (£  God  (Dent  zzi.  28) ;  and 
ttiat  by  this  means  the  Father  was  appeased,  and,  oat  of  love  towaras  his  Son,  canoeilsd 
the  sentence  of  damnation,  yet  onhrin  favor  of  those  for  whom  the  Sonshoold  intmeefc 
idio  was  thus  to  be  a  perpetoal  Mediator  in  the  presence  of  ^  Father?  These  avl 
iiBdlar  doctrines  are  at  tins  day  soonded  fbrth  from  the  pnlpit,  and  reechoed  from  the 
wnfls  of  tlie  temple,  as  an  echo  firom  a  wood,  and  the  ears  of  all  present  are  flited  wift 
It  Bnt  idio  that  has  his  reascm  enlightened,  and  is  restored  to  health  by  the  Word, 
eannot  see  that  God  is  mercy  and  ckmoioy  itself;  because  he  is  k>ve  itself.  Mid  gnodw 
IM(and  that  these  eonstitnte  his  essence ;  and  conseqoeDtly  that  it  is  a  eoofzadietiSB 
to  say,  that  merey  itself,  oe  goodness  itselC  can  bdiold  a  man  with  an  angry  eye,  and 
•BDteBoe  him  to  damnation,  and  still  abide  in  Ilia  own  divine  essence!  Bacfadiq>OBtioBi 
■re  never  ascribed  to  a  good  man  or  an  angel  of  heaven,  but  only  to  a  wicked  maa  and  t 
niritof  hell;  it  is  therefinre  blasphemy  to  ascribe  them  to  God.  But  if  we  inqame 
ttto  the  cause  of  this  &be  judgment,  we  shall  find  it  to  be  this,  that  men  hKf%  ^-^^^^ 
tepamkm  of  the  cross  for  redemption  itself;  hence  have  flowed  those  opimoos»a0 
ites  fi£f^  in  a  cantinoed  sericB  fttmi  one  fhlse  prindple ;  or  as  from  a  cask  of  vinflnr 
nothing  but  vinegar  can  come  forth ;  or  as  from  an  insane  mind,  we  can  expect  notlmg 
hot  inmnity."— T.  C.  R.  132. 

''That  this  idea  concerning  redemption,  and  concerning  God,  p^vadea  the  &ith 
which  prevails  at  this  day  throughout  all  Christendom,  is  an  acknowledged  tmth ;  fbr 
that  Ihith  requires  men  to  nray  to  God  the  Father  that  he  would  remit  their  sins  Ibr 
the  sake  of  the  cross  and  blood  of  his  Son,  and  to  God  the  Son,  that  he  wonld  pray  and 
inteoede  for  them,  and  to  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  he  would  justify  and  eanctiiy 
them  ;^  and  what  is  all  this  but  to  supplicate  three  distinct  Gods  one  after  another? 
And,  in  such  a  case,  how  can  the  notion  which  the  mind  forms  of  ihQ  divine  frovemment 
fflfer  fhmi  that  of  an  aristocratical  or  hierarchical  government  t  or  fhmi  uiat  of  the 
triumvirate  whidi  once  existed  at  Rome,  if  only  indeed  of  triumvirate,  it  be  eaDed  a 
trinaqperwttate  r—T.  C.  R.  133. 

In  the  abovo  extracts  the  prevailing  falsities  pertaining  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Atonement  are  clearly  traced  np  to  false  views  of  tiic 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  in  whicli  the  tripcrsonal  theory  necessitates  the 
oonclnsion  that  the  whole  virtue  of  the  Lord's  redemption-work  was 
concentrated  in  his  i^ominious  death  on  the  cross,  the  saving  benefits 
of  which  aresecnrea  to  believers  hy^  an  act  of  imputation.  In  what 
follows  we  have  a  view  of  the  jp7'actical  effect  of  this  system  of  thc- 
ologY  which  cannot  but  commend  itself  with  great  force  to  reflecting 

"  Bedemption  and  the  passion  of  the  cross  are  two  distinct  things,  which  ought  by 

no  means  to  be  coi^onnded  together,  and  the  Lord,  by  both,  assumed  the  power  of  re- 

jpoentiog  and  saving  mankind,  as  was  shown  in  the  chapter  on  Bedemption.    From 

ihrnmaiaglUlh  of  the  present  dranb,  that  te^MAon  est  ite  era*  Qooattates  the 
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Bom  and  mbBtanoe  of  radomption,  hftve  ariseD  le^ow  of  horrible  fiBilsities  reapeMag 
God,  fikitlii  oharity,  wad  other  aabjecte  connected  in  a  rtt^olar  chain  with  those  thsef , 
and  dpipendent  on  them ;  as  for  iDstancc,  respecting  God,  that  he  passed  sentence  of 
ation  on  all  the  human  race,  and  was  willing  to  be  broneht  back  to  men^,  in 
.jDoe  of  that  condemnation  bein^  laid  on  his  Son,  or  taken  by  the  Son  npob 
J  and  that  onlj  those  are  saved  who  are  gifted  with  the  merit  of  uhriat  either  hf 
the  diTine  fordmowledge  or  predestination.  TUs  iiedhicy  has  given  rise  abo  to  anotbo: 
teat  of  that  iaith,  that  all  who  are  gifted  ^th  that  faith  are  instantly  regenerated, 
vithoat  any  rc^gard  to  their  own  co-operation  ;  yea,  that  they  are  thus  adivered  from 
tie  eime  of  w  hiw,  being  no  longer  under  the  law,  but  under  grace ;  and  tha  not- 
wiflMtandtng  the  Lord's  declaration,  that  he  would  not  take  awaj  one  jot  or  titlle  of 
tha  law  (Jwt  v.  18, 19 ;  Luke  xvi.  17) ;  and  his  command  to  his  disciples  to  pMank 
■pcntancift  to  the  remission  of  sins  (Luke  xxiv.  47  ;  Mark  vi.  12)." 


"  GoDBolt  your  reason,  and  tell  mo  what  sort  of  creatures,  in  your  jud^^ment.  oep 
would  beoome,  supposing  the  &ith  of  the  present  church  to  continue,  which  taushes 
Ikat  they  were  ledeemed  solely  by  the  passion  of  the  cross,  and  that  those  who  are 
glM  with  the  Lord's  merit  are  not  under  tM  curse  of  the  law ;  and  fiirther,  that  thi^fln^ 
alflnoi^  a  man  is  ahogether  igmirant  whether  it  be  in  him  or  not,  remito 
atiSy  and  that  his  oonyperation  in  its  act,  that  is,  while  it  is  nvon  and  enters  into  hip, 
vrndd  defile  it,  axid  make  salvation  void ;  for  by  this  he  womd  mix  his  own  merit  with 
GhristV.  Otnsolt,  I  say,  your  reason,  and  tell  me  whether,  upon  this  supposition,  the 
utele  Word,  which  insistB  prineipally  on  regeneration  by  a  spiritual  wadung  fren 
ailla,  and  by  ezercues  of  charity,  must  not  of  necessity,  be  rigected  7  Ajid  then  of 
«iat  QM  iathe  decalogue,  which  is  the  b^^inning  of  reformation,  or  what  pnrpase  can 
it  serve,  but  to  be  applied  bv  a  cook  as  so  much  waste  paper  to  wrap  up  his  confec- 
tkmeiT  f  In  such  a  case,  what  is  religion  but  a  kind  of  lamentable  cry  on  a  man*s 
part,  that  he  is  a  sinner, Joined  with  supplication  to  God  the  Father  to  have  mercy  on 
Ub  to  the  sake  of  his  Son's  safferings?  And  what  is  this  but  a  religion  of  the.l^ 
€Bl|y,.]VOceedii^  from  the  lungs,  without  anything  of  act  <v  deed  in  it  pxooeediog  topn 
the  heart?  And  what  then  is  redemption  but  a  papal  indulgence  f  or  what  more  tl^n 
the  whipping  of  one  monk  for  the  ofrcnoGs  of  the  wnolo  monastery,  as  is  no  nncommon 
pnctice  f  Supposing  this  faith  alone  to  regenerate  a  man,  while  repentance  and  chai^ 
eontribate  nothing,  what  is  the  intamal  man,  which  is  his  spirit  toat  lives  after  death, 
hot  fike  a  city  on  fire,  the  rubbish  of  which  forms  the  extonal  ?  or  like  eqhiTated 
nomid  or  a  meadow  laid  waste  by  caterpillars  and  locusts?  Such  a  man  appe^ia  in 
ttie  flight  of  angels  just  like  a  person  who  cherishes  a  serpent  in  his  bosom,  while  ne  covers 
it  with  lus  garment  to  prevent  its  being  seen  ;  or  like  one  who  sleeps  as  a  sheep  in  6(An- 
pany  with  a  wolf;  or  like  a  parson  who  lies  down  to  rest  under  an  elegant  coverMt'in 
a  amit  woven  of  spiders'  webs.  And  in  such  case,  what  is  a  life  after  death«  when  all, 
aoeoding  to  the  difeenccs  of  tiieir  advancement  in  the  regeneration,  are  to  be  anMg- 
ed  in  heaven,  or  according  to  the  differences  of  their  rejection  of  rgzeneration,  in  wl, 
Imt  a  merely  carnal  life,  thus  like  that  of  a  fish  or  a  crab  ?"— T.  C.  R.  581, 582. 

From  all  this  the  inference  cannot  well  fail  to  be  drawn,  that  the 
essence  of  Atonement,  according  to  the  new  developments  voachsafed 
to  Swedenborg,  lies  not  in  any  vicarious  satisfaction  made  by  the 
Uood  of  Christ  to  the  demands  of  injured  justice,  but  in  that  pacifica- 
tion which  results  from  the  triumphs  of  the  Lord's  conjoint  Divinity 
and  Humanity  over  the  infernal  hosts  who  held  man's  moral  natore 
in  chains,  and  thus  enabling  him  to  be  saved  by  a  life  of  righteousness, 
the  fruit  of  regeneration.  '^  In  order  to  remove  hell,  and  so  to  avert 
the  impending  damnation,  the  Lord  came  into  the  world,  and  did 
remove  and  subdue  it,  and  thus  opened  heaven,  so  that  he  m^^t  after- 
wards be  present  with  man  on  earth,  and  such  as  live  aoeorditig  to 
hie  cammatyimentaj  amd  might  ccmeequmOni  regenerate  tkemf  fiir 
ikoee  who  are  regenerated  are  earned.  The  doctnnay  therefiofe,  iiriiich 
the  Qiurch  maintains,  that  unless  the  Lord  had  come  into  the  world, 
no  o»e  eonld  have  been  saved,  is  to  be  nndentood  ValibAa  wsDM^^iub^ 
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fmleee  he  had  oame  ifUo  the  wt^ld  fw  (nis  could  hcn>e  been  r^^ 
In  the  matter  of  salvation  every  thing  hinges  npon  l^e;  anew  life  is 
itself  the  essence  of  salvation,  and  the  grand  object  of  the  incarnation, 
ud  therefore  the  quintessence  of  atonement,  is  the  restcnation  to  man 
of  the  capability  of  a  renewed  spiritnal  life,  which  had  been  loat  by 
his  lapsing  nnder  the  disastrous  jpower  of  the  spirits  of  evil. 

The  first  question,  undoubtedly,  that  occurs  here  is,  whether  tint 
doctrine  is  true,  or  in  other  words,  whether  it  is  scripturaL  On  tiiii 
head  we  appeal  to  the  leading  scope  of  Scripture,  and  especially  the 
drUfc  of  our  Lord's  own  teachmgs.  Kow  that  the  doctrine  is  mads 
known,  we  hold  it  to  be  the  most  obvious  and  legitimate  sense  of 
revelation ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  we  maintain  that  the  Chuitih  had 
fbr  centuries  sunk  so  deep  in  the  aoyss  of  spiritual  blindness,  that  it  ao- 
taally  required  just  such  an  illumination  as  that  claimed  by  Swednbon 
to  unfold  the  genuine  truth  on  this  head,  that  is,  to  develope  the  tcu 
sense  of  Scripture.  How  could  the  true  nature  of  redemjytion  have 
been  unfolded,  except  by  means  of  a  discovery  of  the  relation  of  tiis 
spiritual  to  the  natural  world!  And  how  could  this  discoveiy  have 
been  made,  but  by  the  opening  of  the  spiritual  senses,  as  in  the  caas 
of  the  illustrious  Seer  ot  the  New  Ohurcht  Yet  who  woiuld  have 
thought  of  claiming  this,  if  the  prero^tive  had  not  been  real  t 

8.  A  new  doctnneof  Begeneration  stands  forth  conspicuons  in 

Swedenbcffg's  disclosures.    £a  in  every  other  system,  so  m  thia  tiie 

nature  of  Ifegeneration  sustains  a  dose  relation  to  the  doctrineetangfat 

respecting  the  Trinity  and  the  Atonement    When  the  divine  essence 

is  conceived  of  under  the  tripezsonal  aspect,  and  the  doctrine  of 

Atonement  is  simplv  that  of  jpenal  satisfaction  to  justice,  then  the  idea 

of  regeneration  resolves  itself  into  an  act  of  sovereignty  by  which  the 

savins  benefits  of  the  Atonement  are  applied  to  puticuiar  peraons, 

who,  for  inscrutable  reasons  in  the  Divme  mind,  are  selected  to  be 

the  objects  of  this  favor.    On  this  view,  regeneration  is  set  forth  as  a 

process  purely  miraculous,  and  referable  directiy  and  exclusively  to 

the  sovereign  will  and  power  of  Omnipotence.    Olosely  anal^ved,  it 

will  ber  found  to  amount  to  an  act  of  spiritual  creation,  strikingly 

analo^us  to  natural  creation,  which,  it  is  assumed,  was  a  creation  out 

of  noUiing.    Accordingly  as  the  material  universe  is  supposed  to  have 

sprung  instantaneously  into  being  by  virtue  of  the  simple  JkU  of 

Jehovah,  so  by  a  similar  procedure,  the  soul  dead  in  trespasses  and 

sins  is  instantaneously  created  anew,  and  endowed  with  spiritual  life. 

There  is  a  direct  and  sudden  infusion  of  a  new  principle  of  life,  ^ere 

there  was  nothing  but  the  deepest  death  before.    This  change,  we 

have  said,  is  according  to  the  prevalent  doctrine  instantaneoue^  for  its 

abettors  hold  that  there  is  no  medium  between  life  and  death ;  if  a 

tRKil  is  at  one  moment  spiritually  dead,  and  the  next  is  spiritually  alive, 

tile  change  must  of  course  have  been  instantaneous.   And  not  only  so ; 

it  is  a  part  of  the  same  theory,  that  the  process  is  complete  at  once. 

Regeneration  is  a  new  birtii,  and  the  idea  of  a  regeneration  which  is 

not  complete  at  tiie  time  of  its  occurrence  is  as  incongruous,  in  the 

view  of  the  old  theolocy,  as  is  tiiat  of  a  child  but  half  bom.    If  bom 

Mi  ally  IB  it  net  whcilffwm\    And  ao^if  the  soul  be  quickened  into 
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\  of  life,  can  we  conceive  of  its  being  left  bj  the  Divine  Be- 
MMntor  m  a  state  of  semi-vitality  I  Snch,  then,  is  the  current 
UMDfy  of  ^generation.  The  subject  is  passive  in  the  act  of  being 
regeiMBimtedy  thoogh  he  is  supposed  to  pass  through  certain  exercises, 
an  to  perfofm  certain  duties  both  berore  and  alter  the  event.  The 
nooeaa  is  regarded  as  the  great  turning  point  in  the  moral  history  of 
uois  who  experience  it,  and  as  the  doctrine  of  the  saints'  final  perse- 
femiee  afibras  every  security  that  there  will  be  no  fatal  lapse  after- 
wdsu  tlierafare  all  anxiety  on  that  score  is  precluded,  and  the  great 
aim  of  pastors  and  teachers  is  to  set  the  pilgrims  fiurly  into  the  toieh- 
dtyria,  maUng  comparatively  litUe  account  of  the  subsequent  joumev 
to  Hfb  Heavemy  01^.  This,  they  seem  to  think,  notwijuistandinff  all 
its  hatdahipa  and  perils,  wiU  in  some  way  take  care  of  itself,  fi  is 
ook  deniedt  of  ooune,  that  there  is  a  duty  of  Sanctification,  which  is 
fimudly  inonlcated  firom  the  sacred  desk  and  in  the  manuals  of  piety, 
bat  it  ia  proached  in  such  a  comparatively  cold  and  unimpassioned 


r,  as  proves  it  to  hold  but  a  secondaiy  place,  as  viewed  by  the 
■da  of  the  great  and  paramount  work  of  Regeneration.  For  the 
troth  of  this  statement  we  appeal  to  the  dominant  style  of  pulpit  dis- 
eouflea  eveiy  where,  eq>ecially  among  the  Bevivalists,  who  make  it 
their  great  aim  to  get  their  hearers  aoundhf  txmverted^  trusting  to 
covenant  grace  to  keep  them  so. 

What  now  is  the  contrary  and  contrasted  view  oa  this  theme  taught 
in  the  New  Ohuroh  t  In  the  first  place,  Begeneration  in  this  system 
is  a  gradual  and  orderly  workr-entirely  remote  from  anything  ab- 
nonnal,  arbitrary,  or  miraculous.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  just  as  orderly 
as  the  opening  of  a  flower  or  the  growth  of  a  tree.  Man  is  constituted 
mtih  tlie  potency  of  the  opening  of  a  series  of  successive  degrees  in 
hk  mind,  to  wit,  the  natural,  the  spiritual,  and  the  celestial.  That  is 
to  aay,  when  these  degrees  are  op^ied  at  all,  they  are  opened  in  this 
order.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  they  are  all  actually  opened  in  all 
men,  whic^  is  the  same  as  to  say  that  all  men  are  not  regenerated, 
fiur  thousands  and  millions  there  are  who  never  get  beyond  the  natural 
degree— the  degree  into  which  all  men  are  bom — the  degree  which  is 
opeoed  to  the  world  with  its  interests,  cares,  pursuits,  pleasures,  am- 
bition^ honors,  glories,  and  gauds.  This  is  the  element  of  the  natural 
mail;  he  is  open  and  receptive  to  all  the  influences  and  delights  whidi 
come  upon  him  from  this  source.  Thev  are  congenial  to  him,  and  he  , 
desirea  nothing  higher  or  better.  To  objects  ana  interests  connected 
with  tibe  spiritual  world  and  a  heavenly  life,  his  mind  is  hermeticallv 
chised.  Tne  external  world  addresses  his  external  nature,  and  with 
that  he  is  content  Under  these  circumstances,  we  mav  say  that  his 
designed  development — ^that  for  which  ho  was  originally  created — ^is 
anested.  He  is  like  a  plant  that  buds,  but  never  blossoms  or  bears 
fruit.  Ramaininy  in  this  state,  or  upon  this  plane,  he  fiaite  to  reach 
the  matmritgr  of  his  being,  for  this  no  one  ever  reaches  without  becom- 
ingthe  subject  of  B^eneration. 

But  how  is  this  work  accomplished,  and  in  what  respects  do  the 
teachings  of  the  New  Church  approve  themselves  of  a  higher  charac- 
kr  than  ttoae  to  lAidt  wa  have  adverted.    ISne  xesiky  to  ^ibaa  ^s^iiKirj 
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involves  one  of  the  meet  fitriking  developments  of  the  New  Di8peD» 
tion.  It  affords  a  satislBiotorj  solution  of  a  grand  problem  in  theokgv, 
to  wit,  the  conjoint  ^^&saej  of  God  and  man  in  the  work  of  znnrk 
restoration  to  spiritoiQ  lire.  The  necessity  of  this  process  re0ls  el^  < 
vionsly  upon  the  fact  that  man's  ruling  love,  which  determines  hii 
character  and  his  destiny,  is  in  his  unregenerate  state  evil  and  not 
good.  It  flows  forth  in  the  direction  of  the  world  and  of  hell,  and  not 
of  heaven.  It  is  indispensable  that  the  quality  of  this  love  shooldbe 
changed,  but  it  cannot  be  changed  by  a  simple  act  of  the  wUL  Tte 
fixed  bent  of  the  soul,  corroborated  by  long  years  of  habit^  ean  new 
be  altered  by  a  bare  volition  to  that  e£(ect,  however  vigorously  exertei 
Still  there  is  something  which  can  be  done.  As  the  mond  ohanieto^ 
at  any  given  period  of  a  man's  history,  is  the  result  of  the  acciniuli> 
tions  01  his  previous  life — of  a  countless  series  of  repetitions  of  parti- 
cular acts — so  it  is  only  by  a  cessation  of  these  acts  that  a  coi&my 
predominant  cast  of  character  can  ever  be  acquired.  Repeated  &alir 
ward  acts  of  evil  engender  more  and  more  an  inward  love  of  the  eviL 
If  this  love  is  ever  to  be  abated,  the  outward  acts  which  had  fermsd 
it  must  be  abstained  from.  ^^  Where  no  fuel  is  the  fire  goetk  oflt" 
Man  has  the  power  of  self-compulsion  by  whi^  he  can  withhold  him- 
self from  the  performance  of  any  ffiven  act.  The  devotee  of  the 
intoxicating  bowl  can  refrain  from  drinking,  though  he  cannot  by  so 
act  of  will,  nor  by  ens  act  of  abstinence,  oxtingaish  the  appetite.  Bnt 
one  act  of  abstinence  does  wmetking^  however  little  towaras  efPeetiDg 
this  result  in  the  end,  and  every  act  of  this  kind  is  not  mtf«ly  the 
negation  of  so  much  evil,  but  the  actual  presence  of  the  opposite  good, 
for  the  Divine  influx  is  ever  pressing  for  admission  into  tne  minds  of 
men,  and  gains  entrance  in  proportion  as  obstructions  are  removed. 
Evil  states  and  habits  constitute  these  obstructions,  and  so  far  as  thepr 
are  put  away,  the  contrary  goods  take  their  place.  How  explicit  is 
onr  author's  testimony  on  this  head  may  be  seen  Irom  the  foUowing 
paragraph,  showing  liow  the  spiritual  mind  is  opened  : 

""  The  epiritool  mind  is  primarily  opened  b^r  man's  abstaining  from  doing  evils,  be- 
cause they  ore  contrary  to  the  divine  precepts  m  the  Word ;  if  man  abstains  froni  efils 
from  any  other  fear  than  this,  that  mind  is  not  opened.  The  reasons  why  the  spirRnal 
mind  is  thereby  opened  and  not  otherwise  are  these :  First,  that  evils  most  fint  be  re- 
moved with  man,  oefore  communication  and  conjunction  ean  be  given  him  with  heano, 
for  evils  which  are  all  in  the  natural  man,  keep  heaven  shut,  which,  notwithstaoding 
must  be  opened,  inasmuch  as  otherwise  man  remains  natural.  The  second  reason  is, 
because  the  Word  is  from  the  Lord,  and  consoc^uently  Hbc  Lord  is  in  the  Word,  inso- 
much that  He  is  the  Word,  for  the  Word  is  divine  truth,  all  which  is  frcfm  the  Lord ; 
hence  it  follows,  that  he  who  abstains  from  doing  evils,  becanse  they  are  oontnuyto 
the  divine  precepts  in  the  Word,  abstains  from  tlram  by  influence  from  the  Lord.  The 
third  reason  is,  Uiat  in  proportion  as  evils  are  removed,  in  the  same  proportion  goods 
enter ;  that  this  is  the  case,  man  may  see  from  natural  lumen  alone,  tor  laacivioHsneBs 
beinff  removed,  chastity  enters ;  intemperance  being  removed,  temperance  enters;  de- 
ceit being  removed,  sincerity  enters ;  hatred  and  the  delight  of  revenge  being  renoved, 
love  and  the  deb'ght  of  love  and  friendship  enters ;  and  so  in  othor  casos;  and  the 
reason  of  this  is,  because  the  Lord  enters,  and  with  the  Lord,  heaven,  in  prop<»tion  as 
man  .abstains  from  doing  evils  from  the  Word,  because  he  then  abstains  nt>m  them  by 
influence  fix)mthe  Lord."— -4.  E,  790. 

In  every  case,  therefore,  where  a  man^  by  eelf-eompnliioii  ahnns 
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IB  siDS,  there  is  an  infasion  of  divine  power  into  the  sonl,  so  that 
czt  act  of  self-denial  becomes  easier  than  the  former,  and  so  on 
reasing  ratio  as  he  persists  in  abstaining  from  actual  evils  of 
kind.  The  consequence  is,  that  as  the  force  of  the  habit  becomes 
ned,  the  corresponding  love  from  which  flow  the  external 
B,  is  weakened  in  the  same  proportion,  till  at  length  an  opposite 
I  established  in  the  sonl,  the  result  of  which  is  an  opposite  life, 
s  regeneration.  Man  is  active  in  the  process  by  compelling 
If  to  refrain  from  the  habitual  acts  which  bar  out  Uie  Divine 
;  and  the  Lord  is  active  bj  that  influx,  when  admitted,  in  sub- 

the  working  of  the  natural  man,  and  tumine  the  current  of 
bt  and  affection  more  and  more  in  a  heavenwara  channel.  Hus 
iritnal  and  celestial  decrees  of  the  mind  are  successively  opened, 
c  associations  established,  and  flnal  conjunction  with  the  Lord, 
Benoe  of  a  heavenly  life,  effected. 

I  work  in  its  commencement  is  exceedingly  feeble,  resembling 
vt  obscure  dawnings  of  the  morning  light,  which  are  almost  too 
o  be  perceived.  But  it  becomes  more  and  more  perceptible  as 
vine  life  flows  in  and  becomes  more  operative  in  its  control  over 
il  elements  within,  and  their  manifestation  without,  just  as  the 
if  the  sun  waxes  brighter  and  brighter  to  the  perfect  dav. 
ling  all  this  process,  the  understanding  takes  the  lead,  and  by 
wet  of  elevatuig  itself  above  the  level  of  the  will-principle,  dic- 
fcfae  course  to  be  pursued  by  the  depraved  natural  principle  in 
olding  itself  from  its  chosen  delights.  K  the  understanding  were 
td  in  the  will,  as  is  the  case  bom  with  those  who  are  confirmed 
id  and  those  who  are  confirmed  in  evil,  this  process  would  be 
BiUe,  but  it  has  been  ordered  of  the  divine  mercy  since  the  fall, 
lese  faculties  shoidd  be  separated,  and  the  understanding  made 
le  of  acting,  in  the  first  instance,  in  disjunction  from  the  will,  in 
that  regeneration  wrought  in  freedom  and  rationality  might  be 
le.  And  for  ourselves  we  are  satisfied  tliat  this  idea  of  the 
led'  separation  of  the  two  grand  principles  of  our  being  for 
in  end  would  never  have  entered  the  human  mind  had  it  not 
ragQ;ested  from  above.  But  while  truth  in  the  operations  of  the 
)ct  holds  the  ascendancy  at  the  commencement  and  in  the  earlier 

of  regeneration,  as  leading  to  good,  yet  subsequently  this  order 
ersed,  good  gains  the  upper  hand,  and  truth  is  attained  as  the 
il  product  or  outbirth  ofgood.  Thus  it  is  that  "the  good  man 
isned  from  himself."  He  has  in  his  devout  affection  a  never- 
j  spring  of  truth,  for  good  is  warming  the  seminal  principle  of 
lih.  In  proof  of  this,  let  the  spiritual-minded  man  appeal  to  hig 
xperience.  As  he  advances  in  the  christian  life,  is  he  not  conscious 
liying  in  great  measure  of  external  acquisitions  of  knowledge  ? 
he  not  find  himself  instinctively  turning  inward,  and  seeking 
iction  in  what  arises  from  within  the  domain  of  his  own  bosom  'i 
'here  has  this  idea  ever  been  advanced  before  ?  It  is  peculiar  to 
ew  Church,  and  the  N^ew  Church  finds  its  recorded  commence- 
in  the  writings  of  Swedenborg. 
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4.  The  syBtem  annonnced  by  Swedepborg  presents  an  Gntirely  nev 
view  of  the  nature  and  relations  of  Charity  and  Buth  in  the.  eooDDXDf 
of  sidvation.  This  view  is  based  upon  the  peycholcgical  disfcinctinn 
between  Love  and  Intellect,  or  Will  and  Understandinff,  in  which  fls 
Love  or  Will  principle  is  the  fandamental  ground  of  l)eing,  and  tin 
generating  source  of  all  thonght.  Love,  in  Set,  is  an  essence  and  aot 
a  quality.  It  is  the  very  inmost  element  of  existence,  and  is  to  intellsBt 
what  heat  is  to  light.  Charitjr  is  the  term  applied  to  Love  when  its  ob- 
ject is  more  esp^ially  the  neighbor  rather  than  the  Lord,  and  Euth  ii 
the  product  of  Love  or  Charity,  as  it  comes  more  propen^  within  As 
eatery  of  the  Intellect  Still  a  genuine  fSuth  cannot  exist  excejpt  v 
it  is  rooted  in  the  good  of  charity,  which  is  in  fad  the  essential  li&rf 
faith.  That  a  contrary  impression  exists  widely  in  the  ohriatiaa  wcM^ 
an  impression,  to  wit,  that  charity  is  the  fruit  of  fitith,  is  bejnond  t 
doubt ;  and  that  this  idea  has  led  to  immeasurable  mischief  in  ths 
church  is  equally  past  question.  Had  the  truth  been  known  upon  flis 
intrinsic  nature,  and  the  relative  offices  of  Love  and  Faith,  the  cut 
would  have  been  &r  different.  The  pernicious  dogma  of  salvatioa  faj 
faith  alone  would  scarcely  have  been  broached  to  the  world*  l!bs 
true  doctrine  on  this  subject  is,  we  conceive,  dearly  taught  in  the  fidr 
lowing  paragraph,  which  is  replete  with  a  philosophy  that  the  schooili 
have  never  reached. 

"  That  all  things  of  heaven  and  of  the  church  arc  from  the  good  of  love,  and  tint 
the  good  of  love  ui  from  the  Lord,  cannot  be  seen,  and,  therelbie,  it  cannot  be  known, 
anten  it  be  demonstrated.  The  reason  why  it  is  not  known  in  oGnseqnenoe  <^  its  not 
being  seen,  is,  becaose  good  does  not  enter  into  the  thought  of  man  like  trathi  ftr 
truth  IS  seen  in  thought,  inasmuch  as  it  is  from  the  light  of  heaven,  but  good  is  odr 
felt,  because  it  is  from  the  heat  of  heaven,  and  it  ramy  happens  that  any  one,  while 
reflecting  upon  what  he  thinks,  attends  to  what  he  feels,  but  only  to  what  lie  sees ;  thk 
is  the  reason  why  the  learned  have  attributed  every  thkig  to  thought  and  not  to  aAe- 
tion ;  and  why  the  church  has  attributed  every  thing  to  faith,  and  not  to  love,  when, 
nevertheless,  the  truth,  which  at  this  day  in  the  church  is  said  to  be  of  fiuth>or  is  csDed 
faith,  is  only  the  form  of  good  which  is  of  love.  Now  since  man  does  not  see  good  in 
his  thought,  for  good,  as  was  obscr\'cd,  is  only  felt,  and  is  felt  under  various  species  of 
delight,  and  smce  man  does  not  attend  to  the  things  which  he  feds  in  thougm,  bofeto 
those  which  he  sees  there,  therefore  ho  calls  all  that  good  which  he  feels  delightfhl,  and 
he  feels  evil  as  delightful,  this  being  ing^ierate  or  iimcrent  in  him  by  birth,  and  pro- 
ceeding from  the  love  of  self  and  the  world,  this  is  the  reason  why  it  is  not  known  thst 
the  good  of  love  is  the  all  of  heaven  and  the  church,  and  that  this  in  man  is  onlr  from 
the  Lord,  and  that  it  does  not  flow  firom  the  Lord  into  any  but  such  as  shun  crrus  and 
the  delights  thereof  as  sins.  This  is  what  is  to  be  undcffstood  by  the  Lord's  words,  thit 
the  law  and  the  prophets  han^  upon  these  two  commandments,  "  Thou  shalt  love  Qod 
above  all  things,  and  thy  nei/?hbor  as  thyself"  (Matt.  xxii.  35-38) ;  and  I  can  aver, 
that  there  does  not  exist  a  grain  of  truth,  which  in  itself  is  truth  in  man,  except  so  br 
as  it  proceeds  from  Hie  go^  of  lore  from  the  Lord,  and  therefore  neither  is  there  a 
grain  of  feith,  which  in  itself  is  faith,  that  is,  a  living,  saving,  and  spiritual  ftith  exeept 
so  &r  as  it  proceeds  from  charity  which  is  from  the  Lord.  Inasmuch  as  the  good  of 
lovo  is  the  all  of  heaven  and  the  church,  therefore  the  universal  heaven  and  the  univensl 
church  are  arranged  by  the  Lord  according  to  the  afiections  of  love,  and  not  acceding 
to  anything  of  thought  separated  from  them ;  for  thought  is  afibction  in  form,  just  as 
speech  is  sound  in  form.** — A.  E,  1217. 

This  view  of  the  intrinsic  relation  of  Gooduoss  and  Truth,  or  Lc»re 
and  Intellect,  prepares  us  for  understanding  more  clearly  and  admit- 
tiDg  more  re&dUy  the  truth  of  the  general  proposition,  that  Charity 
produces  Faith  instead  of  Faith  Charity. 
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^Tfasi  mrtefll  lova,  which  is  charity*  produoB  Hutfa,  maj  appear  fimn  this  drenm- 
taeK  iNDd|jjr»  that  laan  after  death,  who  ia  then  c  aOed  a  spirity  is  nothing  elqe  hat  aflbo- 
ioi  wUch  ifl  of  loTe,  and  that  his  thought  is  thence  doived,  wherefbre  the  nnivenal 
i^gcfie  IwaTea  b  arraa^  into  societies  accordinff  to  the  yarieties  of  aSbctfons,  and 
my  one  in  hesren,  in  whatever  societj  he  may  be,  thiidai  from  his  own  affection ; 
■Me  tken  it  is  that  albetioB,  which  is  fore,  prodaoes  fiath,  and  the  fidth  is  aocordfaig 
othaqnaUtyof  theaflbetion;  for  fiuth  is  nothing  else  but  to  think  that  a  thing  is  so 
I  milr :  by  aflbction  b  meant  Ioto  in  its  oonUnuify.  Bat  man  in  the  world  at  this 
In  ia  %poHBi  that  his  thooght  is  from  affection  and  according  to  it.  and  the  reason 
I,  peeanse  he  eeeshis  thongfa^  bat  not  his  affection,  and  whereas  thoagnt  is  his  aftetion 
laiMble  im^llffireferelie  knows  no  otherwise  than  that  the  whole  mind  of  man  is 
hwigllt;  the  ease  was  othwwtse  formerly  with  the  ancients,  where  the  chnrches  wese, 
ilab  inaamnwh  as  tb^  knew  that  Ioto  prodaoes  all  thiAgs  of  thought,  therefore  made 
hjdfty.  which  is  the  affection  of  knowmg  troths,  of  onderrtanding  them,  likewise  of 
mow  them,  and  thereby  becoming  wise,  the  principle  mediom  of  salyation ;  and  in- 
maA  aa  that  affection  makes  one  with  Ikith,  therelbre  they  were  nnacqtiainted  witl% 
b  tenn  fidth.  SVom  these  eonsidertttions  it  may  not  only  appear  how  Ihith  is  temed 
pliiBma,  bat  also  that  ikith  can  never  jirodace  charity,  but  that  charity,  wldch  is 
pMnlW^forms  it  to  a  resemblance  of  itself,  and  therein  presents  an  image  of  itself , 
id  that  hence  it  is  that  the  quality  of  faith  is  known  from  charity  and  its  goods, 
MA  are  good  works,  as  the  oaality  of  a  tree  is  known  firom  its  frnit :  by  tiie  tree, 
QMver,  is  not  understood  ikitn,  bat  the  man  as  to  his  lilb,  by  the  leaves  uereof  are 
UUAed  thitbs  wherabf  is  fiiith,  and  by  the  fruits  theraof  are  signified  goods  of  life, 
ibk  an  goods  of  chanty*  Besides  these  there  are  innomerable  other  arcana  respect- 
^  the  formation  of  fSuth  by  charity  from  the  Lord;  but  sUll  the  Lcurd  alone  oper- 
ijBB  an  those  arcana,  whilst  man  is  ignorant  thereof;  all  the  operation  which  u  neces- 
oy  on  the  Mrt  of  man,  is  to  learn  troths  from  the  Word,  and  to  live  aocordhag  to 

To  the  samo  purpoee  Bpneaks  the  same  high  authority  in  the  ensiling 


**  Inaamoch  as  in  the  preceding  artides  the  ezistenoe  of  faith  from  charity  is  treated 
t,  it  alMdl  abo  be  brie^  explained,  which  is  prior  and  which  posterior.  ^  It  hu  been 
lown  tost  charity  paroauces  mith  as  good  produces  trotii,  and  as  affection  produeen 
holfg^  likewise  as  nro  {ffodnces  Hcfat,  wherefore  it  is  speaking  altogether  oontrary  to 
iim,  aad  inversely,  to  say  that  fidth  produoes  chsrity,  or  the  goods  thereof,  which  are 
■Bed  good  works.  Bat  it  is  to  be  (wserved  that  charity,  wuch  in  its  essence  is  -Uic 
fctwn  of  knowing,  iji  understanding,  of  willing,  and  of  doins  truth,  does  not  come 
Bto  auT  peroention  of  man,  before  it  has  formed  itself  in  the  tiiougfat,  which  ir  from 
hs  vnentanoing,  Ibr  then  it  presents  itself  nnder  some  form  or  appearance,  by  Tfartne 
lisenf  It  araeaxB  bclbre  the  mterior  sight :  for  thought  that  a  thmg  is  so  in  verity,  is 
■Bed  fidth :  nence  it  may  appear  that  charity  is  actually  prior  and  faitiipostonor,  as 
{oad  ia  actually  prior  and  truth  posterior,  or  as  the  producing  principle  is  essentially 
■ior  to  thejprodact,  and  as  essence  is  prior  to  existence ;  for  diarity  is  firom  the  Lord, 
e8  Is  also  first  fonned  in  the  spuitaal  mind,  but  whereas  charity  does  not  appear  to 
H0  befine  it  is  fiuth,  therefore  it  may  be  said,  tint  feith  is  not  in  man  before  it  is 
lade  charity  in  form ;  wherefore  concerning  the  existence  of  charity  and  feith  with 
MS,  it  may  be  said  that  they  both  exist  at  the  same  moment ;  for  although  charity 
mdaaea  fiuih,  still  inasmuch  as  they  make  one,  one  can  never  be  given  separate  from 
ba>other,  so  fiur  as  comes  to  man's  perception,  neither  as  to  d^reo  nor  as  to  quality." 
-JL  E.  795. 

The  above  ennnciation  of  the  relation  of  Charily  and  Faith  is  all 
nportant  in  its  beiaringB  npon  the  accredited  doctrine  of  Justification 
»y  Faith  alone.  Nothing  is  more  notoriona  than  the  pronunence  ^ven 
a  Protestant  OlviBtendom  to  this  tenet.  According  to  it  the  simple 
id  aooepting  and  apjnropriating  the  atoning  merits  of  Christ  is  that 
vbioh  ooncantrates  witbm  itself  the  joetifying  virtue  oi  iei^^vcii^ 
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from  thiB  act  every  admiztore  of  charily  or  good  worin  ii  to  be  ean 
folly  exdaded  lest  in  eome  way  a  latent  element  of  merit  slioiild  ii 
sinuate  itself  and  thus  detract  from  the  all-petfect  merits  of  the  ft 
vionr.  True,  indeed,  this  &ct  of  the  exdnalon  of  Charity  from  tl 
ocmsideration  in  Hie  process  of  justification  will  for  the  most  part  b 
denied  by  the  advocates  of  the  scheme,  for  the  reason  that  certain  ii 
vented  methods  of  conjoining  fiiith  and  works  have  been  adopted  in  tin 
ology  whereby  the  deadly  wound  inflicted  upon  the  trutli  bv  fh 
doctrinal  separation  of  these  principles  is  ostensibly  healed.  Then 
peated  mention  in  the  Word  of  works,  of  life,  of  loving  and  doiai 
goes  so  emphatically  against  the  idea  of  resting  the  whole  result  jm 
a  bare  act  of  faith,  that  the  asserters  of  the  doctrine  feel  themsem 
under  a  kind  of  involuntary  constraint  to  ^ive  them  some  place  in  fh 
scheme  which  they  have  devised.  But  it  is  not  intelligentiy  done,  a 
a  searchinff  logical  inquest  will  show.  They  ^j  an  unconsciona  tr 
bute  to  trutii  by  acknowledging  that  some  provision  is  to  be  made  ft 
the  operations  of  charity  in  the  process  of^ justification,  yet  yon  fin 
it  impossible  to  discover  preciselv  where  it  comes  in.  The  piomii 
made  to  the  ear  is  broken  to  the  neart,  fi^r  it  is  palpable  that  in  4 
formal  enunciation  of  the  doctrine  Ohanty,  and  its  works  are  uttail 
excluded  from  all  participation  in  the  act.  On  this  head  we  insert 
paragraph  from  our  ^^  l^plv  to  Dr.  Woods,''  published  some  yes] 
since.  The  Dr.  had  charged  Swedenborg  with  misrepresenting  tb 
doctrine  of  Luther  and  the  Beformers  in  regard  to  the  tenet  we  ai 
now  considering :  ^'  I  cannot  but  ask  how  Swedenborg  has  misrepr« 
sented  the  docmne,  and  if  he  has,  what  is  the  doctrine,  which  is  to  l 
considered  as  adopted  by  the  Protestant  churches  ?  I  wish  to  kno^ 
whether  they  adhere  to  the  Augsbui^  Confession,  the  Formula  Chi 
cardicBy  which  teaches  that  go^  worka.  which  are  said  freely  an 
spontaneously  to  follow  &ith,  and  are  called  the  fruits  of  faith,  have  i 
real  connection  with  &ith,  and  accordingly  do  not  contribute  at  all  t 
salvation.  Is  it  jjrour  belief  that  these  works  are  merely  signs  an 
mamfestations  of  a  Justifying  faith,  but  not  entering  at  all  into  ii 
essence  and  efficacy  f  I  can  truly  say  that  I  am  exceedingly  anxiov 
for  light  on  this  point,  for  in  no  department  of  Protestant  Theolo^ 
excepting  perhaps  that  of  the  Trinity,  do  I  find  myself  so  beset  wit 
mystery  and  confusion  as  in  regard  to  the  fundamental  principle  of 
sinner's  justification.  On  the  one  h^nd,  it  is  ascribed  to  faith  to  tb 
exclusion  of  works,  or  of  the  moral  element  from  which  good  worl 
proceed ;  on  the  other,  it  is  said  it  must  not  be  a  dead  &ith,  or  a  fiut 
not  productive  of  such  works.  But  a  dead  iaith  is  not  properly  an 
&ith  at  all,  and  no  one  supposes  that  a  man  can  be  justified  without 
faith  that  is  alive.  What  is  it  then  that  constitutes  the  life  of  &ith- 
such  a  faith  as  actually  produces  justification  ?  Is  it  not  love  or  cha 
ity,  and  is  not  this  element  to  be  taken  into  account  in  the  justifyin 
function  of  faith  ?  Is  not  its  exclusion  like  •ascribing  a  moi^  cbarai 
ter  to  an  act  of  the  body  with  which  the  soul  has  nothing  to  do 
What  is  a  mere  intellectual  belief  of  the  truth,  however  strong  an 
confident,  which  is  not  pervaded  and  vitalized  by  the  aflfection  c 
love  f    And  what  a  strange  anomaly  must  it  be  m  the  divine  pre 
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to  account  a  man  jnst  in  the  absence  of  tine  only  principle 
which  ^eaa  make  him  joatt — ^to  insist  npon  a  fiuth  which  can  only  be 
a2t0M^becaw8e  a  foiiMi^  &ith,  and  yet  exclude  from  consideration 
the  TBrr  love  which  is  its  life  ?" 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  tenor  of  what  we  hayo  now  spread  before 
oar  reedeia,  tluit  the  teaching  of  Swedenborg  on  the  doctrine  of  Faith 
ad  Oharity,  in  their  mntoaf  relations  to  eadi  other,  is  immeafiurably 
in  adTance  of  any  thing  propounded  to  the  world  by  its  theolofficid 
onjClBBj  inasmuch  as  they  are  rounded  upon  a  psychological  or  ontdo^- 
Qsl  xifioenity  growing  out  of  the  very  elements  of  our  being.  Love  is 
the  inmost  essence  of  life,  while  intellect  is  the  form  of  its  manifes- 
litMm.  As  fidtii  comes  primarily  into  the  category  of  the  intellect, 
ihongh  still  as  an  element  of  sidvation  inseparable  from  charity  or 
love,  80  it  must  be  in  its  own  nature  posterior  to  love  and  its  works, 
and  not  their  parent  as  the  creed  of  Christendom  for  the  most  part 
maintains.  Let  the  candid  judge  of  dogmas  pronounce  upon  the  two 
opposing  views,  and  then  let  him  say,  whether  he  deems  the  develop- 
menta  of  Swedenborg  on  this  score  as  coming  within  the  reach  of 
nm'e  unaided  ability.  Was  such  an  enucleation  of  the  inner  struc- 
ture of  our  being  to  have  been  rationally  anticipated  a  priori  as  the 
basis  of  the  true  doctrine  ?  And  is  not  the  fact  of  its  naving  been 
dcme  by  human  agency  a  proof  that  it  has  been  dictated  by  a  super- 
human authority  f 

(  To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 


ARTICLE  II. 


"THE  PAST  REQUIRED." 

W«  kiMri  the  foDowing  with  the  hope  that. some  of  our  readers  may  feel  mored  to  reply 
It  hngth  to  the  nggestSoos  of  the  writer.  The  question  regards  the  tme  moral  character  of 
Lotterifli  and  Insuances,  and  whether  there  is  a  diiferenee  of  principle  between  them.  In 
Qor  view  there  is.  In  the  case  of  the  lottery,  supposing  me  to  draw  a  prize,  I  gain  an  acces- 
te  to  my  property  without  a  due  eqairalent  rendered  either  in  money  or  labor,  which  we 
r  to  be  the  proper  or  orderiy  oonditlon  of  all  such  acqdsitions.  A  man  may,  in  certain 
^  inherit  an  estate  for  which  \q  has  not  labored,  nndpouibiif  without  any  in- 
juioiis  renit  to  himself,  although  as  a  general  rule  even  this  is  not  free  from  perilous  con- 
tingBnriat,  and  is  rather  permitted  than  provided  in  the  economy  of  the  Divine  Providence.  - 
Bat  in  the  attainment  of  wealth  by  resorting  to  a  lottery,  a  man  not  only  goes  counter  to  the 
lawi  of  order  bj  dispensing  trith  his  own  industry,  as  the  appointed  means  of  worldly  pios- 
perityy  bni  he  invokes  blind  chance  as  iif  it  were  a  God,  and  in  so  doing  forcet^  as  it  were, 
the  Divine  Fhn^ence  to  run  without  being  sent,  and  to  give  an  micalled-for  decision  on  one 
tfde  or  the  other.  And  whbn  a  prize  is  drawn,  the  amount  comes  out  of  the  pockets  of  those 
who  have  nothing  to  show  for  it.  That  the  parties  thus  mulcted  consent  to  the  imposition 
does  not  materially  affect  its  character.  It  is  getting  rich  by  gambling,  and  the  small  amount 
ooDeeted  from  each  individual  ticket-buyer  makes  no  essential  diffiarenoe  in  the  moral  chaiae- 
ter  of  the  transaction.  It  is  a  breach  of  charity  and  a  violaiUon  of  the  Aaw^  ot  Qt^«t^\A  «l^ 
nothfaig  ct&e  MquiUnu  deeJIngt  wh/cb  usnaDy  jbbA  the  management. 
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In  the  Oiie  of  propoty  famrcd,  oo  the  other  hand,  then  li  no  i 
present  labetaiice  without  zendering  a  fmdpro  qM^  bat  ilnptj  to  IimIuiiHf  oo^Mltibr  i 
]08i  bj  A  method  wbiofa  hiTolrea  indeed  a  contribution  at  the  liand  ef  otihn%  bat  vlhh  Hi 
does  no  one  wrong,  inaemnch  as  each  insurer  pays  for  his  pollcj  with  te  eiptenwidmtad- 
ing,  that  there  Is  a  risk  in  the  matter,  and  tide  risk  he  Is  wiUng  to  hear  In  Tiesr  tf  the  eoa- 
tingent  advantage  to  himselt  The  bw  of  charity  does  not  seem  in  the  eaae  to  nftr  iite- 
tlen,&oriathe  greedof  gain  fbetered  byit  It  is  virtBany  as  if  two  netgHlw^  etch  <h> 
owner  of  a  horse,  shonld  motaaHy  say,  ^I  wHi  agree  to  pay  yon  one  handnd  doflnninaK 
yonr  hone  dies  witUn  the  year,  prorided  that  yon  will  pay  me  tht  like  anm  oft  the  ttecn- 
ditloa.**  -  Or  we  may  vary  the  illastration,  and  suppoee  a  hundred  odghboni  to  cfaib  togiAir 
each  one  agreeing  to  pay  a  dollar  per  year  to  make  np  the  loes  of  any  aw  of  the  Moto. 
Is  there  any  thing  monDy  wrong  hi  this?  The  bargafai  is  made  hi  view  of  the  poeribOlytr 
a  k)8B,  which  none  of  the  parties  feels  well  able  to  bear  alone  in  case  it  slMwld  oeeiri  «iift 
which  the  chances  of  disaster  are  snpposed  to  be  cqnal  on  aU  Mm^  neither  being  iUt  to 
fbtcaco  the  iarae.  There  is  no  tempting  DhrineFjtotidence  bj  a  rash  af|>eal  t6  Itt  i 
and  no  disposition  to  possess  one's  self  of  another^l  property  withoot  rendering  an  i 
We,  therefore,  do  not  feel  the  fnoe  of  our  corre^ondenf s  otd^ethma  to  ; 
is  Terj  possa>le  that  we  may  haire  orerlooked  consideratiooa  that  wonkl  i 
to  other  mhids,  and  if  this  be  the  iSust»  our  columoB  are  open  to  a  kind  and  4 
of  tiie  subject 

Prof.  Bttbh, 

Dear  Sir^I  have  read  with  nmcb  interest,  and,  I  hope.  Bome 
profit,  your  !New  Year's  Sermon  in  the  January  number  of  the  Bepori- 
tory. 

The  leading  idea  set  forth  in  the  sermon,  that  whatever  act  a  per- 
son purposes  m  his  heart  to  perform,  makes  an  impression  upon  the 
spirit  wnich  can  never  be  entirely  obliterated,  is  one  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  every  member  of  the  human  family,  and  is  a  doctrine 
peculiar  to  the  New  Church. 

It  is  well  known  that  what  are  called  the  orthodox  churches  teach 
that  a  man  may  live  in  the  habitual  violation  of  every  precept  of  the 
decalogue  throughout  a  lon^  lifetime,  and  if  he  becomes  a  convert  to 
their  confession  of  faith  a  smgle  h6ur  before  he  dies,  and  abandoning 
every  other  hope  of  salvation,  relies  solelv  upon  the  efflcapy  of  a  vi- 
carious atonement,  his  condition  in  the  mture  state  will  be  jnUt  the 
same  as  it  would  have  been  if  he  had  obeyed  all  the  commandments 
of  the  Lord,  from  a  religious  principle,  from  his  earliest  youth.  And 
although  they  urge  as  an  objection  to  the  TTniversalists  tnat  th^  doc- 
trines are  calculated  to  encourage  the  vicious  and  lawless  in  their 
career  of  crime  and  iniquity,  it  must  be  evident  that  the  so-called 
orthodox  doctrines  tend  to  tne  verv  same  result ;  the  only  point  of 
difference  between  them  is,  that  in  the  one  case  the  last  hour  of  life  is 
spent  as  the  previous  ones  had  been,  and  in  the  other  case,  tlus  last 
hour  is  spent  in  supplications  for  pardon,  and  declarations  of  fidth  in 
a  vicarious  atonement.  This  is  the  only  difference.  So  &r  as  the 
life  is  9oncemed,  the  two  systems  tend  to  precisel v  the  same  resuItB ; 
and  if  the  orthodox  member  does  lead  a  better  life  than  the  TTniver- 
salist,  the  reasons  for  this  must  be  looked  for  somewhere  else  than  in 
his  confession  of  faith. 

Wb&t  need  fbe  orthodox  church-member  care^  more  than  the  Uni- 
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YeraalisL  how  he  spends  his  life  in  this  world,  provided  only  he  ex- 
erdsesy^A  in  the  last  hour  of  his  existence  ? 

Bat  with  the  Newchnrchman  the  case  is  very  different ;  he  knows 
that  Odd  reqnireth  that  which  is  past,  and  that  a  sinful  action  once 
committed  or  intended,  makes  an  impression  upon  the  character  that 
no  acepcj,  human  or  divine,  can  ever  entirely  eradicate.  The  future 
conmtion  of  such  a  soul  will  never  be  what  it  would  have  been  had  it 
not  permitted  itself  to  be  seduced  into  the  commission  of  this  act  of 
diflODedience  to  the  divine  law.  How  important,  then,  that  we  obey 
the  divine  precepts ;  that  we  make  them  the  standard  by  which  to  ti^ 
our  every  act,  intention,  and  thought :  that  we  do  noUiing  which  is 
opposed  to  the  letter  or  spirit  of  the  aivine  commands,  and  that  we 
leave  tmdone  nothing  which  they  require  us  to  do. 

Now  although  the  importance  of  thus  conforming  our  lives  to  the 
spirit  of  the  divine  precepts  is  acknowledged  by  ail  receivers  of  the 
beavenly  doctrines,  yet,  wnen  we  come  to  apply  these  precepts  in  the 
varionB  relations  of  life ;  when  we  attempt  to  decide  whether  certain 
kinda  of  business,  or  certain  particular  acts,  are  or  are  not  opposed  to 
the  spirit  of  the  commandments,  we  often  find  that  directly  opposite 
answers  are  given  by  different  individuals  in  reply  to  the  same  ques- 
tion. An  act  that  is  approved  by  one  is  condemned  by  another.  One 
regards  buying  and  seuing  human  beings  and  holding  them  in  bond- 
age, as  inconsistent  with  the  command  which  says,  ^'Thou  shalt  love 
thy  neighbor  as  thyself,"  and  yet  considers  it  no  violation  of  divine 
law  to  engage  in  schemes  of  chance.  Another  looks  upon  slavery  as 
no  vioUtion  of  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  but  regards  dealing  in  schemes 
of  chance  as  a  violation  of  the  precept  which  says, "  Thou  shalt  not  covet 
anything  that  is  thy  neighbor's."  It  is  true  that  two  individuals  may 
do  a  similar  act,  and  the  effect  upon  one  may  be  injurious,  and  upon 
the  other  beneficial,  from  the  fact  that  one  was  prompted  by  good 
motives,  and  the  other  by  bad  motives.  We  are  taught  that  an  act 
is  good  or  bad  just  as  the  motives  which  occasion  it  are  good  or  bad  ; 
but  the  question  arises  whether  there  are  not  some  acts  which  are 
always  prompted  by  bad  motives,  and  consequently,  when  performed, 
always  exert  a  baneful  influence  upon  the  internal  man  i  Can  it  be 
said  that  good  motives  ever  prompt  men  to  commit  murder,  to  steal, 
to  bear  fdse  witness  against  their  neighbor?  I  would  suppose  not. 
Neitiier  can  it  be  said,!  imagine,  that  good  motives  ever  prompt  men 
tocovet  their  neighbor's  goods.  This  will  be  admitted,  I  think,  by 
all.  But  when  we  come  to  apply  the  rule  to  the  every  day  transac; 
tiona  of  life,  we  find  that  men  differ  in  their  opinions  as  to  what  con- 
stitates  covetousness ;  one  will  justify  himsen  in  doing  an  act  which 
another  regards  as  a  violation  of  this  precept  of  the  decalogue.  As 
sti^ed  before,  it  is  the  motive  which  gives  cnaracter  to  the  act ;  and 
a  man  may  say,  that  in  his  desire  to  obtain  his  neighbor's  goods,  he 
is  actuated  by  good  motives;  but  are  we  not  liable  to  deceive  our- 
selves in  regard  to  the  character  of  our  motives?  Selfishness  is  so 
deeply  implanted  in  our  nature,  that  we  can  very  easily  persuade  our- 
sdves  that  we  are  prompted  by  good  motives  in  doing  that  'whvsli 
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gratifies  onr  eelfish  propensities,  and  in  leaving  undone  that  which 
requires  us  to  forego  our  selfish  desires  for  the  good  of  our  neighbor. 

1^'ow  although  it  is  not  the  province  of  the  Sfew  Church,  or  of  the 
individuals  composing  it,  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  motives  which 
govern  an  individual  m  the  discharge  of  what  he  considers  to  be  his 
privilege  or  duty,  yet  we  may,  I  think,  be  of  essential  service  to  each 
other  by  expressing  our  views  in  regard  to  the  morality  or  immorality 
of  certain  transactions  of  a  doubtful  character. 

A  few  pages  of  each  number  of  our  periodicals  might  be  profitably 
employed*  in  the  friendly  interchange  of  views  upon  such  subjects. 
By  comparing  notes  in  this  wav,  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  some 
of  us  might  be  enabled  to  see  that  certain  transactions  which  we  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  looking  upon  as  allowable,  are  calculated  to  retard 
our  progress  in  the  regenerate  life. 

Of  course,  such  things  as  all  would  admit  might  be  done  from 
either  good  or  bad  motives,  would  not  be  required  to  be  discussed, 
but  only  such  as  are  of  a  doubtful  character,  such  as  some  may  regard 
as  right  under  certain  circumstances,  while  others  are  of  the  opinion 
that  they  always  originate  in  improper  motives,  and  should  therefore 
always  be  avoided.  There  are  a  great  many  questions  of  this  charac- 
ter in  reference  to  which  much  may  be  said  on  both  sides,  and  if  those 
who  feel  an  interest  in  the  subject  would  freely  express  their  views 
in  regard  to  them,  much  good  might  be  accomplished  in  this  way. 

Of  the  many  questions  that  might  be  suggested  for  investigation, 
an  expression  of  opinion  in  regard  to  what  may  be  denominated 
schemes  of  chance,  would  be,  I  think,  both  ipteresting  and  useful.  It 
is  doubtfal  whether  we  can  ever  engage  in  these  schemes  witiiout 
being  actuated  by  improper  motives.  I  know  it  may  be  urged  by  the 
purchaser  of  a  Lottery  ticket^  that  he  wishes  to  obtain  money  to  enable 
him  to  relieve  the  poor — to  feed  the  hungry — to  clothe  the  naked — ^to 
circulate  the  Word,  and  many  other  things  of  this  kind.  These  are 
certainly  praiseworthy  objects,  but  still  it  will  not  be  contended,  I 
presume,  that  to  accomplish  them  we  would  be  justified  in  stealing 
our  neighbor's  money ;  neither  can  it  be  said,  I  think,  that  they  are 
of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  us  in  acquiring  a  hundred  or  a  thou- 
sand dollars'  worth  of  his  property  in  consideration  of  the  paltry  sum 
of  one  or  ten  dollars  paid  for  a  lottery  ticket. 

It  appears  to  me,  that  when  we  desire  to  obtain  a  large  amount  ol 
property  belonging  to  another,  in  consideration  of  the  risk  of  a  mere 
triflfe,  no  matter  what  disposition  we  intend  to  make  of  it,  we  violate 
the  commandment  which  says,  "Thou  shalt  not  covet  any  thing  that 
is  thy  neighbor's."  I  may  be  in  error ;  there  may  be  considerations 
which  would  justify  us  in  entertaining  such  desires,  and  for  this  reason 
I  would  like  to  hear  the  opinions  of  others  who  have  given  the  subject 
more  attention  than  I  have. 

Then  there  is  the  subject  of  Insurance,  which  I  am  disposed  to  thini 
takes  rank  with  the  lottery  business.  I  can  see  no  difference  between 
them.  In  the  one  case,  A  buys  a  ticket  for  a  small  sum  of  money 
and  if  it  happens  to  have  on  it  certain  numbers,  he  acquires  ten  thou 
sand  dollars  of  money  belonging  to  others  \  in  the  other  case,.B  ob 
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tainB  a  poliCT  hj  paying  a  few  dollars,  and  if  his  property  happens  to 
be  destroyed,  he  receives  ten  thousand  dollars  from  the  company. 
The  object  in  each  case  is,  on  the  happening  of  certain  contingencies, 
to  acquire  a  large  sum  of  money  from  others  in  consideration  of  a 
mere  pittance  invested.  There  are  some  who  justify  both  the  lottery 
and  insurance  business,  and  then  there  are  others  who  condemn  lot- 
teries^  but  contend  that  the  insurance  business  is  liable  to  no  objection. 
For  these  reasons  I  should  like  very  much  to  see  these  subjects,  and 
others  of  a  similar  character,  discussed  by  those  who  are  well  versed  in 
Kew  Church  theology,  and  would  be  particularly  gratified  to  see  what 
light  can  be  thrown  on  them  by  the  able  Editor  of  the  Bepository. 


ARTICLE    III. 

ON  THE  NATIVITY  OF  JESUS  CHRIST,  OR  "  GOD  MANIFEST  IN   THE 
FLESH,"  FOR  THE  REDEMPTION  OF  THE  HUMAN  MIND. 

B«8pect  to  A  most  i^speetable  name  in  the  New-Chm«h,  as  well  as  compliance  with  the  in- 
tunitod  wUhes  of  other  parties,  indaces  us  to  give  place  to  the  ensuing  conmiunication,  which 
efincefl,  at  anj  rate,  a  profound  acquaintance  with  the  writings  of  our  great  author,  and  a 
nmaikable  power  of  terse  and  compact  expression.  The  sentiments  we  leave  to  the  judg- 
BMQt  of  the  reader. 

LovB  and  wisdom  in  their  origin — the  esse  and  existere  of  the  in- 
finite and  eternal  GK)d,  are  the  life,  substance,  and  substratum  of  all 
creation,  in  celestial,  spiritual  and  natural  minds;  which  by  re-action 
produce  a  representative  outbirth  to  the  senses,  that  corresponds  to  the 
modified  state  in  which  they  receive  it. 

Every  mind  has  two  vessels,  the  will  and  understanding,  besides  the 
bodily  faculties  which  are  its  outlets,  for  the  reception  of  this  love 
and  wisdom,  or  rather  their  modifications  of  goodness  and  truth.  In 
the  same  degree  as  the  Inind  is  purified,  this  goodness  and  trutli  be- 
comle  united  as  one,  but  in  the  same  degree  as  it  remains  vicious,  they 
are  severed  into  two,  if  not  perverted  into  their  opposites,  evil  and 
error. 

It  is  a  well  established  maxim  that  all  perception  cometh  from  af- 
fection ;.  for  "  he  who  spake  as  never  man  spake,"  said,  "  if  any  man 
will  do  his  will  he  shall  mow  of  the  doctrine  whether  it  be  of  God." — 
John  vii.  17.  This  proves  that  whilst  man  was  good,  he  was  necessa- 
rily wise,  and  that  when  he  became  wicked,  he  also  became  stupid  in 
spiritual  matters.  Hence,  the  origin  of  all  the  calamities  which  have 
befallen  our  race.  In  the  most  ancient  time,  when  man  "  walked 
with  God,"  he  received  that  love  and  wisdom  more  internally  than  he 
does  now,  and  in  a  greater  ratio.  At  that  epoch,  he  was  created  or 
regenerated  into  the  image  and  likeness  of  his  maker.  By  wisdom  he 
was  mrUualizedy  and  by  love  he  was  celestmlized :  the  form<^t  x^^- 
der«drhim  an  imoffe,  or  faint  resemblance,  and  t\ve  \^X\jex  ^  1Akfifae«ft^ 
or  dose  resemblance,  of  bia  God. 
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But  when  man  fell,  or  rather  when  the  mind  degenerated,  this  love 
and  wisdom  was  received  more  remotely,  or  in  an  external  way,  and 
afterwards  sensually,  until  it  was  perverted  into  evil  and  error,  ty 
which  man  lost  not  ouly  the  likeness,  but  even  the  image  of  his  ms^er ; 
and  by  cherishing  the  opposite  delights  of  evil  and  falsehood,  he 
acquired  the  image  of  the  devil  I  Tne  love  and  wisdom  in  those 
who  were  good,  and  the  evil  and  error  in  the  wicked,  realized  happi- 
ness and  misery  in  the  future  world,  by  a  law  as  immutable  as  tne 
Creator  himself.  Even  heaven  and  hell,  together  with  all  the  scenery 
that  contributes  to  the  joys  of  the  former  and  the  miseries  of  die  lat- 
ter, are  ouibirths  of  thei/r  own  minds.  Hence,  Angels  and  Devils,  as 
well  as  their  representative  places  of  abode,  have  their  origin  from  the 
human  race. 

The  subtratum  of  all  life  in  all  worlds  bein^  a  spiritual  influx  of 
Love  and  Wisdom,  or  Heat  and  Light  from  Jehovah  Glod,  who  is  the 
Sun  of  Heaven,  which  irradiates  the  minds  of  its  inhabitants,  they  by 
their  reaction  attemper  and  modify  that  love  and  wisdom,  cts  itpcissei 
from  their  interior  states  of  thought  and  affection  to  their  exterior^ 
and  thence  to  their  sentient  and  liodUy  faculties^  where  it  terminatei 
in  the  representative  objects  of  the  animal,  ve^table,  and  mineral 
kingdoms,  in  a  representative  space  and  time,  allof  which  correspond 
to,  because  derived  from,  states  of  goodness  and  truth  in  the  mind,  as 
an  effect  is  derived  from  its  cause.  Take  for  example,  Ezekiel^ 
vision  of  holy  waters^  ch.  xlvii.  1,  5,  which  increased  in  depth  and 
magnitude  to  the  senses,  every  time  they  were  measured,  or  tne  inte- 
rior contents  of  the  divine  truths  were  fathomed  by  angelic  afiections. 
The  reason  was  because  the  sight  of  the  eye  corresponded  to  the  per- 
ception of  the  mind.  Goodness  is  the  substance,  and  truth  the  form  of 
every  thing  that  exists,  both  in  this  world  and  the  next,  and  therefore 
every  bbject  in  its  origin^  is  to  be  traced  to  goodness  and  truth,  and 
in  its  spiritual  sense  signifies  something  relative  to  the  one  or  the 
other.  Hence,  the  physical  world  is  the  representative  of  the  moral, 
"  for  the  invisible  things  of  God  from  the  creation  of  the  world  are 
clearly  seen,  being  understood  by  the  things  that  are  made." — ^Bom. 
i.  20.  We  are  told  that  "all  things  were  created  by  the  Word," 
John  i.  3  ;  that  is,  by  the  Divine  Wisdom  from  the  Divine  Love  ;  not 
as  a  fiat,  but  as  an  infiux  of  spiritual  life  into  the  human  mindj 
which  is  the  only  vessel  capable  of  receiving  it.  The  principal  cause 
and  the  instrumental  cause  act  together,  as  one  single  cause,  accord- 
ing to  a  maxim  established  and  aUowed  in  the  learned  world.  The 
{principal  cause  is  Life,  and  the  instrumental  cause  is  the  mind  of  man. 
t'is  there  where  the  work  of  creation  is  performed,  because  every  ob- 
ject of  the  senses  is  a  termination  of  the  divine  influx  in  the  sentient 
faculties.  .Creation  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  regeneration,  ac- 
cording as  the  regions  of  the  mind  are  opened  to  the  reception  of  the 
three  oegrees  of  life,  derived  from  three  degrees  of  love  and  wisdom, 
in  those  who  are  born  again.  It  therefore  follows,  that  whether  the 
objects  by  which  spiritual  life  is  represented,  be  natural  or  supernatu- 
ra),  angelic  or  infernal,  they  are  mental  creations,  produced  by  the 
same  meoDS  and  governed  by  the  same  law^  which  law  is  universal, 
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and  consequently  prevails  in  Heaven,  in  Hell,  in  the  world  of  spirit 
and  the  world  or  matter ! 

Han,  then,  having.lost  the  image  and  likeness  of  his  Maker,  Divine 
mercy  has,  at  different  epochs  of  the  world,  made  known  to  him  the 
way  Dy  which  he  may  recover  it.  This  has  been  effected  by  a  Reve- 
lation of  his  will,  discovering  to  us  the  laws  of  spiritual  life  that  are 
to  govern  our  existence  in  two  worlds,  the  present  and  the  future. 
His  Eevelation  was  made  at  different  times,  through  different  medi- 
ums, and  under  different  circumstances  (Heb.  i.  1),  but  always  accord- 
ing to  the  requirements  of  the  age,  or  the  extent  of  its  moral  depravity. 
As  it  emanated  from  the  Infinite  to  instruct  both  angels  and  men, 
Ps.  cxix.  89,  the  latter  of  whom  had  fallen  from  celestial  to  spiritual, 
from  thence  to  natural,  and  afterwards  to  sensual,  by  which  their 
thoughts  and  affections  became  rivetted  to  earthly  things,  it  was  neces- 
sary that  every  perception  of  Love  and  Wisdom  for  the  illumination  of 
angelic  minds,  should  be  embodied  by  representative  images  or  ob- 
jects, that  relate  to  the  natural  world,  in  order  to  reach  corporeal 
minds,  and  then  by  gradually  inseminating  the  heat  and  light  of 
heaven,  open  their  intellectual  eyes  to  see,  that  all  the  functions  of  the 
body,  and  their  uses  in  the  material  world,  correspond  to  the  opera- 
tions of  the  mind,  and  its  progression  in  the  spiritual  world. 

Great  and  marvellous  as  every  effort  of  the  Divine  Being  has  been 
to  rescue  man  from  perdition,  by  establishing  new  dispensations  of 
mercy,  or  making  further  revelations  of  his  will,  as  the  numan  mind 
degenerated,  the  most  stupendous  work  of  all  was  that  by  which  "  the 
Word  was  made  flesh,'*  John  i.  14,  or  Divine  Truth,  as  the  continent 
of  Divine  Goodness,  y^diA  personified  to  the  very  senses  of  his  creatures. 
Divine  Love  had  been  manifested  by  Divine  Wisdom  in  various  ways 
through  the  medium  of  Prophets  and  Seers,  but  not  immediately  to 
the  senstud  conditions  of  the  human  mind,  until  He  who  was  ^'  the 
way,  the  truth  and  the  life,"  John  xiv.  6,  said  to  the  Jews,  "  Behold 
the  man,"  John  xix.  6. 

Li  the  genealogy  of  truth^  or  rather  of  degrees  of  truth,  which 
were  the  omprings  of  states  of  goodness  in  the  Church,  as  it  degenerated 
from  a  living  body  to  a  lifeless  image  from  the  time  of  Abraham,  or 
the  commencement  of  natural  trutn,  until  the  coming  of  the  Lord, 
when  that  state  of  the  mind^  or  that  perception  of  truth  was  progres- 
sively glorified  or  united  to  goodness,  for  the  salvation  of  man,  may  be 
traced  what  was  the  nature  of  that  modification  of  the  Divine  wisdom 
which  was  begotten  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  conceived  by  a  pure  affection 
and  revealed  to  the  Church,  from  the  astounding  fact,  that  it  was 
representatively  incarnated,  carried  in  the  womb,  and  afterwards  bom 
of  a  virgin,  as  a  child,  Luke  i.  31,  increased  in  stature  and  wisdom, 
Luke  ii.  52,  endured  sorrows,  temptations  and  sufferings,  Isa.  liii.  8, 
even  to  condemnation,  death  and  burial.  Matt,  xxviii.  58,  for  without 
all  those  circumstances  which  agree  with  the  condition  of  a  sensual 
man,  the  truth  reduced  to  its  last  state  of  infirmity  in  the  human  mind, 
having  goodness  merely  adjoinQd  to  it,  owing  to  the  corruption  of  the 
human  heart,  could  not  have  been  personated  to  his  comi^rehftiysvoxi^ 
or  ^  made  in  bD  points  like  one  of  ns,''  Heb-iv.  15^  eo  «a  \a  t«m3ci^(2e^ 
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depraved  state  from  which  he  was  to  be  redeemed.  But  when  hii 
mind  became  regenerated,  he  could  see  the  spiritual  causes  of  thow 
representative  effects,  or  in  other  words,  "  behold  his  glory,"  Johi 
xviii.  24,  and  trace  the  spiritual  birth  of  Divine  Truth,  omy  apparent 
Ij  separated  from  Divine  GK)odne8S,  Matt,  xxvii.  46,  durmjg  an  infim 
humanity  from  the  incipient  church,  signified  by  the  virgm,  in  wbid 
^^  he  bore  our  griefs  and  carried  our  sorrows,"  Isa.  liii.  4,  because  tha 
humanity  was  the  image  of  his  truth,  which  was  then  weak  and  pow 
erless ;  he  could  see  also  the  increase  of  that  truth,  John  iii.  30,  as  i 
was  divested  of  appearances,  and  conjoined  to  Divine  Ooodnesi 
John  xii.  28,  in  the  memhera  of  the  chv/rch^  John  xvii.  10,  and  its  m 
raculous  efficacy  in  redeeming  mankind  from  sin,  John  xv.  3,  am 
raising  them  to  life  eternal,  John  xvii.  3. 

These  operations  in  the  humcm  mmd^  both  individually  and  collec 
tively,  were  actually  represented  to  the  senses  of  the  disciples,  by  th 
change  which  the  Lord's  person  appeared  to  undergo,  or  that  procefi 
hj  wnich  he  put  off  his  infirm  human,  John  ii.  4,  and  put  on  his  di 
vine  human,  John  xiv.  12,  until  the  Divine  truth  and  Divine  Goodnofi 
were  reciprocally  united  in  them^  by  which  the  Son  was  glorified  i 
the  Father  and  the  Father  in  the  Son.  John  xii.  16, 23  ;  xiv.  13  ;  xv.  i 
As  the  sight  of  the  eye  corresponds  to  the  sight  of  the  intellect^  i 
was  the  lowest  stage  of  sensual  thought,  such  as  belongs  to  the  Jewia 
life,  which  caused  the  Divine  truth  to  be  personated  to  the  natun 
senses,  and  therefore  it  was  the  change  wrought  in  the  minds  of  thoc 
who  formed  his  Church,  that  caused  him  to  be  seen  by  their  spirituf 
eyes,  when  the  sensuous  ajppea/ranee  to  them  was  no  longer  possiU 
iecause  it  represented  a  state  of  thought  which  they  did  not  posses^ 
The  crucifixion,  death,  and  burial  of  our  Lord,  and  also  his  resurret 
tion  and  ascension,  although  real  occurrences,  were  nevertheless  repr< 
sentative  of  and  correspondent  to  states  of  his  goodness  and  truth  i 
human  minds.  As  it  was  the  separation  of  truth  from  goodness,  it 
falsification  and  perversion  in  the  minds  of  the  Jews,  which  cause 
our  Lord  to  be  crucified,  dead,  and  buried  ;  so  it  was  the  resuscitatio 
of  that  truth  in  the  minds  of  his  disciples,  which  caused  him  repr( 
sentatively  to  rise  from  the  dead  and  ascend  into  heaven — that  heavi 
which  corresponded  to  the  inmost  and  purest  state  of  their  mind 
Luke  xvii.  21,  where  he  took  upon  himself  all  power.  Matt,  xxviii.  IJ 
or  representatively  "  sat  on  the  right  hand  of  God,"  Mark  xvi.  19,  b 
conquering  and  dethroning  every  evil  affection  and  thought  in  tiie 
internals  and  externals,  the  configuration  of  which  was  seen  as  ^^  Sata 
like  lightning  faJl  froijii  heaven,"  Luke  x.  18.  Thus  the  gates  < 
eternal  life  were  opened,  Isa.  xxvi.  2,  or  in  other  words,  the  will  an 
understanding  of  man  were  lifted  up,  that  the  "  King  of  Glory  ms 
come  in,"  Psa.  xxix.  7,  He  who  can  only  reign  as  the  Prince  < 
Grace,  Isa.  ix.  6,  in  the  human  mind,  when  Satan  is  expelled. 

The  history  of  the  fall  of  man  and  his  expulsion  from  the  Grarden 

Eden,  Gen.  iii.  23,  24,  is  an  allegorical  description  of  the  decline  < 

the  most  ancient  church,  when  the  mind  degenerated  from  a  celestii 

to  a  spiritual  staje :  the  history  of  the  destruction  of  the  world  by 

^ood,  Qen.  yL  17,  is  a  description  of  the  decline  of  the  ancient  chore 
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which  succeeded  the  most  tocient,  when  the  mind  degenerated  fi'om 
a  spiritnal  to  a  natural  state,  and  the  history  of  the  call  of  Abram, 
Gren.  xyii.  12,  to  rule  over  the  people  of  Israel,  is  a  literal  history,  and 
representative  of  that  change  which  took  place  in  the  human  mind, 
when  natural  truth  instead  of  spiritual  governed  the  Church,  or  be- 
came the  medium  of  conveying  divine  goodness  to  the  soul.  Abra- 
ham is  called  the  "  father  of  the  faithful,"  Gen.  xvii.  4,  5,  6,  because 
he  represented  the  Divine  truth  let  down  to  the  apprehension  of  the 
natural  mind,  which  became  ihQ  standard  of  intelligence^  and,  indeed^ 
the  stock  from  whence  t/ruthe  have  since  originated.  All  modifications 
of  Troth  were  bom  from  impure  aflFections,  which  successively  became 
more  grovelling  and  sensual  from  the  time  of  Abraham  downwards  to 
the  Lord's  advent,  as  the  selfish  affections  of  the  will  were  strengthen- 
ed arid  confirmed  by  acts  of  wickedness.  It  was  this  which  brought 
the  Jewish  Church  to  its  end.  The  christian  church  originated  from 
an  unselfish  affection,  such  as  was  represented  by  the  Virgin  Mary,  in 
which  there  was  a  spiritual  womb,  to  which  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  the 
spiritual  form  of  the  Divine  Truth  could  representatively  descend.  In 
such  minds,  which  formed  the  incipient  church,  the  Divine  truth  was 
interiorly  developed  until  it  came  to  its  maturity,  or  was  ready  to  be 
brought  forth  in  their  external  or  sentient  faculties.  Divine  Goodness 
descended  from  God  to  man  through  the  means  of  Truth  and  its  modi- 
fications, but  Divine  Truth  reascended  to  God  from  man  through  the 
medium  of  Divine  TOodness,  as  those  modifications  were  put  on. 

Premising  that  all  natural  births  when  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures 
represent  spiritual  birth,  or  such  as  relate  to  goodness  and  truth  in 
the  mind,  and  that  the  stages  of  conception,  carrying  in  the  womb, 
bringing  forth  and  education,  correspond  to  the  difterent  phases  of  the 
spiritual  progress,  the  generation  of  Jesus  Christ  is  the  representation 
of  a  series  of  truths  or  accommodations  of  the  one  Divine  Truth  to 
the  perverted  intellects  and  corrupt  hearts  of  his  people,  who,  having 
some  remains  of  goodness  stored  up  in  their  interiors  from  whence  the 
Divine  Iruth  covld  be  germinatedy  it  was  revealed  to  the  Church,  in 
that  state  to  which  the  Lord  representatively  appeared,  as  conceived 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  bom  of  a  virgin. — Luke  ii.  31  to  35.  His 
name  was  called  "  Jesus — Christ ;"  and  as  all  names  express  quali- 
ties, "  Jesus"  signifies  the  divine  good,  and  "  Christ"  the  divine 
trath.  Hence,  the  Apostle  says:  "When  the  fullness  of  time  was 
come,"  that  is,  the  consummation  or  close  of  one  dispensation  of  trath 
for  the  establishment  of  another,  "  Qod  sent  forth  his  Son" — the  di- 
vine ffood  sent  forth  the  divine  tmth,  or  representatively  the  Divinity 
sent  forth  the  Humanity, "  made  of  a  woman,"  Gal.  iv.  4,  or  conceived 
in  the  church.  The  Church  as  to  its  affection  is  frequently  called  a 
"  Woman,"  Jer.  vi.  2,  the  "  bride,"  Eev.  xxi.  2,  the  '^  Lamb's  wife," 
Rev.  xxi.  9,  and  as  to  its  wisdom  a  "  Man,"  the  "  mystical  body  of 
Christ,"  Ep.  iv.  12,  the  Grand  Man,  Mark  x.  18,  and  the  "  temple  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,"  1  Cor.  iii.  16  ;  2  Cor.  vi.  16.  The  natural  conception 
was  the  representative  of  a  spiritual  one,  and  corresponded  to  it,  be- 
cause it  was  derived  from  it ;  for  that  which  was  visible  to  the  bodily 
sensee^  was  the  image  and  representative  of  the  dmne  Val&\)x  oil  f;^- 
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nesB  and  truth  into  the  mind,  which  was  then  of  a  sensoal  state.  All 
the  names  included  in  the  Genealogy  are  the  representatiye  signs  of 
the  quality  of  those  truths  which  are  dominant  in  the  natural  man,  as 
he  passes  through  all  those  changes  of  state  which  are  preparatonr  to 
the  Lord's  advent  to  his  mind,  when  he  is  to  be  ^^  bom  again,"  ootk 
iii.  3,  or  to  become  spiritual,  by  having  the  divine  goodness  conjoined 
tp  those  truths.  This  conjunction  is  represented  by  the  Lord's  glorifi- 
cation of  the  Humanity — apparently  that  Humanity  derived  from  tbe 
Mother,  but' really  the  Humanity  derived  fj:om  the  Father,  for  the 
former  was  put  on*,  as  the  Divine  truth  was  stripped  of  (hose  infirmi- 
ties, by  which  it  was  clothed  in  the  church,  and  which  prevented  it 
from  bringing  forth  the  divine  goodness  in  the  externals  of  their 
minds. 

We  must  never  forget  that  man  had  fallen  from^his  pristine  stata 
through  the  seductive  influence  of  his  natural  senses,  wnich  in  alle- 

forical  language  are  called  a  ^*  serpent,"  G^en.  iii.  1,  and  that  he  can 
e  re-instated  only  by  having  that  influence  corrected.  The  medium 
for  this  is  Divine  Truth,  as  the  continent  of  Divine  Groodness,  which 
must  be  received  into  the  mind,  and  purify  all  its  thoughts  and  affec- 
tions. Hence  the  promise  was,  "  the  seed  of  the  woman,"  meaning 
the  truths  of  the  Church,  "  sh^  bruise,"  that  is,  destroy,  "  the  ser- 
pent's head,"  Gen.  iii.  15,  or  the  loves  of  self  and  the  world.  It  is  by 
this  wnition  of  goodness  with  truth  m  the  mind^  that  man  will  re- 
ascend  to  the  state  of  innocence  and  wisdom  which  distinguished  the 
most  ancient  times,  but  different  from  that  state,  which  consisted 
chiefly  in  the  reactive  Jiife  of  the  inmost  faculties,  he  will  have  the 
support  of  all  the  lower  apperceptions  of  the  mind,  and  the  confirma- 
tions derived  from  written  Kevelation,  from  reason  and  from  science. 
This  will  conduct  him  from  the  Love  of  wisdom  to  the  wisdom  of 
celestial  Love. 

The  work  of  Bedemption  consisted  in  subjugating  the  Hells,  or 
those  'spheres  of  evil  and  error  which  assaulted  the  human  mind, 
and  this  could  not  have  been  accomplished  excepting  by  God  incar- 
nate (or  in  the  flesh).  K  Jehovah  had  not  assumed  an  infirm  humanity 
correlative  to  the  lowest  and  grossest  faculties  of  man,  which  received 
the  divine  truth  after  a  sensual  manner,  and  therefore  scarcely  any  of 
the  divine  goodness,  no  one  could  have  been  saved ;  because  no  one 
could  have  been  regenerated  for  want  of  a  medium  in  the  human 
mind  by  which  a  spiritual  discernment  of  the  Divine  Truth  could  be 
born  from  the  purer  affections,  bring  forth,  and  be  united  to  the  Divine 
Groodness.  For  who  can  attack  an  enemy  unless  he  approach  toward 
him  and  be  furnished  with  arms  for  battle?  Or  who  can  disperse  or 
destroy  dragons,  hydras,  and  basilisks  in  any  wilderness,  unless  he 
cover  his  body  with  a  coat  of  mail,  his  head  with  a  helmet  and  his  arm 
with  a  spear  ?  Divine  truth  let  down,  or  clothed  with  the  appercep- 
tions of  a  sensual  man,  is  the  coat  of  mail,  the  helmet  and  the  spear, 
and  this  was  personated  by  a  humanity  like  our  own ;  but  when  the 
victory  was  accomplished,  or  the  mind"  was  liberated  from  bondage, 
that  humanity  was  put  oft'  correlative  with  the  sensual  apperceptions 
of  Divine  Truth,  and  the  Divine  Humanity  was  put  on,  correlative  to 
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the  spiritual  apperceptions  of  the  Divine  Troth,  because  the  sight  of  . 
ike  eye  is  controlled  oy  the  sight  of  the  mind.  Hence,  our  Lord  ap- 
peared in  one  or  the  other,  according  to  the  condition  or  state  of  those 
who  behdd  him.  When  he  was  in  his  infirm  human,  he  sdid,  ^'  My 
Faflier  is  greater  than  I,"  John  xiv.  28,  but  when  in  his  divine  hu- 
man, "  I  and  my  Father  are  one,"  John  x.  30.  The  former  was  the 
image  and  representative  of  the  inferiority  of  truth  to  ^odness  when 
they  are  separated  in  human  minds,  apd  the  latter  their  equality  and 
identity  when  united,  or  rather  "  dorified  in  his  savats?'^ — 2  Thes.  i.  10. 
Bedemption  was  effected  by  the  I)ivine  Truth,  because  it  was  the  me- 
dium oi  conveying  the  divine  goodness  to  the  mind,  for  the  purpose 
of  emancipating  it  from  the  power  of  hell  and  regenerating  it  for 
the  kin^om  of  heaven.  "  No  man  cometh  unto  the  Father  but  by 
me,''  saith  our  Lord,  John  xiv.  6,  for  no  one  can  receive  the  Divine 
Goodness,  but  by  means  of  the  Divine  truth.  Hence,  Paul  says, 
2  Cor.  V.  19,  "  God  was  in  Christ,"  that  is,  the  Divine  Good  was  in 
the  IMvine  Truth — "reconciling,"  regenerating  or  glorifying  "the 
world,"  meaning  his  external  church,  sometimes  called  his  "  mystical 
body,^  Eph.  iv.  12,  "unto  himself,"  that  is,  the  Divine  Good.  The 
mvatiGal  body  of  Christ  is  not  only  the  Church  universal,  but  the 
Ofanrch  individually.  Paul  says,  "Know  ye  not,  that  ye  are  the 
temple  of  God,  and  that  the  spirit  of  God  dwelleth  in  you."— 1  Cor. 
iiL  16.  It  is  tlie  manifestation  of  the  Infinite  in  the  finite,  which  ma- 
nifestation is  generated  in  the  mind  by  its  reaction  to  the  Divine 
Influx,  and  is  progressivelj[  glorified  as  that  mind  becomes  exalted  or 
indrawn  fix)m  sensual  subjects^^  to  angelic  ones,  by  which  sensual  ob- 
jects, representing  sensual  thoughts  and  affections,  recede  from  our 
view,  and  spiritual  objects  corresponding  to  our  receptive  states  of 
love  and  wisdom,  take  their  place.  The  mind,  both  individually  and 
collectively,  is  in  the  human  form,  hence  disembodied  spirits  are  seen 
W  spiritual  organs  in  that  form,  and  Heaven  itself  appears  as  a  Grand 
Man,  made  up  of  an  indefinite  number  of  angelic  beings,  who  are  as- 
sociated according  to  their  spiritual  afiinities,  as  relations,  kindred 
and  friends,  deriving  their  birth  and  pedigree  from  the  Lord  by  regon- 
ention! 

Han  was  held  in  bondage  by  wicked  spirits,  who  infused  into  his 
mind  evil  and  error,  so  as  to  render  him  the  associate  of  devils ;  and 
he  could  only  be  liberated  from  their  grasp  by  means  of  truth,  be- 
cause it  is  the  medium  through  which  goodness  is  inseminated  into 
the  mind.  HencCy  our  Lord  said,  '*  the  truth  shall  make  you  free." — 
John  viii.  32.  To  redeem  is  to  vindicate  and  to  liberate,  for  there  are 
two  words  in  the  original  language,  by  which  Eedemption  is  express- 
ed. The  one  signifies  vindication  from  evil,  and  the  other  liberation 
from  fiftlses,  and  as  a  consequence  the  spirits  by  which  they  are 
infused.  Without  such  a  Eedemption,  no  man  could  have  been  saved, 
because  his  mind  would  not  have  been  withdrawn  from  the  infiuence 
of  wicked  spirits,  and  been  prepared  for  the  society  of  angels.  Re- 
demption is  deliverance  from  Hell  and  all  its  associates,  and  Salvation 
is  conjunction  with  heaven  and  its  blessed  inhabitants.  Now  Bedemp- 
tion  was  e&cted  by  Divine  Truth  and  Salvation  by  DiVm^  Qc^so^Ti^tf^^ 
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for  Divine  Truth  is  the  medium  by  which  Divine  Goodness  is  con- 
veyed to  the  soul.  Hence,  Divine  Truth  severs  the  mind  from  hell, 
and  Divine  Goodness  unites  it  to  heaven,  because  the  modifications  of 
divine  tfuth  reach  the  depraved  intellect,  and  inseminate  the  divine 
goodness  into  the  depraved  heart,  according  to  its  ca{)acity  of  recep- 
tion, until  the  mind  is  redeemed  from  the  captivity  of  infernal  spirite, 
and  associated  with  angelic  beings  :  for  nothing  but  goodness  can  en- 
noble the  heart  and  its  affections,  and  nothing  but  truth  can  illuminr 
ate  the  mind  and  its  thoughts ;  because  it  is  tfiese^  and  thee^  onlji, 
that  can  enable  the  true  christian  to  breathe  the  atmosphere  of  heavw^ 
where  only  the  good^nd.  the  wise  exist.  Henc^  when  we  read,  ^tli% 
blood  of  «fe8us  Christ  his  Son  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin,"  1  John  L  7| 
it  must  mean,  the  Divine  truth  of  the  Divine  Goodness  pnrifies  thi 
mind  from  evil  and  error :  for  without  '^  shedding  of  blood  is  no  lOi 
mission,"  Heb.  ix.  22,  in  other  words,  without  the  implantation  ol 
truth  in  the  mind,  there  is  no  removal  of  sin :  therefore  our  Lcri 
who  was  the  Truth  itself,  said,  "  Now  ye  are  clean  through  the  www 
which  I  have  spoken  unto  you." — John  xv.  3. 

May  the  Word  or  Divine  Truth,  which  descended  from  heav^  la 
earth  for  human  redemption — ^was  conceived  in  the  womb  and  bom 
of  a  virgin — passed  through  the  stages  of  infancy,  youth,  and  mai- 
hood — ^performed  si^ns  and  wonders  on  the  bodies  of  men,  as  well  m 
their  spirits — ^was  tried,  persecuted,  and  put  to  death,  but  rose  a^pia 
from  the  dead — appeared  unto  many,  and  afterwards  ascended  into 
heaven  with  great  power  and  glory — may  that  same  Divine  Truth, 
after  a  ^ritual  manner^  be  again  conceived  in  our  present  affec- 
tions, born  from  the  divine  goodness,  or  some  remains  of  it,  and  be 
brought  forth  from  our  internals  to  our  externals  :  may  it  increase  in 
power  and  efficacy  as  we  from  "  babes  in  Christ,"  1  Cor.  iii.  1,  grow 
up  to  perfect  men,  and  perform  in  our  souls  those  miraculous  changes 
that  were  represented  by  the  deeds  which  our  Lord  did  when  in  w 
flesh,  until  we  are  prepared  for  the  imperishable  ioys  of  his  heavenly 
kingdom : — imperishable,  because  they  are  outbirtha  of  souls  ihd 
never  die.  Trace  these  joys  to  their  source,  and  what  are  they  but 
representative  images  of  the  mental  states  of  its  inhabitants,  as  to 
their  reception  of  goodness  and  truth.  The  delights  of  the  soul  in 
themselves  are  imperceptible  blessednesses ;  but  they  become  more 
and  more  perceptible,  as  they  descend  into  the  thoughts  of  the  mind^ 
and  from  thence  into  the  sensations  of  tJie  body :  in  the  thoughts  of 
the  mind,  they  are  perceived  as  happinesses  :  in  the  sensations  of  the 
body  as  delights,  and  in  the  body  itself  as  pleasures.  May  this  be  the 
delightful  experience  of  every  one  who  professes  the  doctrines  of  the 
New  Church,  is  the  sincere  wish  of  their  affectionate  friend  and 
brother  in  the  Lord, 

.  Abraham  Jones  Le  Cbas. 

St.  Helien,  IsUndof  J«it7- 
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ARTICLE    IV. 

GENEALOGIES  OF  MATTHEW  AND  LUKE,  AND  THE  CHRONOLOGY 
OF  THE  SOJOURN  OF  ISRAEL  IN  EGYPT. 

ifriter  of  the  ensmng  article  informs  us  that  it  was  penned  with  a  hope  to  satisfy  the 
s  of  a  noTitiate  reader,  who  had  been  long  stumbled  by  the  difficulties  InToWed  in  the 
■160  wm  tfrea  in  Matthew  and  Luke.  These  difficulties  are  flrom  a  twofold  source. 
MH17  names  that  are  found  m  the  Old  Testament  are  here  omitted ;  and  second,  the 
£  the  two  ETangelists  appear  in  many  points  to  be  diffisrent.  The  line  from  Adam  to 
m  18  giren  bj  Luke,  but  not  bj  Matthew.  From  Abraham  to  DaTid  the  two  tables 
m.  There  is  no  discrepancj,  therefore,  to  be  reconciled  here.  The  difficulty  lies  in 
rt  of  the  genealogy  extending  from  David  to  Christ  There  they  are  very  different 
iy  are  the  name9  liferent,  but  Luke  has  mentioned,  in  this  part  of  the  genealogy,  no 
A  42  names,  while  Matthew  has  recorded  but  27.  There  are  also  sereral  other  points 
•h  it  is  difficult  to  harmonize  the  two  historians,  but  upon  which  it  is  not  necessary  now 
rge.  The  scope  of  the  present  communication,  for  the  substance  of  which  the  writer 
rledges  himself  indebted  to  an  essay  published  some  years  since  in  the  **  Intelleotual  Re- 
j,**  is  to  unfold  the  spiritual  sense  o^  tiie  record,  by  reason  of  which  the  discrepancies 
letter  are  in  a  great  measure  made  to  disappear. 

ended  to  the  above  are  a  few  remarks  relative  to  the  question,  how  it  is  said  that  the 
fla  of  Israel  should  sojourn  in  Egypt  and  be  afflicted  430  years,  when  the  chronology 
^^toore  would  make  it  appear  that  tiieir  stay  in  Egypt  was  not  more  tiian  half  that  pe- 
s  Swedenborg  himself  declares  {A.  C.  7985). 

jL  names  in  the  Word  have  a  spiritual  signification,  relating  to 
oiples  and  states^  applying  to  the  Lord,  the  Church,  the  TVord, 
every  individual  man.  fiy  states  we  mean  different  degrees  of 
Hess  in  the  will,  and  dinerent  degrees  of  illumination  in  the  un- 
ending. Although  such  states  are  indefinite  in  number,  yet  they 
ill  composed  and  included  in  three  general  discrete  degrees,  de- 
inated  natural,  spiritual,  and  celestial ;  corresponding  to  the  three 
ens,  to  the  three  senses  of  the  Word,  and  in  short,  to  the  triune 
acter  of  every  thing  in  the  universe,  whether  spiritual  or  material. 
ping  this  fact  in  view,  a  regular  succession  of  names,  in  form  of  a 
talogy,  will  be  seen  to  imply  a  regulai*  succession  of  states,  from 
er  to  lower,  or  vice  versa^  as  the  case  may  be.  Such  is  the  case 
the  genealogy  from  Adam  to  Noah,  in  5th  chapter  of  Genesis, 
ribing  the  gradual  declension  of  the  most  ancient  church  from  a  . 
^tial,  through  the  spiritual,  down  to  a  natural  state. 
Atthew  begins  his  Gospel  thus : — "  The  book  of  the  generation  of 
s  Christ  the  son  of  David  the  son  of  Abraham ;"  which  means,  in 
internal  sense,  the  descent  of  Divine  truth  from  the  highest  to  the 
i6t  degree  in  the  assumed  humanity  of  our  blessed  Lord,  in  the 
•ch  collectively,  and  in  the  mind  of  every  individual  man  in  the 
mencement  of  regeneration ;  thus,  that  the  Word  throughout, 
ts  of  the  spiritual  productions  of  faith  and  love  derived  from  the 
1.  These  productions  are  subsequently  enumerated  under  various 
es  expressive  of  their  gualities.    From  Abraham  \/o  'DvndL  ^^ 
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included  those  appertaining  to  the  celestial  degree ;  from  David  t 
Josias,  those  appertaining  to  the  spirUual  degree,  which  terminati 
in  the  Babylonish  captivity ;  the  remainder,  those  appertaining  i 
the  natural  decree. 

That  the  spiritual  productions  of  Faith  and  Love  derived  from  tf 
Lord,  isx  each  of  these  degrees,  are  most  holy,  is  manifest  from  d 
application  to  each  of  them  of  the  number  /aurteenj  which,  belt 
twice  severiy  signifies  what  is  holy. 

Thus  Matthew  has  described  the  descent  or  manifestation  of  11 
Divine  Truth,  and  its  results  in  the  human  mind.  But  let  it  be  noi 
that  each  of  the  four  Evangelists  had  a  diiSerent  and  distinct  oflj 
assigned  him.  It  was  the  province  of  Matthew — ^who  signifies  a  jrf 
— ^to  show  the  incarnation,  the  institution  of  the  church,  the  gift  ofi 
Word,  and  the  manifestation  of  Divine  Truth  to  the  soul.  But  it  M 
the  office  of  Luke,  who  signifies  arising  to  hvm^  to  show  the  ascent 
Divine  Truth,  in  the  glorincation  of  our  Lord's  humanity,  wherebj 
a/ros6  to,  and  was  united  with,  the  essential  divinity ;  its  cansinft  d 
church  to  become  spiritual,  through  the  quickening  power  of  the  Wmt 
and  thereby  establishing  conjunction  between  the  Lord  and  mM 
From  this  striking  difference  oetwe^n  the  two  Evangelists,  and  1i 
distinct  offices  assigned  them  by  the  spirit  of  Inspiration,  we  may  Ititi 
the  reason  of  that  literal  disagreement  in  the  two  genealogies  fdliidf 
to — Matthew's,  descending  from  Abraham  to  Ohnst,  and  Luke^  i 
cending  from  Ohrist  to  Adam.  To  understand  them  literally  isont* 
the  question  ;  for  Christ  is  not  literaUy  the  son  of  David,  nor  is  Dafi 
literally  the  son  of  Abraham.  David,  it  is  true,  was  the  descendm 
of  Abraham,  but  not  his  son ;  and  that  Christ  was  not  the  son  of  I> 
vid  in  the  sense  we  have  been  accustomed  to  consider  hira,  is  provie 
by  his  own  words :  "  And  Jesus  answered  and  said,  while  he  tau^ 
in  the  temple.  How  say  the  scribes  that  Christ  is  the  son  of  David 
for  David  himself  said,  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  Jehovah  said  to  my  Lore 
sit  thou  on  my  right  hand  till  I  make  thine  enemies  thy  footstool 
David  therefore  himself  called  him  Lord,  and  whence  is  he  his  son  f 
(Mark  xii.  35-37.)  Christ  was  the  Word  made  flesh,  consequentl; 
the  Divine  Truth  in  ultimates,  or  in  its  lowest  degree.  For  the  Won 
is  Divine  Truth,  and  "  the  Word  was  made  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us.' 
But  this  divine  truth  in  its  descent  from  God,  or  from  its  highest  prii 
ciples,  must  necessarily  pass  through  various  accommodated  stata 
before  it  can  be  manifested  in  the  world.  Divine  Truth  in  itself  i 
always  one  and  the  same,  but  it  presents  itself  to  the  several  orders  ( 
intelligences,  in  states  of  accommodation,  ^.  ^.,  veiled,  according  to  ih 
degrees  of  their  intelligence.  Thus  truth,  as  presented  to  the  ange! 
of  the  third  or  highest  heaven,  may  be  called  celestial ;  to  the  secon 
or  middle  heaven,  spiritual ;  to  the  first  or  lowest  heaven,  celestia 
natural  and  spiritual-natural.  To  men  on  earth,  merely  natura 
Yet  men  here  on  earth  are  capable  of  having  their  minds  so  elevate 
as  to  perceive  truth  in  all  these  various  degrees  by  means  of  regei 
eration. 

Matthew,  as  we  have  shown,  describes,  in  series,  the  gradual  desosf 
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of  divine  truth,  from  highest  to  lowest  principles — from,  God  himself 
into  the  veiy  nitimates  of  creation,  where,  taking  to  itself  (in  the  womb 
of  t^ie  Yijmn)  the  natmtil  principles,  it  was  bom  into  the  world ;  thus 
"the  Word  was  made  flesn,  and  dwelt  among  us."  But  Luke  des- 
Ofibes  its  €UcenL  or  return  to  first  princii>les,  in  the  glorification  of  the 
]uunaiut7,  which  thereby  became  one  with  the  Father.  ^'  I  am  come 
lyth  from  the  Father  and  am  come  into  the  world  ;  again  I  leave  the 
world,  and  I  go  to  the  Father''  (John  xvi.  28^. 
The  ascent  of  the  Divine  Truth  is  marked  pv  more  minute  grades  or 
ea  of  difference  than  its  descent ;  this  will  account  for  there  being 
generations  from  David  to  Christ,  in  the  genealogy  of  Luke, 
in  Matthew  there  are  only  twenty-eight.  That  the  qualities  of 
yarioDS  states,  in  the  ascend'mg^  are  somewhat  different  from  those 
jathe  deecending  scale,  may  also  be  inferred  from  a  series  of  names 
!  fkLakey  which  are  not  found  in  Matthew. 

With  respect  to  the  second  query,  to  wit,  how  to  reconcile  the^^ 
i  iieted  with  the  actual  period  of  the  sojourn  of  Israel  in  Egypt  (comp. 
-  QoL  XV.  13),  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  Swedenborg  expressly  {A.  u. 
fK5)  admits  the  soundness  of  the  solution  propounded  by  the  mass  of 
ommentators,  to  wit,  that  the  430  years  is  to  be  computed,  not  from 
Ae  date  of  Jacobs  descent  into  Egypt,  but  from  that  of  Abraham 
ato  Canaan.  From  this  latter  era  to  the  deliverance  from  bondage 
na  just  430  years.  Of  this  period  215  years  were  passed  in  Canaan, 
ttd  215  in  Egypt.  '^  That  these  (430)  years  were  designed,  and  were 
odled  the  years  of  the  dwelling  of  the  sons  of  Israel  in  Egypt,  is  on 
leooant  of  the  internal  sense,  m  which  is  signified  a  full  state  and 
dontioii  of  vastation."  The  pregnant  import  of  the  process  thus  de- 
aoked  may  be  seen  by  consulting  A.  C.  7984. 

B.  P. 


ARTICLE   V. 

-THE  NATURE  OF  EVIL."— REVIEW  OP  MR.  JAMES'  LETTER  TO 

REV.  EDWARD  BEECHER,  D.D  * 

No.  I. 

Wsiiave  looked  forward  to  the  appearance  of  this  work  with  deep 
interest  from  its  earliest  announcement.  We  never  indeed  antici- 
pate  a  full  and  unhesitating  assent  to  Mr.  James'  views,  whatever 
the  theme  on  which  he  chooses  to  exercise  his  pen,  but  we  are  always 
sure  of  an  intellectual  treat,  for  it  would  not  be  easy  to  name  a  more 
captivating  writer,  one  who  holds  his  readers  for  the  time  being 
more  completely  spell-bound  by  the  charm  of  his  racy  rhetoric  and 
the  wonderful  patness  of  his  illustrations  and  allusions.  They  are  so 
apt,  so  germane  to  the  point  in  hand,  so  intensely  natural  and  obvi- 

*  Thb  Nasubi  09  'Rtjl,  wmderidin  a  Letter  to  the  Rw.  Ed^wd^  JBeceW^  D.D.^  AMiKwr 
of  the  "  Ofn^cfJ^ee."  By  Besst  Jamxb.    New-York :  B.  AppleUwi  k  Qo.   \^ii^. 
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ons,  that  we  are  somehow  strangely  bellied  into  the  impression  ftitt 
the  felicities  are  onrs,  inasmuch  as  we  should  unquestionably  hare  sail 
the  same  things  had  we  been  the  writer,  and  our  pleasure  is  enhanced 
in  the  perusal  accordingly,  as  we  unconsciously  give  ourselves  crefil 
for  that  which  expresses  so  perfectly  our  own  idea  of  what  was  to  Mt 
expressed.  What  happier  nit,  for  instance,  can  be  imi^ined,  lliiii 
the  following,  and  yet  who  of  us  can  honestly  say  upon  reflection  AM 
we  should  ever  have  said  it,  or  any  thing  like  it?  "  Nothing  wooU 
be  easier  to  show,  than  that  the  entire  infirmity  of  your  book  viewd 
as  a  Theodicy,  attributes  itself  to  the  specific  intellectual  disqualifloH 
tion  operated  by  the  old  Theology.  This  theology,  against  whoi 
stony  udders  my  own  infantile  ^ms  equally  with  yours  have  beei 
long  and  solicitously  pressed,  omy  to  be  witndrawn  a^in  like  yoN 
own,  lacerated  and  bleeding,  not  merely  makes  it  impossible  to  aj^ 
hend  aright  any  moral  problem,  but  also,  when  fairly  interpnrtal 
flatly  denies  the  possibility  of  and  turns  its  existence  into  an  illusion. 
But  it  would  be  coming  far  short  of  the  claims  of  justice  to  repit 
sent  the  shrle  as  the  sole  merit  of  Mr.  James'  work,  or  the  exclutiY 
ground  of  our  interest  in  it.  We  never  fail  to  meet  with  valnsU 
suggestions,  and  the  preliminary  intimation  that  the  N.  0.  stand-poft 
was  that  from  which  he  designed  to  assail  the  strongholds  of  Dj 
Beecher  created  of  course  a  deep  anticipative  interest  in  the  sabjed 
matter  of  his  volume.  We  cannot  say  that  our  expectations  \M 
been  on  the  whole  altogether  realized  or  altogether  disappointed.  IS 
book  does  unquestionaoly  open  a  tremendous  logical  cannonadini 
against  the  bulwarks  and  bastions  of  the  olcl  theological  fortress.  1 
completely  demolishes,  in  our  view,  the  fundamental  dogmas  wWd 
gave  occasion  to  Dr.  Beecher's  equally  absurd  theory,  and  conse 
(juently  annihilates  the  superstructure  by  sweeping  away  its  founda 
tions.  We  should  not  indeed  be  surprised  to  nnd  that  the  lofty  anc 
self-satisfied  orthodoxy  of  the  day  were  resolved  to  ignore  the  assault 
made  on  its  muniments  as  unworthy  of  serious  notice,  but  we  cii 
assure  the  ablest  of  her  champions  that  they  will  have  no  prowess  tc 
spare  in  engaging  with  the  sturdy  argumentation  of  the  volume  befoK 
us.  It  is  only  by  closing  their  eyes  to  its  contents  and  '^  letting  ii 
alone  severely,"  that  they  can  avoid  a  most  peremptory  challenge  t( 
reconsider  and  reconstruct  their  doctrines  of  the  origin  of  evil,  of  Am 
nature  of  the  fall,  of  human  freedom,  of  derived  life,  of  the  incama 
tion,  and  various  other  points  correlative  to  these.  It  must  be  tb 
veriest  affectation  to  treat  the  arguments  of  this  volume  with  n^lec 
simply  because  the  author  declares  that  he  found  the  key  to  th« 
enigma  which  he  has  solved  in  the  theology  of  Swedenborg.  Tb 
claims  of  truth  are  absolute,  and  we  have  no  right  to  permit  them  t 
be  damaged  by  the  fear  of  paying  too  much  respect  to  a  dishonore* 
name.  Mr.  James  has,  at  any  rate,  made  out  in  our  opinion  im 
futably  the  following  propositions : 

1.  That  the  established  theology  excludes  any  rational  solution  c 
the  nature  and  origin  of  evil. 

2.  That  the  burden  of  doubt  and  perplexity  which  the  problem  c 
evU  devolvea  upon  the  thougbtM  TomA^  \^  liot  l;^  \y^  relieved  by  an; 
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«SbrtB,  however  plausible,  to  push  back  the  historic  beginnings  of  our 
mpcnisLbility. 

3.  That  the  fall  yirtoally  takes  place  every  day  with  those  who 
toanflgrefls,  and  consequently  that  the  solution  of  the  problem  requires 
no  letrogression  to  the  remote  past. 

4.  That  the  theology  of  the  present  day  is  deeply  imbued  with 
Kataraliam. 

5.  That  according  to  the  prevalent  theory  of  the  creation  the  life 
poMcinnod  by  Adam  prior  to  the  fall  could  not  have  been  moral  but 
meroiy  physical  or  sensual,  inasmuch  as  moral  life  is  impossible 
nkhout  rational  experience. 

6.  That  the  Divine  will  is  not  the  true  source  of  moral  obligation  to 
man,  except  as  the  term  will  denotes  the  eternal  principles  of  order, 
ifaich  do  not  originate  in  an^  special  divine  volition,  but  exist  insepar- 
able from  the  divine  perfections. 

7.  That  man  is  created  merely  an  organ  recipient  of  life,  and  not 
M  life  in  himself;  yet  he  is  responsible  as  being  formed  to  act  a«  ^ 
limadf. 

8.  That  no  man  ever  was  born,  nor  ever  will  be  bom,  capable  of 
mginating  a  good  affection  or  an  evil  affection,  capable  of  originating 
igood  thought  or  an  evil  thought;  simply  because  no  man  was  ever 
bom,  nor  ever  will  be  bom,  to  an  indeoendent  existence  or  selfhood. 
What  man  does  in  the  premises  is  simply  OjppropricUmg  good  or  evil, 
jet  this  makes  him  responsible. 

9.  That  as  man's  selfhood  is  finite  and  conditional,  it  is  at  bottom 
only  a  qiuui  or  seeming  selfhood,  ri^dly  dependent  upon  the  equilib- 
limn  of  two  opposing  forces,  whicb  equilibrium  is  the  basis  of  his 
nunral  consciousness. 

10.  That  man's  freedom  is  not  absolute  and  final,  but  conditional 
and  mediatorial.  It  is  not  given  for  its  own  sake,  or  as  an  expression 
of  the  divine  indifference  to  the  spiritual  destiny  of  his  creation ;  but 
purely  for  the  sake  of  the  creature's  spiritual  elevation,  or  his  becom- 
ing a  spiritual  image  of  the  divine  perfection.  He  is  endowed  with 
freedom  strictly  in  order  to  his  eternal  conjunction  with  God. 

11.  That  man  is  not  constituted  with  an  evil  nature,  but  that  he 
makcB  it  evil,  or  makes  himself  evil,  by  giving  it  the  predominance 
over  his  superior  or  spiritual  being.  The  grand  difference  between  a 
man  and  a  bmte  is,  that  man  is  endowed  with  a  selfhood  capable  of 
holding  his  nature  in  subjection.  He  is  divinely  empowered  to  sit  in 
Judgment  on  his  bodily  appetites  and  to  restrain  them  of  their  coveted 
mdulgence ;  this  a  brute  cannot  do.  It  is  a  radical  error  in  Calvinis- 
tie  orthodoxy  that  it  represents  man  as  damned  by  God  on  account  of 
h%$  nature^  whereas  the  truth  is,  that  his  culpability  consists  in  his 
freely  obeying,  to  a  pemicious  degree,  the  propensities  of  his  nature 
instmd  of  resisting  and  holding  them  in  due  subjection. 

We  could  easily  enlarge  the  above  list,  and  could  then  match  the 
whole  with  an  equal  number  of  propositions  as  doubtful  to  our  mind 
as  these  are  trae.  Some  of  these  will  appear  in  the  sequel  of  our  re- 
marks, in  which  we  shall  express  ourselves  very  freely  as  to  the  gen- 
eral impression  made  upon  ns  by  the  work  as  a  who\e. 
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The  fact  that  Mr.  James  professes  to  have  drawn  fit>m  Swedenbon 
armory  the  weapons  with  which  he  has  been  moved  to  enter  ti 
lists  with  the  huge  fallacies  of  Dr.  Beecher's  theory  and  those 
the  system  in  which  it  originated,  gives  it  a  peculiar  claim  upon  oi 
notice.  It  will  of  course  be  regarded  by  multitudes  of  r%BA^&c%  as 
sound  exponent  of  the  teachings  of  the  iTew  Church  on  the  leadii 
I>oints  it  discusses,  and  without  arrogating  to  ourselves  the  least  pi 
tide  of  authority  or  infallibility  as  expounders  of  those  teachings  \ 
still  feel  at  liberty  to  state  freely  our  impressions  as  to  how  isx  tin 
are  justly  represented  by  Mr.  J.  and  how  far  they  are  not  We  lun 
at  least  as  deep  an  interest  that  Swedenborg's  views  should  be  right 
represented  to  the  Christian  world  as  Mr.  JTthat  they  should  be  repi 
sented  at  all. 

But  we  are  happy  to  give,  in  the  first  place,  his  noble  testimonies 
our  great  author  as  a  propounder  of  the  divinest  truths  of  the  m 
verse: 

*^  ^  The  wisest  of  the  modems.'  I  do  not  hesitate  so  to  characterise  Emahv 
SwxDZNBORo.  If  my  recommendation  possesses  any  weieht  with  the  readers  of  Uu 
pages,  I  would  earnestly  entreat  them,  especially  such  as  are  interested  in  1 
prospect  of  a  seientifio  &eology,  to  lose  no  time  in  consnltine  the  writings  of  ti 
most  remarkable  man.  They  wear  an  uninvitm^  aspect  no  doubt  to  a  superfio 
examination,  but  whosoever  is  in  earnest  to  get  his  intellectnal  difficulties  in  reg^ 
Christianity  relieved,  and  his  otherwise  insatiable  thirst  for  clear  divine  knowM 
appeased,  may  persevere  in  the  full  confidence  that  he  will  not  be  disappoini 
For  Swedenborg  demonstrates  to  the  perfect  satisfiiction  of  the  reason,  mat  1 
law  which  brought  Christ  to  die  and  rise  again  in  order  to  redeem  man  fr 
eternal  death,  and  which  necessitates  the  regeneration  of  those  who  are  thus 
deemed  in  order  tolheir  heavenly  conjunction  with  him,  is  only  a  higjher  a^ 
of  the  same  law  which  binds  the  sweet  influences  of  the  Pleiades,  and  euides  Arc 
rus  with  his  sons,  only  a  erander  procession  of  the  same  Love  which  causes  1 
grass  to  grow  for  tiie  cattie  and  every  herb  for  the  service  of  man,  that  he  d 
bring  for&  food  out  of  the  earth.''— P.  135. 

And  so  still  more  emphatically  and  eloquently  towards  the  end 
the  volume : 


'^  And  after  all  I  must  end  by  conjurine  you  both  as  a  scholar  and  an  earn 
disciple  of  Christ,  to  betake  yourself  without  delay  to  the  fountain-head^  of : 
tioniQ  illumination  on  this  subject,  in  the  writings  of  Swedenborg.  I  antidpi 
the  intellectual  rapture  you'will  one  day  experience,  when  you  see  wat  inner  wo 
of  which  he  speaus,  and  which  now  lies  in  the  dark  inane  so  voiceless  and  dead 
all  human  prayer,  emerge  into  substantial  being,  its  ^litterins  ranks  instinct  w 
the  most  intimate  human  love,  and  its  myriad  industries  impdled  by  the  sole  foi 
of  spontaneous  and  untasked  human  delight.  It  is  a  scandal  to  men  of  your  mi 
in  the  church,  men  of  independent  mental  habits,  who  feel -moreover  the  churd 
insatiable  present  exigency,  that  you  should  have  so  long  accepted  the  judgment 
interested  ignorance  and  quackery  in  relation  to  this  man,  nor  have  tried  for  yoi 
selves  the  invincible  armor  he  has  forged  for  heaven^s  truth.  I  remember  to  hi 
heard  one  of  our  professors  at  Princeton,  while  lecturing  to  the  class  in  EccUsia 
col  History,  exhibit  his  masterly  incompetence  [somewhat  to  this  effect :  *■  We  w 
not  omit  from  our  survey  of  this  period  the  name  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg,  a  m 
learned  and  pious  man,  whose  head  appears  to  have  been  turned  by  unkno' 
causes,  and  who  consequently  fancied  himself  in  continual  colloquy  with  the  a{) 
ties.  It  is  related  of  him,  that  whenever  he  sat  down  to  dine,  he  had  twe 
pl&tea  laid  also  for  the  aposties,  who  were  invariably  present  to  dino  with  hi 
Strange  hallaoioation !' 
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1S55.]  "  Ths  NcOnji/re  of  EM?' 

**Thi8  was  the  harlequin  oostnme,  which  a  most  amiahle  and  eonsoientioiii 
felt  himself  authorised  to  put  for  our  inetrootion  and  diToreion,  upon  the 
and  most  far-reaching  inteUect  the  world  has  yet  known.    This  was  the 


oomplaoent  and  pnoj  estimate  Ais  sagacity  had  framed  of  one  whose  massive  sUp 
was  eTon  then  shaking  the  ill-cemented  edifice  in  which  he  lectured,  and  whose 
mMstie  Toiee  will  one  day  silence  the  venal  wrangling  of  the  sects,  as  the  crash 
of  heaveD's  thmfider  silences  the  tumult  of  the  dovecote  and  the  rookery.  And  this 
is  the  sort  of  judgment,  two  parts  ignorance,  two  parts  sectarian  self-complaceney, 
whieh  I  woald  have  men  like  you  diso^-n,  for  the  sake  of  some  direct  ana  positive 
knovHedge. 

^The  ^reat  truth  which  Swedenhorg  brings  to  the  illustration  of  the  past  as  to 
the  miimuiation  of  the  future,  is  the  truth  of  the  Divine  Natural  Humanity.  The 
Kew  Tastament  afiirms  this  truth  dogmatioally,  and  without  shedding  any  lisfat 
■poD  its  rational  contents.  Indeed,  ithe  sects  have  not  done  disputing,  as  yet,  whe- 
ther it  actually  does  so  much  as  make  this  dogmatic  affirmation.  Sw^enliiorg,  how- 
ever, leaves  them  to  settle  their  quarrel  according  to  their  several  instincts,  and 
qnietlT  proceeds  to  unfold  the  interminable  interior  things  which  go  to  the  forma- 
tMB  ot  that  truth.  He  opens  up  a  transcendent  physiology,  showing  us  the  laws  of 
spiritual  existence,  and  bringing  us  for  the  first  time  in  rational  contact  with  the 
primal  substances  and  powers  of  the  world.  He  proves  that  the  things  we  have 
always  thought  the  vaguest  and  most  powerless,  are  in  truth  the  most  substantial 
sad  ereative.  Thus  love  and  wisdom  which  are  the  most  inconspicuous  things  pos- 
■Ue  to  the  carnal  apprehension,  turn  out  to  be  the  essential  Powers  of  the  universe^ 
and  admirably  elucidate  all  the  detail  and  all  the  harmony  of  its  multifarious  lifio. 
He  steers,  as  we  have  seen,  a  thousand  miles  wide  of  the  devouring  rock  which  has 
wieeked  every  argosy  that  has  hitherto  tempted,  with  portly  sails,  the  perils  of 
thai  nlent  and  mystic  sea.  He  denies  indeed  at  the  very  outset,  that  God  has 
power  to  create  absolute  life,  or  a  creature  which  shall  live  of  itself,  and  makes  it 
a  strict  corollary  of  His  uncreated  perfection,  that  He  should  be  able  to  create  only 
^  fbrma,  organs,  receptacles,  subjects,  of  life.  This  is  the  magic  spell  which  makes 
every  wind  propitious,  and  every  current  available,  and  finally  brings  the  brave  and 
reverent  adventurer  to  a  secure  anchorage  in  the  crystal  river,  whose  streams 
make  glad  the  eternal  city  of  God. 

**  Swedenhorg  never  attempts  to  captivate  your  assent  to  his  statements  by  argu- 
ment. As  a  more  wonderful  Humboldt  indeed,  he  carries  you  into  regions  berore 
untrodden  of  mortal  feet;  but  he  no  more  essays  to  reason  you  into  a  belief  of 
the  audita  et  visa  he  encounters  there,  than  Humboldt  attempts  to  convince  you 
argumentatively  of  the  tropical  fauna  and  flora  whose  existence  ho  witnessea  in 
South  America.  Reasoning  is  manifestly  out  of  place  in  either  case.  It  is  always 
the  resort  of  those  who  do  not  possess  the  truth,  and  are  therefore  free  to  argue 
whether  thero  be  an  v  such  thing  as  truth  or  not.  Ratiocination  is  the  art  of  turning 
the  true  into  the  probable ;  that  is,  of  lowering  truth  and  heightening  falsity.  For 
truth  is  only  seen  by  its  own  light ;  and'when  you  reduce  it  therefore  to  a  merely  pro- 
bable existence,  you  obviously  obscure  its  intrinsic  evidence,  and  to  that  extent,  of 
course,  brighten  the  evidence  of  the  opposite  falsity.  Nothing,  accordingly,  is  more 
eommon  than  to  find  a  brilliant  dialectician  able  to  argue  either  side  of  a  question 
with  equal  plausibility,  making  the  better  reason  appear  tho  worse,  and  the  worse 
the  better,  interchangeably.  He  who  possesses  the  truth,  possesses  also  an  interior 
witness  of  it  which  is  all-sufficing,  namely,  the  love  of  it  which  dwellp  in  his  heart ; 
aad  all  the  communications  of  such  a  person  are  of  a  positive  character,  being  yea, 
yea,  or  nay,  nay.  Only  he,  therefore,  who  docs  not  possess  it,  ever  feels  compelled 
to  vindicate  its  existence  by  a  resort  to  the  lower  grounds  of  probability.  Thus 
Humboldt  reportathe  orderly  facts  which  meet  his  eye  in  the  southern  hemisphere, 
and  there  he  stops.  Ho  gives  you  such  insight,  doubtless,  as  his  science  permits, 
into  the  laws  which  govern  their  generation,  but  he  never  for  a  moment  puts  the 
actual  existence  of  the  facts  in  doubt.  The  very  truth  of  his  experience,  indeed, 
diaqnalifies  him  to  reason  about  its  reality.  If  the  denizens  of  Berlin  cavil  at  his 
narratiye,  and  allege  the  lower  temperature  which  surrounds  him  there,  by  way  of 
disproving  tropical  vegetation,  you  would  not  expect  Humboldt  to  sit  down,  and 
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•olioitoasly  argoe  with  the  skeptic.  You  would  expect  him  at  most  to  bestow  & 
passing  sigh  upon  human  imbecility,  and  go  forward  in  the  career  of  obserratioaia 
obTJously  congenial  to  his  faculties. 

*'  The  case  is  altogether  similar  with  Swedenborg.  Snppoeing  his  experienos  of 
the  spiritual  world  to  be  real,  bis  writing  could  not  possibly  differ  from  what  it  ii. 
He  states,  with  the  utmost  mreoision,  the  laws  of  the  world,  or  the  principlee  out  of 
which  all  its  phenomena  uFooeed ;  but  he  neyer  attempts  to  persuade  you  of  tht 
existence  of  these  phenonrena  by  an  appeal  to  the  laws  of  this  lower  world.  He 
TM7  courteously  awaits  your  ascent  to  nis  side,  by  virtue  of  the  ladder  of  miritaal 

Srinciples  he  has  let  down  to  your  understanding,;  but  he  is  invariably  guiltless  of 
be  insane  endeavor  to  justify  spiritual  existences  upon  natural  principles.  Proedy- 
tism  accordingly  never  enters  his  head  He  knows  ^etj  well  that  eTory  maft 
whose  soul  is  inwardly  attuned  to,  angelic  fellowship,  will,  some  day  or  other,  m 
this  world  or  the  next,  infallibly  learn  tnese  supernal  tidings,  and  become  enroUed 
in  that  evangelic  company  which  shall  yet  fill  every  desolate  place  with  the  healing 
and  fruitful  presence  of  God.  And  he  consequently  feels  no  prurient  desire  to  pre- 
cipitate so  assured  an  event.  Above  all  things,  he  would  be  sorry  to  compel  any 
averted  or  reluctant  attention.  For  none,  so  well  as  he,  knows  the  watohfnl  love 
which  proportions  the  intellect  to  the  affections,  and  prevents  the  soul  reoeiving 
an  excess  of  truth  beyond  the  wants  of  the  life."— P.  313-320. 

This  is  all  that  coald  be  desired  on  the  score  of  reverential  witneas- 
inff  to  the  superlative  worth  of  Swedenborg's  writings.  Provided 
ODiy  that  the  witnesser  is  faithfnl  to  his  own  testimony,  and  does  not 
stultify  the  object  of  it  by  a  distorted  setting  forth  of  his  teachincs, 
whether  by  positive  statement  or  by  latent  implication,  we  Bhomd 
follow  the  course  of  his  argument  with  unminglea  satisfaction.  How 
far  we  are  enabled  to  do  this,  and  how  far  we  fail  to  do  it,  the  sequel 
to  our  critique,  postponed  to  the  next  nuniber,  will  evince. 

(To  he  continued.) 


ARTICLE  VI. 

EXTRACTS 

FROM  swedenborg's  fiMRTrUAL  DIARY. 

(^Continued  from  p.  184.) 

Concerning  the  Punishment  of  certain  ones  who  are  plunged^  as  it 
were^  into  deep  Clouds, 

1883.  I  beheld  the  punishment  of  one  who  said  he  was  tempted  as 
to  whether  he  could,  by  means  of  evils,  obtain  power  for  himself  so 
that  by  evil  doing  he  might  strike  a  terror  into  others  and  thus  rule, 
as  such  is  the  opinion  of  many,  to  wit,  that  it  is  the  best  way  to  rule 
among  fellows  and  over  subjects  by  fear,  and  not  by  love.  Inasmuch 
as  this  one  was  of  such  a  quality,  he  began  to  perpetrate  evil,  which 
was  represented  by  an  axe  wherewith  he  would  strike  a  beam,  but  hie 
intention  was  to  strike  men,  the  beam  being  substituted.  "While  en- 
gaged in  this  atrocity  he  was  suddenly  let  down  into  a  cloud,  as  a  kind- 
of  cloudy  sea  without  a  bottom.    Such,  it  was  said,  was  Uie  punish 
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Dent  of  this  kind  of  offenders,  when  possessed  of  but  a  feeble  degree 
^flife.— 1748,Apra9. 

hufemdng  a  certain  SpecUa  of  Perception  ly  which  it  is  Jenown  tiovo 
much  and  what  Kvnd  of  Life  pertains  to  any  one. 

1884.  There  is  a  certain  kind  of  sensation,  or  sensative  perception, 
'hich  cannot  be  described — for  it  is  a  something  granted  in  a  spiritual 
ay  by  the  Lord  alone — by  which  it  is  perceived  how  much  of  life  is 
resent  [to  any  one].  There  is  [with  some]  a  certain  non-vital  prin- 
iple,  not  unlike  a  mass  of  chalky  substance,  from  which  it  is  inferred 
lat  a  similar  kind  of  life  inheres ;  thus  when  it  seems  good  to  the 
ord  he  grants  to  the  angels  to  know  how  much  of  life  vertains  to  a 
ririt  or  a  soul,  and  that  with  much  variety. — 1748,  April  10. 

Concerning  Providence. 

1885.  Conversing  with  spirits  concerning  Providence  some  would 
ive  it  that  it  was  predestinated  that  they  should  live  as  they  did  in 
le  world,  and  that  afterwards  they  should  undergo  such  punishments 
{ they  did,  as  also  that  some  should  be  inferior  to  others.  But  the 
lie  is  this,  that  nothing  occurs  but  what  is  provided  to  happen  just 
\  it  does,  because  man  is  of  such  a  quality  as  he  is,  it  being  foreseen 
lat  if  the  case  were  otherwise  he  would  perish  ;  wherefore  it  is  pro- 
ided  that  that  should  be  permitted,  in  order  that  the  Lord  might 
end  [every  thing]  to  a  universal  end,  or  to  the  greatest  good.  Tnis 
Iso  I  nave  learned  by  lively  experience. — 1748,  April  10. 

Concerning  the  Sphere  of  Searing. 

1886.  Certain  angels  and  spirits  who  were  within  showed  me  ezpe- 
imentally  the  quality  of  the  sphere  of  hearing ;  for  when  I  spake 
rith  spirits  on  a  former  occasion  I  was  heard  both  by  those  who  were 
rithin  and  those  who  were  without ;  it  was  evident  to  all  who  were 
ironnd  me ;  but  I  then  perceived  a  certain  one  to  be  attracted  in  a 
Qore  especial  manner  outwardly,  which  I  was  informed  was  done 
)y  a  spirit  above  and  around  me,  in  order  that  such  might  perceive 
very  thing  which  I  thought  and  spoke.  Thus  there  was  an  open 
ommunication  and  a  sensible  attraction,  and  indeed  at  times  witn  a 
ensation  of  pain ;  but  on  this  occasion  there  was  an  attraction  effected 
\ij  angels  and  spirits  towards  me,  thus  inwardly  but  not  outwardly, 
here  being  no  such  relaxation  as  there  was  before,  which  it  was  given 
le  distinctly  to  perceive,  whence  there  was  no  hearing  or  perception  as 
>  what  I  said  or  what  I  thought  on  the  part  of  the  spirits  above 
r  without  me.  On  this  account  they  complained  and  confessed  that 
ow  for  the  first  time  they  perceived  and  heard  nothing ;  they  only 
new  that  I  spake  with  those  who  were  within.  Hence  it  may  be 
Ducluded  how  the  case  is  with  the  sphere  of  hearing,  as  also  that 
lose  who  are  without  the  Grand  Man  cannot  perceive  the  things 
rhich  are  perceived  by  those  who  are  within. 

1887.  Their  speech  addressed  to  me  was  heard,  but  still  as  if  aV 
ent,  and  not  as  when  the  communication  is  open.    114t!&)  K^^^^* 


2%e  KincU  of  Spirit^ipieeh. 

1888.  There  are  very  many  species  of  the  speech  of  spirits.  The  \ 
Mrdcalar  kinds  are  indefinite,  as  numeroos  as  the  spirits  themselves.  ' 
Every  one,  like  men,  may  be  recognized  from  his  speech.  The  dia-  ' 
tinctive  pecnliarities  of  each  one  are  in  like  manner  malti&rioas,  ~ 
being  changed  according  to  spiritual  states,  and  the  states  of  the  ' 
afiections.  - 

1889.  The  kinds  of  spirit-speech  in  general,  as  well  of  the  evil  as    ~ 
of  the  good,  as  now  observed,  are  these :   1.  There  is  a  common  speerh   ^ 
pertaining  to  spirits  formed  solely  from  ideas  with  little  or  no  aflSac-   ^ 
tion.    2.  There  is  a  kind  almost  entirely  devoid  of  spiritual  ideal,    ' 
and  thus  of  sonorous  words,  but  tacit  only,  and  of  the  affections ;   ^ 
such  is  usually  the  speech  of  evil  spirits,  or  genii,  who  rule  the  affec-   f 
tions  or  cupidities  or  men,  and  pervert  them  in  such  a  manner  that    ^ 
a  man  is  nut  aware  how  he  is  led,  as  they  latently  reflect  or  bend  his    * 
good  affections  into  evil  ones.      3.  The  third  kind  is  like  a  flowing 
stream,  but  occasionally  varying  itself  into  a  sort  of  pulse  or  stroke, 
which  is  their  interior,  in  which  they  can  speak,  and  their  speech  ex- 
hibit itself  in  that  kind  of  stream.    4.  The  fourth  kind  is  a  speech  of 
ideas  without  the  fluent  equality,  but  which  is  yet  perceived  as  some- 
thing tacitly  creeping,  which  is  their  thought.      This  did  not  come  to 
the  perception  of  my  thought  when   they  conversed  with  each  other, 
neither  did  they  wish  me  to  be  present ;  when  I  was  present,  the 
course  of  their  thought  was  directed  according  to  mine ;  otherwise 
according  to  their  own. — 1748,  April  10. 

That  Spirits  press"  an  to  obtain  Dominion  over  Man. 

1890.  There  was  a  great  dispute  among  the  spirits  growing  out  of 
the  fact  that  they  wished  to  rule  me,  for  it  is  their  aim  to  obtain  the 
utmost  stretch  of  power,  and  this  was  manifested  so  many  times  that 
I  could  scarcely  number  them.  They  burn  to  have  man  subjected  to 
them,  and  that  sometimes  with  such  pertinacious  eagerness  that  they 
can  scarcely  bring  themselves  to  desist ;  yea,  they  had  recourse  to 
insidious  wiles  and  were  indignant  towards  certain  others  who  ap- 
proached, for  the  reason  that  they  supposed  they  were  designing  to 
rob  them  of  their  dominion. 

1891.  Such  are  their  efforts  in  regard  to  men  of  all  classes,  but 
with  this  difference,  that  when  they  are  intent  upon  their  object  and 
yet  cannot  effect  it,  they  are  driven  away  ;  but  witb  me,  inasmuch  as 
they  knew  that  they  were  spirits  and  not  men  they  could  reflect  upon 
the  matter,  wherefore  there  was  a  bursting  forth  into  open  indigna- 
tions and  hatreds ;  with  others  this  open  outbreak  could  not  take  place. 
—1748,  April  12, 

With  good  spirits  this  course  of  action  is  not  allowed. 

That  neither  Man  nor  Spirit  know  even  the  most  general  {oamnwnit- 
sima)  Thvngs  which  are  in  the  Hea/oens. 

1892.  It^  was  shown  me  to-day  by  spiritual  vision  that  we  do  not 
know  even  the  most  general  of  tne  Unng^  ^bick  axe  in  heaven,  as  for 
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uurtance,  that  one  single  point  of  thought,  which  man  esteems  most 
(obtle  and  complete,  contains  within  itself,  if  I  may  so  say,  the  nni- 
renal  heaven,  for  something  enters  into  it  from  singolar  the  things  in 
iieaven,  which  indeed  appears  wonderful,  nevertheless  it  is  so,  just  as 
:n  every  the  minutest  part  of  the  body  there  is  a  communication  of 
dognlai'  the  effects  which  are  wrought  in  the  [whole]  body. — 1748, 
ipril  23. 

1893.  In  like  manner  that  faith  alone  in  the  Lord  saves, — that  the 
Lord  rules  the  universe^,  and  the  most  sin^ar  things  of  the  universe, 
—that  the  Lord  is  all  in  all, — besides  otner  things  which  are  most 
^eral  and  comprehend  indefinite  particulars  wiUiin  them.  Those 
noBt  general  thin^  in  man  are  as  nothing  compared  with  the  knowl- 
id^  of  their  particulars ;  so  also  that  which  is  called  hell  and  that 
irhich  is  callea  heaven,  is  most  widely  general,  and  as  it  were  nothing 
»>mpared  with  what  they  severally  comprehend. 


^>^^i^/^»>*^^^^i^^^»»V»^»<^^»M^^^^^^^»^»«^^^<S»^'^^^» 


ARTICLE  Vn. 


SLEEP. 

Hatino  often,  during  seveml  years  past,  heard,  after  retiring  to  my 
)ed,  and  just  as  sleep  came  on,  a  peculiar  sound  apparently  within 
he  brain,  resembling  that  of  the  faint,  quick  tone  of  a  tense  string 
luddenly  vibrated,  I  have  been  led  to  inquire  the  cause  of  it.  With- 
>at  entering  closely  into  the  inveetigation  of  the  philosophy  of  the 
Tact,  I  have  concluded  that  the  sound  alluded  to  is  produced  by  the 
(odden  cessation  of  the  use  or  action  of  some  nerve  or  nerves  (prob- 
ibly  the  sympathetic),  by  whicl^  the  connexion  between  the  powers  of 
rolition  and  those  of  physical  action  is  kept  up. 

The  fact  here  spoken  of  has  made  itself  so  evident  to  my  senses 
liat  I  am  induced  to  believe  other  persons  may  realize  it,  should  they 
;ive  silent,  watchful,  internal  heed  to  it  ^  • 

Immediately  after  the  sound  is  heard  I  find  myself  rapidly  falling 
Qto  deep,  and  then  with  difficulty  can  resist  the  power  of  Morpheus, 
?hen  I  try  to  do  so. 

May  it  not  be*that,  as  the  moment  arrives  when  the  nerves  of  mo- 
ion  are  to  cease  their  use  during  the  hours  of  sleef),  the  connexion  be- 
ween  them  and  the  nerves  of  volition  (the  more  immediate  servants 
if  the  inner  man)  being  suspended,  the  sudden  cessation  of  the  tension 
md  action  of  the  sympathetic  nerves  gives  off  the  sound  I  speak  of? 
f  this  be  the  case,  does  not  the  bearing  of  it  tally  with  your  views  of 
leep  i    I  am  persuaded  it  does. 

If  the  nature  and  effects  of  the  facts  pertaining  to  sleep  were  cor- 
■ectly  understood,  would  there  not  result  much  that  will  be  service- 
able to  man  ? 

The  perosal  of  jour  intereBting  article  on  Blbbp^  puXAv^^m  ^\iiXi^ 
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number  of  your  "  Nbw  Ohuboh  Repositobt,''  haa  prompted  me  to 
give  the  above ;  hoping  it  may  throw  some  light  on  the  philosophy  of 
sleep,  and  elicit  something  from  others  touching  the  phenomenon  I 
I  have  named. 

Carolus. 

Hop*]fiDf,Tft. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


LErmSR  PROM  J.  YOUNG  SCAMMON. 

OmcAGO,  nfinois,  March  3, 1855. 
Rkt.  (^iobob  Bush, 

Ed,  N.  C.  Repository, 

Dear  Sir  and  Brother, — Herewith  I  hand  yea  a  copy  of  a  circular,  which  was  put  to 
press  in  Boston,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Ez-Com.  ot  the  General  ConyentioD,  in  my 
absence.  It  shoofd  haye  been  dated,  and  had  appended  to  it  the  names  of  Oliver  Ger- 
rish  and  John  H.  Wilkins,  as  well  as  my  own  name. 

The  draft  of  the  circular  or  address  was  written  by  me,  and  sent  to  those  gentlemen, 
who,  with  me,  constituted  the  Sub-Committee  for  approval,  and  upon  being  approved 
by  them,  was  put  to  press  by  the  Secretary  in  Boston. 

You  seem  to  haye  a  correspondent  who  delightfi  especially  in  assailing  the  General 
Convention,  and  bringing  "  railing  accusations"  against  it.  We  have  too  many  fault- 
finding spirits  among  the  professm  receivers  of  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Church.  Had 
they  even  a  moderate  amount  of  that  **  charity'*  of  which  they  write  so  much,  and 
show  so  little,  I  think  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  there  would  be  more  peace  within  our 
borders.  It  is  not  to  be  expected,  that  <<  F.'^  will  find  anything  in  the  action  of  the 
General  Convention  or  of  its  Committees,  worthy  of  his  approval.  But  there  are  others, 
and  those  not  few,  in  all  sections  of  the  country,  who  r^ard  the  Convention  and  its 
proposed  action  in  a  very  dififerent  light,  and  who  in  the  language  of  the  Address,  **  see 
the  uses  which  the  Convention  proposes  to  perform,"  and,  it  is  believed,  are  willing  to 
farther  them.  To  such  the  address  is  directed.  Would  it  not  be  the  part  of  chari^ 
for  "  F."  to  allow  his  brethren,  who  constitute  the  General  Convention,  to  pursue  their 
own  course,  and  endeayor  to  perform  the  uses  thev  see,  in  such  manner  as  they  deem 
wise  and  expedient,  without  attempting  to  find  fault  with,  and  prejudice  their  action  in 
advance  ? 

It  seems  to  me,  my  dear  brother,  that  we  who  profess  to  receive  the  heavenly  doc- 
trines of  the  New  Jerusalem,  should  learn  to  be  less  militant j  and  more  pacific — ^to  p^- 
form  such  uses  as  we  see,  in  such  manner  as  seems  to  us  wise  and  orderly,  without 
attacking  those  who  think  difierently,  or  attempting  to  get  up  a  prejudice  against  them. 

I  believe  in  the  necessity  and  use  of  a  General  Convention  of  the  New  Church ;  of 
a  well-educated  and  orderly  priesthood ;  of  New  Church  schools,  seminaries,  and  col- 
leges, and  shall  do  what  I  can  to  aid  them.  Nevertheless,  I  am  not  desirous  that  those 
who  see  differently  should  unite  with  mc  in  such  aid.  I  am  not  only  willing,  bat  de- 
sirous, that  those  that  differ  with  mc  should  pursue  such  course  as  they  deem  wisest  and 
best ;  but  I  can  but  deprecate  this  spirit  of  perpetual  fault-finding  which  characterizes 
all,  or  nearly  all,  the  communications  from  some  of  your  correspondents. 

But  I  am  losing  sight  of  the  object  I  had  in  addressing  this  letter  to  you,  which  was 
to  send  you  a  copy  of  the  abovementioncd  address,  and  request  you  to  publish  it  in 
vour  next  number.  It  will  speak  for  itself ;  and  I  trust  its  spirit  is  more  genial  and 
less  censorious  than  that  exhibited  by  your  correspondent  *'  F." 

The  address  has  not  yet  been  sent  out,  owing  to  causes  which  it  is  not  necessary  here 
to  mention.  When  it  does  go  forth,  I  trust  it  will  be  so  widely  distributed,  that  its 
contents  will  be  generally  known,  through  a  less  perverted  medium  than  the  communi- 
cation of"  F." 

Truly  and  aflfectionatdy  yonrs, 

3.  YCi\S1K<l  SOAIOIOV. 
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MISCELLANY. 

ADDRESS 

PlOX  THX  EZSCCTITB  CoXXITTXB  OF  THB  GlNESAL  CoKYXimoy  07  TBI  NlW  CSUIOB 

IK  THE  Ukitsd  States  of  America. 

It  18  generally  known  to  thoee  receivers  who  are  iiuniliar  with  the  historj  of  the 
/birdi  in  this  ooantrj,  that  the  Convention,  instead  of  undertaking  the  nablication  of 
he  writings  of  Swedbnboro,  have  encouraged  Messrs.  T.  H.  Garter  ana  Ons  Cx«afp 
>  publish  the  same ;  and  these  gentlemen,  to  provide  for  a  want  in  the  Church  which 
« in  no  other  way  proposed  to  oe  provided  for,  stereotyped  the  following  theological 

Wks  of  EXAHUSL  SWEDSmBORO,  to  wit : — 

True  Christian  Beligion,  Brief  Exposition  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  New 

Gonjngial  Love,  Church, 

Heaven  and  Hell,  Summary  Exposition  of  the  Internal  Senw 

Divine  Providence,  of  the  Prophets  and  Psalms, 

Doctrine  of  the  Lord,  Last  Judgment, 

Doctrine  of  Life,  ^               Earths  in  the  Universe, 

Doctrine  of  the  Sacred  Scripture,  Influx, 

Doctrine  of  Faith,  White  Horse, 

Doctrine  of  Charity,  Arcana  Celestia,  Vol.  I. 

Hearenly  Doctrines, 

It  is  also  ffenerally  known,  that  the  operations  of  the  American  Swedenborg  Print- 
g  and  PuUishing  Society,  have  greatlv  depreciated  the  value  of  the  stereoty]^  plates 
'these  works,  involving  verv  considerable  loss  upon  the  proprietors  thereof. 

A  very  general  desire  has  been  expressed  to  indemnify,  in  part,  Messrs.  Carter  and 
LAFP  for  the  losses  they  have  thus  sustained ;  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  this 
in  best  and  most  conveniently  be  done,  by  the  purchase  of  the  plates,  and  the  publish- 
ig  of  editioqs  therefrom  ;  the  proprietors  ofiering  to  sell  the  same  to  the  Convention 
;  half  their  cost,  viz.,  for  91366  25.  This  Committee  has  already  expressed  its 
pinion,  in  a  report  presented  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Convention,  that  the  **  Ameri- 
tt  translations  and  revisions,"  among  which  are  those  thus  stereotyped, "  are,  on  the 
hole,  decidedly  preferable  to  an^  others  known  to  the  Committee ;"  and  consequently 
leir  continued  publication  is  desirable,  and  would  be  of  great  use  to  the  Church. 

The  distributing  of  the  writings  of  Swedenborg  to  public  libraries  is  a  use  of  great 
Dportaooe  to  the  Church,  and  one  which  eariy  recdved  the  attention  of  the  Conven- 
00,  but  which  has  been  recently  neglected  for  want  of  ftmds.  This,  and  most  other 
eoeral  uses  of  the  Church,  can,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  be  best  performed 
iroogh  the  Greneral  Convention,  as  the  general  receptacle  of  the  contributions  of  the 
Smrdi  for  these  purpoees,  and  the  distributor  of  the  same. 

In  accordance  with  these  views,  the  Committee  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
OQvention  should  have  its  Board  of  Publication,  for  the  purpose  of  publishing  its 
viodicals  and  other  works,  as  a  legitimate,  orderly,  and  necessary  means  of  performing 
A  uaea  for  the  general  Church. 

in  carrying  out  these  views,  the  Committee  have  desired  to  take  such  action  as, 
hile  it  will  be  efficient  in  advancing  the  ends  in  view,  will,  as  little  as  possible,  inter- 
re  with  existing  operations  for  the  publishing  of  the  writings  of  the  Church ;  and 
erdbre,  inasmuch  as  the  American  Swedenborg  Printing  and  Publishing  Society 
kve  commenced  the  publication  of  most  of  the  theological  works,  which  are  not  con- 
ined  in  the  before-mentioned  plates,  it  does  not  seem  necessary  or  expedient  for  the 
>nTeiition,  at  present  to  publish  any  other  of  Swedekboro's  works,  than  those  oon- 
iiied  in  said  plates,  but  to  purchase  of  said  Society  such  of  the  works  as  may  be  re- 
liied  by  the  Convention,  and  are  printed  by  said  Society,  beyond  the  copies  from  the 


In  connection  with  these  views,  the  Executive  Committee  uinouncQ,  tj)^at  tS^«^  ^^ 
^pointed  a  Committee  to  eatabljab  a  weekly  New  Church  newvDv^  Vdl^^  ^ 
ew  YoH^  writ  power  to  employ  Bditon  and  Pabliaber,  and  to  tun  vq!(^  c^Oms  i^«^       . 
at^beneoemuytocanytbiBpaTpoeemtoeSbtL  \ 
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It  T^ill  thus  be  seen,  that  the  Ezecntive  Committee  of  the  General  Oonvention  hate 
oome  to  the  concIosioD,  that  these  and  other  general  nses  of  the  Gharch  can  most  justly  T 
and  adequately,  if  not  alone,  be  performed  through  the  medium  of  the  Gonventioii,  m  « 
the  representative  of  that  portion  of  the  receivers  of  the  Heavenly  Doctrines  of  the  ■ 
New  Jerusalem,  who  believe  in  the  necessity  of  concentrated  efifort  and  eflScient  actioD  ■ 
by  and  in  the  name  of  the  General  Church. 

It  has  long  been  felt  that  there  was  a  want  of  a  general  and  systematic  efifort  to  ^vead 
a  knowledge  of  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  and  to  build  up  the  Chordi  ra  the 
hearts  and  lives  of  its  professed  receivers.  Two  great  hindrances  have  seemed  to  be  in 
the  way,  viz.,  a  want  of  acknowledgment  of  the  Church  as  a  revelation  made  by  Chd  cut 
of  Heaven,  and  a  wav  in  which  such  efforts  could  be  legitimately  and  efficiently  exerted. 

If  tliere  be  any  subject  upon  which  the  doctrines  revealed  by  oar  Lord  from  Heavn 
through  the  instrumentality  of  Emanuel  Swkdinboro  throw  great  light,  it  is  vpcm 
thftt  of  orderly  contributions  for  the  support  of  the  Church  The  doctrine  of  reooa- 
pense,  of  just  contributions  by  every  person,  in  proportion  to  his  income,  for  the  nnport 
of  the  uses  of  the  church,  lies  at  the  roundation  of  aJl  efficient  effort  towards  building 
up  upon  the  earth  the  walls  of  the  New  Jerusalem. 

The  Church  does  not  more  need  contributions  from  the  professed  receivers  of  its  doc- 
trines, than  do  such  receivers  require,  for  their  spiritual  growth,  the  acknowledgment 
of  the  Church  by  such  contributions.  We  know ''  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  i&n  to 
receive ;"  and  we  feel  that  he  who  does  not  contribute  of  his  substance,  as  the  Lord  fvm 
him  ability,  to  sustain  His  Church  upon  earth,  withholds  from  the  Lord  that  whidi  is 
His  due.  While  the  Committee  do  not  presume  to  dictate  to  others,  th^  most  respect- ' 
.  fully  urge  upon  all  receivers,  whether  blessed  with  little  or  much  of  this  world's  goodi, 
who  see  the  uses  which  the  Convention  proposes  to  perform,  to  contribute  to  the  ftmds 
of  the  Convention. 

J.  YouNO  ScAMiiON,  Chairman  of  SuIhCcmmitiee. 
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The  following  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  "  Intellectual  Repository'*  is  from  our  friend  and 
eountrymau,  Rev.  S.  M.  Warren,  now  resident  in  Europe : 

BoppART,  13th  Dec.  1854. 
To  THi:  Editor, 

Dear  Sir, — As  an  effort  is  being  made,  in  the  several  societies  of  the  New  Church 
in  England,  to  raise  money  to  aid  Dr.  Tafel  in  his  labor*,  I  have  thought  some  little 
sketch  of  what  this  indefatigable  laborer  in  the  Lord's  vineyard  has  done,  and  is 
doing,  might  be  interesting  to  your  readers,  and  perhaps  induce  some^o  give  who 
otherwise  might  not  see  the  importance  of  doing  so,  and  induce  others  to  subscribe 
more  liberally.  It  has,  moreover,  been  suggested  to  me  by  some  of  our  friends  in 
England,  that  there  may  be  many  members  of  the  church  who  do  not  sufficiently 
understand  the  vast  importance  of  the  work  in  which  Dr.  Tafel  has  been  for  so 
many  years  engaged.  He  commenced  the  work  of  writing,  editing,  translating  and 
publishing,  for  the  church,  as  early  as  1821,  and  has  continued  his  labor,  almost 
incessantly,  to  the  present  time ;  devoting  to  it,  with  severest  energy,  all  the  leisure 
which  the  duties  of  his  office  afforded  him.*  During  this  time,  besides  bavine 
written  and  published,  at  his  ovm  expense^  many  valuable  works  in  exposition  and 
defence  of  the  doctrines  of  the  church,  some  of  which  will  undoubtedly  remain 
standards  in  New  Church  literature,  he  has  also  translated  into  German,  and  pub- 
lished, many  of  the  theologieal  writings  of  Swedenborg,  and  many  of  the  collateral 
works ;  edited  and  published  new  Latin  editions  of  many  others  which  were  out 
of  print ;  and  transcribed,  edited,  and  published,  many  of  Swedenborg's  posthu- 
mous works  and  manuscripts.  This  last  alone  is  a  herculean  labor,  and  one 
which  can  bf  hardly  over-estimated  by  the  church.     He  has  been  aided,  from  time 

*  He  is  IilbnrUii  to  t)h«  TIi^vreA^  «iT\i^\xi%«a. 
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to  time,  in  the  expense  of  publication,  by  some  of  the  pnblio  bodies  of  the  ohnroh 
in  England  and  America,  and  also  by  the  benevolence  of  priTate  individnaki. 
PfomineDt  among  the  former  are  the  London  Printing  Society  and  the  Swedenborg 
4«Dciation.  But  with  all  this,  a  large  proportion  of  the  expense  of  publishing  has 
dways  rested  upon  his  own  shoulders ;  and,  bat  that  he  has  continually  expended 
rom  his  own  private  resources  all  that  the  wants  of  a  growing  family  could  pni- 
knily  allow,  many  of  the  invaluable  posthumous  works  of  Swedenborg,  which 
WW  enrich  the  libraries  of  the  church,  and  shed  such  light  upon  his  other  writings, 
poald  atill  be  in  manuscript ;  and  some  of  these,  there  is  reason  to  fear,  would  be- 
an now  have  been  irrecoverably  lost  by  decay.  The  amount  which  l^e  has  thus, 
lom  his  own  private  means,  expended,  has  been  large ;  and  would,  in  the  aggre- 
^ite,  imdoabtMly  surprise  many  who  have  not  been  particularly  cognizant  of  the 
nmimBtanoes. 

With  all  this,  he  has  often  been  obliged  to  cease  from  his  labors  for  want  of 
neaaa.  Thus,  this  self-sacrificing  man  has  been  for  more  than  thirbf  years  ez- 
panding  his  life  and  substance  in  performing  a  most  laborious  and  disinterested 
labor  for  the  church, — rising  early  and  working  late.  He  is  now  approaching  jnxty 
fean  of  age,  and  the  work  before  him  is  far  from  being  completed.  He  is  stiU  in 
roiMiflt  heuth,  and  as  active  and  energetic  in  his  labor  as  ever.  Shall  his  hands  be 
rtayad  for  want  of  means  1  At  this  present  time — as  he  informed  me  the  other 
iay — his  work  of  publishing  cannot  go  on  for  want  of.  money  to  pay  for  paper,  and 
lefray  other  necessary  expenses  of  publication.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
die  ohorch  that  he  be  so  well  sustamod  that  he  may  continue  his  labor  to  the  best 
idvantage,  and  without  interruption.  There  are  yet  some  theological  manuscripts  of 
^redenborg,  and  still  more  philosophical,  which  have  net  been  published.  Of 
^ese,  there  is  but  a  single  copy  in  existence.  This  is  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  ac- 
cident or  decay,  and  in  that  case  they  would  be  for  ever  lost  to  the  church  and  the 
world.  They  cannot  be  safe  while  there  is  only  one  copy  in  existenc'e.  Of  the 
value  of  Swedenborg^s  theological  manuscripts,  no  New  Cnurchman  will  be  likely 
to  doubt.  Of  the  value  of  his  philosophical,  we  have  also  rich  earnest  in  those 
which  have  been  already  published  :  there  is  little  doubt  that  they  form  an  era  in 
the  history  of  science  almost  as  completely  new  as  his  theological  writings  do  in  re- 
ligion. Some  of  the  manuscripts  which  remain  are  probably  of  equal  value  to 
those  which  have  been  published.  Among  them  is  a  work  on*  chemistry,  of  which 
Swedenborg  himself  published  specimens^  entitled,  "  Some  Specimens  of  a  Wwk  on 
(he  Principles  of  Chemistry."  *  From  the  impression  which  Mr.  J.  J.  G.  Wilkin- 
son received  from  the  perusal  of  this  unpublished  manuscript,  he  says,  "  The  New- 
ton of  chemistry  is  not  yet  risen  ;  but,  when  he  does  appear,  who  but  Swedenborg 
shall  be  recognized  as  its  Copernicus  ?"  There  are  also,  among  the  manuscripts, 
many  letters  and  other  documents  which  illustrate  the  life  and  character  of  Swe- 
denborg ;  and  whatever  relates  to  the  life  of  this  great  man,  it  is  of  interest  to  the 
chnrch  to  preserve. 

The  manuscripts  of  Swedenborg  are  somewhat  difficult  to  decipher ;  and  there  is 
no  man  living  in  the  church  at  once  so  competent  to  this  task,  so  careful  against 
enor,  and  so  patiently  persevering,  as  Dr.  Tafel.  We  know  not  how  soon  it  may 
pleaee  the  Divine  Providence  to  call  him  away  from  the  present  scene  of  his  useful 
kbors  ;  and  it  seems  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  church  should  so  provide 
him  with  means  as  to  make  the  most  of  his  invaluable  time,  if  he  should  be  re- 
moved from  us  before  the  manuscripts  of  Swedenborg  are  all  published,  it  may  be 
long  before  there  shall  arise  another  to  supply  his  place  ;  and,  in  the  meantime, 
those  manuscripts,  by  some  fortuity,  may  be  fur  ever  lost. 

Besides  the  manuscripts,  there  are  still  several  of  Swedenborg's  theological 
works,  of  which  the  original  Latin  edition  has  not  been  republished,  and  which  are 
now  so  scarce  that  they  are  impossible  to  obtain.  Second  to  the  publication  of  the 
manuscripts,  these  should  be  republished.  This  is  a  work  the  importance  of  which 
may  not  be  so  material  to  many ;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  Latin  lan- 
guage is  a  common  language  to  the  learned  throughout  Christendom,  and  that  Latin 
editions  of  (he  works  of  the  church,  deposited  in  the  public  libraries  of  any  country 
in  the  Christian  world,  would  be  as  accessible  to  the  learned  men  of  that  country  as 

*TnnMlUed  bjJ.  J.  Q.  WOkinrnm^  and  pubUahed  by  tha  Bwed«n\Mft^  kMM&a&cni. 
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if  written  in  their  mother  tongue.*  It  is  also  of  Tery  great  importanoe  to  the 
church,  that  Latin  editions  of  the  works  be  acceseiUie  to  her  ministers  and  letdine 
men ;  for,  however  carefully  a  translatiitn  may  have  been  made  from  the  <ninnsl 
into  another  language,  it  cannot,  in  all  cases,  so  clearly  represent  the  idea  oFthe 
original  as  to  prevent  misapprehension.  It  is  of  great  aavantaee,  moreover,  to 
any  one  who  would  profoundly  and  accurately  understand  the  subume  theology  of 
the  New  Church,  to  have  access — at  least  for  reference — to  the  original  Latm  ef 
Swedenborg.  It  may  be  long  before  there  will  arise  in  the  church  another,  in  all 
respects  a  man  so  capable  and  so  trustworthy,  to  edit  new  Latin  editions  of  the 
works  as  Dr.  Tafel.  This,  then,  is  a  second  labor  which  lies  before  him,  and 
which  he  has  also  already  in  hand. 

Besides  the  publication  of  the  remaining  manuscripts,  and  the  re-pablieatioB  of 
the  Latin  editions  which  have  not  yet  been  republished,  there  remains  to  be  com- 
pleted  the  work  of  translating  and  publishing  the  writings  of  the  church  in  the 
German  language,  which  will  make  them  accessible  to  a  whole  nation  of  petals. 
This  work  Dr.  Tafel  has  also  in  hand ;  and  many  of  Swedenborg*s  works  have  al- 
ready been  translated  and  published  by  him. 

Perhaps  it  might  bo  well  for  those  who  contribute  to  the  fund  about  being  raised, 
or  those  who  have  legitimate  control  of  it,  to  specify  to  which  of  these  three  obieots 
it  is  desired  that  the  money  shall  be  appropriated.  Some  might  regard  one  omeet 
of  primary  importance,  and  others  another;  though  to  me  the  publication  cf  aUtllm 
manuscripts^  and  their  consequent  preservation,  seems  of  the  first  importance  in  peint 
of  time ;  and,  second  to  that,  the  republication  of  the  Latin  editions. 

Dr.  Tafel  has  already  translatea  and  published,  in  German,  the  "  Apocalypse 
Revealed,"  and  the  Treatises  on  the  Four  Leading  Doctrines,  Conjugial  Love, 
Divine  Love  and  Wisdom,  Divine  Providence,  Last  Judgment,  and  Continuatioii, 
Summary  £xpo8iiion  of  the  Internal  Sense  of  the  Prophets  and  Psalms,  Brief  £zpo* 
sition  01  the  Doctrine  of  the  New  Church,  and  Heaven  and  Hell.  He  has  also 
translated  and  published  the  first  volume  of  the  original  Latin  £dition  of  the 
'^Arcana  Coelestia,*'  making  three  volumes  German.  He  is  now  proceeding  with 
the  second  volume.  He  is  also  republishing  the  original  Latin  of  the  Treatise  on 
the  Divine  Providence,  and  has  it  about  one-third  done  :  he  hopes  to  complete  it 
by  next  spring.  He  proposes  next  to  republish  the  Latin  of  the  True  Christian 
Ileligion ;  and,  after  that,  the  Treatise  on  Heaven  and  Hell.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
his  valuable  life  may  bo  spired  to  the  church  until  these  important  labors  are  all 
completed.  They  are  works  which  will  be  of  importance  to  the  church  probably 
for  ages  to  come, — most  particularly  the  publication,  and  consequent  preservation, 
of  the  Swedenborg  manuiscripts.  But  ho  cannot  go  on  and  accomplish  this  without 
the  co-operation  of  the  church  :  he  will  expend  his  own  private  means,  as  far%i 
these  wUl  go,  as  he  has  done  hitherto ;  but  this  is  far  from  being  sufficient  to  sus- 
tain the  cost  of  his  publications.  If  the  church  will  constantly  and  regularly  sus- 
tain him,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  each  of  these  labors  may  be  accomplished ; 
otherwise,  he  will  continue  to  do  as  much  as  he  can  with  his  own  limited  resources, 
and  such  other  aid  as  may,  from  time  to  time,  be  extended  to  him.  Does  it  not 
behove  the  friends  of  the  church,  under  these  circumstances,  to  make  adequate  and 

Ssrmanent  provision  for  the  most  rapid  accomplishment  of  the  great  labors  which 
r.  Tafel  has  in  hand  ?    Then  will  the  church  have  done  her  part,  and  may  safely 
leave  the  rest  to  Providence. 

I  am  very  truly  yours,  &c., 

S.  M.  W. 

*  It  seems  also  important,  and  for  a  similar  reason,  that  the  original  Latin  of  the  philo- 
sophical works  of  Swedenborg  should  be  republished. 
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Sacked  Philosophy  of  the  Seasons  ;  illustrating  the  Perfedionsof  God  in  the 
hmomena  of  the  Year.  By  the  Rev,  Henrt  Duncan,  D.D.  Two  Volumes.  New 
ork :  Robert  Carter  and  Brothers.    1855. 

be  Newchurchman  cannot  bat  scent  a  work  to  his  taste  in  the  above  title.  All 
nrderly  phenomena  of  nature  range  themselves  so  spontaneously,  in  his  system, 
bj  ade  with  the  great  truths  of  revelation — the  truths  that  set  forth  in  such 
ling  light  the  Divine  perfections — ^that  he  can  never  be  indifferent  to  works 
{lying  the  scientifio  plane,  and  serving  as  ultimate  exponents  of  interior  and 
ioal  principles.  Such  is  the  scope  of  the  ^^  Philosophy  of  the  Seasons,"  to  wit, 
chibit  proofs  of  the  Divine  agency  in  the  reproductive  powers  and  processes  of 
led  things,  with  reference  to  the  qualities  of  the  atmosphere,  the  diffusion  of 
i  and  heat,  the  disposition  and  distribution  of  moisture,  the  properties  of  the 
Uie  nature  of  the  living  principle,  the  development  of  seeds  and  plants,  the 
lal  tftructures  and  instincts,  &c.,  &c.  '  These  various  topics  are  treated  in  a 
sing  and  instructive  style,  intermingled  with  pious  reflections,  which  indeed 
Lve  a  theology  that  the  New  Church  does  not  admit,  but  by  which  it  is  not  dis- 
ed.  After  every  abatement  on  this  score,  there  is  a  rich  residuum  of  scientifio 
philosophical  facts  that  will  abundantly  repay  the  perusal  of  the  volumes, 
sfa,  by  the  way,  are  got  up  in  ezquidite  style,  as  is  the  wont  of  the  respected 
Liahers. 

Thi  Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea.  By  M.  F.  Maury,  LL.  D.,  Lieut. 
'.  8.  Navy.    New  York :    Harpers.    1855. 

ito  somewhat  the  same  category  with  the  preceding  falls  this  excellent  treatise 
ieat  Manry.  To  one  who,  like  the  Newchurchman,  looks  upon  the  sea  as  the 
espondence  of  the  aggregate  of  the  knowledges  stored  up  in  the  memory  of  the 
iral  man,  as  in  a  great  reservoir,  the  study  of  thb  world  of  waters  must  ever 
all  of  interest.  In  its  immense  volume  he  sees  the  measureless  accumulation  of 
ntifics,  in  its  tides  the  ever  varying  undulations  of  public  opinion  depending  upon 
moon  of  human  intelligence,  in  its  scaly  inhabitants  the  particular  forms  of  the 
wiedges  of  the  natural  man,  and  in  its  tempestuous  tumult  and  roaring  the  din  of 
m  debates  and  contentions  which  are  so  frequently  excited  in  natural  men, 
(ther  in  the  church  or  out  of  it .  To  the  study  of  the  sea  in  its  true  correspondences 
work  before  us  will  be  of  invaluable  service.  It  embraces  in  its  range  a  philoso- 
»1  account  of  the  winds  and  currents  of  the  Sea;  of  the  circulation  of  the  atmos- 
re  and  ocean ;  of  the  Gulf  Stream  and  its  influence  upon  climates ;  of  the 
perature  and  depth  of  the  sea ;  of  the  wonders  that  aSre  hidden  in  its  depths ; 
of  the  various  phenomena  that  display  themselves  upon  its  surface.  In  short, 
reats  of  the  economy  of  the  sea  and  its  adaptations— of  its  salts,  its  waters,  its 
lates,  its  inhabitants,  and  of  whatever  there  may  be  of  general  interest  in  its 
mercial  uses  or  industrial  pursuits,  as  all  such  things  pertain  to  its  Physical 
graphy.  The  gleanings  from  this  new  field  of  research  the  author  has  preeent- 
n  such  a  manner  as  to  instruct  and  interest  all,  whether  old  ox  ^oxm^^  M&i<;st^  ^t 
at,  who  desure  a  closer  look  into  the  *'  wonders  of  the  g;real  dee^  V^ 
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3. — ^The  World  a  Workshop  ;  or  the  Physical  Relationship  of  Man  to  the  Earth. 
J5y  Thomas  EwBANK.    New  York:    Appleton.     1865. 

Another  member  of  the  same  class  of  works  with  the  foregoing,  and  falling  not 
behind  either  in  originality,  ingenoitj,  or  interest,  notwithstanding  some  o^^ct- 
sional  disparaging  flings  at  certain  theolo^cal  dogmas  which  have  long  preTailsd 
among  men,  though  we  find  some  apology  for  this  vein  in  the  stand  which  the  ad- 
Yocates  of  revelation  have  taken  relative  to  all  developments  of  science  which  haie 
gone  counter  to  the  letter  of  Scripture.  The  grand  position  of  the  book  is  thai 
the  earth  was  designed  to  serve  as  a  great  laboratory  in  which  all  its  inhabitaali 
were  intended  to  be  operatives,  and  in  following  out  this  idea  he  shows  with  i 
wonderful  liveliness  of  descriptive  power  how  admirably  the  shop,  with  its  matexi^b 
and  tools,  is  fitted  up  for  the  use  of  the  workmen.  We  cannot  now  attempts 
sketch  of  the  plan  and  contents  of  this  pregnant  little  volume,  but  whoever  looki 
into  the  beginning  will  not  willingly  let  it  go  till  he  has  seen  the  end. 

4. — Primary  Class-Book  of  Botany,  designed  for  Common  Schools  and  FamtUet; 
containing  the  Elements  of  Vegstable  Structure  and  Physiology.  By  Fbancis  H. 
Grsxn.    New-York:  Appleton.    1855. 

If  it  be  true,  as  the  author  of  this  excellent  manual  suggests,  that  the  Sdenee 
of  flowers,  notwithstanding  their  beauty  and  the  love  of  them  which  everywhen 
preyails,  is  one  of  the  most  unpopular,  the  dryest,  and  the  dullest,  in  popular  esti- 
mation, to  which  the  attention  of  the  student  is  ever  called,  she  has  certainly  doiM 
much,  in  the  present  volume,  to  redeem  it  from  this  undeserved  disparagement.  It 
consists  of  lessons  with  questions  for  examination  annexed,  and  a  large  array  of  pic- 
torial illustrations,  to  be  used  in  the  study  and  recitation  of  the  lessons,  like  maps  in 
geography.  From  our  cursory  inspection  we  are  unable  to  see  why  the  work  should 
not  answer  well  every  purpose  for  which  it  was  designed. 

5.— The  Meaning  of  Words  :  analyzed  into  Words  and  Unverbal  Things^  and  Un- 
veibal  Things  classified  into  Intellections,  Sensations,  and  Emotions.  By  A.  B.  Johx- 
SON.    New-York:  Appleton.     1854. 

We  have  a  strong  suspicion  that  there  is  somewhat  of  a  deep  and  sound  philoso- 
phy involved  in  the  speculations  of  this  very  abstruse  volume.  But  it  is  so  immensely 
subtle  in  its  vein  of  reasoning,  and  takes  us  into  such  profound  metaphysical 
depths,  that  our  hasty  and  superficial  efforts  to  master  it  are  completely  baffled, 
and  we  are  compelled  to  lay  it  aside  till  the  time  comes,  if  it  ever  does,  when  we 
can  address  ourselves  to  it  as  we  would  to  Euclid,  Newton,  or  Laplace. 

6. — The  Words  OF  Jesus. 
7. — The  Mind  of  Jesus. 

The  titles  of  two  very  pleasant  little  manuals,  published  by  the  Messrs.  Garten, 
designed  to  aid  in  stirring  up  the  activities  of  the  pious  soul  so  prone  to  languish  in 
the  chilling  atmosphere  of  the  world  and  of  life.  The  author  is  anonymous,  bat 
he  writes  as  one  who  testifies  of  what  he  knows  as  to  the  working  of  such  a  degree 
of  the  religious  principle  as  may  consist  solely  with  the  sense  of  the  letter  of  the 
**  Words  of  Jesus,**  without  any  special  penetration  to  their  inward  spirit. 
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&— JouBMAL  OF  ▲  Teres  Yeabs'  Residence  in  Abyssinia.  By  Rev.  Samuel  Go- 
bat,  now  Buhop  of  JerusaUm.  Preceded  by  an  Introdiution,  Geographical  and 
Historical,  Tranuated  from  the  French,  inj  Rev.  Linus  D.  Glabk.  Accompa- 
nied with  a  Biographical  Sketch  of  Bishop  Uobatj  by  Robert  Baibd,  D J).  New- 
York  :  M.  W.  Dodd.    1850. 

This  18  the  prodaction  of  a  devoted,  patieDt,  shrewd,  and  every  way  well  qualified 
'  to  the  benighted  land  of  Abyssinia,  the  Ethiopia  of  the  ancients,  where  tlie 
church  was  early  planted,  and  where  it  has  long  since  sunk  into  a  mass  of 
Tihi  lopentitioDs  and  idle  ceremonies.  With  the  hope  of  reviving  the  dying  light  of 
its  konp,  the  author  <^  this  work  visited  the  country  some  years  since  under  the  aoi- 
|ieei  €i  the  MisBiooary  Institution  at  Basle,  Switzerland.  The  result  was  the  achiere- 
meat  €i  a  reej  interesting  book,  and  the  non-achievement  of  much  else,  owing,  how- 
efcr,  more  periiaps  to  the  continued  ill-health  of  the  missionary  than  to  any  lack  of 
doe  qualification  on  his  part.  Still  he  was  by  no  means  idle  or  useless.  He  traveled 
ttucli,  and  held  numerous  conversations  with  the  ecclesiastics,  wherein  he  showed  up 
their  corruptions,  and  aimed  to  awaken  them  to  a  sense  of  their  spiritual  degradation, 
and  thus  to  incite  them  to  the  effort  for  the  revival  of  a  purer  doctrine  and  a  holier 
Biode  of  life.  Occasionally  our  traveller  was  called  to  encounter  a  very  sturdy  oppo- 
nent in  his  religious  debates,  and  was  put  to  his  wit's  ends  to  answer  his  objections  to 
the  orthodox  fidth ;  but  in  the  main  he  evinces  great  adroitness  in  managing  contaro- 
veny.  The  incidental  information  scattered  through  the  volume  is  valuable  and  en- 
tertainingv  and  Mr.  Clark's  preliminary  memoir  is  worth  nearly  the  price  of  the  vduaM. 

9. — English  Past  and  Present.  By  Richard  Chevenix  Trench.  New  York : 
BedfieM.    1855. 

We  have  formerly  had  occasion  to  speak  in  hightermsof  someof  the  productions 
of  this  author.  His  **  Study  of  Words, ^^  and  "  Lessons  on  Proverbs,**  are  works  of 
rare  excellenee  in  their  department.  He  shows  himself  the  profound  philologist  and 
the  accomplished  scholar,  wielding  the  resources  of  the  English  language  with  the 
strength  and  skill  of  a  master.  The  present  volume  is  devoted  to  an  analysis  of  the 
oomponent  elements  of  our  vernacular  tongue,  to  a  oonrnderation  of  the  gains  which 
have  gradually  accrued  to  it,  of  the  diminutions  to  which  it  has  been  subject,  and  of 
the  changes,  both  in  meaning  and  in  spelling,  which  have  successively  come  over 
it.  On  idl  these  points  he  pours  a  strong  light,  and  the  number  and  pertinence  of 
his  illustrations  invest  the  discussion  with  a  fascinating  interest.  We  are  not  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  Mr.  Trenches  works  are  exceedingly  popular. 

10. — ^Travels  in  Europe  and  the  East  :  a  Year  in  England^  Scotland^  Ireland^  WoUs^ 
France^  Belgium,  Holland^  Germany,  Aiistria,  Italy,  Greece,  Turkey,  Syria,  Pales- 
tine, and  Egypt.  By  Samuel  Irenjevs  Prime.  Jrith  Engravings.  In  two  volumes. 
New  York:  Harpers.    1855. 

The  remarkable  vigor  and  animation  which  Mr.  Prime  has  for  so  many  years  in- 
fused into  the  editorial  columns  of  the  New  York  Observer,  are  here  transferred  to 
pages  of  another  character,  without  the  drawback  of  the  polemic  element  which  is 
somewhat  congenial  to  the  author^s  temperament.  Without  having  consciously  un- 
derrated Mr.  P.^s  powers  prior  to  the  appearance  of  the  Travels,  we  are  still  forced 
to  admit  that  we  had  not  given  him  credit  for  the  observing  tact  and  graphic  talent 
displayed  in  these  volumes.  We  know  of  no  more  delightful  travelling  companion 
than  Mr.  P.,  not  even  excepting  the  general  favorite,  Bayard  Taylor.  As  he. was 
himaelf  wide  awake  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  toux^  ao  "W^  o^\xift*ir^\% 
IdeimdmeAtm  the  begbumg  to  the  end  of  his  book. 
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EDITORIAL   ITEMS. 

We  hare  been  led  of  late  to  take  into  more  serious  consideration  a  snggestion  more  than    ^ 
once  made  to  us,  in  regard  to  the  re-pmblication,  in  a  separate  Tolome,  of  a  number  of  the    : 
more  extended  and  elaborate  articles  which  have  appeared  from  our  pen,  from  time  to  tine    ; 
in  the  pages  of  the  Repository.     Among  these  we  maj  spedfj  particularly  the  seria    ■ 
of  articles  entitled  **  The  Letter  and  the  Spirit, **  in  a  roTiew  of  the  principles  of  prophetiol    , 
interpretation  laid  down  by  Mr.  Lord ;  **  Aphorisms  on  Slayery  ;**  "  The  Priesthood  and  the    i 
Kingship  ;"*  *«  Pseudo-Spiritualism ;"  *'  Sleep ;"  **  The  New  Church  System  referable  soldjft)    ' 
a  DiTine  Origin  ;**  together  with  several  Sermons,  sufBcient  in  all  to  make  a  Tolume  of  finr 
or  five  hundred  pages,  which  shall  sell  at  one  dollar  per  copy.    These  essays  and  trastatM 
are  now  scattered  through  several  volumes  of  the  Repository,  where  they  will  be  likely  Is  bi 
but  seldom  consulted,  and  where  they  are  virtually  buried  from  public  view.    It  is  possible 
they  might  accomplish  an  important  use  if  they  could  be  reproduced  and  made  genertflj 
accessible. 

But  how  shall  they  be  published  ?  We  have  no  N.  C.  publishers  who  feel  authorized  to 
assume  the  least  risk  in  regard  to  any  issue  of  the  press,  and  publishers  without  the  Chnrdi 
usually  shrink  from  the  odium  of  having  their  names  appeir  in  a  New  Church  work.  ICcn 
of  means,  like  some  whom  we  could  name,  can  afford  to  publlshon  their  own  responsibOitj, 
bat  we  cannot  We  have  no  resources  on  the  ground  of  which  to  offer  a  guaranty  against  losL 
The  only  alternative,  therefore,  is  to  appeal  to  our  friends  to  become  subscribers  for  one  or 
more  copies,  and  thus  enable  us  to  accomplish  the  enterprise.  If  we  could  present  a  pub- 
lisher with  a  list  of  responsible  names  to  the  number  of  three  hundred  we  should  have  no 
hesitation  to  enter  upon  the  work  at  once.  This  number  of  copies,  together  with  such  at 
might  be  disposed  of  to  others,  would  make  sure  a  return  sufficient  to  reimburse  the  outlay. 
We  are  therefore  prompted  to  request  such  of  our  readers  and  subscribers  as  fiivor  the  pro- 
ject, to  forward  us  their  own  names  and  the  names  of  as  many  others  as  they  can  enlist  for 
the  purpose,  that  we  may  know  without  delay  whether  we  can  deem  ourselves  justified  in 
commencing  the  undertaking. 

We  send  herewith  a  prospectus  to  each  of  our  subscribers  detailing  at  length  the  plao 
of  the  proposed  work,  with  blank  space  for  names ;  this  Prospectus,  which  wiU  go  as  a  cir- 
cular at  one  penny  postage,  may  be  returned  with  the  names  procured,  to  the  Editor  of  the 
Repository,  but  in  this  case  it  must  come  back  as  a  letter,  subject  to  three  cents  postage. 
The  advantage  is,  that  it  precludes  the  necessity  of  writing  a  letter,  saves  all  trouble  to  sub- 
scribers except  the  mere  affixing  the  names  procured,  and  forwarding  by  mail.  We  shall 
a¥rait  the  response  with  no  small  interest 

'*  The  Golden  Reed ;  or,  the  True  Measure  of  a  True  Church,"  is  the  title  of  a  new  work 
of  some  800  pages,  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  B.  F.  Barrett,  which  the  Messrs.  Appletons 
have  in  the  press,  and  which  will  appear  in  about  two  weeks.  We  take  from  the  *'  Evening 
Post"  of  April  7th,  the  following  notice  of  the  plan  and  scope  of  the  work,  of  which  we  shall 
probably  give  a  fuller  account  in  a  subsequent  No. :  **  The  work  takes  the  ground  that  the 
second  advent  of  the  Lord,  foretold  in  the  New  Testament,  is  to  be  a  spiritual  advent,  and 
identical  with  that  new  dispensation  of  Christianity,  or  that  new  state  of  the  church  and  the 
world  dimly  foreshadowed  in  the  Apocalypse  under  the  itiioge  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  which 
was  seen  *  coming  down  from  God  out  of  heaven.^  And  it  attempts,  as  its  title  mdicates,  to 
take  the  spiritual  gauge  and  dimensions  of  this  Apocalyptic  church — *■  to  measure  Jerusalem,' 
and  to  show  what  is  the  length  and  the  breadth,  and  the  height  thereof;  or,  in  other  wordd, 
to  exhibit  the  character  and  quality  of  a  universal  and  truly  catholic  church,  which  it  i 
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tttu  his  existed  ai  a  reality  nowhere  among  men  since  the  dajs  of  the  flood.  Its  pages  are 
to  be  enriched  by  choice  selections  from  the  works  of  Swedenbor^,  whose  yiew  or  scheme  of 
a  trae  Christian  Church  it  is  the  proximate  purpose  of  the  book  to  deyelop.  Mr.  Barrett, 
the  author,  is  the  pastor  of  the  New  Jerusalem  Church  in  this  city,  and  one  of  the  most 
Isarned  and  intelligent  students  of  Swedenborg  in  the  United  States.'' 

Oar  friend.  Rot.  S.  If.  Warren,  now  in  Europe,  writes  as  follows  in  a  letter  lately  received 
)t9aL  bim.  The  commtmication  alluded  to,  addressed  to  the  **  Intellectual  Repository/'  is 
OMited  on  another  page  of  the  present  number : — **  I  spent  a  few  days  very  pleasantly  with 
lor  belored  Dr.  Tafel,  about  a  month  ago.  He  is  hard  at  work,  translating  the  A.  C.  into 
hrman.  The  first  Tolume  of  the  original  Latin  edition  has  already  been  published,  making 
hrae  Tohimes  in  the  German,  and  he  is  now  at  work  on  the  second  Tolume.  He  is  also  ra- 
■liiting  the  original  Latin  of  "  De  Divina  Providentia,"  with  notes.  It  will  probably  be  is- 
•ed  from  the  press  in  the  Spring.  This  work  had,  in  the  Latin,  become  exceedingly  scarce. 
\  gathered  many  interesting  items  of  information  from  Dr.  T.  relative  to  his  labors,  some  of 
Aieh  I  embodied  in  a  communication  to  the  **  Intellectual  Repository."  I  had  intended 
niting  on  the  subject  to  your  Repository,  also,  as  you  requested  me,  urging  the  importance 
f  some  adequate  and  constant  provision  of  means  to  sustain  him  in  his  labors.  But,  con- 
ifoiog  the  financial  embarrassment  of  the  country,  it  seems  an  uopropitious  time,  and  I 
w%  thoaght,  that  it  had  therefore  better  be  deferred  till  our  country  had  again  assumed  its 
■al  cheerful  business  aspect  You  are  undoubtedly  aware,  that  a  collection  for  Dr.  T.  has 
cen  made  in  the  different  societies  in  England.  From  the  proceeds  of  this  there  has,  I  he- 
ave, already  been  sent  to  him,  £100  ^  $500.    With  kind  regards,  yours  sincerely, 

Samuil  K.  Wabben. 

Our  brother,  the  Rev.  S.  Hough,  of  Philadelphia,  has  been  induced  to  change  his  little 
•-monthly  **X.  C.  Herald"  into  a  weekly  newspaper  of  the  same  title,  the  first  number  of 
diich,  dated  April  7th,  has  been  issued  in  advance,  and  distributed  widely,  we  presume,  over 
he  ehnrch,  with  a  view  to  leisurely  examination.  This  number  strikes  us  favorably,  and  if 
nr  firiend  can  meet  with  the  adequate  support  of  the  enterprise,  we  shall  be  glad. 

We  learn  that  a  person  of  plausible  address  and  manners,  by  the  name  of  Henry,  has  been 
ifiedaing  on  the  kindnesB*and  generosity  of  some  of  our  New  Church  friends  in  the  Southern 
katsi^  by  palming  himself  off  as  a  Newchurchman,  or  as  on  terms  of  great  intimacy  with 
nme  of  its  well  known  members  at  the  North,  and  on  this  ground  obtaining  money,  which 
be  uniformly  fails  to  repay.  We  have  reason  to  think  he  has  made  use  of  our  name  for  his 
Bcftrious  purpose,  for  which  he  has  not  the  slightest  authority.  He  is  unquestionably  an 
impoitor,  and  we  trust  that  his  career  of  deceit  may  soon  be  arrested. 

Since  the  announcement  in  our  last,  we  have  received  from  Mr.  Hodson  a  few  copies  of 
'*  Frond's  Last  Legacy,"  which  we  can  dispose  of  at  75  cents  per  copy — postage  prepaid  82 
eeata.  It  is  got  up  in  beautiful  style,  and  has  a  very  interesting  memoir  of  the  author,  who, 
br  moving  power  in  the  pulpit,  has  had  no  superiors  among  N.  C.  preachers. 

We  can  also  supply  a  few  copies  of  the  first  volume  of  Rich's  incomparable  Index  to  the 
Arcana,  at  $3  per  copy ;  postage  prepaid,  $3  87^.    The  second  volume  is  in  preparation. 

We  have  received  and  read  with  pleasure,  the  first  two  numbers  of  the  "New  Churchman," 
Qit  published  by  Mr.  White  of  London,  in  connexion  with  Mr.  Pitman  the  Phonographer. 
Its  contents  are  varied  and  interesting,  being  made  up  of  Essays  doctrinal  and  practical, 
ieviewa,  Biographical  Sketches,  Tales,  Poetry,  &c.,  but  all  bearing  a  N.  C.  stamp.  Whether 
irrangements  have  been  made  for  a  supply  to  our  booksellers  in  this  country  we  are  not 
oformed,  but  presume  it  would  be  perfectiy  safe  to  send  orders  to  Messrs.  Clapp  or  Allen. 
It  ifl  in  neat  duodecimo  form,  containing  14  pages,  price  one  penny  (]Ein^.\  Qt  ^  oic  Al  ^«(^ 
>fo 
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The  Swedenborg  Printing  and  PabliafaSng  Sodetj  hare  reoently  bnmght  out  in  their  xtsm^t 
elegant  style  the  6th  vol  of  the  Arcana.  The  Apocalypse  Revealed  is  to  appear  next  I 
order. 


OBITUABT. 

Departed  this  life  on  the  14th  March,  Wm.  M.  Chautxxkt  at  the  Nayal  Academy  in  An- 
napolis, in  the  68d  year  of  his  age. 

The  disease,  which  brought  about  a  separation  of  his  soul  from  his  body,  was  of  a  tery 
short  duration ;  it  began,  about  three  weeks  before  his  death,  with  an  ordinary  cold,  which 
gradually  assumed  the  more  violeot  form  of  a  gastric  fever.  He  was  called  away  in  the 
midst  of  bis  duties,  as  had,  indeed,  been  his  desire,  for  he  had  more  than  once  expressed  the 
hope  that  he  would  not  be  left  here  until  he  had  become  too  old  and  infirm  to  be  aoj 
longej  useful. 

As  to  his  usefulness  in  the  Church  at  large,  through  a  long  series  of  years,  and  pardeo- 
larlj  to  the  Church  in  France,  I  will  leave  it  to  others  better  acquainted  with  him  from  tiie 
beginning,  to  say  some  words  in  his  just  praise.  At  present  it  may  be  well  to  say  witbn* 
gara  to  his  last  residence,  that  there  was  no  man  more  universally  beloved  and  respected  in 
Annapolis  than  he.  He  was  as  near  to  the  low  as  to  the  high,  and  for  each  in  his  station  be 
had  always  a  suitable  word  of  encouragement  and  acknowledgment,  which  made  them  M 
at  ease  and  bless  his  presence.  And  although  be  was  thus  near  to  all,  they  still  felt  tbil 
there  was  something  more  lofty  and  elevated  about  him,  which  they  could  not  approach- 
and  they  learned  to  reverence  the  Church  and  the  religion  which  they  saw  represented  V 
him. 

As  Mr.  Cliauvenet  had  been  an  officer  of  the  navy,  his  natural  body  was  buried  with  th 
customary  military  ceremonies.  The  funeral  services  were  conducted  by  Rev.  Samuel  Woi 
cester,  from  Baltimore,  in  the  chapel  of  the  academy,  in  the  presence  of  the  students  an 
the  officers  of  the  academy,  and  of  the  practice-ship  Preble,  together  with  many  inhabitanl 
of  Annapolis.  His  sermon  was  very  appropriate— it  was  the  first  New  Church  sermon  tfat 
had  ever  been  preached  in  Annapolis — and  it  left  a  deep  impression  upon  many  minds,  i 
the  end  of  his  sermon  Mr.  Worcester  alluded  to  the  universally  known  mild  and  Christii 
character  of  Mr.  Cbauvenet ;  and,  fulfilling  one  of  his  last  requests,  stated  publicly  the  soorc 
whence  he  drew  the  truths,  which  he  endeavored  to  ultimate  in  his  life. 

The  remembrance  of  this  pure-hearted  Newcburcbman  is  thus  impressed  in  its  fiilliM 
upon  the  minds  of  many  men,  and  will  serve  as  remains  for  the^  establishment  of  the  He 
Church  in  their  souls.  May  every  Newchurchman  endeavor  so  to  live  as  to  bequeath  a  sin 
iUr  legacy  to  the  Church  I  R.  L.  Tarl 

XT.  S.  Naval  Academy,  Annapous,  21st  March,  1865. 


Chapimville,  Ont  Co.,  N.  Y.,  March  10th,  18M. 
Rev.  Oeorob  Busn, 

Dear  Sir  :— I  am  again  called  upon  to  send  you  for  publication  another  removal  into  U 
Spiritual  World  from  our  small  circle  of  Receivers  of  the  Heavenly  Doctrines.  We  had  noi 
to  spare,  as  we  think,  but  the  Lord  knows  what  is  best  for  us ;  and  he  will  sustain  all  wl 
trust  in  him. 

Lydia  Whitman,  wife  of  Mr.  Aaron  Pomeroy,  of  Canandaigua,  N.  T.,  was  on  the  20tli 
February  last  very  suddenly  removed  into  the  Spiritual  World,  by  a  tit  of  apoplexy,  sgi 
69  years. 

Her  friends  had  not  the  pleasure  of  receiving  her  farewell  adieu,  for  she  apparently  reeo 
nized  no  one  after  the  fit  had  seized  her.  Nevertheless  for  the  last  few  years  of  her  life  he 
she  has  been  a  cordial  receiver  of  the  Doctrines  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  and  has  often  of  U 
expressed  herself  as  ready,  whenever  her  Lord  should  call  her  home. 

Your  friend  and  brother, 

Robert  Kotci. 
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ORIGINAL  PAPERS. 

ARTICLE   I. 


EW  CHURCH  SYSTEM  REFERABLE  SOLELY  TO  A  DIVIKB 
ORIGIN. 

{Continued  from  p,  211.) 

)E  the  doctrinal  department  of  Swedenborg's  writing,  there  is 
portion  usually  known  as  the  MemorcwUiay  or  Memorable 
ns^  the  scope  of  which  is  to  unfold  the  leading  phenomena  and 
the  spiritual  world.  Into  this  world  he  clamis  to  have  been 
d  by  a  peculiar  kind  of  intromission,  to  which  we  may  properly 
3  name  of  extacy  or  tramce,  a  state  similar  to  that  of  the  ancient 
»  when  favored  with  visions  and  revelations  of  God,  except 
Swedenborg^s  case,  the  rational  faculty,  instead  of  being  in  the 
spended,  was  all  along  sustained  in  the  full  exercise  of  its  high- 
tions,  and  he  was  enabled  to  describe  on  the  natural  plane  what 
the  very  time,  transpiring  on  the  spiritual.  This  fact  distin- 
:  Swedenborg's  spiritual  experience  from  that  of  all  the  seers 
ritual  illumined  who  had  preceded  him.  We  do  not  learn,  in 
to  any  of  them,  that  they  were  empowered,  as  he  was,  to  be 
the  natural  and  the  spiritual  world  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
e  enjoyment  of  this  prerogative,  he  haspoured  a  flood  of  light 
mysteries  of  the  trans-sepuichral  life.  Ete  has  disclosed  to  us  a 
:*  existence  appropriate  to  spirits  disenthralled  from  clay,  and 
•elated,  in  a  thousand  points,  to  the  terrestrial  life  that  we  per- 
he  same  great  fundamental  laws  of  being  obtaining  in  both 
and  are  therefore  furnished  in  what  we  know  of  the  present, 
criterion  by  which  to  judge  of  the  alleged  foc^a  oi  \Xi<^i\tox^* 
rjZL  17 
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On  this  class  of  statements  we  are  called  to  pronounce  jadgment,  and 
the  verdict  we  may  pronounce  upon  them  will  reflect  itself  upon  the 
whole  system  of  which  they  form  a  part.  The  force  of  the  evidence 
drawn  from  this  source  depends  upon  the  fact,  that  many  of  the  rela- 
tions are  of  a  character  intrinsically  rational  and  probable,  and  at  the 
same  time  apparently  so  strange  and  anomalous,  so  remote  from  all 
ideas  previously  entertained  on  the  subject,  that  we  are  here  also  shut 
up  to  the  belief  of  a  divine  suggestion.  We  are  free  to  appeal  to  the 
intelligence  of  all  considerate  men,  whether  they  deem  it  at  all  proba- 
ble, that  the  following  professed  revelations  would  ever  have  been 
made  had  they  not  been  true ;  that  is,  would  they  ever  have  occurred 
to  any  mind  so  imbued  with  traditionary  dogmas  and  impressions  as 
even  Swedenborg's  must  inevitably  have  been,  in  the  circumstances 
in  which  he  was  placed.  Examples  in  point  are  very  numerous ;  we 
adduce  a  few  of  the  most  striking. 

1.  The  formation  of  a  new  heaven.  What  enunciation  could  be 
uttered  more  at  variance  with  all  preconceived  ideas  than  this  ?  Is 
not  heaven  universally  looked  upon  as  the  very  type  of  permanence! 
Should  we  not  a  priori  as  eoon  look  for  a  change  in  the  unchangeable 
Jehovah  himself,  as  for  any  new  phase  in  the  heaven  in  which  he 
dwells,  and  which  is  made  heaven  by  his  immutable  presence !  Yet 
this  is  among  the  disclosures  of  the  iTew  Church  system,  where  also 
the  grounds  of  it  are  exhibited. 

*' '  And  I  saw  a  new  beayen  and  a  new  earth, '  signifies  that  a  new  heaven  was  fom- 
ed  oat  of  Ohristians  by  the  Lord,  which  at  this  day  is  called  the  Ohristiftn  heaTeo, 
where  Uiey  are  who  had  worshipped  the  Lord  and  lived  according  to  his  command- 
ments in  the  Word,  who  therefore  have  charity  and  faith ;  in  which  heaven  also  are  aD 
the  infants  of  Christians.  By  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth,  is  not  meant  a  natural 
heaven  visible  to  the  eye,  nor  a  natural  earth  inhabited  by  men,  but  a  spiritual  heaven 
18  meant  and  an  earth  belonging  to  that  heaven,  where  angels  are ;  that  such  a  heaven 
and  an  earth  belonging  to  it  is  meant,  every  one  sees  and  acknowledges,  if  he  can  onl? 
be  abstracted  a  litUe  fiom  ideas  purely  natural  and  material  when  he  reads  the  Wora. 
That  an  angelic  heaven  is  meant  is  evident,  because  it  is  said  in  the  next  verse,  that  he 
9aw  the  city  holy  Jerusalem  coming  down  from  God  out  of  heaven,  prepared  as  a  bride 
adorned  for  her  husband,  by  which  is  not  meant  any  Jerusalem  that  came  down,  but  a 
church,  and  the  church  upon  earth  comes  down  from  the  Lord  out  of  the  angelic 
heaven,  beoiuse  the  angels  of  heaven  and  men  of  the  earth,  in  all  things  relating  to  titf 
church,  make  one.  Hence  it  may  be  seen,  how  naturally  and  materially  they  have 
thought  and  do  think,  who  ft'om  these  words  and  those  which  follow  in  the  same  vene 
have  fabricated  a  notion  that  the  world  is  to  be  destroyed,  and  that  there  will  be  a  new 
creation  of  all  things.  This  new  heaven  is  sometimes  treated  of  above  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse, especially  in  chap.  xiv.  and  xv. ;  it  is  called  the  Christian  heaven,  because  it  is 
custinct  nrom  the  ancient  heavens,  which  were  composed  of  men  of  the  Church  before 
the  Lord's  coming ;  these  ancient  heavens  are  above  the  Christian  heaven :  for  the 
heavens  are  like  expanses,  one  above  another ;  it  is  the  same  with  each  particular 
heaven ;  for  each  heaven  by  itself  is  distinguished  into  three  heavens,  an  inmost  or 
third,  a  middle  or  second,  and  a  lowest  or  first,  and  so  it  is  with  this  new  heaven ;  I 
have  seen  them  and  conversed  with  them.  In  this  new  Christian  heaven  are  sJl  those 
who,  from  the  first  establishment  of  the  Christian  Church,  worshijmed  the  Lord, 
and  lived  according  to  His  commandments  in  the  Word,  and  who  thereby  were  in 
charity  and  at  the  same  time  in  faith  from  the  Lord  through  the  Word,  consequently 
who  were  not  in  a  dead  faith  but  in  a  living  faith.  In  that  heaven  likewise  are  all  the 
in&nts  of  Christians,  because  they  have  been  brought  up  by  angels  in  those  two  esBen- 
tiak  of  the  chorch,  which  consist  in  acknowledging  the  Lord  to  be  the  God  of  heaven 

Aiuf  earth,  and  in  leading  a  life  oonfonnable  V>  Bia  coisma&i3aQfiD.tEiathe  deoakxne." 

—J.  E.  1285. 
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**  It  is  written  in  the  Bevelation, '  I  saw  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth ;  for  the 
ibrmer  heaven  and  the  former  earth  were  passed  away.  And  I  John  saw  the  holy 
Qty  New  Jerusalem  coming  down  from  Qm  out  of  heaven,  prepared  as  a  bride  adorned 
Ibr  her  husband '  (xzi.  1,  2).  The  like  also  is  written  in  Isaiah : "  Behold,  I  create  a 
new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  :  be  ye  glad  and  rejoice  for  ever ;  for  behold  I  create 
Jerusalem  a  rejoicing,  and  her  people  a  jov'  (Ixv.  17, 18).  It  has  been  shown  ahrcaidj 
in  this  chapter,  that  a  new  heaven  is  at  this  day  forming  by  the  Lord,  of  such  Chris- 
tiaas  as  acknowledged  him  in  the  world,  and  were  able  after  their  departure  out  of  the 
worid,  to  acknowledge  him  to  be  the  God  of  heaven  and  earth,  according  to  his  own 
wwds  in  Matt  xxviil  18."— r.  C.  R,  781. 

"  It  is  agreeable  to  divine  order,  that  a  new  heaven  be  formed  before  a  new  Church 
on  earth ;  for  the  Church  is  both  internal  and  external,  and  the  internal  church  fonns 
a  one  with  the  church  in  heaven,  and  consequently  with  heaven ;  and  that  the  intemal 
Duat  be  formed  before  the  external,  and  afterwards  the  external  by  the  intemal,  is  a 
troth  known  and  acknowledged  by  the  clergy  in  the  world.  In  proportion  as  this  new 
heaven,  which  constitutes  the  intemal  of  the  Church  in  man,  mcreases,  in  the  same 
proportion  the  New  Jerusalem,  that  is,  the  New  Church,  comes  down  from  that  hear 
reu ;  so  that  this  cannot  be  effected  in  a  moment,  but  in  proportion  as  the  fiilses  of  the 
fanner  church  are  removed ;  for  what  is  new  cannot  gain  aomission  where  folaes  have 
before  been  implanted,  unless  those  falses  be  first  rooted  out ;  and  this  must  first  tnJre 
place  among  the  clergy,  and  by  their  means  among  the  laity ;  for  ^e  Lord  says,  *'  No 
nan  putteth  new  wine  into  old  bottles,  else  the  bottles  break,  and  the  wine  runneth 
nt ;  but  they  put  new  wine  into  new  bottles,  and  both  are  preserved^'  (Matt.  ix.  17  ; 
ink  ii.  22 ;  Dike  v.  37,  38)."— T.  C.  jR.  784. 

From  this  it  appears  that^the  reason  of  the  formation  of  this  New 
Seaven  was,  that  it  might  constitute  the  internal  of  a  New  Church  to 
)e  established  on  the  earth  in  fulfilment  of  the  oracles  of  prophecy. 
Diis  supposes  a  closer  connexion  between  the  spiritual  and  the  natural 
irorlds  than  had  ever  been  conceived  before — so  close,  indeed,  that 
^e  one  is  destined  to  serv^  as  the  86ul  of  the  other ;  but  whether  the 
novelty  of  the  announcement  is  sufficient  to  make  it  incredible,  we 
leave  it  to  the  world  to  determine.  The  inspired  predictions  mean 
fcmething  ;  can  a  more  rational  explanation  be  suggested  ? 

2.  It  must  be  felt  to  be  a  strange  intimation,  that  men,  or  rather 
menHspirits,  of  every  class  are  allowed  to  make  the  experiment  whether 
they  can  be  happy  in  heaven. 

**  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  in  the  other  life  heaven  is  denied  to  no  one  by  the  Lord, 
nd  tliat  as  many  as  will  may  be  admitted ;  (heaven  consists  of  societies  of  angels,  who 
ve  In  the  good  of  love  towards  the  neighbor  and  of  love  to  the  Lord)  ;  they  are  let 
ito  the  societies  of  such  when  they  are  let  into  heaven,  but  when  Uie  sphere  of  their 
iis,  that  is,  when  the  life  of  their  love  is  not  in  agreement,  in  this  case  tnere  ensues  a 
soidict,  and  hence  they  have  torment  and  dejection.  Thus  they  are  instructed  con- 
lemiiig  the  life  of  heaven,  and  concerning  the  state  of  their  own  life  respectively,  also 
xnoemiiig  this  circumstance,  that  no  one  hath  heaven  merely  by  bein^  received  or  let 
By  as  is  the  common  opinion  in  the  world,  and  likewise  that  man,  by  a  life  in  the  world, 
leqaires  the  capacity  of  abiding  hereafter  with  those  who  are  in  heaven." — A,  C.  8945. 

"  Sometimes  spirits  recently  deceased,  who  interiorly  have  been  evil  during  their 
ives  in  the  world,  but  exteriorly  have  borrowed  an  appearance  of  good  by  the  works 
rldeh  they  have  done  for  others  for  the  sake  of  self  and  the  world,  have  complained 
hat  they  were  not  admitted  into  heaven,  they  having  no  other  opinion  of  heaven  than 
8  of  a  place  into  which  they  might  be  admitted  by  &vor.  JBut  it  was  sometimes 
iDfwerea  them  that  heaven  is  denied  to  no  one,  and  if  they  were  desirous  of  it  they 
n%^t  be  admitted.  Some  also  were  admitted  to  the  heavenly  societies  which  were 
t  the  entrance,  but  when  they  came  thither,  by  reason  of  Uie  contrariety  and  t^ 
of  the  llft^  tb^  perodyed,  as  wu  said,  an  agony  «d&  Yonsoifti^^a  \^ 
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Inftraal,  and  oast  thems^TeB  down  thence,  saying  afterwaids  that  heaven  to  them  wu 
hell,  and  that  they  had  nerer  believed  that  heaven  was  eacL"-— ii.  C.  4220. 

If  heaven  be  a  state  rather  than  a  place,  why  should  not  this  be 
deemed  credible  ?  What  is  there  in  the  Divine  perfections  that  should 
forbid  to  an^  lost  spirit  an  experimental  proof  tnat  his  ezclnsion  from 
bliss  was  owing  to  no  arbitrary  decree  of  Omnipotence,  bnt  solely  to 
the  incapacity  created  by  the  moral  status  of  his  own  mind?  Yet  who 
would  have  ever  thought  of  this  had  it  not  been  true  ! 

3.  Of  a  similar  character  is  the  intimation,  that  even  the  righteous 
who  are  saved,  often  suffer  severely  in  the  other  world  prior  to  their 
full  elevation  to  heaven. 

' "  Bendes  the  hells,  there  are  also  vastations,  coDcerninfp  which  much  is  stated  in  the 
Word.^  For  man,  by  reaaon  of  actual  sins,  brings  with  hun  into  another  life  imramen- 
ble  evils  and  fiklses,  which  he  accumolates  and  conjoins :  and  this  is  the  case  even  with 
those  who  have  lived  uprightly.  Before,  then,  they  can  be  elevated  into  heaven,  tbor 
evils  uid  fiilseB  must  be  dissipated,  and  this  dissipation  is  called  vastation.  There. an 
many  kinds  of  vastations,  and  the  times  of  vastation  are  longer  and  diorter,  some  in  a 
very  short  time  being  taken  up  into  heaven,  and  some  immediately  after  death."— 
if.  C.  698. 

"  There  are  many  persons  who,  daring  their  abode  in  the  world,  through  simplicitgr 
and  ignorance,  have  imbibed  falses  as  to  faith,  and  have  formed  a  certain  species  of  oon- 
Bcience  according  to  the  i>rinciEJe8  of  their  faith,  and  have  not,  like  others,  lived  io 
hatred,  revenge,  and  adulteries.  These  in  another  life,  so  long  as  they  are  principled  in 
what  is  &]se,  cannot  be  introduced  into  the  heavenly  societies,  lest  they  siioald  coiit»> 
minate  them,  and  tiierefore  they  are  kept  for  a  certain  time  in  the  lower  (Bev.  vi  S ; 
vii.  1 ;  z.  5  ;  ziii.  11,  Ac)  earth,  in  oraer  that  they  may  put  off  these  fiUse  priDcipks. 
The  periods  of  their  continuance  there  are  longer  or  shorter  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  Busity,  the  life  which  they  have  thereby  contracted,  and  the  principles  which  they 
have  conmrmed  in  themselves ;  and  some  of  them  suSbr  severely,  but  others  only  in  a 
trifling  degree.  These  states  are  denominated  vastations,  and  are  frequently  mentioned 
in  the  Word.  When  the  time  of  vastation  is  over,  they  are  taken  up  into  heaven,  and, 
being  novitiates,  are  instructed  in  the  truths  of  faith  by  the  angels  amongst  whom  thej 
are  received."—^.  C.  1106. 

The  only  plausible  objection  to  this  statement  is  one  founded  upon 
the  connected  dogmas  of  an  instantaneous  and  sovereign  regeneration, 
a  righteousness  imputed  by  faith,  and  a  consequent  immediate 
transmission  at  death  to  the  heavenly  mansions.  A  virtual  response 
to  this  objection  will  have  been  read  in  the  tenor  of  our  preceding  re- 
marks upon  the  leading  doctrines  of  tlie  New  Church.  To  those  re- 
marks we  have  nothing  now  to  add. 

4.  Parallel  with  the  above  is  the  declaration,  that  the  Lord  never 
punishes,  never  afflicts,  never  casts  into  hell  any  of  his  creatures ; 
neither  is  he  ever  angry,  wrathful,  or  vindictive,  inasmuch  as  these 
are  passions  utterly  ana  eternally  repugnant  to  that  infinite  love, 
mercy,  and  benignity  which  form  his  very  essence. 

"  Such  is  the  equilibrium  of  all  and  every  thing  in  another  life,  that  evil  pun* 
ishes  itself,  so  that  in  evil  is  the  punishment  of  evil.  It  is  similar  in  respect  to 
the  false,  which  returns  upon  him  who  is  principled  therein,  hence  every  one 
brines  punishment  and  torment  on  himself,  oy  casting  himself  into  the  miust  of 
tlie  aiabolioal  crew,  who  act  as  the  executioners.  The  Lord  never  sends  any  one 
into  hell,  but  is  desirous  to  brin^  all  out  of  hell ;  still  less  does  he  induce  torment ; 
but  sinoe  the  evil  spirit  rushes  into  it  himself^  tiie  Lord  turns  all  ponishment  and 
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tonnent  to  some  good  and  use.  It  would  be  impoenblei  there  should  be  any  soeh 
thins  as  pnnishment,  nnlees  use  was  the  end  aimed  at  bj  the  Lord,  for  the  Lord^s 
kin^om  is  a  kingdom  of  ends  and  uses,  bat  the  uses  which  the  infernal  spirits  are 
able  to  promote,  are  most  yile,  and  when  they  are  exercised  in  promoting  those 
taeSi  they  are  not  in  so  great  a  state  of  torment ;  but  on  the  cessation  of  snon  uses, 
tbey  are  east  again  into  hell.''~J.  C.  696. 

Swedenborg  makes  the  torments  of  hell  to  be  the  fixed  and  inevit- 
able result  of  the  moral  laws  by  which  the  universe  of  creatures  is  gov- 
erned, and  consequently  precludes  all  idea  of  any  thing  arbitrary  in 
the  allotment  of  the  wicked,  or  of  any  positive  direct  infliction  of 
wrath  on  the  part  of  the  Creator.  Evil  is  its  own  punishment,  and 
all  those  expressions  which  seem  to  indicate  that  the  Ix)rd,  by  his  own 
act,  under  the  prompting  of  vengeance  or  anger,  heaps  sufferings  on 
the  wicked,  is  mereljr  the  language  of  apparent  and  not  of  re(il  truth. 
"  In  many  passages  in  the  Word,  anger  and  wrath,  yea,  fury  against 
men,  are  attributed  to  Jehovah,  when  yet  there  appertains  to  Jehovah 
pure  love  and  pure  mercy  towards  man,  and  not  the  least  of  anger ; 
this  is  said  in  the  Word  from  the  appearance,  for  when  men  are 
against  the  Divine,  and  hence  preclude  the  influx  of  love  and  mercy 
to  themselves,  they  cast  tliemselves  into  the  evil  of  punishment  and 
into  hell ;  this  appears  as  unmercifulness  and  revenge  from  the  Di- 
vine, on  account  of  the  evil  which  they  have  done,  when  yet  nothing 
of  the  sort  is  in  the  Divine,  but  it  is  in  the  evil  itself." — A.  C.  8483. 
Iliis  idea  is  still  more  forcibly  amplified  in  the  following  passage, 
where  he  is  speaking  of  the  Lord's  "  breaking  in  pieces  his  enemies :" 
"  They  are  called  enemies,  foes,  and  haters,  not  that  the  Lord  is  an  enemy 
to  them,  or  bears  hatred  towards  them,  but  because  they  are  haters  and 
enemies  in  opposition  to  the  Divine ;  but  when  they  themselves  devas- 
tate themselves  and  cast  themselves  into  damnation  and  into  hell,  it  ap- 
pears as  if  it  comes  from  the  Divine :  this  appearance  or  fallacy  is  like 
what  befals  him  who  sees  the  sun  every  day  revolving  round  our  earth, 
and  hence  believes  that  it  is  the  motion  of  the  sun,  when  yet  it  is  the  mo- 
tion of  the  earth ;  and  like  what  befals  him  who  sins  against  the  laws, 
and  on  that  account  is  judged  by  a  king  or  judge,  and  is  punished,  in 
that  he  believes  the  punishment  to  come  from  the  king  or  judge,  when 
yet  it  comes  from  himself,  who  acts  contrary  to  the  laws ;  or  like  what 
befiUs  him  who  casts  himself  into  water,  or  into  fire,  or  who  runs 
against  a  pointed  sword,  or  against  a  troop  of  enemies,  in  that  he  be-  . 
lievea  that  his  destruction  comes  from  these  sources,  when  yet  it  comes 
from  himself:  such  is  the  case  with  those  who  are  in  evil." — A.  C. 
8282.  The  truth,  therefore,  finds  no  fellowship  with  the  idea,  that  the 
torments  of  hell  are  the  direct  inflictions  of  divine  wrath.  Although 
they  are,  like  every  thing  else,  primarily  referable  to  Jehovah,  yet  he 
interposes  no  more  directly  to  tno  accomplishment  of  his  ends  in  that 
world  than  in  the  present.  There,  as  well  as  here,  he  works  by  sub- 
ordinate means  and  ministries,  and  no  more  punishes  the  evil 
than  rewards  the  good,  independent  of  the  operation  of  established 
moral  and  psychical  laws  of  order.  Consequently  the  ground  appears 
evident  of  Swedcnborg's  assertion,  that  God  casts  no  one  into  hell. 
Hie  language  which  implies  this  is  merely  economical.    As  man  is 
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the  cause  of  his  own  evil,  and  as  evil  is  hell  so  far  as  it  exists,  he  as 
Tolnntarily  plunges  himself  into  hell  as  he  does  into  evil.  ^'  The  Lord 
is  so  far  from  bringing  men  into  helh,  that  he  delivers  man  from  hell, 
as  far  as  man  does  not  will  and  love  to  be  in  his  own  evil.  All  man's 
will  and  love  remains  with  him  after  death  ;  he  who  wills  and  loves 
evil  in  the  world,  the  same  wills  and  loves  evil  in  the  other  life,  and 
then  he  no  longer  suffers  himself  to  be  withdrawn  from  it.  Hence 
it  is  that  the  man  who  is  in  evil  is  tied  to  hell,  and  likewise  is  actually 
there  as  to  his  spirit,  and  after  death  desires  nothing  more  than  to  h^ 
where  his  own  evil  is :  wherefore  man  after  death  casts  himself  into 
hell,  and  not  the  Lord." — IT.  tfe  H.  547.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  in- 
ferred from  this,  that  the  terrors  of  that  doom  a^e  at  all  abated  on  the 
ground  of  their  being  of  the  spirit's  own  procurement. 

5.  It  is  a  si^ally  new  intimation  that  every  one  without  exception 
is  kindly  received  by  celestial  an&^els  upon  his  first  coming  into  the 
Bpiritual  world.  The  prevailing  idea  inculcated  by  theology  has  been, 
that  the  souls  of  the  wicked,  as  soon  as  they  were  breathed  out  of 
their  earthly  tenements,  were  seized  upon  by  exulting  fiends  and 
plunged  forthwith  into  the  pit  of  hell.  Swedenborg  gives  us  a  very 
different  doctrine  on  this  head  : 

^'  When  the  celestial  angels  are  with  a  resuscitated  person,  they  do  not  leave 
him,  because  they  love  every  one ;  but  when  the  spirit  is  such  that  he  can  no 
longer  be  in  Qpmpany  with  the  celestial  angels,  he  desires  to  depart  from  them. 
....  But  still  the  angels  do  not  leave  him,  but  he  dissociates  himself  from  them : 
for  the  angels  love  every  one,  and  deure  nothing  more  than  to  perform  kind  offices, 
to  instruct,  and  to  introduce  in  heaven ;  their  highest  delignt  consists  in  that. 
When  the  spirit  thus  dissociates  himself,  he  is  received  by  good  spirits  (of  a  lower 

grade  than  angels),  and  when  he  is  in  their  company  also,  all  kind  offices  are  per- 
hned  for  him :  but  if  his  life  in  the  world  had  been  such  that  he  could  not  be  in 
the  company  of  the  good,  then  also  he  wishes  to  remove  from  them,  and  this  even 
until  he  associates  himself  with  such  as  agree  altogether  with  his  life  in  the  world, 
with  whom  he  finds  his  own  life.'' — H.  Sf  H.  450. 

Such  is  the  statement.  It  remains  for  the  rational  mind  to  judge 
whether  the  munificence  of  the  Divine  mercy,  through  the  affections 
of  the  angels,  cannot  afford  thus  to  welcome  the  new  comei*s,  what- 
ever their  chai'acter,  into  the  world  of  spirits,  leaving  it  to  the  work- 
ings of  their  spiritual  affinities  to  determine  their  final  allotment. 
Does  our  author  more  than  merely  utter  the  voice  of  an  obvious  philo- 
sophy when  he  affirms  it  to  be  the  constant  law  of  the  spiritual  world 
that  like  seeks  its  like,  the  good  always  being  dravrn  to  the  society  of 
the  good,  and  the  evil  to  that  of  the  evil  ?  The  above  statement  is 
merely  the  exemplification  of  the  above  law. 

6.  According  to  Swedenborg's  exhibition  of  the  nature  of  infernal 
woe,  remorse  ^  conscience  forms  no  part  it.  The  reason  is,  that  con- 
science with  tne  wicked  in  hell  has  become  extinct.  Everyone  knows 
that  the  tendency  of  sin  and  crime  is  to  blunt  and  deaden  the  moral 
sense.  A  pirate  feels  less  and  less  compunction  with  every  murder  he 
commits,  till  at  last  he  becomes  callous  to  remorseless  stings.  As 
eveiy  successive  act  of  violence  thus  done  to  the  conscience  tende^  in 
the  present  life,  to  the  destruction  of  the  principle  itself,  we  see  not 
but  that  it  must  finally  become  extinct  in  the  other.    This  is  not  dis- 
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proved  by  the  fact  that  conscience,  as  is  said,  sometimes  awakens  in 
this  world  after  being  long  dormant,  and  causes  ineffable  agony.  This 
is  because  the  terrinc  future  is  not  yet  fully  realized  ;  for  when  the 
emotion  is  analyzed,  what  is  termed  remorse  has  as  much  relation  to 
the  future  as  to  the  past.  It  is  "  a  certain  fearful  looking  for  of  judg- 
ment," as  well  as  a  painful  and  corroding  retrospect  of  deeds  of  evil 
done.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  of  remorse  separatefrom  the 
fear  of  punishment,  without  re^rding  it  as  implying  a  real  sorrow  for 
sin,  which  cannot  of  course  exist  but  in  connexion  with  the  workings 
of  a  true  love  to  God  and  goodness.  But  no  principle  of  this  nature 
can  pertain  to  the  wicked  in  hell.  Evil  is -their  element,  their  life, 
and  how  can  they  feel  remorse  for  vnrong  when  they  do  not,  in  their 
consciousness,  recognize  wrong?  The  very  groundwork  of  remorse  is 
wanting  within  them,  because  they  have  utterly  extinguished  con- 
science. They  Jcnow^  of  course,  that  they  are  not  what  they  are  not ; 
they  know  that  they  are  devils  and  not  angels ;  but  they  cannot  feel 
any  regret  on  this  account,  inasmuch  as  they  are  in  their  ruling  love, 
and  are  borne  onwards  by  its  power,  so  that  they  can  no  more  desire 
a  state  of  soul  opposite  to  that  in  which  they  are,  than  a  body  can  re- 
verse its  motion  on  the  bosom  of  the  flowing  stream,  and  float  up- 
wards against  the  current.  As  to  certain  expressions  in  the  Scriptures 
usually  interpreted  to  denote  the  torment  of  an  anguished  conscience 
in  the  other  life,  such  as  "  the  worm  that  dieth  noV'  "  the  fire  tl^at  is 
not  quenched,"  &c.,  they  undoubtedly  imply  misery,  but  not  this  pre- 
cise form  of  misery,  for  the  sense  of  the  inspired  letter,  or  even  of 
fig^ures,  cannot  stand  against  the  absolute  truth  of  things.  We  con- 
ceive that  man's  nature  is  psychologically  such  that  a  course  of  sin 
gradually  destroys  the  conscience,  and  consequently  that  the  sinner 
must  finally  reach  the  point  where  he  becomes  inaccessible  to  the  act- 
ings of  remorse.  It  is  probably  seldom  that  this  point  is  reached  in 
the  present.life,  but  in  hell  we  see  not  but  it  must  be,  and  when  it  is, 
remorse  must  be  unknown,  except  so  far  as  it  is  identical  with  fear. 

7.  From  what  has  been  said  above  the  inference  is  easily  drawn, 
that  hell  is  not,  as  the  prevalent  opinion  holds,  a  state  of  umnter- 
rupted  and  unmitigated  suffering.  As  heaven  is  perhaps  usually  re- 
garded as  an  endless  extacy  of  joy,  so  hell  is  looked  upon  as  an  eter- 
nal paroxysm  of  anguish — both  of  which  are  conditions  inconsistent 
with  the  collected  exercise  of  thought,  and  the  free  display  of  charac- 
ter. The  pains  of  perdition  are  often  set  forth  under  representations 
drawn  from  the  most  excruciating  tortures  which  the  body  can  endure 
on  earth.  They  are  resembled  to  the  effects  of  material  fire  acting 
without  cessation  on  the  sensibilities  of  the  corporeal  structure.  In-, 
deed,  as  the  current  views  of  infernal  misery  are  for  the  most  part 
closely  connected  with  the  belief  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body  l^id 
aside  at  death,  so  the  sufferings  conceived  of  are  virtually  physical 
sufferings  wrought  up  to  the  highest  possible  degree  of  intensity.  But 
if  the  torments  of  the  pit  are  of  this  description,  how  can  the  soul  go 
forth  in  the  excogitation  and  commission  of  that  transcendent  wicked- 
ness which  is  at  the  same  time  predicated  of  tJie  spirits  of  helU  Can 
a  man  ihmk  whose  body  is  consuming  by  a  slow  nre,  or  whose  joints 
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lure  breaking  on  the  wheel?  Is  not  his  whole  beiu^  concentrated 
in  one  intense  burning  sensation  of  overwhelming  pain  ?  Is  this  a 
state  comnatible  with  the  machinations  of  evil  ?  Can  schemes  of  in- 
iquity be  aevised  or  executed  in  this  condition  ?  Could  the  devils  in 
bell  carry  on  their  concerted  plans  of  temptation,  of  which  men  are 
the  objects,  if  they  were  at  tne  same  time  racked  and  tortured  by 
such  ineffable  pangs,  and  drinking  to  the  dre^  the  cup  of  divine 
wrath  perpetually  held  to  their  lips?  The  slightest  reflection  will 
evince  a  conflict  between  the  states  oi  passive  suffering^  and  active 
iniquity^  usually  predicated  of  the  fearful  lot  of  the  lost.  The  one 
must  inevitably  swallov  up  the  other.  But  surely  we  must  conceive 
of  hell  as  a  state  in  which  the  soul  is  in  a  sufficient  degree  of  freedom 
to  act  out  its  dominant  impulses.  It  is  then  in  its  peculiar  and  con- 
trolling loves,  and  these  loves  will  seek  expression,  and  in  order  to 
this  it  must  possess  a  liberty  of  action  which  it  is  impossible  to  imagine 
if  it  has  never  the  least  intermission  from  the  most  agonizing  torture. 
The  truth  must  be  admitted,  that  the  ideas  of  most  Christians  on 
this  subject  are  singularly  gross  and  sensuous,  from  beinff  governed  so 
much  by  the  simple  import  of  the  letter  of  the  "Word,  ^cause  men- 
tion is  frequently  made  oi  fire  in  connection  with  infernal  woes,  the 
belief  has  taken  root  that  something  of  this  nature  is  the  veritable 
source  of  the  unknown  anguish  that  torments  the  damned.  But  let 
the  nature  of  man  and  the  nature  of  God  be  duly  pondered,  and  we 
shall  see  the  intrinsic  truth  of  what  Swedenborg  afSrms  on  this  head. 
The  fire  of  hell  is,  in  fact,  when  traced  to  its  primal  origin,  the  very 
same  principle  with  that  which  constitutes  the  essential  bliss  of  hea- 
ven. It  is  the  outflowing  of  the  divine  Love  of  the  Lord,  but  modi- 
fied and  perverted  by  the  internal  quality  of  the  recipient  subjects. 
Our  author  speaks  thus  on  the  subject : 

*^  Fire,  in  the  supreme  sense,  signifies  the  divine  love  of  the  Lord.  The  reason  of 
this  signification  of  fire  is,  because  the  Lord,  from  his  divine  love,  appears  in  the 
angelic  heaven  as  a  sun,  from  which  sun  heat  and  light  proceed  ;  and  in  the  hca- 
Tens  the  heat  from  the  Lord  as  a  sun  is  the  divine  truth ;  hence  it  is  that  fire  in  the 
Word  signifies  the  good  of  love,  and  light,  the  truth  from  good.  It  is  from  the  oo^ 
respondence  of  fire  and  love,  that,  in  common  discourse,  when  speakine  of  the 
affections  of  love,  we  use  the  expressions,  to  grow  warm,  to  be  inflamed,  to  oum,  to 
grow  hot,  to  be  on  fire,  and  others  of  a  like  nature.  Moreover,  man  grows  wann 
from  his  love,  of  whatever  kind  it  is,  according  to  the  degree  of  it.'* — A.  C,  951. 

^^  So  far  concerning  the  sigDification  of  fire  in  the  Word  when  it  is  attributed  to 
the  Lord,  and  when  it  is  predicated  of  heaven  and  the  church.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  fire  in  the  Word  is  predicated  of  the  evil  and  of  the  hells,  it  then  signifies 
the  love  of  self  and  of  the  world,  and  thence  every  evil  affection  and  cupidity 
which  torments  the  wicked  after  death  in  hell.  The  reason  of  this  oppoate  ugm- 
fication  of  fire  is,  because  the  divine  love,  when  it  descends  out  of  heaven,  and  falls 
into  the  societies  where  the  evil  are,  is  turned  into  a  contrary  love,  and  thence  into 
various  burning  concupiscences  and  cupidities,  and  thus  into  evils  of  every  kind; 
and  inasmuch  as  evils  carry  with  them  their  own  punishments,  hence  arise  th«r 
torments.  From  this  conversion  of  the  divine  love  mto  infernal  love  with  the  evil 
the  hells,  where  the  love  of  self  and  the  world,  and  thence  hatreds  and  revenge, 
have  rule,  appear  as  in  a  flaming  fire,  both  within  and  round  about,  although  do 
fire  is  perceived  by  the  diabolic  crew  who  are  in  them.  From  these  loves  also 
the  diaoolio  crew  themselves,  who  are  in  such  hells,  appear  with  their  fietces  in- 
flamed and  leddemng,  as  from  fire."^*-^.  E.  504. 
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This  view  excludes  the  ^ross  material  conception  of  literal  fire  while 
t  retains  all  that  is  calci&ted  to  give  force  and  pungency  to  the  in- 
ipired  descriptions  of  infernal  torment.  If  this  view  be  rejected, 
7hat  is  that  which  is  to  stand  in  its  place  ? 

8.  Passing  from  the  scenery  of  Hell  to  that  of  Heaven,  we  meet 
nth  the  apparently  anomalous  statement,  that  Heaven  is  arranged 
Dto  a  countless  number  of  societies,  and  that  these  exist  collectively 
n  the  form  of  a  Grand  Man.  The  grand  idea  involved  in  this  an- 
(ooncement  is  one  which  we  think  would  never  have  occurred  except 

0  a  mind  that  had  been  favored  with  a  supernatural  insight  into 
hat  world  which  is  so  replete  with  divine  wonders.  But  let  us  look 
or  a  moment  at  the  rationale  of  the  statement 

It  is  unquestionable,  that  in  point  of  fact  the  members  of  every  so- 
iial  body  do  constitute  a  unity  which  may  properly  be  termed  human. 
Svery  individual  has  a  certain  definite  relation  to  the  whole.  The  ac- 
ion  of  the  whole  is  the  joint  action  of  all  the  parts,  and  the  identity 
f  the  whole  is  the  identity  of  the  parts ;  and  so  far  as  a  man  is  truly 

man,  in  his  individual  capacity,  so  far  he  imparts  his  humanity  to 
be  formation  of  the  humanity  of  the  whole.    The  case  is  the  same  as 

1  that  of  the  human  body,  in  which  every  thing,  even  the  minutest 
Article,  conspires  to  the  general  function  of  the  whole.  Indeed,  the 
iblime  philosophy  of  Swedenborg  presents  this  as  the  great  law  of 
II  aggregate  organized  forms  in  the  universe.  They  are  made  up  of 
orrespondent  iMite.  The  tongue  is  composed  of  an  infinity  of  little 
)D^es — the  liver  of  little  livers — the  stomach  of  little  stomachs — and 
3  tnroughout.  Thus,  too,  in  crystallizations ;  every  larger  mass,  of 
rhatever  form,  whether  triangular,  hexagonal,  or  cylindrical,  is  found 
}  be  composed  of  countless  smaller  parts  of  precisely  the  same 
igure. 

Let  this  principle  be  applied  to  the  constitution  of  heaven.  Man  is 
man  rather  from  his  internal  than  his  external.  He  is  social  from 
is  internal  attributes  still  more  than  from  his  external ;  and  as  it  is 
^e  internal  part  of  his  being  which  survives  death,  he  enters  the 
pirituaji  world  in  the  full  exercise  of  all  the  leading  properties  and 
ropensities  of  his  nature.  He  finds  himself  there,  as  here,  in  associa- 
on.  Without  losing  his  individuality,  his  life  is  merged  in  the  gene- 
il  life  of  the  whole,  and  the  very  same  intellectual  laws  which  go  in 
le  present  world  to  construct  a  collective  unity  from  the  individual 
arte,  operate  there  also  with  equal  force.  Moral  and  mental  affinities 
raw  into  unison  those  spirits  whose  distinguishing  characteristics 
iapt  them  to  represent  respectively  the  several  grand  functions  of 
le  human  economy.  Those  who  are  dominantly  in  intelligence  and 
isdom  naturally  correspond  to  the  head,  those  who  are  in  affection  to 
le  heart,  those  who  are  in  keen  perception  to  the  senses,  and  so 
ipoughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  structure.  There  is  obviously  no 
sason  why,  if  one  part  of  the  human  system  should  be  thus  repre- 
3nted,  the  whole  should  not  be.  And  how  does  this  differ  in  essen- 
al  verity  from  the  teaching  of  the  Apostle,  Eph.  iv.  16,  ''  From  whom 
16  whole  body  fitly  joinea  together  and  compacted  by  that  which 
very  joint  supplieth,  according  to  the  ^ectual  working  in  the  meas- 
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ure  of  every  part,  maketh  increase  of  the  body  onto  the  edifying  it- 
self in  love."  And  again,  Col.  ii.  19,  ^^  Not  holding  the  head,  from 
which  all  the  body  by  joints  and  bands  having  nourishment  mini8te^ 
ed,  and  knit  together,  increaseth  with  the  increase  of  Gh)d."  Here  is 
the  recognition  of  the  charch  in  the  hnmanybrm,  but  certainly  not  in 
the  human  shape.  The  spiritual  idea  is  easily  attached  to  the  words, 
and  we  have  only  to  carry  this  idea  to  the  celestial  sphere  in  order  to 
conceive  somewhat  correctly  of  the  Grand  Man  of  heaven.  It  is  a  view 
of  the  subject  which  arises  necessarily  from  the  fact,  that  man  exiflto 
as  a  man  in  the  other  world,  and  that  by  the  very  law  of  his  being  ha 
cannot  but  exist  as  a  part  of  a  great  whole,  and  in  a  definite  relation  to 
that  whole.  Every  inaividual  man  in  heaven  is  to  the  collective  humis- 
ity  there  assembled  what  every  distinct  part  or  particle  of  the  human 
body  is  to  the  entire  corporeitv.  As  every  organizsed  social  body  in 
the  present  world  is  inevitably  wrought  into  a  human  form,  in  the 
sense  above  explained,  so  from  the  same  cause  the  same  efiect  resnllB 
in  the  world,  of  souls.  It  cannot  possibly  be  otherwise,  unless  the  dis- 
tinctive properties  of  man  as  man  are  destroyed  by  death ;  and  he 
that  supposes  this,  must  of  necessity  suppose  that  God  makes  play- 
things of  the  highest  attributes  of  the  highest  creature  in  this  subluni- 
ry  sphere.  Towards  this  conceit  we  have  neither  fellowship  nor  tole- 
ration. We  believe  that  God  created  man  for  eternal  ends,  and  that 
this  purpose  can  only  be  attained  by  preserving  inviolate  the  grand 
distinguishing  laws  of  his  intellectual  and  moral  nature. 

We  may  presume,  then,  that  a  sufficient  ground  for  the  main  ar 
sorted  fact  of  the  present  disclosure  has  been  laid  in  the  considen 
tlons  above  adduced.  The  universal  heaven  exists  in  the  interior  fora 
of  a  Grand  Man,  because  it  is  composed  of  a  countless  multitude  ol 
individual  men,  each  of  whom,  from  the  very  necessities  of  his  bein^. 
is  a  constituent  part  of  a  stupendous  whole,  from  the  life  of  which  hu 
own  cannot  by  any  possibility  be  sundered  without  its  instant  extinc 
tion.  The  vital  conjunction  of  every  individual  spirit  with  the  totalit) 
of  spiritual  existence,  is  as  indispensable  as  the  vital  conjunction  oi 
every  particle  of  the  human  body  with  the  whole.  We  may  approacl: 
to  a  conviction  of  this  by  the  bare  effect  of  imagining  ourselves  for  s 
moment  to  be  utterly  dissevered  from  all  extraneous  being.  Theven 
conception  is  anguish  ;  and  even  the  thought  of  being  out  07ie  in  th< 
universe  with  God,  though  at  peace  with  him,  brings  with  it  a  feeling 
of  ineffable  diminution  of  bliss.  What  a  single  drop  of  water  woulc 
be  without  the  ocean,  man  would  be  without  a  fellow.  But  happih 
such  conceptions  are  gratuitous.  The  life  of  creatures  is  inter-pendeni 
Each  man  is  "  bound  up  in  the  bundle  of  life,"  whether  abiding  w 
earth  or  in  heaven.  By  the  law  of  reciprocal  dependence  the  hn 
manity  of  each  must  conspire  to  the  aggregate  humanity  of  the  whole 
and  for  the  very  same  reason  that  all  the  separate  parts  of  our  beinj 
here  go  to  constitute  the  integrity  of  an  earthly  man,  do  the  separate 
portions  of  the  celestial  humanity  go  to  constitute  the  integrity  of  i 
grand  celestial  man.  For  the  same  reason,  too,  that  we  each  possesi 
higher  and  lower  faculties  here,  must  the  Grand  Man  possess  then 
there  also.    As  there  is  a  province  of  the  head,  the  heart,  the  mem 
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bers  here,  a  similar  province  in  each  respect  must  exist  there  also ; 
fin*  the  material  stractnres  in  this  world  are  the  mere  outward  elabor- 
itions  of  internal  plastic  principles,  which  constitute  our  essential  hu- 
manity, and  which  must  equally  constitute  it,  in  its  collective  form, 
in  another  world. 

9.  Finally,  we  may  advert  to  that  peculiar  feature  of  the  system 
which  affirms  that  truth  is  not  necessarily  perceived  any  more  in  the 
other  world  than  it  is  in  this.  The  perception  of  genuine  truth  is  re- 
latiye  to  the  moral  state  of  the  percipient.  Such  truth  must  shine 
into  the  soul  by  its  own  light,  and  the  Lord  never  forces  it  upon  any 
one.  How  common  the  idea  that  the  soul  passes  at  death  into  the  re- 
l^on  of  unclouded  li^ht,  and  that  what  men  refuse  to  see  and  believe 
m  this  world  they  will  be  compelled  to  see  and  believe  in  the  next. 
Consequently  all  the  different  classes  of  religionists  are  confident  each 
one  that  all  others  will  in  that  world  come  t?^  force  into  their  views. 
Ihe  Baptist  has  no  doubt  that  all  will  be  Iraptists  there ;  the  Presby- 
terian that  all  will  be  Presbyterians ;  the  Episcopalian  that  all  will  be 
Episcopalians,  and  so  of  all  the  rest.  The  man  of  the  iNew  Church, 
QQ  the  other  hand,  is  taught  directly  the  reverse.  He  has  no  expecta- 
tion that  all  will  be  Newchurchmen  there,  although  he  is  perfectly  as- 
sured of  the  truth  and  divinity  of  the  system.  He  is  instructed  that 
a  man  does  not  see  what  he  does  not  love  to  see.  His  love  principle 
governs  the  actings  of  his  intellect,  and  he  is  taught  that  a  man  ma^ 
be  so  immoveably  confirmed  in  evil  and  falsity,  as  morally  to  incapaci- 
tate him  from  ever  apprehending  the  truth.  If  therefore  the  stickler 
for  the  old  theology  ol  Christendom  remains  to  the  last  rooted  and 
grounded  in  the  nrm  belief  of  his  favorite  dogmas,  we  cannot  give 
onrselves  the  consolation  of  hoping  tor  an  auspicious  change  in  the 
world  to  come.  As  the  tree  falleth  so  it  will  lie.  There  are  doubtless 
those — ^we  trust  not  a  few — whose  objections  to  the  New  Church 
teachings  are  so  superficial  and  superable,  who  are  so  far  in  the  good 
of  life  and  the  affection  of  truth,  that  when  the  sublime  verities  of  the 
New  Dispensation  come  in  full  contact  with  their  intelligence,  they 
will  feel  the  force  of  the  attraction,  and  will  not  fail  to  embrace  them ; 
for  all  pure  good  is  destined  in  the  end  to  come  into  conjunction  with 
its  appropriate  truth.  Not  so  those  who  are  fixed  in  the  rejection  of 
these  doctrines.  The  paramount  law  will  assert  itself.  Neither  man, 
spirit,  nor  angel  will  believe  one  way  while  his  ruling  love  draws  him 
another.  The  love  of  good  is  the  basis  of  the  perception  of  truth, 
and  the  love  of  good  cannot  consist  with  that  love  of  self  and  that 
spirit  of  self-derived  intelligence  which  prevents  a  man  from  allowing 
the  possibility  of  advancing  to  higher  conceptions  of  theological  truth 
than  he  has  already  attained. 

(To he  wnduded  in  our  next.) 
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ARTICLE  II. 


HEAVEN  A  LOVE  OP  USB. 


What  do  we  mean  by  the  term  u%6l  And  why  is  a  love  of  qm 
heaven  ? 

We  may  mean  by  use  simply  the  acAum  or  ex&rdM  of  a  faonl^ 
Or  we  may  mean  action  with  a  benevolent  pnrpoee.  The  latter  is  Um 
common  Kew  Church  sense  of  the  term.  That  is,  use  is  rdaUveu 
tion,  or  action  for  the  benefit  of  others.  It  is  the  love  of  such  actiQi 
that  is  heaven. 

Thos  there  are  two  kinds  of  action.  There  is  action  with  a  benevo 
lent  end,  and  there  is  action  without  such  end,  or  without  perhap 
any  relative  purpose.  And  there  are  as  many  general  degrees  of  ac 
tion  as  there  are  degrees  of  body  and  mind ;  and  as  many  varieties  i 
there  are  faculties  and  organs.  There  is  nothing  more  universal  tbai 
action.  Life  is  action.  Wherever  there  is  life,  then,  there  is  unceM 
ing  action,  or  use  of  organic  facultjr.  As  love  is  the  essence  of  life 
life  is  the  action  of  love.  Love  in  its  Divine  Origin  is  life  itself  aw 
therefore  action  itself. 

The  Divine  Love  is  the  love  of  doing^  of  oreaiinff^  and  of  iUatUit 
It  would  not  be  love  without  doing  these  things.  But  the  Divine  Lov 
is  bliss  itself;  and  it  is  so  because  it  does  these  things.  This  bliss,  i 
it  were,  rises  out  of  such  love,  as  fragrance  from  a  rose,  or  as  joyoa 
and  sparkling  beauty  from  the  solar  rays,  as,  with  life-giving  energi 
they  tall  upon  the  perfect  landscape.  Trae  orderly  action  and  deUgh 
thence  are  as  inseparable  as  cause  and  effect.  A  love  of  use,  then,  i 
heaven,  because  such  love  implies  the  use  or  action  of  a  heavenl; 
faculty ;  that  is,  of  a  faculty,  or  part,  or  degree  of  the  spiritual  orgai 
ism  whose  very  action  is  heaven.  Heavenly  happiness  is  the  hi^neE 
degree  of  human  happiness,  because  it  is  the  enect  of  the  €U!t%an  c 
the  highest  human  faculty,  or  of  the  human  organism  in  its  higher 
spiritual  capacity. 

Man  consists  of,  as  it  were,  a  bundle,  or,  more  properly,  a  societ 
of  infinitely  varied  faculties.  These  exist  in  groups,  or  families,  wbici 
occapy  different  apartments  of  the  mind.  Again,  these  groups  ar 
separated  into  several  degrees,  rising  one  above  another,  like  the  stone 
of  a  house,  and  come  successively  into  use  and  therefore  development 

Now  as  all  life,  and  thus  faculty,  its  manifestation  or  form,  is  fros 
the  Divine  Love,  it  has  the  attributes  of  this  love.  The  orderly  a( 
tion  of  every  human  faculty,  therefore,  must  be  vleaeuraMe^  or  hav 
its  degree  of  heaven.  This  is  a  fixed  and  immutable  law.  Whereve 
there  is  human  action  then,  in  any  sense  or  degree,  if  such  action  b 
healthy  and  orderly,  that  is,  according  to  the  nature  and  design  of  th 
faculty,  there  is  a  certain  specific  measure  of  delight.  To  live  is  t 
act ;  and  to  act  in  an  orderly  manner  is  to  enjoy.  Thus  we  are  capa 
ble  of  corporeal  delight  and  of  sensual  delight,  which  are  common  t 
us  with  the  animals.    And  we  are  capable  of  rational  and  spiritofl 
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delight  of  different  varieties  and  degrees,  depending  upon  the  kind 
and  degree  of  the  faculty  that  leads  in  and  controls  me  action. 

It  follows  that,  the  more  fall  and  perfect  is  the  combined  action  of 
all  our  faculties,  the  more  full  and  perfect  is  the  resulting  happiness. 
And  when  all  these  faculties  are  fully  developed,  and  all  in  proper 
and  orderly  subordination,  that  is,  the  lower  in  subordination  to  the 
higher,  as  the  body  to  the  soul,  and  all  are  overruled  by  the  highest, 
which  is  the  faculty  of  the  love  of  use  and  love  to  the  Ix>rd,  and  are 
filled  with  its  life,  as  the  brain  overrules  and  fills  the  entire  body  with 
ito  nervous  influence  and  power,  then  the  measure  of  human  bliss  is 
fiiU — ^rather  the  largest  measure,  we  should  say — for  we  alwavs  have 
ov  full  measure,  even  in  our  earliest  and  lowest  degrees  of  develop- 
ment, if  we  use  all  the  fiaculties  we  have,  already  formed,  for  their 
proper  ends  and  purposes,  and  according  to  their  strength. 

A  necessary  inference  from  these  views  is  that,  without  action  or 
use,  in  some  form  or  degree,  there  is  no  enjoyment.  Thus,  without 
{Aysical  or  corporeal  action,  there  is  no  physical  delight ;  without 
mental  action,  no  mental  delight ;  without  rational,  moral,  or  spirit- 
ual action,  no  rational,  moral,  or  spiritual  delight.  Hence  if  we  do 
not  use  the  highest  spiritual  and  celestial  faculties  of  our  nature,  we 
do  not  experience  the  highest  spiritual  and  celestial  delights.  And  if 
we  are  incapable  of  using  these  faculties  for  want  of  their  development 
which  can  take  place  only  by  use — we  are  so  far  incapable  oi  hea- 
venly happiness  and  thus  of  living  in  heaven. 

It  follows  also  that  disorderly  or  perverted  action,  of  whatever  kind, 
must  be  attended  by  painful  and  unhappy  effects,  according  to  the 
{acuity  thus  abused  and  the  degree  of  the  abuse. 

Thus  U9e  is  delight,  which  is  more  or  less  exquisite  according  to  the 
rank  and  importance  of  the  faculty  used.  But  corresponding  abuae  is 
oorresponding  misery.  It  is  this  use  that  constitutes  heaven  in  its  va- 
rious degrees.  It  is  this  abuse  that  constitutes  hell  in  corresponding 
fariety  and  degrees. 

Again,  the  amount  or  quantity  of  enjoyment  is  in  exact  proportion 
to  the  degree  of  devdopment  of  the  faculty,  together  with  its  vigor  or 
capacity  tor  volume  and  intensity  of  action.  If  the  faculty  be  largely 
and  healthily  developed,  the  capability  of  use  or  action  and  thus  of 
enjoyment  is  proportionate.  The  man,  therefore,  whose  organism  is 
strongly  and  lully  developed,  is  capable  of  more  enjoyment,  other 
things  being  equal,  than  the  man  with  a  feebler  and  more  imperfect 
devdopment 

If  these  things  are  so,  it  becomes  a  question  of  the  deepest  interest — 
How  do  the  faculties  acquire  this  development,  thus  this  power  of  use 
or  action,  and  of  consequent  delight  ?  We  answer,  ly  useor  action^ 
and  by  that  kind  of  use  or  action,  and  only  by  that,  which  is  orderly 
Bxid  pleaeuraUe.  It  is  this  very  use  or  action  that  is  the  instrumental 
cause  of  growth.  We  have  many  illustrations  of  this  on  the  physical 
plane  of  being.  We  know  that  a  proper  use  of  an  organ  or  member 
of  the  body  gives  it  vigor,  and  strength,  and  development ;  and  it 
does  80  mainly  because  such  action  promotes  the  proper  influx  and 
circulation  of  the  formative  fluids  of  life. 
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Food  also  is  an  instmmental  cause  of  growth ;  but  perhaps  it  is  80 
chiefly  because  it  is  a  means  of  action  to  tne  simpler  parts  of  the  more 
internal  mechanism  of  the  body,  and  thus  a  means  of  opening  them 
to  a  higher  and  pnrer  creative  influx  from  Him  who  alone  forms  and 
creates,  and  whose  love  is  the  only  substance  out  of  which  all  thingi 
are  and  were  created.  That  which  is  received  as  TiouriBhrnent  consti- 
tntes  the  mere  substratum,  as  it  were,  of  growth.  It  is  that  which, 
having  served  its  purpose,  becomes  as  the  mere  "yjwwi  remains^  of 
life.  In  addition  to  its  use  as  a  means  of  action  and  thus  of  a  hiriisr 
influx,  it  helps  to  form  a  kind  of  external  and  perishable  vessel  of 
growth.  Yet  no  food  is  without  a  most  essential  qualifying  influence 
upon  the  organism.  Whatever  be  its  kind,  it  in  a  degree  gives  its 
character  to  the  forming  structure.  And  instruction,  or  mental  food, 
is  not  an  exception.  The  same  law  governs  it  that  prevails  in  regard 
to  physical  food.  And,  in  relation  to  ooth,  that  must  be  acknowl^ged 
to  be  the  most  useful — the  most  promotive  of  real  nourishment  and 
growth — ^which  results  in  the  most  healthy,  and,  therefore,  in  the  mort 
truly  pleasurable  action. 

If,  tnen,  orderly  and  pleasurable  action,  and  wholesome  nourish- 
ment, are  the  means  of  growth,  disorderly  and  painful  action,  or  ex- 
cessive or  over  action,  of  whatever  kind,  and  improper  and  uniuiapted 
food,  must  have  an  opposite  or  destructive  influence  and  effect. 

These  principles  should  be  thoroughly  understood  by  all  those  who 
have  any  thing  to  do  with  the  bringing  up  and  education  of  children. 
There  is  great  danger  of  abuse,  if  they  are  but  imperfectly  nnde^ 
stood.  There  is  need  of  much  care  in  their  application.  These  prin- 
ciples do  not  mean  that  pleasure  is  either  an  end  or  to  be  trusted  as  a 
guide.  Far  from  it.  For  there  is  a  pleasure  that  is  not  of  use,  or  of 
any  healthy  action ;  and  this  is  sometimes  the  highest  that  can  be  ap- 
preciated, or  of  which  the  perverted  and  diseased  organism  is  ca{Mh 
ble.  There  is  a  pleasure  also  that  flows  from  orderly  action ;  but  to 
dwell  in  it,  and  be  led  and  governed  by  it,  would  forever  keep  us  in  the 
merely  natural  degree  of  our  being ;  for  such  pleasure  is  a  merely 
natural  pleasure.  There  is  no  love  of  vse  in  it ;  that  is,  no  exercise  of 
those  higher  faculties  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  rise  on  the  ladder  of 
development,  and  which  sets  our  whole  organic  being  in  proper  order 
and  state  to  receive  the  Divine  Influx. 

Neither  do  these  principles  mean  that  we  are  always  to  do  what  we 
love  best  to  do,  or  that  our  children  are  to  do  so.  This  can  never  be, 
till  we  are  regenerated ;  till  our  higher  faculties  are  opened  and  devel- 
oped, and  have  fully  acquired  their  relative  strength  as  in  a  fullj 
formed  man  or  angel,  and  we  thus  really  love  best  to  do  what  it  i» 
most  orderly  for  us  to  do.  Compulsion  is  a  most  essential  element  in 
every  stage  of  our  development,  till  we  have  arrived  at  that  high  and 
perfect  state.  In  each  degree  of  our  being,  our  love  is  strong  in  pro- 
portion to  the  strength  or  development  of  the  degree.  Ana,  as  the 
lower  Hegrees  are  developed  first,  they  are  relatively  stronger  than 
the  higher  ones,  which  come  into  their  growth  later,  and  which  are 
consequently  relatively  feebler,  and  therefore  promise  less  pleasure. 
This  is  the  reason  why  the  natural  man,  before  regeneration  or  the 
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irth  and  deyelopment  of  the  higher  decrees  of  the  mind,  rules  over 
le  spiritnal  man.  This  is  one  reason  why  regeneration  is  so  difficult 
id  uncertain.  The  natural  man  is  rich  in  the  sources  of  enjoyment, 
,  in  fact,  in  actual  fruition ;  while  the  spiritual  man  is  yet  in  the 
inn,  and  holds  out  no  promises  even,  but  to  him  who  is  instructed  in 
ipffd  to  its  pombildites^  and  loolsB  at  them  with  the  eye  of  faith. 
be  natural  man  must  be  kept  in  proper  subordination ;  that  is,  we 
lUSt  deny  ourselves — not  destroy  or  cruelly  abuse  ourselves — in  that 
agree  of  our  being,  and  compel  ourselves  in  relation  to  the  spiritual 
Bgree,  till  this  d^ree,  by  its  proper  use  and  nourishment,  shall  have 
leeived  its  proportional  strength  and  development,  and  thus  shall  be 
tde  to  rule  over  the  former  degrees.  Thus  self-denial  and  compulsion 
le  two  most  indispensable  instruments  in  all  progressive  development 
nd  regeneration.  We  must  deny  and  compel  ourselves,  and  we  must 
a  this  constantly ;  and  we  must  deny  ana  compel  our  children  who 
re  yet  too  feeble  to  do  these  thin^  for  themselves. 

But  self-denial  and  compulsion  imply  no  real  sacrifice  of  any  proper 
leasure  or  enjoyment.  It  is  only  an  abuse  of  these  instruments  or 
Biencies  that  does  this,  as  when  self-denial  is  carried  to  excess,  or 
nnpalsion  forces  an  excessive,  constrained,  unnatural,  and,  therefore, 
is(»'derly  use  of  the  faculties.  But  an  tmwUling  use  does  not  by  any 
leans  imply  an  unnatural  or  disorderly  use.  It  may  be  unwilling  for 
iriouB  reasons,  and  yet  afford  the  proper  delight  of  use.  There  are 
srtain  things,  for  example,  which  we  love  to  do,  and  others  which  we 
ke  less  to  do.  Both  are  adapted  to  a  proper  and  orderly  use  of  our 
iculties,  but  do  not  promise  an  equal  amount  or  degree  of  pleasure, 
/ircumstances  are  sometimes,  and  often,  in  fact,  such  that  duty  and 
nr  greatest  good  even  require,  that  we  should,  ibr  the  time  at  least, 
ieny  ourselves  the  one,  and  compel  ourselves  to  the  other.  This  is 
he  case  with  all  adults,  as  taught  by  common  experience.  This  dis- 
ipline  is  indispensable  to  regeneration  and  progress  in  development. 

But  to  compel  children,  under  such  circumstances,  seems  to  them  to 
le  compelling  them  to  do  what  they  have  a  posi4me  dislike,  distaste 
nd  want  of  adaptation  for.  But  this  is  not  really  the  case,  for  the 
ckuU  doing  of  any  orderly  and  properly  adapted  thing,  though  less 
aited  at  the  time  to  the  inclination^  does,  in  fact,  require  only  an  or- 
erly,  and,  therefore,  in  itsdf  pleasurable  exercise  of  faculty.  They 
0  such  a  thing  unwillingly  and  reluctantly  because  it  does  not  afford 
tiem  or  promise  tliem  so  much  pleasure,  as  they  imagine  that  some- 
hing  else  uxyuld.  And  if  they  do  not  give  themselves  up  to  the  sup- 
osed  distasteful  duty,  but  are  constanUy  thinking  of  that  something 
IsSj  they  may  seem  to  be  actually  nained  by  the  exercise.  Every  one 
HOWS  how  much  the  abusively  indulged  child  dislikes  plain  '^  bread 
nd  milk "  when  it  can  get  cake  or  sweetmeats.  And  yet  the  for- 
ner  is  really  delicious  to  tue  same  child  when  circumstances  compel  a 
nfficient  degree  of  abstinence  from  the  latter  food,  to  create  a  natural 
Jid  healthy  appetite. 

We  see,  therefore,  from  the  very  nature  of  our  entire  organic  con- 
titution,  why  self-denial  and  compulsion  are  most  important  and  in- 
lispensable  mstruments  in  human  use,  human  development  and  re- 
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generation.  And  we  see  that  this  must  be  the  case  from  an  early 
stage  in  childhood  to  mature  manhood.  Bnt  these  are  instnimentB 
whose  proper  application  requires  a  correct  understanding  of  the  prin- 
ciples tnat  have  oeen  stated.  For  to  violate  these  princiiues  is  a  moet 
cruel  abuse  of  the  instruments  by  which,  and  by  which  alone,  either 
man  or  child  can  be  made  to  ascend  from  one  degree  on  the  ladder  ^ 
mental  and  spiritual  development,  to  another  degree,  till  they  reach 
the  top. 

Unceasing,  undying  action  is  the  condition  of  every  organic  exist- 
ence ;  and  it  is  so,  whether  we  regard  the  simplest  fibre  or  more  com- 
plex forms.  But  the  action  of  organic  mmd^  from  its  earliest  germi- 
nating state,  is,  in  its  results,  the  noblest,  the  grandest,  the  most  wod- 
derful  phenomenon  in  the  whole  universe ;  and  it  is  also  the  most 
happy,  or  the  most  dreadiul,  in  its  consequences.  Action  I  What  is 
it  but  life  ?  And  what,  but  it,  weaves  the  entire  universe  both  of  mind 
and  matter  ? — action,  with  Ood  eta  its  soul.  What,  but  it»  so  mystsri- 
ously  changes  that  which  seems  inert,  into  a  yellow  harvest  of  waving 
grain ;  or  what  seems  without  life  in  the  egg,  into  a  bird  of  beaatifu 
plumage  ?  And  look  at  the  babe  !  What  possibilities  lie  treasured 
up  in  tnat  little  germ  of  being,  its  mind !  And  how  vast  a  di£Perenee 
between  it  and  the  mind  of  a  Swedenborg,  a  Webster,  a  Humboldt,  a 
Herschel,  and  what,  but  action,  has  made  the  difference?  These  pos- 
sibilities are  in  constant  endeavor,  from  the  lowest  to  the  verj  hignost 
staee  of  being,  to  come  forth  into. actuality.  Who  ever  saw  a  hedthj, 
waleful  child,  idle!  And  who  ever  saw  one  not  either  in  happy, 
peaceful  action,  or  in  crying,  teasing,  fretful  action  i  And  how  many 
are  sufficiently  aware  that  the  child  is  most  frequently  in  the  latter 
state,  because  it  has  not  provided  for  it  the  means  of  the  former  state! 
.  It  will  be  useful  for  us  to  set  constancy  of  action  down  as  a  fixed  ne- 
cessity, as  an  irrevocable  law  of  organic  being,  and  one  that  cannot, 
for  a  moment  even,  be  suspended.  Mind  wiU  act^  mtcst  <ict^  and 
always  act,  and  no  power  can  prevent  its  action.  If  it  is  supplied 
with  the  properly  adapted  means  of  action,  its  action  will  be  orderly 
and  happy.  If  it  has  not  these  means,  no  scoldings,  no  whippings, 
nor  punishments  of  any  kind,  can  produce  quiet  or  rest ;  there  will  be, 
on  the  contrary,  the  convulsive  and  irregular  writliings  of  torture,  as 
of  a  fish  out  of  its  element.  In  such  a  case,  the  negligent  or  undnti* 
ful  parent  deserves  the  flagellation  infinitely  more  than  the  child. 
Our  children  have  a  right  to  the  proper  means  of  action.  These 
means  are  as  much  a  necessity  as  the  air  they  breathe,  or  the  food 
they  eat.  They  can  as  well  do  without  the  former  as  the  latter.  If 
we  do  not  furnish  the  means  of  their  acting  in  a  natural,  orderly  and 
easy  manner,  they  must  and  will  act  in  an  unnatural,  uneasy  and  dis- 
orderly manner.  They  cannot  help  so  acting.  "  Idleness  "  (which  is 
an  impossibility)  "  is  the  mother  of  mischief."  It  must  be  so,  from 
our  very  nature.  It  is  the  mother  also  of  misery.  Who  has  not  ex- 
perienced the  doleful  effects  of  "nothing  to  do?"  Who  has  not 
rejoiced  in  the  relief  of  action  ?  Who  has  not  observed  in  the  child, 
the  gathering  little  tempest  suddenly  hushed  into  sunshine — nay,  even 
while  the  dew-drops  were  sparkling  upon  the  cheeks — ^at  the  preeen- 
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tttion  of  a  few  simple  blocks,  or  even  a  rude,  rough  Btick  ?  And  who 
baa  not  been  melted  at  the  celestial  smile  beaming  through  the  moist, 
listening  eyes,  at  such  a  time,  seemiugly  of  gratitude  ?  Ah,  here  is 
the  secret  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  sunerings  of  poor  abused  child- 
hood. The  child,  just  in  proportion  as  it  is  a  perfect  organic  being, 
Mfino^  ^^  be  stiU,"  cannot  ^*  sit  still,"  cannot  ^'  make  less  noise,"  unless 
it  be  famished  with  some  employment  with  which  these  desirable  ob- 
jects are  not  inconsistent.  We  may  as  well  attempt  to  appease  the 
guawings  of  hanger  and  auench  thirst  without  proper  food  and  drink, 
tt  to  try  to  keep  our  chilaren  in  a  happy,  peaceful  state  of  mind,  with- 
out giving  them  something  to  do^ — the  properly  adapted  means  of 
action. 

Pleasure  is  a  law  of  orderly  action,  as  heaven  is  a  law  of  use,  or  the 
love  of  use.  This  principle  will  give  important  hints,  then,  when,  in 
the  education  of  our  children,  we  are  obliged  to  use  compulsion;  and 
this  18  frequently  the  case,  in  one  form  or  another,  both  at  home  and 
at  Bchool.  In  proportion  as  we  truly  understand  this  law,  it  will  tell 
us  when  it  is  safe  to  compel,  and  when  we  should  forbear.  Compul- 
aioii  abused  is  a  cruel  tyrant.  Compulsion  neglected,  when  neeaed, 
is  a  base  coward,  and  is  followed  by  all  the  terrible  consequences  of 
oowardice.  We  have  no  right  to  compel  our  children  to  do,  or  to  at- 
tempt to  do,  that  which  does  not  give  their  faculties  a  natural,  easy, 
moonstrained,  and,  therefore,  orderly  and  pleasurable  action.  We 
liave  no  right  to  require  that  of  them,  wo  mean,  which  is  not  so  adapt- 
ed to  their  nature  and  capacity,  that  the  doing  affords  the  legitimate 
pleasure  of  action,  and  thus  the  growth  of  action.  Yet  many  of  the 
school  requirements  are  brimful  of  just  such  abuses.  There  may  be 
mided  action,  and  compelled  action  when  wisely  guided^  and  must  be, 
(mt  never  over-action  or  unnaturally  constrained  action  for  any  end 
whatever.  We  thus  sacrifice  our  children's  happiness,  the  full  mea- 
rare  of  which,  according  to  their  capacity  and  degree  of  development, 
they  are  just  as  much  entitled  to  now  as  their  heaven, — as  they  will 
ever  be  to  a  higher  heaven,  when  they  shall  have  a  higher  degree  of 
their  bein^  opened,  and  capable  of  producing  it.  We  sacrifice  their 
growth,  which  is  a  cruel  wrong ;  and  thus  we  mar  their  future  useful- 
neee,  which  is  a  robbery  of  future  society.  We  stick  upon  them,  as 
with  thorns,  an  external  appearance  of  learning,  which,  for  want  of 
adaptation,  is  not  real  learning;  but  which,  when  the  thorns  shall 
have  decayed,  that  is,  when  the  pains  and  tortures,  if  that  be  possible, 
ahall  have  been  forgotten,  will  fall  from  them,  as  the  old  bark  from 
trees,  or,  as  the  father's  coat  from  the  shoulders  of  a  child.  Learning 
i&  valuable ;  qualification  is  indispensable.  Yet  there  is  no  so  potent 
instrument  of  future  usefulness  and  happiness,  as  a  mind  whose  everv 
muscle,  nerve  and  fibre,  has  been  formed  and  invigorated,  through 
m>ejy  stage  of  growth,  by  natiiral^  orderly^  pleasurable^  well  directed 
action, — as  a  mind  which  has  had  its  Jieaven  in  every  degree  of  its  de- 
velopment. There  is  in  such  a  mind  a  world  of  power,— even  could 
we  suppose  it  divested  of  all  the  facts  and  all  the  learning,  which,  as 
a  secondary  result,  now  remain  as  a  part  of  its  furniture ;  but  which, 
in  the  acquiring,  were  chiefly  useful  as  instruments  of  its  nourishment, 
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strength  and  growth.  Such  a  mind  should  be  onr  end  in  edncation. 
Knowledge  and  books  shoald  be  mainl j  prized  as  instrnments  to  this 
end.  Qaalifications  should  be  sought  but  as  objects  secondary  and 
subservient  to  this  as  the  primary  end. 

Let  us  see  to  it,  then,  first  of  all  and  above  all,  that  our  children, 
both  at  home  and  at  school,  be  furnished  with  the  prcp&r  rmoms  and 
conditions  oi  pleasurable  action.  Whatever  plans  of  economy  or  am- 
bitious projects  we  may  dote  upon,  infinitely  better  sacrifice  the  task 
or  the  lesson,  than  sacrifice  the  mind ;  and  we  do  the  latter  just  in 
proportion  as  we  sacrifice  or  withhold  the  proper  conditions  of  its  ac- 
tion. And  if  we  sacrifice  the  mind  in  its  structural  capacity,  we  sacri- 
fice all.  We  may  twist,  and  strain,  and  torture  the  perishable  body, 
and,  so  far  as  this  does  not  afiect  the  mind,  with  comparative  impuni- 
tv ;  but  never  the  imperishable  mind.  If  we  withhold  from  the  child 
uie  proper  means  of  using  his  faculties — of  living  his  heaven — or  if 
we  compel  him  to  use  them  in  an  unnatural  way,  we  do  him  an  irre- 
parable wrong.  If  then,  after  a  satisfactory  trial,  it  be  found  that  any 
iavorite  branch  of  study,  or  of  future  qualification,  does  not  answer 
the  proper  conditions  of  mental  action,  let  the  study  be  unhesitatingly 
abandoned,  or  let  it  be  deferred  to  a  future  time,  when  it  may  be 
adapted.  We  should  always  act  on  this  principle,  and  never  impose 
a  study  or  mental  exercise  primarily  for  its  own  sake,  ^r  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  mind.  Moreover,  it  is  vain  to  pursue  any  branches  of 
learning  in  violation  of  the  proper  conditions  of  mental  action,  even 
for  the  ends  of  qualification ;  because,  even  if  temporarily  and  frag- 
mentarily  thrust  within  the  walls  of  the  mind,  they  are  not  there  as 
constitutional  parts  of  the  mind,  as  they  should  be,  and  would  be,  if, 
tmder  the  proper  conditions  of  its  action^  they  had  been  woven  into 
its  substance,  as  palatable  and  nourishing  food  is  formed  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  body ;  but  they  are  there  as  feathers  upon  an  artificial 
bird  or  as  indigestible  stones  in  the  stomach.  Let  this  principle  be 
strictly  obeyed ;  let  mind  be  first  in  our  ends^  and  knowledge  take 
only  a  secondary  rank,  and  our  children  will  receive  a  natural,  vigor- 
ous and  happy  growth  through  every  stage  of  their  development; 
their  progress  up  the  hill  of  manhood  will  be  by  orderly,  and,  there- 
fore, easy  steps,  because  in  regular  succession  corresponding  with 
their  progressively  opening  and  forming  faculties ;  and,  when  arrived 
at  that  sublime  summit,  they  will  appear  as  they  will  really  be,  well 
proportioned,  eflScient  men  and  women.  They  will  have  more  vigor 
and  strength  of  mental  muscle;  and  they  will  have  more  real  learn- 
ing, because  their  learning,  being  adapted  at  each  successive  step  of 
development,  to  the  real  wants  and  states  of  the  mental  organism,  will 
have  entered  into  its  permanent  structure.  They  will  also  have  a 
more  perfect  balance  between  the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties, 
because  the  former  will  not  have  been  sacrificed  to  supply  stimulants 
and  motives  for  the  unnatural  action  of  the  latter,  as  is  now,  to  a  most 
fearful  extent,  in  one  form  or  another,  the  case.  In  fact  they  will  be 
in  every  sense  better,  morally  and  intellectually,  larger,  more  perfectly 
developedy  more  learned,  and  more  highly  qualifiea  men  and  women. 
All  tbiB  will  be  accomplished  by  exacUy  \twei\.\xig,t\i^  commonly  pre- 
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uHng  ends  in  education,  and  making  mind^  its  states^  its  laws  and  con- 
Mans  of  healthy^  orderly  and  ha^pyy  yet  vigorous  action^ — onr  pri- 
A17  end  and  gnide,  instead  of  giving  knowledge  and  its  supposed 
iture  advantages,  which  should  be  regarded  only  as  means,  this  high 
nk.  We  would  say  then,  in  conclusion,  let  the  child,  through  eoery 
Offe^  through  every  moment,  of  its  being,  have  its  heaven  of  action  : 
L  orider  that  it  may  become  a  man  and  angel,  and  as,  when  it  shall 
aoome  such,  it  will  enjoy  its  higher  heaven  of  action  of  the  higher 
dgrees  of  its  nature,  or  its  heaven  of  tjsr. 

E.A.  B. 


ARTICLE    III. 


THE  STANDING  MIRACLE  OP  THE  NEW  CHURCH. 

The  evil,  the  ignorant,  and  the  superstitious,  have,  in  all  ages  and 
fontries,  been  more  or  less  effected  by  the  external  embodiment  of 
stain  latent  activities  proceeding  from  spiritual  causes.  Whatever 
18  appeared  unaccountable  and  wonderful  in  material  nature,  has 
lied  up  in  their  minds  sensations  of  awe  and  terror,  sometimes  urging 
em  to  temporary  acts  of  reverence  and  worship,  and  sometimes  over- 
tielming  them  with  fearful  apprehensions  of  distress  and  injury. 
ence  it  is  easy  to  account  for  tbe  mighty  effects  produced  on  their 
dings  bv  marvels  and  miracles.  For  wise  purposes  they  are  so 
ostitutea  as  to  experience  witiiin  themselves  a  quick  discernment 
the  mysterious  and  spiritual.  There  is  a  pressure  on  their  inward 
dings  of  the  reality  of  unseen  forms  and  existences,  and  yet  thev 
onld  have  stronger  proofs  of  the  certainty  of  an  invisible  world. 
ley  would  fain  see  the  distant  heavens  opening  to  the  gaze  of  their 
tonal  senses.  They  listen  with  trembling  ear  to  supernatural 
unds — they  strain  with  feariul  eagerness  ai^r  supernatural  sights. 
My  become  bewildered  and  alarmed  amidst)  a  conflict  of  doubt  and 
Qviction — ^they  aim  to  build  their  hopes  on  more  sure  and  settled  foun- 
ilions.  At  last  they  begin  to  persuade  themselves  that  their  faith 
Mild  become  satisfied  if  fortified  by  but  a  single  and  transient 
noboration  of  their  senses.  This  delusion  takes  entire  possession 
tiieir  minds,  until  they  demand  as  the  pledge  of  their  belief  the 
fccffference  of  extraordinary  agents,  or  in  other  words,  the  performance 
miracles. 

And  what  if  these  miracles  should  be  performed  according  to  their 
ishes,  would  the  remedy  sought  after  fulfil  their  expectetions  of 
lief?  Is  there  no  danger  that,  after  seeing  the  smoke  and  flame  of 
oont  Sinai  to-day,  they  would  be  found  dancing  round  the  ^Iden 
If  to-morrow?  The  wonder  they  have  just  witnessed  may  mdeed 
s  of  an  extraordinary  nature.  It  may  be  impossible  to  account  for 
on  any  known  principles  of  mental  or  physical  operaUoii.  lt>  tslvj 
nfliet  with  $il  oar  experience — with  every  recognVzied  \«v  oi  %^\^^^^ 
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strengtli  and  growth.  Such  a  mind  should  be  our  end  in  edncation. 
Knowledge  and  books  should  be  mainl  j  prized  as  instruments  to  this 
end.  Qualifications  should  be  sought  but  as  objects  secondary  and 
subservient  to  this  as  the  primary  end. 

Let  us  see  to  it,  then,  first  of  all  and  above  all,  that  our  children, 
both  at  home  and  at  school,  be  fui'nished  with  the  proper  means  and 
conditions  o{  pleasurable  action.  Whatever  plans  of  economy  or  am- 
bitious projects  we  may  dote  upon,  infinitely  oetter  sacrifice  the  task 
or  the  lesson,  than  sacrifice  the  mind ;  and  we  do  the  latter  lust  in 
proportion  as  we  sacrifice  or  withhold  the  proper  conditions  of  its  ac- 
tion. And  if  we  sacrifice  the  mind  in  its  structural  capacity,  we  sacri- 
fice all.  We  may  twist,  and  strain,  and  torture  the  perishable  body, 
and,  so  far  as  this  does  not  affect  the  mind,  with  comparative  impuni- 
tv ;  but  never  the  imperishable  mind.  If  we  withhold  from  the  child 
uie  proper  means  of  using  his  faculties — of  living  his  heaven — or  if 
we  compel  him  to  use  them  in  an  unnatural  way,  we  do  him  an  irre- 
parable wrong.  If  then,  after  a  satisfactory  trial,  it  be  found  that  any 
iavorite  branch  of  study,  or  of  future  qualification,  does  not  answer 
the  proper  conditions  of  mental  action,  let  the  study  be  unhesitatingly 
abandoned,  or  let  it  be  deferred  to  a  future  time,  when  it  may  be 
adapted.  We  should  always  act  on  this  principle,  and  never  impose 
a  study  or  mental  exercise  primarily  for  its  own  sake,  ^r  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  mind.  Moreover,  it  is  vain  to  pursue  any  branches  of 
learning  in  violation  of  the  proper  conditions  of  mental  action,  even 
for  the  ends  of  qualification ;  because,  even  if  temporarily  and  frag- 
mentarily  thrust  within  the  walls  of  the  mind,  they  are  not  there  as 
constitutional  parts  of  the  mind,  as  they  should  be,  and  would  be,  if, 
under  the  proper  conditions  of  its  action^  they  had  been  woven  into 
its  substance,  as  palatable  and  nourishing  food  is  formed  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  body ;  but  they  are  there  as  feathers  upon  an  artificial 
bird  or  as  indigestible  stones  in  the  stomach.  Let  this  principle  be 
strictly  obeyed ;  let  mind  be  first  in  our  ends^  and  knowledge  take 
only  a  secondary  rank,  and  our  children  will  receive  a  natural,  vigor- 
ous and  happy  growth  through  every  stage  of  their  development; 
their  progress  up  the  hill  of  manhood  will  be  by  orderly,  and,  there- 
fore, easy  steps,  because  in  regular  succession  corresponding  with 
their  progressively  opening  and  forming  faculties ;  and,  when  arrived 
at  that  sublime  summit,  they  will  appear  as  they  will  really  be,  well 
proportioned,  eflScient  men  and  women.  They  will  have  more  vigor 
and  strength  of  mental  muscle;  and  they  will  have  more  real  learn- 
ing, because  their  learning,  being  adapted  at  each  successive  step  of 
development,  to  the  real  wants  and  states  of  the  mental  organism,  will 
have  entered  into  its  permanent  structure.  They  will  also  have  a 
more  perfect  balance  between  the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties, 
because  the  former  will  not  have  been  sacrificed  to  supply  stimulants 
and  motives  for  the  unnatural  action  of  the  latter,  as  is  now,  to  a  most 
fearful  extent,  in  one  form  or  another,  the  case.  In  fact  they  will  be 
in  every  sense  better,  morally  and  intellectually,  larger,  more  perfectly 
developed,  more  learned,  and  more  highly  qualifiea  men  and  women. 
All  this  will  be  accomplished  by  exactly  mverting  the  commonly  pre- 
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BiHngeDds  in  education,  and  making  mind^  its  statesy  its  laws  and  can- 
Mans  of  healthy^  orderly  and  happy ^  yet  vigorous  action^ — our  pri- 
vutj  end  and  gnide,  instead  of  giving  knowledge  and  its  supposed 
iture  advantages,  wtiich  should  be  regarded  only  as  means,  this  hig^ 
mk.  We  would  say  then,  in  conclusion,  let  the  child,  through  eoery 
Offej  through  every  moment,  of  its  being,  have  its  heaven  of  action  : 
L  oilier  that  it  may  become  a  man  and  angel,  and  as,  when  it  shall 
dcome  such,  it  will  enjoy  its  higher  heaven  of  action  of  the  higher 
dgrees  of  its  nature,  or  its  heaven  of  use. 

E.A.  B. 


ARTICLE    III. 


THE  STANDING  MIRACLE  OP  THE  NEW  CHURCH. 

The  evil,  the  ignorant,  and  the  superstitious,  have,  in  all  ages  and 
luntriee,  been  more  or  less  effected  by  the  external  embodiment  of 
otain  latent  activities  proceeding  from  spiritual  causes.  Whatever 
18  appeared  unaccountable  and  wonderful  in  material  nature,  has 
klled  up  in  their  minds  sensations  of  awe  and  terror,  sometimes  urging 
.em  to  temporary  acts  of  reverence  and  worship,  and  sometimes  over- 
helming  them  with  fearful  apprehensions  of  distress  and  injury. 
ence  it  is  easy  to  account  for  the  mighty  effects  produced  on  their 
elings  bv  marvels  and  miracles.  For  wise  purposes  they  are  so 
HQStitutea  as  to  experience  witiiin  themsislves  a  quick  discernment 
'the  mysterious  and  spiritual.  There  is  a  pressure  on  their  inward 
dings  of  the  reality  of  unseen  forms  and  existences,  and  yet  thev 
ould  have  stronger  proofs  of  the  certainty  of  an  invisible  world, 
ley  would  fain  see  the  distant  heavens  opening  to  the  gaze  of  their 
:tmial  senses.  They  listen  with  trembling  ear  to  supernatural 
nnds — they  strain  with  fearful  eagerness  ai^r  supernatural  sights. 
lej  become  bewildered  and  alarmed  amidst  a  conflict  of  doubt  and 
oviction — they  aim  to  build  their  hopes  on  more  sure  and  settled  foun- 
^ns.  At  last  they  begin  to  persuade  themselves  that  their  faith 
Nild  become  satisfied  if  fortified  by  but  a  single  and  transient 
noboration  of  their  senses.  This  delusion  takes  entire  possession 
their  minds,  until  they  demand  as  the  pledge  of  their  belief  the 
feerference  of  extraordinary  agents,  or  in  other  words,  the  performance 
miracles. 

And  what  if  these  miracles  should  be  performed  according  to  their 
Mies,  would  the  remedy  sought  after  fulfil  their  expectations  of 
lief?  Is  there  no  danger  that,  after  seeing  the  smoke  and  flame  of 
aunt  Sinai  to-day,  they  would  be  found  dancing  round  the  ^Iden 
If  to-morrow?  The  wonder  they  have  just  witnessed  may  indeed 
t  of  an  extraordinary  nature.  It  may  be  impossible  to  account  for 
on  any  known  principles  of  mental  or  physical  operation.  It  may 
nfliet  with  all  our  experience — ^with  every  recognized  law  of  science 
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and  philosophy,  ^^But  what  then?"  say  now  these  nnreasonable  seep- 
ties,  ^'  are  there  not  a  thousand  and  a  thousand  instances  of  physical 
phenomena  witnessed  every  day  in  the  world,  which  it  is  utterly  im- 
possible to  account  for  ?  Is  not  the  outward  appearance  of  a  thing 
often  opposed  to  its  inward  reality  ?  That  an  apparent  miracle  has 
been  performed  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  how  ao  we  know  after  all 
that  it  is  not  merely  apparent,  and  that  if  it  could  be  traced  and  sifted 
to  its  source — examined  and  tested  on  principles  of  strict  truth — it 
would  not  fall  within  rules  that  govern  the  established  order  of  the 
universe?"  Such  would  be — such  have  almost  always  been — the 
reasonings  of  the  man  who  seeks  to  have  bis  convictions  fortified  bj 
the  performance  of  miracles.  However  much  he  may  hope  to  be  con- 
vinced by  one  rising  from  the  dead,  he  finds  it  more  prudent  at  last  to 
go  back  to  Moses  and  the  prophets.  Indeed,  without  doing  this,  his 
understanding  would  become  more  impenetrable  to  the  light  of  truth 
than  if  no  miracle  at  all  had  been  performed.  The  miraculous  risius 
and  setting  of  the  sun  every  day  could  not  convince  even  such  a  mind 
as  Diderors  that  there  was  a  God. 

Such  would  seem  to  be  the  necessary  efiect  of  mere  physical  or 
material  phenomena  on  the  human  understanding  at  the  present  daj. 
Nevertheless,  men,  it  may  be  even  good  men  in  many  instances,  are 
^very  where  calling  out  for  miracles  as  a  rational  ground  .for  assent  to 
the  truth.  "  If  I  could  but  believe  that  unseen  forms  are  manifestiog 
themselves  to  us  from  the  spirit  sphere,"  says  one,  '^  I  would  regard  it 
as  a  miracle  intended  under  the  Divine  Providence  for  the  conversion 
of  our  infidel  world."  ^^  If  Swedenborg  had  but  performed  miracles,^' 
says  another,  "  how  easy  it  might  be  to  give  our  consent  to  his  reve- 
lations and  doctrines !"  And  yet  the  truth  is,  whatever  pheno- 
menon of  an  extraordinary  nature  may  have  attended  both  these 
cases,  these  men  would  have  done  no  such  thing  as  is  alleged  by 
them.  Neither  spirit  manifestations,  vouched  for  according  to  rules 
of  incontestible  evidence,  nor  miracles  performed  by  Swedenborg  in  a 
manner  to  leave  no  room  for  reasonable  doubt,  would  ever  have 
brought  them  one  step  nearer  to  the  truth. 

But  there  is  another  class  of  miracles,  mightier,  holier,  happier, 
than  any  mere  external  wonder  originating  in  physical  nature.  We 
allude  to  those  silent,  and  sometimes  unobserved  changes  in  our  moral 
ocmdition  which  form  important  eras  in  the  history  of  mankind.  Just 
such  a  revolution  we  are  passing  through  now.  The  whole  earth 
seems  to  be  spiritually  animated  with  a  miraculous  increase  of  life  and 
power  from  on  high.  The  ancient  principalities  and  powers  of  the 
province  of  the  mind — science,  government,  religion — all  the  forms 
and  fashions  of  society — all  the  modes  and  affections  of  thought,  seem 
to  be  deeply  moved  by  the  pei*vading  influence,  so  much  so,  that  they 
are  threatened  to  be  swept  away  into  utter  oblivion.  Men  are  won- 
dering at  each  other — are  blaming  each  other — are  questioning  each 
other — ^are  condemning  each  other — are  gazing  at  each  other  with 
mutual  fear  and  distrust.  In  the  meantime  stupendous  strides  are 
making  every  where  in  advance  of  their  old  lines  of  demarcation,  so 
that  while  each  seems  to  think  he  is  moving  forward  alone,  the  whole 
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world  is  tending  onwards  in  solid  and  simnltaneons  phalanx  towards 
some  great  and  glorious  work  to  be  accomplished.  On,  on  to  the 
final  goal,  we  say.  The  crown  will  be  a  glorious  one,  for  it  is  to  be 
the  world's  victory.  It  will  be  the  reward  of  a  thousand  stmgglee, 
of  a  thousand  sacrifices,  of  a  thousand  conquests.  It  will  be  composed* 
of  innumerable  truths,  not  gleaned  from  the  bigoted  systems  of  a  sect, 
or  a  party,  or  a  people,  but  reduced  into  one  form  from  countless 
sources  of  universal  light  and  beneficence,  and  bound  together  as  the 
unseen  and  silent,  but  mighty  and  magnificent  miracle,  that  is  dis- 
tinguishing the  present  from  all  former  generations. 

In  the  progress  of  this  mighty  revolution,  there  is  one  feature  of  it 
peculiar  to  our  own  times,  which  may  be  said  emphatically  to  form 
the  standing  miracle  of  the  New  Church.  I  allude  to  the  stolid  in- 
difference with  which  the  rest  of  the  world  regard  her  Heavenly 
Doctrines.  This  is  certainly  a  miracle,  not  only  of  remarkable  wis- 
dom and  foresight  to  all  who  know  how  to  view  it  aright,  but  one  of 
touching  tenderness  and  interest  to  the  human  heart,  it  is  not  merelv 
that  the  old  system  of  religion  is  cold,  and  cheerless,  and  unfrnitiiu, 
not  merely  that  her  dogmas  are  calculated  to  pervert  the  best  affec- 
tions of  our  bosoms — not  merely  that  they  are  in  the  highest  degree 
absurd  and  unreasonable,  but  that  the  new  system  abounds  with  the 
most  rational  and  sublime  truths — that  it  is  intrinsically  meek,  bene- 
volent and  holy — that  it  is  strictly  sclf^lenying  and  evangelical — that 
it  entirely  removes  the  many  difiiculties  that  Have  heretofore  attended 
the  exposition  of  the  Bible — that  it  reconciles  all  seeming  inconsis- 
tencies therein,  and  greatly  exalts  its  inspiration  and  holiness — ^tbat  it 
presents  to  the  intellectual  vision  of  man  a  sight  of  his  lost  Eden,  and 
encourages  him  with  the  hope  of  its  final  restoration  and  recovery. 

"  In  order  to  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  Swedenborg's  writings,'' 
say  the  bigoted  and  incredulous  world  around  us,  ^^  we  must  first  see 
the  performance  of  a  miracle."  But  the  very  fact  of  propounding  such 
unreasonable  terms  is  in  itself  one  of  the  greatest  miracles  that  has 
ever  existed  amongst  men.  What  could  be  more  miraculous  than 
that  the  meridian  light  of  the  sun  should  be  shining  on  our  Ptth,  and 
that  we  should  nevertheless  pronounce  it  to  be  total  and  visible  dark- 
ness— ^that  truth,  beautiful,  sublime,  and  holy,  should  be  presented  for 
our  acceptance,  and  that  we  should  nevertheless  pronounce  it  to  be 
absolute  falsehood — that  philosophy  and  religion  should  be  brought 
tofi^ether  in  perfect  harmony,  and  yet  that  we  should  regard  with 
indifference  the  delightful  union — ^that  we  have  an  opportunity  of 
receiving  celestial  instructions  from  angels  in  heaven,  and  yet  that  we 
prefer  to  be  guided  by  the  paltry  barren  speculations  of  men  on  earth  1 
what  could  be  more  miraculous  than  that  we  should  be  groping  for 
light — doubting  our  own  creeds — changing  to  other  creeos  of  equal 
or  greater  absurdity— entering  into  a  confiict  of  opinions  as  rancorous 
as  it  is  stupid  and  unreasonable  —  trembling  for  the  safety  of  the 
church,  ^et  refusing  to  listen  for  a  moment  to  the  voice  of  truth, 
uttered  m  accents  of  love  and  mercy  from  the  skies  ?  What  could  be 
more  miraculous  than  that  the  whole  christian  world  should  be  en- 
Blaved  to  sects  and  hierarchies,  to  the  designs  of  wilful,  bad  men,  and 
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the  errors  of  mistaken  good  men,  and  when  they  are  pointed  to  the 
means  of  emancipation,  should  continue  to  lie  entranced  and  spell- 
bound as  if  deprived  of  all  ability  to  rouse  themselires  from  their 
wretched  and  unmanly  torpor?  What,  in  short,  could  be  more 
•  miraculous  than  that  the  whole  church  should  be  manifestly  wrrtched, 
and  naked,  and  blind,  and  miserable — ^that  it  should  be  seeking  for 
rolief  in  every  refuse  of  lies  prepared  for  it  by  the  weakness  or  wick- 
edness of  men,  ana  when  its  attention  is  directed  to  the  only  true 
remedy,  it  should  turn  from  it  at  once  with  scorn  and  reviling,  without 
thought  and  without  examination  ?  The  great  Master  of  the  Ohuich 
has  blinded  the  eyes  of  his  backslidden  servants,  so  that  they  cannot 
see.  The  miracle  is  understood  by  some,  and  might  be  understood 
by  all  if  they  choose,  as  plainly  as  is  understood  by  us  that  other 
miracle,  when  the  rocks  were  moved  from  their  foundations,  and  the 
vail  of  the  temple  was  rent  from  the  top  to  the  bottom.  God  hae 
blinded  their  eyes,  because  it  would  not  be  good  for  the  present  that 
^ey  should  see  his  glory  and  his  power.  If  they  did,  the  excess  of 
light  from  his  New  Jerusalem  would  be  to  them  the  cause  of  a  iar 
more  mournful  and  distressing  state  of  blindness. 

Here,  then,  proud  man !  behold  at  the  very  threshold  of  the  new 
temple  the  profoundest  and  the  mightiest  miracle  that  could  possibly 
be  exhibited  for  your  wonder  and  contemplation.  It  may  not  indeed 
convert  you  to  the  truths  of  the  new  dispensation,  it  may  not  draw 
you  within  the  walls  of  the  holy  city.  But  suffer  it  at  least  to  arreet 
your  attenti^on.  If  it  cannot  convince  you,  pass  it  not  by  without  awe 
and  trembling. 

And  to  us,  my  friends  of  the  New  Church,  who  hope  that  we  have 
been  permitted  to  witness  some  of  the  glories  of  the  holy  city,  the 
study  of  this  mighty  miracle  cannot  but  convey  a  lesson  of  interest 
Let  us  be  sure  in  the  first  place  that  we  have  really  entered  within 
the  mystic  walls  and  on  the  golden  streets  of  the  New  Jerusalem.  A 
mistake  in  this  important  particular  might  be  fatally  injurious  to  our 
everlasting  welfare.  And  should  we  be  convinced,  after  examination, 
that  we  have  been  admitted  into  the  city,  let  us  rejoice  with  humble 
jtrust  and  thankfulness.  The  blessing  is  one  that  prophets  and  priests 
have  desired  to  share  in.  But  above  all,  let  us  not  forget  to  be  pro- 
perlv  zealous  for  that  innumerable  multitude  standing  without,  whose 
spiritual  interests  are  connected  with  the  consideration  of  this  great 
Aiiracle.  Let  us  not  suppose  that  because  few  will  listen  to  us  at 
present,  that  because  they  are  blind  now,  there  is  no  hope  for  them 
hereafter.  The  little  encouragement  we  receive  to-day  should  only 
quicken  our  zeal,  and  make  us  nope  for  something  better  to-morrow. 
We  cannot  understand  the  way  of  the  Lord's  providence.  But  th^ 
way  of  duty  is  plain,  and  we  are  bound  steadily  to  walk  therein. 

A.  J.  C. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

AN    INQUIRY   RESPECTING    THE   TRUE   INTERPRETATION    OF   THE 
GREAT  IMAGE  SEEN  IN  THE  VISION  OF  NEBUCHADNEZZAR. 

lb.  Editob, 

Dkab  8ib  : — In  reading  the  3d  volume  of  the  Apocalypse  Revealed, 
on  pages  35  and  36, 1  found  the  followinj; :  ^^  That  the  image  which 
Nebnchadnezzar  saw,  had  ^  The  head  of  fine  gold,  his  breast  and  his 
ums  of  silver,  his  belly  and  thighs  of  brass,  and  his  legs  of  iron,' 
Dan.  xi.  32,  33,  by  which  image  were  represented  the  successive  states 
oi  the  charch,  called  by  the  ancients,  the  ages  of  gold,  silver,  brass, 
and  iron." 

Kow,  you  recollect,  that  when  Daniel  was  called  in  before  the  king 
to  show  the  dream  and  the  interpretation,  he  said,  ^^Tbon,  O  King,  art 
this  head  of  gold."  If,  tlien,  the  king,  ^Nebuchadnezzar,  was  truly 
represented,  by  the  head  of  gold,  and  that  was  the  true  interpretation 
of  that  part  of  the  image,  as  expressed  by  Daniel,  how  comes  it  to 
pass  that  this  head  of  gold  had  any  reference  to  the  Ancient  Golden 
Agey  as  here  asserted  by  our  Seer,  and  why  should  such  an  image  be 
discovered  to  Nebuchadnezzar  in  a  dream,  at  tfutt  day,  to  signify  The 
Ancient  Oolden  Age^  and  why  should  Daniel  apply  it  to  the  king 
without  reference  to  the  Golden  Age  ? 

I  do  not  write  for  the  sake  of  troubling  you,  but  a  little  light  on  the 
subject  will  be  acceptable  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  ^on  will  be 
able  to  set  the  matter  in  a  clear  light  before  those  who,  like  myself, 
are  not  so  well  taught.  The  doctrines  of  Swedenborg  are  as  clear  as 
day  to  my  mind  generally,  but  there  are  some  thin^  that  do  stagger 
me  occasionally,  bnt  nothing  so  much  as  what  he  said  of  Paul  in  the 
^iritual  world,  as  published  in  the  Repository  two  or  three  or  four 
years  ago.  Those  things  have  made  a  spot  upon  my  mind  that  is 
hard  to  erase,  and  I  think  there  must  be  some  mistake  about  the  mat- 
ter in  the  translation  of  the  Diary,  or  some  omission  of  some  sentence, 
paragrapl^  or  number  of  Swedenborg's  writing,  which  brings  out  such 
ft  result  as  that  I  found  in  the  Repository  on  that  subject.  When  I 
eeonr  to  the  time  that  Paul  travelled  on  foot,  from  near  the  sea,  to 
BoDEie,  with  a  chain  around  hie  neck^  and  guarded  by  a  soldier,  to  ap- 
pear before  Oeesar,  in  defence  of  the  gospel  which  he  j>reached,  and 
vrithont  recurring  to  other  scenes  equally  interesting,  it  strikes  my 
tnind  that  hardly  any  man  can  be  fjurtber  from  a  deplorable  eon- 
iition  than  he.  The  idea  dampens  many  a  fine  and  joyous  feeling 
tbftt  I  would  otherwise  have  upon  felicitous  subjects  as  presented  in 
Dur  theological  seer. 

KnoxTille,  Tenn. 
REMARKS. 

The  diffieultj  suggested  by  our  correepODdent  in  relation  to  the  true  interpretation  of  the 
;reat  Image  seen  in  the  vision  of  Nebuchadnezzar  is  one  that  might  easily  occur,  espeolany 
to  aomewhat  of  anoTitiate  reader,  who  had  not  become  entirdy  familiariiftd  to  the  newftnu 
3f  troth  aboandbg  ia  the  expaottory  writinga  of  the  New  Ghuoh.    Stfll  ws  think  a  i 
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toiy  solution  maj  be  gfyen.  We  hire  onlj  to  consider  the  king  Kebuchadiiesitr  himaelf  u 
a  representative,  as  well  as  the  image,  and  the  apparent  solecism  Taniihes.  Kodiing  k  more 
oonmion  than  this  representatiye  ftmction  sustained  bj  kings,  priests,  and  prophets.  Banid 
himsdf  is  a  representatire.  *'  When  an j  prophet  is  mentioned  bj  his  name  in  the  Word,  it 
does  not  mean  that  prophet  but  the  prophetic  Word  itself,  because  names  In  no  ease  pene- 
trate Into  heaven.  Bj  Daniel  is  signified  every  tUng  prophetical  oonoeraing  the  Lord*! 
coming,  and  concerning  the  state  of  the  Church,  especially  in  the  hst  time.**  Kings  in  gsa- 
end  are  representatives  also,  denoting  truths,  and  that  too  whatever  their  pcirato  persoosl 
character.  Bo  of  dties  and  countries.  Babyton  was  pre-eminently  representatlre  of  tbe 
bburdi  in  Its  degenerate  days,  when  the  love  of  dominion  had  obtained  the  aaoendant  and 
destroyed  its  goods  and  truths.  Nebuchadnezzar,  as  king  of  Babyleo,  has  fbr  the  most  part 
a  signiftcation  analogous  to  this,  to  wit,  that  of  a  pro&ner  and  deeolator  of  the  heavenly 
things  of  the  church.  But  in  the  present  instance  the  representative  is  diilbrent  becanse  the 
connexion  is  different  The  visionary  image,  we  learn,  was  designed  to  represent  the  nature 
and  quality  of  the  Lord*s  Church  from  its  formation  upon  our  globe,  Uiroogh  all  its  varioos 
dIspenMktions,  down  to  the  establishment  of  the  New  JerusalenL  In  the  hiterpretation  of  the 
dream  by  Danid  we  find  a  certain  identification  of  Nebuchadnezzar  with  the  image,  or  with 
ha  soet  conspicuous  part.  **  Thou  art  this  head  of  gold.**  On  this  Swedenborg  remarks, 
'*  By  Nebuchadnezzar,  as  Kmg  of  Babel  (Babylon),  in  the  beginning  is  dgnlfled  the  oelestiBl 
dnrdh  and  its  advancement  to  a  full  state  of  wisdom.'*  **  By  the  head  of  the  statne,  wUeh 
was  of  gold,  is  signified  the  celestial  church,  which  is  the  primaiy  of  all ;  the  reason  why 
that  dinrdi  is  signified  by  the  King  of  Babel  in  the  beginning  is,  because  the  ehnrdi,  which 
afterwards  became  Babel  or  Babylon,  commenced  from  the  worship  of  the  Loid  and  IW»  love 
towards  him,  and  then  there  reigned  with  them  a  zeal  of  extending  and  perfeoting  the  ehordi 
by  the  holy  goods  and  truths  of  heaven,  but  this,  from  a  cause  as  yet  ktent,  viz.  tbe  love  of 
nding,  which,  however,  broke  out  successively.** — A.  E.  660.  In  like  manner  the  character 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  undergoes  a  deterioration,  which  subjects  him  to  condign  punishment, 
although  he  is  again  restored,  and  reinstated  in  majesty  and  honor,  as  the  church  itself  ii  to 
be  in  its  latter  day,  when  its  golden  or  Adamic  age,  represented  by  the  golden  head  of  the 
image  and  by  Nebuchadnezzar  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  shall  be  revived  in  its  prislme 
glory.  Who  that  is  blessed  with  a  spiritual  ear  does  not  hear  the  voice  of  the  chmtdi  in  die 
following  Unguage,  rather  than  that  of  its  representative,  the  monarch  of  Babykm  ? 

**  And  at  the  end  of  the  days  I  Nebucbadoezzar  lifted  up  mine  eyes  unto  heaven,  and  mine 
imderstanding  returned  unto  me,  and  I  blessed  the  most  High,  and  I  praised  and  honored 
him  that  liveth  forever,  whose  dominion  is  an  everksting  dominion,  and  his  kingdom  is  fron 
ffeneration  to  generation.  And  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  are  reputed  as  notUng :  and 
he  doeth  according  to  bis  will  in  the  army  of  heaven,  and  among  the  inhabitante  of  the  earth : 
and  none  can  stay  his  hand,  or  say  unto  him.  What  doest  thou  ?  At  the  same  time  my  reasoD 
retoRied  unto  me ;  and  for  the  glory  of  my  kingdom,  mine  honor  and  brightnesB  returned 
unto  me ;  and  my  counsellors  and  my  lords  sought  unto  me  ;  and  I  was  estabBsked  in  my 
Ungdom,  and  excellent  majesty  was  added  unto  me.  Now  I  Nebuchadnezzar  praise  and  ex- 
tol and  honor  the  King  of  heaven,  all  whose  works  are  truth,  and  his  ways  judgment :  and 
those  that  walk  in  pride  he  is  able  to  abase.** 

What  more  can  be  needed  to  answer  the  query  of  our  correspondent  ?  The  whole  histoiy 
as  well  as  the  visioned  scenery  is  symbolical.  In  tbe  dream,  the  great  image  is  the  repre* 
sentative.  In  the  interpretation,  the  King  of  Babylon  is  the  representative.  Nebuchadnezzar, 
as  a  King^  was,  in  the  first  instance,  represented  by  the  colossus  of  the  vision,  just  as  he  wis 
afterwards  represented  by  the  great  tree  which  was  cut  down  and  its  branches  scattered  upon 
the  earth.  But  as  King  of  BahyUm  he  was  represented  by  the  head  of  the  Image,  which 
was  of  finegoid.  This  fine  gold  was  the  proper  emblem  of  the  Most  Ancient  Church,  whidi 
eteaUsd  in  love,  and  it  was  this  primitive  church  and  dispensation  on  earth,  the  Adsaie, 
nMeh  l^sbiofaidinaar  represented;  for  the  reprssentatiTe  fimotion  may  pefait  etthw  for- 
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nrdi  or  bftckwuds.    Jini  identify  Ae  symbolical  office  of  the  golden  head  and  llie  Babyto- 
■in  king,  and  erery  thing  flows  smooth. 

As  to  the  other  difficulty  of  *'  I.  L.""  respecting  the  alleged  character  and  destiny  of  Paul, 
we  do  Bot  deem  it  necessary  to  go  into  the  subject  after  what  has  been  ao  fiiUy  said  open  it  in 
famer  Tolimies  of  the  Repository.  There  may  be  some  difflenlty  in  ascertaining  pweiaily 
wliat  Swedenborg  has  affirmed  in  regard  to  this  distinguished  personage,  but  whenever  his 
gwnine  meaning  shall  hare  been  determined  we  may  no  doubt  rely  with  great  confidence  in 
the  troth  of  hia  sUteraents.  6.  B. 


ARTICLE   V. 


"THE  NATURE  OF  EVIL."— REVIEW  OF  MR.  JAMES'  LETTER  TO 
REV.  EDWARD  BEECHER,  D.D. 

No.  II. 

The  present  voluminous  "  Letter"  of  Mr.  James  has  been  drawn 
out,  as  our  readers  are  probably  aware,  -by  the  remarkable  work  of 
Eey.  Edward  Beecher,  entitled,  "  The  Conflict  of  Ages,''  the  object  of 
which  is  to  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  man,  in  bringing  the  human 
race  into  existence  in  a  fallen,  corrupt,  and  sinful  state,  and  yet  hold- 
ing them  responsible,  condemning  and  punishing  them  for  that  very 
corruption  which  constitutes  their  birthright.  Tnis  he  proposes  to  do 
by  the  theory  of  pre-existence ;  that  is  to  say,  by  ante-dating  the  be- 
gmnings  of  human  history,  or  imagining  a  period  of  existence  for 
man  lon^  prior  to  his  present  consciousness,  in  which  every  one  stood, 
at  Mr.  James  expresses  it,  '^  upon  bis  own  individual  legs,  and  not 
apon  any  natural  or  common  basis  with  other  men,  and  so  standing 
finfeited  the  divine  favor."  It  was  then  that  our  condemnation  took 
place,  and  the  reason  why  punishment  did  not  instantly  follow,  was 
^at  Grod's  mercy  provided  a  respite,  by  which  all  who  pleased  might, 
in  another  state  and  sphere  of  being,  repent  of  their  misconduct,  atid 
x>me  thereby  to  the  experience  of  a  new,  blessed,  and  heavenly  life. 
Ken  sin  therefore  in  one  state,  and  repent  and  are  saved  in  another, 
niis  hypothesis.  Dr.  B.  conceives,  solves  all  the  problems  and  salves 
ill  the  sores  by  which  the  divine  perfections  are  damaged  on  the 
x>mmon  theory,  that  men  are  first  created  with  a  depraved  nature, 
ind  then  punished  therefor. 

This  strange  and  outre  theory  of  the  Boston  divine,  Mr.  James  vir- 
nudly  ignores  as  being  intuitively  seen  to  be  utterly  inadequate  to 
latiafy  the  exigency,  and  he  proceeds  to  set  forth  and  argue  the  real 
jueetion  in  debate,  which  is  not  how  God  can  be  just  in  condemning 
md  punishing  evil,  but  how  can  evil  so  much  as  get  existence  under 
;he  government  of  perfect  goodness,  of  infinite  wisdom  f 

^ "  The  ftim  of  the  book  is  to  prove  God  'just  and  honorable'  in  condemniDg  the 
dnner.  This  is  a  desirable  worK,  no  doubt,  wherever  ezlieniely  carnal  or  sensaons 
xmoCTtio&s  of  the  divine  character  prevail.  Itis  ofgreatmomeDttooiiewhobdiefeB 
Sod  DtaraOjr  capable  of  inflicting  \x^  on  h»  own  dflpeodent  cttprlQr.to  «'•'>«• 
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pttfoflded  that  He  never  does  so  except  from  upright  moUveB.  This  ia  a  ftep  inad- 
▼ance,  then,  but  it  is  by  no  meana  the  great  or  nnal  step.  The  great  step  is  to  doiOD' 
strate  the  existence  of  sin.  The  final  step,  the  step  which  alone  ^ves  rdief  to  tlie 
cultivated  onderstanding,  is  not  to  perceive  God  jost  in  condemning  and  pomahiDi 
evil,  bat  to  perceive  the  very  existence  of  evil  in  the  nnivene  compatible  witt  tk 
infiiiitede  or  perfection  of  God." 

This  is  undoubtedly  treating  the  subject  as  it  deserves,  for  a  for- 
mal refutation  of  a  theory  which  has  not  one  particle  of  proof  to 
sustain  it,  and  which  does  not  cover  the  ground  of  the  difficulty,  if  it 
had,  is  paying  it  too  high  a  compliment. 

We  find  no  fault,  therefore,  with  Mr.  J.,  in  making  up  a  new  and 
true  issue,  to  wit,  the  nature  and  origin  of  evil,  leaving  the  divine 
perfections — the  great  principles  of  **  honor"  and  "  right" — to  take 
care  of  themselves.  The  onlv  question  of  interest  in  these  circlim- 
stanc^  is  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  J.  acquits  himself  in  the  discus- 
sion. *  Even  this,  however,  would  have  but  little  interest  for  us,  were 
not  the  credit  of  the  New  Church  involved  in  some  degree  in  the 
views  enounced  in  his  book.  He  has  expressly  informed  us,  that  after 
years  of  bewilderment  in  the  mazes  of  a  vain  philosophy,  in  fruitiess 
search  of  a  key  to  the  enigQia  of  human  responsibility  and  the  origin 
of  evil,  he  found  it  at  length  in  the  theology  of  Swedenborg.  On  wb 
head  the  Preface  contains  a  personal  item  of  some  interest,  as  it  affords 
a  clue  to  the  general  drift  of  the  theory  which  follows : 

"  From  the  very  dawn  of  my  intellectual  life,  I  have  been  exercised  in  stndioiis 
efforts  after  a  philosophic  solution  of  the  problem  of  human  responsibility ;  bat  philoso- 
phy gave  me  no  help.  My  concern  was  to  discover  how  evil  in  the  creature  could 
consist  with  the  Creator's  perfection.  Philosophy  told  mc  that  evil  was  primarily 
a  phenomenon  of  the  moral  life,  or  argued  a  relation  of  complete  independence  between 
Creator  and  creature,  in  order  to  its  very  inception.  And  what  is  very  sad,  my  eccle- 
siastical teachers  are  no  wiser  than  my  philosophical  ones.  They  were  boUi  alike 
unable  to  show  mo  how  this  independence,  which  they  made  thus  necessary  to  give  me 
a  capacity  for  sin,  could  come  about,  without  at  the  same  legitimating  every  possible 
issue  of  it ;  that  is  to  say,  without  vitiating  tlie  very  responsibility  it  was  sammoned 
to  explain. 

"  The  key  of  the  enigma  I  found  only  in  the  theology  of  Swedenborg.  I  made  in 
the  interval,  one  or  two  publications,  incidentally  vindicating  the  truth,  so  far  as  I 
apprehended  it.  But  my  apprehension  was  extremely  partial  and  infirm  ;  and  I  hare 
no  difficulty  whatever  in  acknowledging  these  books  to  have  been  little  more  than  a 
hearty  outcry  against  established  and  insensate  error,  and  a  prophecy  of  advandng 
knowledge !  I  hope  my  reader  will  lind  fulfilled  in  this  little  volume  all  and  more 
than  all  the  promise  his  indulgent  eye  may  have  detected  in  the  former  ones," 

•  The  key,  therefore,  which  he  has  thus  found  for  liimself,  he  tendere 
for  the  guidance  of  others  in  tlicir  perambulations  through  the  meta- 
physical labyrinth.  He  certainly  could  prolFer  no  better,  provided 
he  proffers  the  genuine  directory,  and  not  a  counterfeit,  as  to  which 
we  aflirm  nothing  at  present,  but  leave  it  to  be  gathered  from  the 
sequel  of  our  remarks. 

in  the  outset  we  are  met  with  a  characteristic  fling  at  what  Mr.  J. 
terms  "  ecclesiasticism,"  which  with  him  does  not  mean  sectarianism^ 
but  an  external  church  state.  He  would  have  a  true  theology  ;  but 
that  this  theology  should  be  embodied  in  the  form  of  a  distinct  visible 
church  or  dispensation,  standing  apart  from  all  others,  even  as  the 
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iTing  informing  love  and  trath  which  constitutes  its  sonl,  is  distinct 
od  ]>ecnliar,  is  a  matter  of  the  ntmost  indifference  to  Mr.  J.  The 
bUowing  paragraph  makes  it  evident  thar  his  spiritual  philosophy 
nows  nothing  of  the  necessity  of  a  new  soul's  working  out  a  new 
ody,  or  every  internal  elaborating  for  itself  a  corresponding  external. 

*^  We  are  all  of  US  more  or  less  involved  in  some  branch  of  the  reigning  ecdesiaBticism, 
Ittliolic,  Protestant,  or  Unitarian,  either  partakers  of  its  spirit,  or  at  all  events  in- 
dited to  its  inappreciable  traditions,  and  i  sliodd  he  for  my  own  part  extremely  dow  to 
wire  any  thing  but  a  spiritual  separation  from  it.  If  we  are  to  have  any  ecdesiasticism, 
t  it  be  that  which  has  come  down  to  ns  hoarj  with  human  nse,  which  is  associated 
U  the  worid's  best  names  and  memories,  wmch  has  always,  in  ^te  of  a  thoosand 
irmities  pillowed  the  reverend  head  of  age,  diffused  a  timely  awe  in  the  hewt  of 
Uldhood,  nursed  the  sentiment  of  human  brotherhood  until  science  has  grown  intel- 
Rot  enough  to  grasp  it,  and  which  is  still  capable  of  expanding  to  all  the  ritual  needs 
my  to  be  begotten  of  a  larger  spirit.  We  wont  no  newness  of  the  letter,  but  only  a 
— ^'  lofgpint." 


This  is  a  chord  which  Mr.  J.  evidently  likes  to  touch.  The  present  is 
.ot  the  first  of  his  anti-ecclesiastical  harping.  The  facility  with  which  he 
iKniciliates  himself  in  the  hospice  of  any  and  every  class  of  religion- 
sts,  notwithstanding  he  avows  a  theology  utterly  at  war  with  all  the 
iribr  organizations  of  Christendom,  is  palpably  a  matter  of  some  pride 
riUi  him,  and  his  exceedingly  accommodating  disposition  in  this 
espect  reminds  us  of  the  sagely  ])oIitic  advice  which  a  father,  in  one 
f  Ben  Johnson's  plays,  gives  to  his  son,  just  about  to  launch  forth 
ipon  the  great  theatre  ot  the  world : 

**  And  as  to  religion, 
Embtacenot  the  peculiarity  of  any, 
But  wonder  at  the  diveraity  of  all ; 
And  for  your  own  part,  son,  protest, 
That  if  there  were  but  the  law  of  the  land. 
Even  that  should  content  you." 

Bat  leafing  Mr.  J.  to  exhale  the  odor  of  his  suavity  in  this  tranquil 
sUowship  with  all  sorts  of  ecclesiasticisms,  provided  thev  are  old  and 
hoary"  enough,  and  do  not  presume  to  enshrine  within  them  the 
•ure  and  sacred  truth  of  heaven,  we  pass  on  to  consider  some  of  the 
pacial  phases  of  his  argument. 

The  grand  position  upon  which  Mr.  J.  plants  himself,  and  from 
rliich  he  hurls  his  logical  projectiles  against  the  strongholds  of  the 
Conflict,"  is  the  utter  intellectual  disqualification  operated  by  the 
Id  theology  for  a  sound  solution  of  the  great  questions  connectea  with 
lie  origin  of  evil.  As  a  proof  of  this,  he  points  to  the  prevailing 
aiuraUam  which  marks  the  theology  of  the  present  day.  Tne  charge 
I  undoubtedly  well  founded,  but  whether  the  precise  form  in  which 
Er.  J.  urges  it  will  be  admitted  by  the  parties  concerned,  we  greatly 
nestion.    Let  us  take  his  presentation  of  it  in  his  own  language. 

'*Oiir  ancestral  theology  seeks  to  yindicate  divine  and  inpematnral  truths  upon 
tzicUy  natural  principles,  upon  the  methods  of  nature.  It  looks  upon  Time  and  Space, 
rhich  are  the  universal  elements  of  Nature,  as  absolute,  or  as  furnishing  the  elementB 
ftlie  Divine  existence  also  ;  and  hence  of  necessity  it  regards  creation  as  primarfly 
stonl,  or  as  a  phenomenon  ofspace  and  time.  In  other  wards,  it  suppoiBB  tnat  there 
vasaevtaintiiiie  taken  creation  was  not»abd  a  certain  qwoa  tnfcffrtitwas  not|«id 
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ttet  Ddty  ttoi  lifted  himself  ont  of  an  antecedent  inertia  and  said,  let  aD  tlie  mfaaor 
Tfaible  nature,  sky  and  earth,  land  and  water,  mineral  and  vegetable,  animal  and  mn, 
eome  into  being.    Thos  it  makes  God  to  have  been  esientially  incarnate,  or  a  partite 

til  ie  of  phrsical  attributes,  because  on  any  other  supposition  He  woaM  have  bea  . 

incapable  of  discerning  the  difference  between  natural  objects.    The  creator  of  natore  . 

most  haye  himSdf  possessed  a  natural  or  physical  organization,  wherewith  to  ohserrc  \ 

the  &ct8  of  natural  order,  and  pronounce  them  very  good.    He  must  have  posseased  ' 

natural  organs  of  vision  wherewith  to  discern  the  dironmce  between  day  and  m^t :  He  ' 

must  have  possessed  natural  organs  of  smell  to  discern  the  difference  betineea  tte  ' 

Tom  and  the  violet :  He  must  have  possessed  natural  organs  of  hearing  to  diaoeni  tte  ' 

diflbrenoe  between  the  inarticulate  sounds  of  nature,  and  the  articulate  siieecli  of  ntm:  > 

and  so  finrtL     Thus  the  cosmological  method  of  the  old  theology  unspiritoalinB  the  ■ 

Divine  existence  and  operation,  by  reducing  Qod  to  the  dimensions  of  nature,  or  maUiir  i 

creation  a  phydcal  pnenomenon.    It  assumes,  os  I  have  already  said,  the  eBsntfu  ' 

Incamation  of  Deity,  and  hence  by  antici^tion  utterly  vacates  the  truth  of  £Hs  afleged  * 
fabtorical  incarnation  in  Christ  Jesus."— P.  18, 19. 

It  is  Dot,  of  course,  a  wise  jpolicy  to  impute  sentiments  the  jostiee 
of  which  will  be  denied,  mucn  less  the  sense  of  which  cannot  well  be 
apprehended.  In  the  present  case,  we  are  satisfied  that  the  abettors 
of  the  popular  theology  will  at  once  plead  not  guilty  to  the  chaige 
preferred.  They  are  destitute  of  the  consciousness  of  holding  any 
such  naturalistic  views  of  God  as  are  here  charged  upon  them,  and  of 
what  account  is  such  an  imputation  if  it  does  not  possess  itself  of  the 
consciousness  of  those  upon  whom  it  is  cast  ?  The  existing  state  of 
the  so-called  orthodox  in  the  church  is  such  that  they  cannot  conceive 
of  a  creation  which  is  not  accomplished  in  time  and  space,  therefore 
they  can  make  nothing  of  what  is  here  alleged  as  a  legitimate  sequence 
of  their  theory,  to  wit,  that  "  on  any  other  supposition  he  (God)  would 
have  been  incapable  of  discerning  the  difference  between  natural  ob- 
jects." "  IIow  does  this  follow  ?"  say  they ;  and  as  inconsequential  to 
their  minds,  they  reject  it  at  once.  Without  claiming  to  comprehend 
the  mode  of  the  divine  knowledge  in  this  respect,  they  see  no  fair 

Sx)und  for  being  charged  with  an  inference  so  gross  as  that "  the 
reator  of  nature  must  iiave  himself  possessed  a  natural  or  physical 
organization,  wherewith  to  observe  the  facts  of  natural  oraer,  and 
pronounce  them  very  good."  There  is  something  here  altogether  too 
subtle  and  transcenaental  to  come  witliin  the  sphere  of  their  compre- 
hension, and  they  will  of  course  oppugn  the  deduction  thus  drawn 
from  their  principles.  ^^  God  is  a  spirit,  infinite,  eternal,  unchiBuige- 
able,"  &c.,  IS  the  form  in  which  the  great  truth  stands  in  their  minds, 
answering  to  the  catechetical  moulcf  in  which  it  was  run,  and  thoneb 
they  may  have  very  inadequate  views  of  all  that  is  involved  in  toe 
enunciation,  yet  they  cannot  but  stoutly  repel  the  intimation  that  it 
can  consist  at  all  with  so  enormous  a  paralogism  as  they  read  in  this 
construction  of  their  sentiments.  We  say,  therefore,  that  Mr.  J.  acts 
indiscreetly  in  charging  the  popular  theology  with  a  consequence 
which  its  advocate  will  infallibly  regard  as  an  outrage  upon  their 
belief.  A  man  may  as  well  build  no  fight-house  at  all,  as  to  erect  one 
that  reaches  above  the  clouds. 

The  truth  is,  Mr.  J.,  in  these  paragraphs,  has  served  up  a  re-hash 
of  some  former  speculations  of  his  on  this  subject  which  he  evidently 
regards  with  too  much  favor  to  leave  them  among  the  eamvim  of  mm- 
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til  Btatos  lonesince  passed  through,  and  for  the  most  part  finally 
Abandoned.  We  give  two  or  three  extracts  from  his  ^^  MisceUanies.'' 
Bj  re-asserting  this  idea  the  presumption  is  fair,  that  be  would  except 
due  from  those  portions  of  his  former  publications  which  he  now  re- 


^  The  Old  theology  makes  creation  a  voltmtary  procednie  on  God's  part,  or  a  dia- 
JDct  exhibition  of  wii/,  and  hence  makes  God  unperHact  or  finite.  For  will  has  no 
ifter  foontwn  than  want,  and  to  fed  a  want  in  anv  respect  is  to  feel  bo  ikr  finrth  in- 
;  to  oneself,  and  to  be  insufficient  to  oneselt  is  the  very  citadel  and  armory  of 
.tiim.  The  New  tbeolo^,  on  the  other  hand,  makes  creation  a  por^  tpon- 
r  prooedore  on  the  part  of  God.  That  is  to  say,  it  declares  God  creatm,  not 
km^  any  efibrt  of  will,  but  in  Himself,  thus  without  effiyrt  God  is  iofiilia^  ae^Te, 
wbTe  tn  se,or  in  His  very  self,  and  not  as  we  are  throogh  oar  natural  passions  or  wants. 
Ajd  to  be  active  in  oneself,  and  not  by  pressure  of  one's  nature,  is  obviously  to  be 
Cfeadve.  Hence  the  New  theology  declares  that  God  creates  or  gives  being  to  the 
uuverse,  not  by  his  will,  but  by  Himself.  He  alone  it  is,  and  not  His  will,  as  diicri- 
nnated  by  the  Old  theology  from  Himself,  which  creates  or  gives  being  to  things."— 
P.  152. 

^  Our  infantile  or  unscientific  theologies  envisage  creation  purely  as  an  historical 
proceaa,  or  as  a  phenomenon  of  time  and  8pa<)e,  and  allege  that  we  have  a  literally 
oaet  record  of  it  in  the  Mosaic  and  other  histories.  They  reeard  creation  as  an 
Ml  of  God-s  arbitrary  will,  in  contradistinction  to  His  Sssential  perfections,  or  his 
Lore  and  Wisdom,  and  hence  reduce  it  from  a  rational  or  graduated  process  involv- 
iig  »  sphere  of  ends,  a  sphere  of  means,  and  a  sphere  of  effects,  into  a  mere  brute 
■eebamsm.  But  all  this  is  very  puerile,  as  an  attentive  examination  will  not  £ul 
to  ahow. 

^History  means  the  succession  of  events  in  time  and  space.  Now  if  creation  be 
IB  luatorical  &ct,  it  falls  of  course  within  the  limits  of  time  and  space.  But  if  so, 
thfti  is  if  creation  CeiII  within  time  and  space,  then  there  must  have  been  a  time 
when  creation  was  not,  and  a  space  where  it  was  not.  But  B|>aoe  and  time  have  a 
purely  snbjective  or  intellectual  existence.  They  have  no  existence  per  u:  no  ex- 
iitence  apart  from  the  finite  understanding :  they  are  simply  names  of  the  most 
general  laws  or  modes  by  which  mv  senses  acquire  knowledge.  Hence  if  you  take 
twaj  creation,  and  allow  time  and  space  to  survive,  jou  of  course  necessarily  make 
them  attach  to  the  Creator,  since  He  is  the  only  living  subject  that  remains :  you 
sake  them  laws  or  modes  of  his  perception  also,  and  consequentiy  finite  his  exist- 
noe.  But  a  finite  creator  is  an  absuraity,  is  a  contradiction.  Hence  the  infinitude 
of  the  Creator  bbds  you  to  deny  an  historical  creation,  forbids  you  to  suppose  that 
God*s  creation  fidls  within  the  nmits  of  space  and  time.'' — P.  320. 

"  The  New  theology  denies  that  creation  is  an  exhibition  of  the  divine  wiU,  strictiy  so 
called,  and  affirms  it  to  be  an  operation  rather  of  the  essential  perfection  of  €h)d,  an  out- 
growth of  His  very  sdf  hood,  so  to  speak,  in  which  case  of  course  it  is  the  very  image  of 
Tmnn.thr  very  model  of  order.  It  claims  that  the  whole  beinj^  of  God,  not  His  power 
OMre^v  but  His  love  and  wisdom,  in  short,  His  total  selfhood,  is  implicated  in  creation, 
and  consequentiy  that  the  creature's  welfare  is  as  assured  as  (^od's  0¥m  perfection." — 
P.  155. 

Creation,  therefore,  according  to  Mr.  J.,  is  an  immanent  act  of  the 
Deity,  and  not  to  be  conceived  of  as  coming  at  all  within  the  domain  of 
Space  and  Time.  It  is  the  result  not  ot  a  voluntary  Jiat^  bnt  of  a 
epofitaneous  prompting^  eternally  operating  in  the  depths  of  the  Divine 
Being.  He  creates  not  by  special  volition,  but  by  the  necessity  of  his 
natnre.  Mr.  J.  does  not  therefore  admit  that  creation  is  to  be  properly 
termed  a  ^^  physical  phenomenon  or  an  act  of  Grod."  This  position,  how- 
ever, leaves  the  whole  subject  clouded  with  doubt  and  dimcnlty  so  lonff 
as  Uie  reader  is  not  instructed  as  to  the  nature  of  that  creative  act  which 
is  not  physical.  Creation  viewed  as  ^^  a  physical  phenomenon,''  evi- 
dently stands  in  his  mind  as  the  antithesis  of  some  kind  of  creation 
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which  is  not  physical,  and  in  re^rd  to  this  the  reader  is  left  in  the  jjj 

dark.    Whatever  be  the  intrinsic  natnre  of  the  creative  act,  it  pro-  ^ 

daces  physical  results,  and  its  products  come,  too,  necessarily  within,  t 

the  categories  of  time  and  space.    But  to  this  point  of  his  reasoning  ? 

we  shall  soon  have  occasion  to  advert  again.  ^ 

Mr.  J.'s  views  of  creation  stand  in  close  relation  to  his  views  of  God,  j 

as  being  in  no  way  exterior^  but  wholly  interior  to  the  universe  which  , 

has  emanated  from  him.     On  this  head  a  recurrence  to  his  early  \ 

volume  affords  us  a  good  degree  of  illustrative  light,  while  following  . 

the  sometimes  mystical  course  of  the  argument  in  the  present  worL  ^ 

In  the  section  of  the  "  Miscellanies''  entitled  "  God,"  we  have  the  '\ 

enucleation  which  will  perhaps  yield  us  the  most  assistance  in  getting  > 

hold  of  the  peculiar  phases  of  his  system  so  far  as  this  matter  of  ere-  ^ 

ation  is  concerned.  ^ 

^  €k)d  IS  essentially  active,  or  active  in  se.    And  to  be  essentialli/  active,  to  be  active     , 
in  Yirtue  of  one's  very  self,  and  not  merely  by  virtue  of  one's  will,  is  to  be  creativk."— 
P.  342. 

"  Snch  accordingly  is  the  distinctive  character  we  ascribe  to  God,  namely,  that  He    ' 
creates  or  gives  bemg  to  all  things.    It  is  not  that  He  acts  from  an  end  or  obiect  to  t    - 
result,  bat  that  He  creates.    The  dififorenoe  between  creating  and  acting,  is  the  difiv-    i 
ence  between  spontaneity  and  will.    To  create  is,  in  plain  English,  to  give  being  to 
things,  and  the  giving  bemg  to  things  is  obviously  not  a  voluntary  but  a  spontaneon 
procedure.    For  to  have  a  will  in  regard  to  things  implies  that  the  things  themaelTCi 
are  alreadjr  in  being,  or  stand  related  to  your  aflR»ction  and  thought,  and  therefore  limit 
your  activity  to  some  modification  of  their  form,  or  their  relation  to  other  thioj^ 
Action  is  voluntary  and  phenomenal  merely,  dating  from  the  surface  or  extremitm. 
Creation  is  spontaneous  and  substantial,  dating  from  the  very  centre  or  selfhood.    The 
one  is  a  finite  fact  necessarily  built  up  of  space  and  time.    The  other  is  an  infinite  and 
eternal  fact,  or  a  fact  which  utterly  ignores  both  space  and  time. 

"  For  the  very  idea  of  creating  is  the  giving  being  to  things  spontaneously,  or  by  vir- 
tue of  one's  proper  selfhood  alone.  If  God  made  things  out  of  pre-existent  matter 
only,  we  should  then  not  call  Him  a  creator,  but  only  a  nmkcr,  like  ourselves.  No,  we 
say, '  He  makes  all  thing[s  out  of  nothing,'  meaning  thereby  that  He  creates  them,  or 
gives  bein^  to  them  by  his  proper  selfhood  or  substance  alone.  He  himself  constitutes 
die  sole  being  of  the  universe.  And  consequently  since  He  is  infinite  and  eternal,  the 
being  of  the  things  transcends  the  spheres  of  space  and  time.  Their  phenomenality,  or 
appearance  to  our  sensuous  intelligence,  involves  space  and  time ;  out  their  being— 
tneir  substance — is  God  himself,  and  is  therefore  botn  infinite  or  devoid  of  space,  and 
eternal  or  devoid  of  time.  There  never  was  a  space  where  nor  a  time  when  things 
hef^  to  bet  because  as  God  himself  constitutes  the  being  of  all  things,  their  being  dis- 
claims a  temporal  and  spatial  origin.  Their  being  begins  and  ends  onl^  in  iimnitP 
goodness,  truth,  and  bcautv,  and  knows  no  finite  tenure.  Their  phenommality,  their 
sdf-consciousness,  or  manifestation  to  the  senses,  is,  I  admit,  utterly  conditioned  in 
space  and  time  :  but  clearly  the  sensible  manifestation  of  a  thing,  or  its  self<!onsciou»- 
nesB,  does  not  give  it  being.  On  the  contrary,  the  phenomenality  of  a  thing  always 
presupposes  its  being. 

**  (rod's  perfection  then  being  creative  and  standing  therefore  in  Himself  alone,  it  'is 
quite  evident  that  it  disclaims  both  physical  and  moral  qualities,  disclaims  in  fact  all 
passivity.  In  ascribing  a  universal  creation  to  Him  we  necessarily  deny  Him  all  sacb 
perfection  as  accrues  ah  extra,  or  ctows  out  of  his  relations  to  other  beings,  because 
as  He  constitutes  the  being  of  all  things,  nothing  can  by  possibility  be  exterior^  to 
Him.  He  must  of  necessity  embosom  all  things  that  have  being.  Thus  His  perfection 
is  destitute  both  of  phy»cal  and  moral  dimension.  He  can  have  no  spatial  or  bodily 
dimension,  because  tnis  would  imply  finiteness  or  life  external  to  Him,  and  so  deny  Hu 
omnipresence  in  creation.  And  He  must  be  equally  free  of  moral  dimension,  because 
morauty  implies  fellowship  or  quality,  and  who  is  God's  fellow  or  equal  ? 

"  Thus  in  ascribing  to  God  His  true  infinitude,  an  essential  perfection,  a  perfectioD 
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b1i  inhereB  in  himself,  and  denies  any  aeddental  Mnroe,  we  peoeBSwrlly  evdade  all 
Boal  mod  moral  attribntes  from  Him.  We  assign  Him  in  fkct  a  pnrely  ideal  per- 
lity.  He  is  eesentiallj  active,  active  not  in  his  hands  and  feet  merely,  as  we  are, 
active  in  AtniM//*— that  is,  creative,  or  giving  being  to  all  tlungs.  His  pecnliaritr, 
{lorvy  his  perfection  as  we  have  seen,  lies  in  giving  bein£[  to  all  thinp— not  in 
ig*  them  form  merely  or  relative  being— bat  absoiate  bemff  or  being  in  Himself. 

clearly  he  who  creates  all  things,  He  who  gives  being  to  the  universe  of  things 
xehmded  within  space  and  time,  doa  not  htmdffaU  witkin  that  tifitverte,  is  him- 
itterly  independent  of  space  and  time  :  that  is  to  say  claims  a  pnrely  ideal  being." 

342. 

ETe  have  been  thus  copious  in  our  extracts,  inasmuch  as  the  ideas 
)  advanced  will  be  found,  we  are  persuaded,  to  lie  at  the  founda- 
of  Mr.  J.'s  theosophy  and  to  afford  a  key  to  many  rather  puzzling 
tHges  in  the  work  before  us.  It  will  he  seen  that,  by  making 
ition  an  eternal  emanation  from  the  divine  essence,  and  making 
i  essence  the  every  where  present  soul  of  the  universe,  he  is  led 
unnaturally  to  that  view  of  the  non-exteriority  of  the  Creator  to 
creature  which  is  so  prominent  in  his  reasonings,  and  on  the  ground 
''hich  he  affirms  the  identity  of  the  objective  and  the  subjective 
X  the  Deity.  We  can  see  accordingly  how,  from  his  point  of  view, 
ihoald  deny  creation  to  be  an  outward  physical  act  of  omnipotence, 
charge  a  sross  naturalism  upon  those  who  hold  it.  Tomtber  with 
^  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  a  latent  leaning  towaras  such  an 
itification  of  the  finite  creature  with  the  infinite  Creator  as  shall 
e  the  effect  virtually  to  deaden  the  sense  of  individufd  responsibi- 
,  or,  in  New  Ohurcn  phrase,  to  sink  the  human  j>roprium  in  the 
ine  all-in-all-ness.  Of  this  tendency  farther  traces  appear  in  the 
del  of  the  volume. 

Tow  we  do  not  assume  at  present  to  controvert  the  abstract  soundness 
llr.  J.'s  position.  Indeea,  we  are  fall^  satisfied  for  ourselves,  that 
prevailing  ideas  of  creation  are  as  wide  of  the  truth  as  they  can 
i  be,  inasmuch  as  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  production  of  something 
of  nothing  by  a  simple .;Ea^  of  the  Divine  volition,  than  which  no 
ater  absurdity  can  be  conceived ;  still  we  are  not  prepared  to  admit 
t  Mr.  J.'s  theory,  with  all  its  sweeping  corollaries,  is  the  correct 
u  We  are  conscious  of  an  inward  revolt  against  any  presentation 
he  sabject  which  goes  to  ignore  the  fact  of  man's  being  gifted  with 
r€fpritim  from  which  he  is  to  act  as  of  himself^  though  he  still  ac- 
iwledges  the  all  of  his  life  and  his  sufficiency  to  be  in  the  Lord, 
thont  consciously  holding  to  that  gross  conception  of  the  Deity 
ich  would  regard  him  as  ^^  subject  to  natural  conditions,  that  is,  as 
object  of  sensible  vision,  or  as  a  phenomenon  of  external  nature," 
have  still  a  secret  distrust  of  any  such  view  of  our  inbeing  in  the 
rine  as  would  imply  that,  because  God  was  infinitely  beyond  the 
sibility  of  being  affected  by  the  distinctions  of  good  and  evil,  there- 
)  we  may  rejoice  in  the  like  prerogative,  and  feel  no  disturbance  at 
sight  of  terrestrial  or  infernal  abominations.  We  do  not  suppose, 
^urse,  that  Mr.  J.  would  formulate  any  such  propositions  as  we 
re  now  stated,  but  we  do  see  for  ourselves  that  his  theory  leads  in 
t  direction,  and  we  recognize  it  even  in  the  first  page  of  his  Preface, 
ich  sounds  the  key-note  of  his  whole  volume. 
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*'  Natural  religion  aiBrms  the  abaiduteDen  of  morality.  It  sappoees  that  the  gooc 
and  the  eril  man,  the  angd  and  the  devil,  are  intriDsdcally  or  enentiaUv  difiereut  ^ 
sons ;  and  that  the  Diyine  attitude  towards  the  one  coneequently  is  ftiU  of  maligmtj 
and  towards  the  other  fall  of  wrath.** 

He  evidently  goes  against  this  natural  religion,  because  it  affirms 
such  an  intrinsic  and  essential  difference  between  the  good  and  the 
bad,  between  angel  and  devil,  forcing  upon  us  the  inference  that  h<; 
himself  does  not  acknowledge  any  such  difference,  and  conveying  also 
the  idea,  that  Dr.  Beecher's  hypothesis  can  be  successfully  met  only 
by  establishing  the  truth  of  the  above  position,  that  saint  and  sinner, 
angel  and  devu,  are  intrinsically  upon  a  par  in  the  divine  estimation 
than  which  a  dogma  more  essentially  pernicious,  and  more  directlv 
antagonistic  to  the  teachings  of  the  J^ew  Ohurch  could  by  no  possi- 
bility be  broached.  We  are  ready  to  admit  that  there  is  a  conceivable 
sense  in  which  a  certain  primitive  identity  or  community  of  state  mav 
be  aflirmed  of  all  men  and  spirits,  but  we  still  object  to  the  use  of  this 
strong  language  from  the  &ct,  that  such  truth  as  it  contains  is  inti 
mately  involved  with  other  truths  of  a  fundamental  bearing,  whicl 
Mr.  J.  must  be  aware  his  orthodox  readers  are  not  at  present  prepared 
to  admit.  Why,  then,  repel  inquiry  by  shocking  prejudice  so  rudel] 
in  the  outset  ?  Mr.  J.'s  constructive  statement  is,  that  the  good  an( 
the  evil  man  are  intrinsically  and  essentially  the  same ;  but  does  h 
not  perceive  that  the  opposite  school  will  at  once  reply,  that  the  ver; 
fact  that  the  terms  gooa  sjid  evil,  can  be  predicated  ot  any  being,  show 
that  a  character  has  actually  been  formed,  and  freely  formed,  an< 
that  this  fact,  by  supposing  individual  responsibility,  does  put  a  diffei 
ence  between  the  two  which  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  ignore,  or  t 
suppose  that  the  Lord  hii^self  ignores.  In  thus  replying  they  stanc 
we  conceive,  upon  impregnable  ground ;  and  though  wo  reject,^  c 
course,  as  heartily  as  he  does,  the  dogma  of  divine  wrath  as  burnin 
against  any  of  his  creatures,  yet  that  there  is  a  diverse  relation  m 
tained  by  the  good  and  the  evil  respectively  to  the  nature  and  acting 
of  the  Deity,  which  has  the  virtual  effect  of  wrath,  is  a  thrice  sacre 
truth,  never  to  be  lost  sight  of  without  the  most  pernicious  consequeD 
ces  to  the  interests  of  morality  in  the  world.  We  think,  therefore,  i 
should  be  well  considered  how  much  is  gained  by  pulling  down  Di 
Beecher's  temple  of  falsities  about  his  ears,  provided  there  is  to  be  bg 
up  in  its  place  a  fabric  so  loosely  compactea  in  its  moral  jointures  a 
that  which  wc  recognize  in  the  above  presentation. 

From  the  cosmoTogical  stand-point  Mr.  J.  proceeds  to  discuss  tb 
constitution  of  morality.  If  the  creation  be  a  physical  act  of  Got 
the  phenomena  of  the  moral  world  ho  holds  to  bo  strictly  unintell 
gible.  The  fact  of  creation  being  an  act  of  arbitrary  will  or  power  o 
the  part  of  the  Deity,  He  himself  becomes  responsible  for  whateyc 
results  follow,  and  the  creature  is  discharged  from  all  accountabiht 
in  the  premises.  He  cannot  reflect  upon  himself,  for  self-consciou 
ness  implies  rationality  and  self-will,  which  in  this  case  is  preclude 
by  his  absolute  subjection  to  the  will  or  power  of  another.  Mors 
consciousness,  or  the  consciousness  of  self  nood,  becomes  possible  1 
the  creature  only  in  so  far  as  be  is  the  subject  of  a  rational  experien( 
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invglying  the  prooeaaion  of  ^fu2f,  ea/ugesy  and  effwU.    A  parely  abso- 
lute creifti0ii  is  inoanirifltent*with  all  this. 

Hie  poBitioDB  above  stated  are  applied  by  Mr.  J.  to  Adam  in  the 
following  language : — 

"  Now  1 8S7  thst  the  life  of  which  Adam  under  these  circamstances  stood  poeseased, 
eoold  only  Iwre  been  a  phjrical  life,  or  the  life  of  the  senses.  He  could  only  have  been 
in  other  wordB  the  abject  ohUd  of  nature.  Becanse  moral  life  is  inconceivable  without 
ratiooai  ezperi8nce»or  the  ezperienoe  of  a  selfhood  saperior  to  bis  nntural  organization, 

""        >  Adam.    lie  was  created 

_  is  exi>erience  from  miunte 
1  only  be  an  experience  of  sensation.  The  colors,  the 
y  ihs  melb,  the  tastes,  the  feeb  of  nature,  these  constituted  the  world  of  his  ex- 
pcrieooSp  sod  the  conseioagneBi  of  a  selfhood,  or  of  an  interior  and  superior  life,  was 
dmp^  imposrible.  Even  if,  as  the  hypothesis  allows,  he  knew  his  Maker,  he  could 
onhr  KDOw  Him  as  also  subject  to  natural  conditions,  that  is,  as  an  object  of  sensible 
finm,  or  as  a  i^ienomenon  of  external  Nature."* 

It  is  possible  these  consequences  may  be  justly  deduced  from  the 

Emises,  but  we  confess  to  some  obtnseness  in  regard  to  the  premises. 
.  J.  speaks  frequently  but  denyingly  of  creation  as  ^^  a  physical  act 
of  GJod  " — ^^  an  outwora  act  of  Deity'' — "  an  act  of  his  arbitrary  power 
or  will " — and  he  is  positive  that  if  this  be  a  true  view  of  creation,  "  the 
creature  is  ipw  facto  incapable  of  drawing  a  moral  breath."  Now,  as 
we  have  already  intimated,  we  are  not  entirely  certain  what  Mr.  J. 
means  in  speaking  of  creation  as  a  physical  or  mitward  act,  or  how 
he  would  distinguish  this  false  idea  of  creation  from  the  true  one. 
He  has  nowhere  defined  ^ea«%  his  idea  of  the  actual  j)roce68.  He 
speaks  indeed  of  God's  being  essentially  creative,  but  this  does  not  of 
itself  explain  the  process  as  contradistinguished  from  that  which  he 
rejects.  Feuerbach,  who  is  profound  if  not  sound,  says,  "  Gk)d  pro- 
duces the  world  outside  himself;  at  first  it  is  only  an  idea,  a  plan,  a 
resolve ;  now  it  becomes  an  act,  and  then  it  steps  forth  out  of  God 
as  distinct  and,  relatively,  at  least*  a  self-subsistent  object.  When, 
therefore,  the  world  is  posited  outside  of  God,  God  is  posited  by  Him- 
self, is  distinguished  from  the  world."  A  spiritual  agent  acting 
spiritually  may  produce  a  physical  effect,  and  such  is  the  creation  of 
the  universe.  We  are  not  of  course  to  imagine  that  the  Deity  created 
the  world  by  a  handicraft  process  as  an  earthly  artizan  fabricate.^  a 
machine ;  and  yet  nothing  is  clearer  than  that  a  material  as  well  as 
an  intellectual  world,  has  emanated  from  the  creative  will  of  Jehovah, 
and  if  this  be  riot  properly  termed  a  physical  act,  Mr.  J.  was  bound 
to-  inform  his  readers  what  idea  he  would  have  them  attach  to  the 
term  creation.  We,  however,  do  not  say  it  is  a  physical  act,  for  such 
is  by  no  means  our  belief,  but  we  say  that  it  behoved  Mr.  J.  to  define 
the  genuine  idea  more  clearly,  so  that  the  falsity  of  the  false  might 
be  apparent  to  his  readers.  At  present,  we  venture  to  say,  it  is  not 
apparent,  and  the  difficulty  of  jcrrasping  the  exact  notion  on  this  head, 
which  he  would  reject,  makes  it  difficult  also  to  perceive  clearly  the 
neonts  which  he  amrms  to  exist  between  the  above  erroneous  idea  of 
creation  and  the  several  asserted  consequences  touching  morality. 
Here  again,  "  they  of  the  contrary  part"  will  doubtless  inquire  wliy 
VOL.  vra.  19 
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it  is  that  the  "  very  existence  of  morality  in  man  is  cut  off  by  the 
theory  in  question,  and  hew  it  is,  if  creation  be  what  he  terms  an 
outward  act  of  Deity,  it  is  ^^  instantly  clear  that  He  alone  is  responsi- 
ble for  all  its  contents.''  Tlie  fact  of  creation's  being  originsdly  a 
transitive  process,  passing  over  from  the  spiritual  to  the  natural  plane, 
or  from  the  world  of  causes  to  the  world  of  effects,  does  not  of  itself, 
that  we  can  see,  necessarily  make  the  Creator  alone  responsible  for  all 
the  moral  results  that  may  follow,  because  we  do  not  see  how  man,  on 
this  hypothesis,  must  of  necessity  be  incapable  of  free  responsible 
action  any  more  than  if  created  rational  and  accountable  on  some 
other  principle,  of  which  at  the  same  time  Mr.  J.  does  not  see  fit  to 
give  us  an  exact  idea.  On  the  common  theory,  man  is  a  raiumal  and 
fi  free  being  though  we  agree  with  Mr.  J.  that  the  prevalent  assump- 
tions on  this  score  inculcate  what  is  utterly  incredible  and  gratuitouB. 
Man  could  not  have  leaped  in  an  instant  from  the  hand  of  his  Maker 
to  the  heights  of  moral  experience.  He  must  have  passed  through 
preliminary  stages  of  knowled^  feeling,  and  various  life-lessons  be- 
fore he  could  have  been  charged  with  a  moral  responsibility  so  grave 
as  that  which  the  sacred  story,  viewed  in  the  letter,  represents  as  laid 
upon  him  in  the  precincts  of  Eden.  And  here  was  in  fact  the  point 
at  which  Mr.  J.  ought  to  have  introduced  the  true  teaching  conceru- 
ing  Adam,  as  not  the  name  of  an  individual,  but  of  a  church  ;  for  the 
elucidations  drawn  from  this  source  are  indispensable  as  a  corrective 
to  the  false  cosmology  against  which  he  so  earnestly,  and  in  the  main 
so  effectually,  protests.  %ut  prudential  reasons  of  some  kind  have  dic- 
tated silence  on  tliis  head,  and  the  omission  it  is  not  our  province  to 
supply.  We  do  not  say  that  the  tacit  recognition  of  the  individual 
Adam  vacates  the  entire  force  of  his  reasoning  in  respect  to  him,  but 
we  do  affirm  that  the  true  view  would  tend  greatly  to  eclaircise  the 
obscurities  of  the  subject. 

We  will  only  say  in  closing  the  present  section  of  our  critique,  that 
Mr.  J.  has  very  successfully  shown  that,  whatever  lapses  or  defects 
may  be  detected  in  his  own  theory,  the  popular  and  accredited  dog- 
mas respecting  the  probation  of  Adam  cannot  stand  for  an  hour  the 
searching  ordeal  of  the  New  Church  analysis.  Much  nearer  the  truth 
is  the  remark  of  one  of  the  old  schoolmen,  that  "  Adam  was  God's 
little  boy,"  than  that  he  was,  according  to  orthodox  archeology,  God's 
grown  man.  In  the  nature  of  the  case  he  could  have  been  little  else 
than  a  moral  Casper  Hauser,  when  first  drawn  out  of  his  soul-crushing 
incarceration,  with  the  tender  flesh  of  an  infant  and  the  correspond- 
ing feeble  faculties  of  an  imbecile. 

But  more  in  the  sequel. 

(7V>  he  continued.) 
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ARTICLE   YI. 

EXTRACTS 

FBOM   SWEDENBOBG^S  SPIRirUAL   DIABT. 

{Cantinvidfrom  p.  233.) 

Conce9*9iing  angelic  Madea  of  Speech. 

1894.  It  was  given  me  to  day  to  examine  very  closely  how  the  case 
\  with  angelic  modes  of  speech,  which  are  exceedingly  difficnlt  of 
omprehension  to  man  in  the  body,  so  mnch  so  indeed  that  I  should 
carcely  suppose  them  capable  of  being  generally  grasped  by  the 
nman  intellect ;  as  they  are  virtually  inexpressible.  There  are  many 
nowledges  with  which  the  human  mind  ought  to  be  imbued  before  it 
an  perceive  them  even  by  a  general  idea.  In  order  to  convey  some- 
rhat  of  them  I  would  observe,  that  in  one  simple  idea  of  the'human 
lind  tliere  are  things  indefinitely  various  whicn  are  apprehended  by 
lan  as  a  kind  of  most  general  one  or  unit,  the  interiors  of  this  idea 
eing  perceived  by  the  mterior  angels,  and  the  still  more  interior  and 
imost  things  by  the  more  interior  and  inmost  angels.  Thus  while  the 
leneral  of  3ie  idea  appears  to  the  interior  angels,  forming  a  scarcely 
pprcciable  element  of  their  thought,  this  unfolds  itself  mto  inderf- 
ite  particulars  comprehensible  by  the  still  more  intmor  angels,  and 
0  also  by  the  inmost. 

1895.  The  case  is  similar  in  regard  to  spiritual  and  to  celestial  ideas, 
r  those  which  arc  merely  the  ideas  of  things,  and  those  which  have 
elation  to  the  affections,  ror  they  are  distinct. 

1896.  Thus,  for  instance,  while  the  Lord's  Prayer  was  being  utter- 
d,  there  was  in  each  single  idea,  though  understood  simply  by  man 
.nd  sometimes  according  to  the  terms  as  they  conveyed  a  merely  hu- 
aan  sense,  a  sense  perceived  by  the  angels  replete  with  interior,  more 
nterior,  and  inmost  things. 

1897.  Things  corporeal  and  worldly  serve  the  spirits  for  a  subject  or 
eceptacle,  as  it  were,  of  the  idea  ;  natural  things,  such  as  the  signifi- 
ations  of  ideas  or  words,  to  the  angels  of  the  interior  heavens ;  spirit- 
lal  things  t^^  the  angels  of  the  more  interior  heaven ;  and  celestial 
hings  to  the  angels  of  the  inmost  heaven.  There  is,  therefore,  an 
iscent  through  degrees,  and  through  correspondences,  such  as  I  believe 
10  mortal  understands,  on  which  acc^nmt  a  great  many  things  art- 
o  be  previously  learnt  before  one  can  comprehend  even  a  very  gene- 
al  idea  of  the  modes  of  angelic  speech. — 174S,  April  25. 

1898.  Those  most  general  or  unitary  things  which  are  the  least 
elements  of  ideas  or  the  simple  perceptions  of  every  man,  spirit,  and 
ingel,  are  the  recipients  or  receptacles,  as  it  were,  in  which  indefinite 
varieties  of  higher  ideas  are  comprehended  ;  and  these,  as  was  obsorv- 
)d,  are  in  men  and  spirits  corporeal  or  worldly  things ;  in  the  angels 
)f  the  interior  heaven,  patural  or  spiritual,  or  lower  celestial  things ; 
md  in  the  angels  of  the  inmost  heaven,  things  spiritual,  and  so  on. 
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1899.  An  idea  [on  the  subject]  may  also  be  ^ned  from  the  objects 
of  sight,  whether  of  the  animal  or  vegetable  kingdom ;  in  these  it  is 
onl^  the  very  outmost  things  that  come  within  the  reach  of  the  eye, 
while  yet  every  thing  exterior  originates  from  inmosts,  and  yet  the  eye 
has  no  access  to  these  inmosts,  except  through  various  degrees. 

Concerning  the  SpJiereB  of  Spirits. 

1900.  I  have  formerly  spoken,  if  I  mistake  not,  of  spheres,  but 
only  of  their  extension  and  power  of  action  :  much  remains  to  be  said 
of  their  nature  and  quality,  but  at  present  I  remark  simply  that  thej 
possess  very  wonderful  properties,  and  naay  be  compared  to  other 
spheres  [or  atmospheres]  which  either  agree  or  disa^ee,  and,  as  it 
were,  coalesce  or  clash  with  each  other.  Those  spirits  which  are  at 
variance  with  each  otlier  perceive  in  an  instant  what  is  opposed  to 
them,  and  by  their  sphere,  as  it  were,  convert  it  into  such  thinss  as 
agree ;  nay,  this  holds  even  in  regard  to  the  minuter  things  wnich 
enter  into  the  composition  of  the  spheres  of  others.  Spheres  of  this 
kind  appear  in  men,  but  of  a  somewhat  gross  quality.  The  spheres 
of  malignant  spirits  pervert  so  insensibly  good  thoughts  into  evil  ones, 
according  to  every  variety  of  circumstance  which  is  present  to  man^s 
idea,  that  neither  man  nor  spirit  can  by  any  means  know  that  such  is 
the  £EU!t,  and  unless  it  bad  been  given  to  reflect  upon  the  subject,  and 
to  array  it  distinctly  before  the  mind,  and  to  know  who  the  spirit  was 
and  where  he  was,  I  could  never  have  known  that  facts  of  this  nature 
existed.  Provided  a  man  knows  what  is  good  and  true,  and  what  is 
appropriate  to  these  principles,  and  they  will  turn  all  that  according 
to  their  genius,  so  that  whatever  is  in  the  memory  of  a  man  they  wiu 
bend  it  [to  suit  their  purposes]. — 1748,  April  29. 

1901.  The  sphere  of  any  one  who  is  in  knowledges  can  by  no 
means  be  amended,  unless  he  be  in  faith  towards  the  Lord ;  espe- 
ciallv  unless  he  believes  that  the  Lord  rules  all  and  every  thing  per- 
tainmg  to  him,  and  that  there  is  no  life  except  the  Lord's  life ;  other- 
wise the  sphere  of  the  man  remains  as  it  is,  and  he  is  governed  by  a 
similar  kind  of  spirits,  etc.,  etc. 

That  very  little  Ci^edit  is  to  he  given  to  Spirits  speaking. 

1902.  Nothing  is  more  familiar  to  spirits  who  speak  than  to  say 
that  a  thing  is  so  or  so ;  for  they  think  that  they  know  every  thing, 
and  indeed  solemnly  assert  that  it  is  so,  when  yet  it  is  not  so.  From 
experiments  made  several  times,  it  may  be  evident  of  what  quality 
they  are,  and  how  they  are  to  be  believed  :  when  it  is  asked  [of  them] 
how  this  or  that  is,  then  one  after  another  says  that  it  is  so,  one  differ- 
ently from  another ;  even  if  there  were  a  hundred,  one  would  say 
differently  from  another ;  and  indeed  for  the  time  with  confidence,  as 
if  it  were  so,  when  yet  it  is  not  so.  As  soon  as  they  notice  any  thing 
which  they  do  not  know,  they  immediately  say  it  is  so  and  so ;  besides 
very  many  other  proofs  that  they  speak  as  if  they  knew,  yet  they  do 
not  know. — 1748,  May  3. 
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That  Souls  after  Death  do  not  know  that  they  ate  in  the  other  Zifsj 
unUee  hy  means  cf  Reflection  granted  them. 

1903.  Thftt  soals  loee  nothing  of  the  thinas  which  they  had  in  the 
life  of  the  body,  yon  will  see  every  where  afimrmed ;  thus  they  neither 
know  nor  can  Imow  that  they  are  in  the  other  life,  bat  [suppoee]  that 
they  are  in  the  world,  inasmuch  as  they  are  without  that  reflection 
which  is  excited  by  things  stored  up  in  the  memory,  nor  is  that  which 
is  in  the  memory  excited  except  by  means  of  objects,  and  objects  are 
Dot  presented  unless  by  those  who  are  in  society  together.  Befletiion 
is  also  giyen,  but  by  the  Lord,  that  they  are  in  the  other  liie. 

l&M.  Moreover,  that  without  reflection  they  can  not  know  that 
they  are  in  the  other  life  may  appear  from  the  nature  of  reflection,^  as 
man  does  not  know  the  distances  of  objects  without  reflecting  upon 
what  intervenes,  nor  can  he  jud^e  of  times  but  in  the  same  manner. 
And  80  of  many  other  things  besides ;  for  reflection  enables  a  man  to 
imow  the  quality  and  quantity  of  any  thing. — 1748,  May  7. 

1905.  Of  what  nature  the  reflection  oi  spirits  and  angels  is,  and 
upon  what  subjects  exercised,  it  would  be  endless  to  speak,  for  without 
reflection  there  is  no  life. 

1905^.  By  means  of  reflections  given,  spirits  saw  through  me,  as 
they  dfkoitimes  confessed.  Whenever  it  was  granted  me  that  they 
should  reflect  upon  objects,  they  confessed  that  wey  saw  them,  as  they 
sre  seen  among  men,  but  not  otherwise  than  through  me.  Inasmuch 
then  as  men  do  not  [^nerally]  believe  themselves  to  be  governed  by 
means  of  spirits,  such  a  reflection  cannot  be  given  them ;   wherefore 

?>irit8  do  not  see  through  man,  but  only  know  from  his  interiora. 
his  was  very  often  made  manifest  to  me,  so  that  spirits  could  see 
each  particidar  object  that  was  in  the  world,  as  well  as  what  was  in 
the  imagination  and  in  the  thought.  While  the  gate  of  the  mind  is 
thus  open  towards  heaven,  there  is  given  a  certain  continual  reflection, 
whence  is  a  communication  of  spirits  with  man,  and  thence  they  know 
Uiat  they  are  not  the  men  with  whom  they  are. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


REV.  MR.  BARRETT'S  REPLY  TO  J.  YOUNG  SCAMMON. 

We  insert  the  following  rejoinder  of  our  Br.  Barrett  with  a  certain  degree  of  reluctanea, 
ioaamuch  as  we  had  hoped  he  would  not  have  felt  caUed  upon  to  notice  in  pub&c  the  brief 
allusioiis  of  Br.  Scaminon,  and  inasmuch  as  we  are  sorry  to  have  our  pages  made  the  Ofyui 
for  proclaiming  the  eiistence  of  such  diverse  ^ews  among  brethren  as  to  the  tme  faiteresli 
and  order  of  the  New  Church.  But  as  there  seems  to  be  some  ground  hi  the  tenor  of  Mr. 
ScammoQ^s  letter  for  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Barrett,  we  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  dose  the  door 
of  admission  agahist  them.  The  question  mvolved  is  doubtless  somewhat  of  a  deHoate  om. 
Has  a  Tolontary  ecclesiastical  body,  rising  up  in  the  bosom  of  the  New  Church,  a  moral  right 
to  daim  exemption  from  criticism  on  the  part  of  those  who  do  not  see  fit  to  unite  t&eniehet 
iHthnciiergaiiiatioii?    Mr.  Scimmon  asks,  ^  Would  it  nol  be  the  partof  diiri^'ftr*?. 
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to  allow  his  brethren,  who  constitute  the  General  OonTontion,  to  pomie  their  own  course, 
end  cudeavor  to  perform  the  uses  they  see  in  such  manner  as  they  deeiu  wise  and  expedient, 
without  attempting  to  find  fkult  with  and  prejudice  their  action  in  edTanee  V  This  seems 
to  claim  the  exemption  alluded  to,  from  which  we  are  constrained  theoreticaUy  to  dissent, 
although  we  should  with  him  deny  that  it  was  consistent  with  diarity  to  attempt  to  create 
prejudice  *'  in  advance*'  against  any  measures  proposed  by  such  a  body.  We  bare  for  our- 
selres  the  firmest  conTiction  that  no  body  of  men  have  a  right  to  enter  into  even  a  tclvf>- 
Usry  organisadoD  involving  requisitions  with  whic|»  any  member  of  the  Lord's  Ghimsh  cannot 
0oiwdeii<totM/y  comply.  The  very  fact  that  such  compliance  must  be  withheld,  is  proof 
positive  that  the  proposed  organintion  is  wrong,  inaimuch  as  it  is  imtioadble  that  any  mea 
enre  can  be  aceording  to  Divine  order  which  necessitates  the  disagreement  of  partiea,  each  of 
which  is  eotuet«i»<toiM  in  its  views  of  duty  and  in  its  aim  to  walk  in  obedience  to  the  Lord> 
win.  It  is  no  adequate  reply  to  this  to  say,  that  the  individual  or  the  mfaiority  is  bound  to 
recede  and  yield  up  hb  conscientious  convictioDS  to  those  of  a  majority  of  his  brethran.  The 
lawa  of  the  Lord's  kingdom  know  nothing  of  the  obligatioa  of  a  minority  to  surrender  its  de- 
liberate judgment  of  truth  and  right  to  a  minority.  Nor  does  it  avaQ  to  set  up  a  oonnter- 
plea  of  conscience  and  say,  **  We  are  oonscientiously  convinced  that  such  an  order,  or 
such  an  institution  in  the  Church  is  required  by  the  Head  of  the  Church,  and  therefore 
we  assume  the  prerogative  of  forming  ourselves  into  such  an  order,  or  adopting  such  an 
institution,  though  we  do  not  require  othors  to  unite  with  us  if  they  do  not  see  the  matter 
as  wo  do.  We  leave  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  freedom  in  this  matter,  and  claim  the 
same  privilege  for  ourselves."  This  is  exceedingly  plausible,  and  yet  it  is  ikUacioua.  The 
ftot  that  such  a  step  will  inevitably  break  the  unity  of  the  Lord's  spiritual  body,  invests  it 
with  the  nature  of  schism,  and  therefore  proclaims  it  wrong.  In  a  state  of  true  church  or- 
der it  is  impossible  that  any  one  member,  or  any  number  of  memben  can  fed  that  to  be 
morally  binding  upon  him  or  them  which  at  tho  same  time  crosses  the  inmost  sool-oonric- 
Hon  of  a  brother  who  is  equally  intent  upon  knowing  and  doing  the  Lord's  will.  And 
however  it  may  appear  that  the  two  parties  stand  respectively  on  the  same  ground,  and 
that  the  one  is  as  oppressive  in  its  demands  as  the  other,  yet  in  fact  it  is  not  so.  The  po6i- 
tiou  of  ono  is  positive,  that  of  tho  other  negative.  Tho  advocate,  for  instance,  of  a  General 
Convention  as  a  fixed  ecclesiastical  ])olity  in  the  (Jhurch,  virtually  requires  me  to  join  it,  \w 
eauFe  he  feels  that  the  i^ame  motive  which  has  weighed  with  him  o\ufht  to  weigh  with  me, 
and  whatever  he  may  profess,  he  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  feel  so  kindly  and  chari 
tably  disposed  towards  me  in  uiy  standing  aloof  as  if  he  did  not  regard  me  as  one  who  vi^ 
practically  making  light  of  a  divine  precept.  He  does  therefore  in  reality  \wpo9c  sometlilog 
upon  mo  which  I  am  constrained  inwardly  to  resist.  But  I  impose  nothing  upon  him.  1 
demand  nothing  of  him  as  a  condition  of  fellowship  or  co-operation  which  can  impinge  at  all 
upon  his  conscience.  His  state  towards  me  is  one  of  positive  exaction,  mine  towards  liini  is 
merely  negative ;  and  this  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world.  We  do  by  no  means  sus- 
tain the  same  relation  to  each  other,  nor  does  our  conduct  meet  with  the  same  estimate  At 
the  tribunal  of  absolute  truth.  There  cannot  possibly  be  u  genuine  ground  for  the  consex^^y^- 
iioM  separation  of  brethren  in  tho  church,  especially  when  that  separation  will  inevitably  be 
attended  with  more  or  less  of  an  alienated  and  probittcred  state  of  feeling. 

In  view  of  the  above  considerations,  wc  bold  it  to  be  no  breach  of  charity  for  any  member 
ofthe  New  Church  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  General  Convention,  and  to  call  its  doings  in 
question  so  far  as  they  may.  strike  him  as  at  variance  with  the  true  spirit,  ends,  and  uses  of 
the  Lord's  kingdom.  Those  who  constitute  that  body  receive  in  common  with  their  dissent- 
ing brethren  the  grand  distinguishing  principles  of  the  New  Dispensation.  These  principles 
form  a  higher  law  of  union  and  brotherly  concord,  and  therefore  of  remonstrance  and  ad- 
iDODition,  than  the  mutual  dissent  does  of  disimion.    But  for  ourselves  we  should  plant  our 
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oppoatkn  to  the  General  CJonventioD,  not  so  much  on  the  ground  of  its  particular  acta  and 
proceedingi,  as  vpoii  the  ground  of  its  abetract  existence.  We  should  boldly  take  the  posi- 
tion that  as  hitherto  and  at  present  constituted  it  had  no  right  to  he — that  the  Tcry  funda- 
mental iMuds  of  its  existence  was  in  contraTenticm  of  the  true  genius  and  spirit  of  the  Lord's 
New  Church,  and  that  the  Church  oould  ne?er  trulj  prosper  tiU  it  was  utterly  abolished.  Wc 
are  in  nothing  more  fbDj  persuaded  than  that  no  advantages  secured  by  this  institution  can 
ooontemil  the  otHs  which  do  ineritably  grow  out  of  it,  which  are  in  fact  inseparable  from 
its  rery  bdng.  Apart  from  the  actual  woricing  of  the  machine,  the  simple  assertion  of  the 
principles  on  which  it  rests  are,  in  our  view,  fraught  with  mischief,  and  that  of  all  events 
which  eouM  occur  to  form  a  new  and  happy  era  in  the  histoiy  of  the  Church  in  our  country, 
the  most  signal  would  be  the  immediate  dissolution  and  disbanding  of  a  body  which  is  exert- 
faig  so  disastrous  an  hifiuence  on  the  charity  which  ought  to  rule  in  the  Lord's  kingdom  on 
the  earth.  We  are  of  course  perfectly  aware  of  the  light  in  which  these  sentiments  will  be 
viewed.  We  know  how  feeble  and  how  few  will  be  the  voices  responsive  to  our  judgment. 
We  are  aware,  too^  how  lofty  and  self-comphu»nt  will  be  tlio  contempt  entertained  of  our 
utterances  by  those  who  cannot  think  of  the  Church  except  as  embodied  in  a  conventional 
unity,  and  of  the  profound  regrets  of  those  who  are  inclined  to  favor  our  opinions,  that  we 
should  express  ourselves  in  such  emphatic  language.  But  these  things  move  us  not.  Wore 
we  asBored  that  we  stood  entirely  alone  in  this  opinion,  and  that  not  the  faintest  echo  of  ap- 
proval would  be  wafted  to  our  ears,  it  would  be  all  the  same.  We  have  weighed  well  our 
words  and  know  whereof  we  affirm.    "  We  have  believed,  therefore  have  we  spoken.'' 

Brooklyn,  April  27, 1855. 
Rey.  Gxqboe  Bush, 

DsAB  Bbothxr: — ^lu  the  last  No.  of  tho  lUpoBltoiy  is  a  commuDication  from  Mr. 
J.  YouDg  Scammon,  of  Chicago,  111.,  in  which  he  takes  your  correspondent "  F."  prct^ 
aeverdv  to  task,  and  applies  to  him  some  pretty  harsh  epithets,  on  account  of  his  criti- 
cism of  the  Address  from  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  General  Convention,  which 
appeared  in  a  previoos  number  of  your  journal.  Now  I  am  not  able  to  perceive  that 
the  purport  of  that  Address  is  in  the  IcaAt  misrepresented  in  the  remarks  of  "  ^m"  nor 
oonseciaently  that  the  reflections  of  Mr.  S.  are  well  founded  or  fair.  The  drift  of  the 
criUcism  was  simply  to  comment  upon  the  slow  action  of  the  Committee,  and  to  offer 
some  reasons  for  doubtini^  the  expediency  of  establishing  at  this  time,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Convention,  a  weekly  N.  C.  newspaper  in  New  York.  And  is  any  mem- 
ber of  the  New  Church  forbidden  to  do  this?  Is  not  the  General  Convention  and  its 
doings  amenable  to  the  public  sentiment  of  the  Church,  especially  in  respect  to  mea- 
sures for  the  support  of  which  it  appeals  to  the  charitable  or  generous  promptings  of 
the  N.  C.  community  at  large  ?  We  fancy  that  we  perceive  an  implication  to  the  con- 
trary of  this  in  Mr.  S.'s  communication,  and  it  is  this  which  prompts  us  to  offer  a  few 
remarks  in  reply. 

If  I  understand  Mr.  S.  arif^ht — ^and  I  think  I  do,  for  I  have  read  his  letter  two  or 
three  times  with  great  care — it  is  not  merely  unfair  and  unjust  criticism  that  he  depre- 
cates, but  all  criticism,  however  just  and  fair,  when  the  General  Convention  and  its 
doinn  or  nonrdoings  are  tbe  subject  of  such  criticism.  If  he  would  not  have  us  regard 
the  General  Convention  as  absolutely  infallible^  he  yet  would  have  us  maintain  a  pro- 
found silence  in  respect  to  its  short-coming  or  its  mis-doings.  If  we  can  bestow  un- 
f{Qalifled  praise  upon  the  Convention  and  its  proceedings,  then  we  may  speak.  But  if 
we  see  any  mistaKes,  or  blunders,  or  imperfections  in  that  body,  then  an  unbroken 
silence  about  such  matters,  is  what  Mr.  Scammon  would  fain  have  us  preserve.  To 
write  and  print  any  thing  of  this  sort — any  thing  that  exposes  the  unwisdom  or  ineffi- 
dencj  of  the  Convention,  though  it  be  done  never  so  kindly,  and  though  all  that  is  said 
be  fortified  by  unanswerable  statistics,  is,  in  the  judgment  of  Mr.  S.,  a  deed  worthy  only 
of  reprobation.  Let  the  Convention  do  whatsoever  pleases  it— let  it  exhibit  ever  so  little 
wisdom  or  efficiency  in  undertaking  and  executing  an^  thing  of  real  practical  utility — 
let  it  spend  ever  so  much  time  and  mone^  in  holding  meeting,  framing,  discussing, 
altering  and  amending  Rules  of  Order— let  it  persist  as  it  may  in  holding  on  to  an  or- 
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ffanization,  that  is  found,  in  practice,  to  be  expensive,  nnwieldly,  and  nearly  inqwteDt 
for  good^lct  it  ignore,  as  it  pleases,  the  doings  of  other  New  Ohnrch  bodiei,  not  eon- 
Btitutcd  like  itself  and  not  aclmowledging  its  sapremacy,  and  propoie  itadf  to  do  anx 
again  the  very  same  things— let  it  maniraBt,  in  its  own  practical  way,  aqnrit  evw  to  oorea- 
&onable  and  intolerant  towards  individoals  who  cannot  accept  for  the  tmth  tJl  its  deci- 
sions, and  who  are  frank  enough  to  openly  avow  their  dissent-— let  the  reodTen  thrcodi- 
oub  the  land  manifest  their  dislike  of  all  this,  and  their  waning  oonfldenee  in  the  (m- 
vention,  by  a  steady  diminution  in  the  amounts  contritmted  to  its  flmda^and  let  the 
Ck>nvcntion  all  this  time  assume  to  be  tAc  Churdi  par  emmtnat  and  still  we  mast  re- 
main sUerU.  We  must  submit,  like  dutiftil  children.  We  most  acknowledge  it  to  be  all 
right,  because  it  is  tfu  General  Convention  that  has  so  determined.  At  any  n^  we 
most  not  expose  these  things  to  the  gaze  of  receiyers  arenerally.  We  most  not  print  the 
truth  on  this  subject ;  if  we  do,  and  do  it  ever  so  kindly,  then  we  are  making  war  on  the 
Convention,  are  "  militant"  **  censorioos,'*  **  Ikaltlfaidinjg,"  without  diaritj,  and  talm^ 
"  delight  in  assailing  the  General  Convention,  and  bringing '  railing  aocaationB'  agaiott 
it."  >ow  what  is  this,  when  stripped  of  its  shallow  disguise,  bat  an  attempt  on  the 
part  of  our  brother  S.  to  revive  in  the  New  Church  the  old  Boman  CathoHc  doctrine 
of  tacit  and  unquestioning  submission  to  the  ecclesiastical  decrees.  What  is  it,  in  flict, 
but  an  attempt  to  deprive  us  of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  oor  oidy  bulwark  of  aaftty  in 
the  church  as  in  the  state.  When  there  is  suflSdent  ventilation — in  the  free  air  and 
abundant  sunlight,  we  may  be  sure  of  health  and  safety.  Bat  in  darimen,  and  where 
the  air  19  confined  and  ])utrid,  lurk  pestilence  and  death.  So  in  the  moral  or  mental 
sphere ;  let  there  be  ventilation  enough — free  Speech  and  a  free  press,  without  which  we 
snail  have  no  free  thought — ^let  the  public  sayings  and  doings  01  aU  puUic  bodies,  wlie- 
ther  in  church  or  state,  bo  brought  into  the  open  light  of  day,  where  they  can  be  deariy 
seen  and  thoroughly  canvassed,  and  there  is  little  to  fear.  It  is  aiAj  fugehood,  and  the 
projects  which  it  seeks  to  bolster  ud  and  defend,  that  dread  the  daylight.  And  it  is 
only  falsehood  and  the  things  whicn  felsehood  loves,  that,  in  the  end,  will  sufo  from 
ventilation  and  a  thoroughly  sifting  process.  Deny  or  deprecate  this  process,  or  seek 
in  any  wa^  whatever  to  discourage  and  prevent  it,  and  that  moment  you  lend  your  in- 
fluence to  introduce  a  moral  malaria  into  the  social  body.  The  right  and  the  true  are 
ever  the  gainers  in  a  fair  and  open  field.  Let  the  i>re8s  be  free— I  speak  now  of  tiie  re- 
ligiotis  OS  well  as  of  the  secular  press — and,  though  it  utter  fe]sehood,BometimeB  its  felse- 
hoods  can  easily  be  corrected,  and  their  originators  ferreted  out  and  brought  to  justice. 
But  let  the  press  be  muzzled — ^let  it  be  silenced,  I  care  not  whether  it  be  by  a  solemn 
decree  of  some  Convention,  Presbytery,  or  Synod,  or  through  the  ignoble  fear  of  being 
pronoanaMl  by  shallow  minds  a  mischief-maker,*'  fault-finder,"  "  muttant"  or  what  not, 
then  falsehood  and  wrong  may  skulk  where  they  please,  and  claim  OTotection  because 
their  real  character  Ls  not  seen.  Then  poisoned  shafts  may  be  hurled  by  unseen  hands 
—un^eoii  because  of  the  surrounding  darkness.  It  is  this  working  and  stalking;'  out  of 
8ip:ht — in  secret  placei — murdering  (spiritually)  in  the  dark — propagating  malicious  and 
cruel  slanders  through  private  letters,  and  in  private  circles,  and  mwBjs  past  finding  out 
— dooming,  in  a  very  quiet  and  "  pacific"  manner,  all  those  against  whom  there  lies  even  s 
suspicion  of  disloyalty  to  the  powers  that  be — it  is  this,  Mr.  Scammon,  which  is  most  of 
nil  to  be  deprecated.  It  is  this,  chiefly,  and  not  the  just  criticism  or  fair  public  canvasr 
ing  of  the  doings  of  any  ecclesiastical  body,  which  has  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  church 
-alienated  brother  from  brother— produced  ineflbble  sadness,  sorrow,  and  heart-burn- 
ings—sickened, disgusted,  and  almost  discouraged  earnest  souls— enfeebled,  and  well 
iii;?!!  paral}-zcd  strong  hands.  And  in  rebuking  this  Jesuitical  policy— this  dark  relic 
of  the  former  age,  so  ill  befitting  these  New  Times,  our  brother's  valiant  pen  might  be 
very  worthily  and  profitably  employed. 

I  would  not  be  understood  as  favoring, or  wishing  to  encourage  in  any  way,  a"  feult- 
finding  spirit,''  or  one  that "  delights  in  bringing  railing  accusations ;"  for  such  a  spirit 
is  devilish,  and  nothing  else.  But  when  Mr.  Scammon  imputes  to  "  a  correspondent"  of 
yours,  such  a  spirit,  or  a  spirit  which  delights  in  such  things,  he  exhibits  either  a  mourn- 
ful lack  of  that  charity  wnich  thinketii  no  evil,  or  a  strange  misconception  of  the  spirit 
which  obviously  dictated  the  communications  to  which  he  refers.  And  I  would  very 
affectionately  counsel  him  to  try  and  rise  out  of  a  certain  obscuring  element,  and  reo  J 
those  communications  again  in  clearer  light. 

I  apprehend  that  brother  Scanunon's  idea  of  **  charity  "  is  somewhat  different  from 
that  wldch  I  have  gathered  from  the  study  of  the  heavenly  dfycteines.    For  example,  if 
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see.  as  clearly  as  I  see  the  objects  in  my  own  room,  that  the  General  Convention  has 
itherto  proved  itself  a  very  inefficient  body-* that  it  has  acted  nnwisdy  in  many  things, 
DOD^  others,  in  overlooking  and  neglecting  the  imminent  needs  of  the  church,  and  ad- 
eniii^  itnlf  so  almost  entirely  to  things  of  comparatively  little  moment — that  its  or- 
HBBKbOD  is  sadly  defective,  mipromising,  and  almost  impotent  for  good  ;  or  if  I  see  it 
moBiiig  to  do  something,  which,  to  me, looks  like  a  great  mistake,  and  an  injudicious 
plication  of  the  money  which  it  calls  on  the  people  to  contribute,  what  then  is  my 
Vf  ?  Whst  does  chanty  require  of  me  ?  To  be  sUtut,  Mr.  Scammon  would  say,  and 
i  my  breUven  **  pursue  tneir  own  course  undisturbed."  Now  I  understand  the  law  of 
arity  in  sacfa  a  case  difierently.  I  conceive  it  to  be  a  duty,  and  therefore  charity  in 
*,  to  stftte  in  a  plain  and  honest  way  the  things  which  appear  plain  to  me.  It  is 
Biity,  I  tMnk,  to  lay  these  things  before  the  minds  of  others,  together  with  such  ftcts 
d  gCMOM  as  seem  to  me  relevant,  or  as  have  influenced  my  own  mind.  This  I  con- 
ire  to  be  a  truer  and  broader  charity — a  mater  kindness  because  a  greater  use  than 
mgtyUUing  tAan  alone.  It  is  very  easy  to  do  this  latter ;  but  it  is  pretty  hard  to  do  the 
mar,  Mpecially  when  it  is  almost  certain  that,  for  the  doing  of  it,  a  man  will  gain,  in 
e  estunation  of  some  persons,  the  unenviable  reputation  of  being  a  **  fault-finder,"  a 
•afllBK  aocoser,"  and  all  that. 

But  1  have  said  more  than  I  intended.  And  if  I  have  said  ought  that  may  sound 
inh  to  brother  Scammon's  ear,  I  trust  his  abounding  charity  will  readily  overtook  and 
lenae  it.  I  am  free  to  say,  and  quite  willing  to  have  it  known,  that  I  clo  not  sympa- 
ise  at  all  with  those  who  love  external  peace  and  quiet  so  passionately,  that  they 
Mild  Bonender  the  dearest  rights — even  freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of  the  press — 
<  liicamte  it.  I  rmrd  this  as  a  weak  and  sickly  state,  which  no  one  ought  to  enoour- 
^  in  hinadf  or  others.  I,  too,  love  peace — ^yes,  external  peace ;  but  I  hope  I  prize 
me  things  higher  than  this.  I  must,  if  I  have  any  real  love  for  Him,  whom  we  all 
xvfeHB  to  follow,  and  who  has  said, "  Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  send  peace  on  the 
kith  :  I  am  not  come  to  send  peace,  but  a  sword."  True  charity  undoubtedly  requires 
t  to  be  medc,  paUent,  forbearing,  and  long-suficring ;  but  it  also  requires  us  to  be 
joegt  and  resoliite  in  declaring  what  to  us  seems  true,  even  at  the  risk  of  arousing  op- 
Dsition,  and  of  bdng  adjudged  a  **  fault-finder  "  and  a  disturber  of  the  peace  of  Jcru- 
ilem.  I  have  no  svmpathy — I  don'i  think  I  have  much  respect  even — for  that  con- 
ealing,  smothering,  nuwing-up,  ''pacific  "  policy  {pacfic  in  the  bad  sense  of  the  word) 
rUch  some  of  our  brethren  seem  to  admire  so  much.  I  think  this  policy  has  been  too 
whly  eommeoded  and  too  perseveringly  insisted  on  among  its  already.  I  think  the 
jfanrai  in  America,  and  even  the  General  Convention  itself,  hos  sufl^red  very  matc- 
ially  from  it  I  think  there  is  a  truer  and  nobler  policy,  which  will  ere  long  be  dis- 
nvcred,  and,  I  trust,  put  in  practice.  Suppose  we  nave  a  breeze  now  and  then  ;  are 
wt  breeecB  healthfol  and  invigorating?  Besides,  it  is  only  the  c/iaff,  which  the  wind 
Irivetti  away.  Better  a  whirlwind,  storm  and  tempest  occasionally,  than  an  everlast- 
ingly stagnant  and  putrid  atmosphere.  For  although  some  rickety  old  buildings  may 
be  blown  down  in  the  gale,  and  some  poor  unscaworthy  vessels  wrecked,  the  pestilence, 
at  least,  is  stayed  or  prevented,  and  we  have  a  purer  and  healthier  atmosphere. 

Your  brother, 

B.  F.  Babrett. 


MISCELLANY. 


PROSPECTUS  OF  THE  *^  NEW  JERUSALEM  MESSENGER.' 

At  the  session  of  the  General  Convention  of  the  New  Jerusalem  Church  in  the 
United  States,  held  at  Chicago,  in  June,  1853,  the  following  Preamble  and  Resolu- 
tions were  adopted : — 

''  Wfiereas,  in  the  opinion  of  this  body,  a  Periodical  owned  by  the  Convention, 
and  published  under  its  auspices,  would  be  the  means  of  great  usefulness  in  collect- 
ing information  in  regard  to  the  condition  and  prosperity  of  the  Church  throughout 
our  whda  country,  and  thereby  bringing  to  lignt  the  various  wants  of  the  cnorch 
at  large,  and  would  be  better  adq^tea  to  meet  these  wants  than  a  work  left  merely 
to  private  enterprise, — 
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''  Resolved,  That  tho  Executive  Committee  be  authoriied  to  establish  a  ^ 
PsRioDicAL,  or  purohase  the  New  Jerusalem  Magasine,  fmblished  in  Bostoo, ; 
also  the  New  Church  Magasine  for  children,  if  satisfactory  arrangements  can 
made  with  the  editors  and  proprietors  of  those  works,  in  order  that  thej  nq 
pablished  under  their  sanction  and  supervision,  and  conducted  by  sneh  editon 
they  may  appoint." 

In  pursuance  of  the  above  resolution,  the  following  action  was  had  at  a  mesl 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  General  Convention,  held  in  the  oity  of  Bog 
in  October,  1854  :— 

^'  Resolved^  That  Messrs.  Scammon,  Gerrish,  and  Hoskins,  be  a  ConunittM  to 
tablish  a  Weekly  New  Church  Newspaper  in  the  City  of  New  York,  and  that  m 
committee  have  power  to  employ  editors  and  appoint  a  publisher,  and  take  m 
other  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  the  object  of  this  resolatkm  into  effMi' 

With  a  view  of  carrying  into  effect  the  purpose  expressed  in  the  above  TesokiiB 
it  is  proposed  to  establish  in  the  city  of  New  York,  a  New  Church  Weekly  Nil 
paper,  to  be  called  "  The  New  Jerusalem  Messbnorr.'* 

The  object  of  this  journal  will  be  to  collect  and  diffuse  intelligenoe  coneon 
the  reception  and  spread  of  the  Doctrines,  and  of  the  state,  pro^ren,  waati^  ii 
prospects  of  the  church  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  will  contain  Bommaiiii 
General  News,  Secular  and  Ecclesiastical,  Domestic  and  Fordgn.  Arrange— 
also  will  be  made  for  securing  an  extenuve  and  efficient  Home  and  FoNim  Ci 
respondence  with  receivers  of  the  Doctrines :  and  for  enlisting  important  Bin 
aid  in  the  editorial  department.  The  effort  will  be  to  make  it  a  complete  Am 
Newspaper,  so  that  those  taking  it  need  not  be  obliged  to  resort  to  any  other  mefii 
for  their  supply  of  weekly  intelligence. 

It  will  aim  to  be,  as  far  as  possible,  a  central  organ  of  thought  and  opinioo,  tf 
a  common  point  of  intercommunication  and  union  for  the  whole  church  in  tl 
United  States.  Of  its  position  in  other  respects  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  spad 
Its  course  as  to  particulars  will  in  due  time  oe  developed  in  practice. 

The  Committee  have  appointed  lie  v.  Wm.  B.  Hayden,  of  Portland,  Me^  th 
Responsible  Editor,  and  Mr.  John  L.  Jewett,  of  New  York  City,  Resident  Edito 
Agent,  and  Publisher.  The  paper  will  bo  in  the  common  newspaper  form,  Imp 
rial  size.  Subscription,  $2  00  a  year  in  advance ;  $2  50  at  the  end  of  six  moDta 
and  $3  00  at  the  end  of  the  year.  A  portion  of  the  fourth  page  will  be  devotadi 
advertisements,  and  patronage  of  this  description  is  solicited.  Persons  reeeirii 
information  of  this  enterprise  are  respectfully  invited  to  subscribe  for  tho  pape 
and  to  forward  their  names  and  post-office  address,  accompanied  with  the  smoa 
of  one  year's  subscription,  at  once  by  mail,  to  Mr.  John  L.  Jewett,  No.  235  TA 
Street,  New  York.  A  specimen  number  will  be  issued  on  the  first  of  June  na 
and  the  regular  iHsuo  of  the  paper  will  commence  the  peoond  week  in  July. 

J.  Young  Scammon,  of  Illinois,      ) 

Oliver  (Jerrish,  of  Maine,  [   Committif. 

Hex RY  B.  Hoskins,  of  Maine,        ) 


New  York,  May  1.  l^b^). 


»THE  GOLDKN  REEDr 
Wc  cheerfully  insert  the  following  I'rom  the  writer  of  the  work  thus  entitled  : 
Dear  Brother  Bush, 

Will  you  allow  me  to  say  a  word  to  your  readers  in  reference  to  the  little  wc 
of  mine,  The  Golden  Reed,  which  you  were  so  kind  as  to  announce  in  the  I) 
Repository,  and  which  has  since  been  published. 

1  am  well  aware  that  there  arc  some  portions  of  the  book  which  will  be  found 
contain  views  somewhat  different  from  those  entertained  by  many  of  my  brethn 
Now  what  I  have  to  ask  of  my  New  Church  rc.iders,  is,  not  that  they  will  treat  t 
work  with  anv  special  indulgence,  but  that,  before  allowing  themselves  to  condo 
the  portions  alluded  to,  they  will  read  the  book  through  from  )>eginmng^  to  end,  i 
especially  all  the  extracts  quoted  from  the  Heavenly  Doctrines.  In  this  wit  on 
do  I  conceive  that  any  one  will  be  able  to  arrive  at  a  just  conolunon  rupMOBg 
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We  all  know  ihat  an  innocent  and  liEur-minded  person,  who  shoold  take  up  Sweden- 
borg'a  fcreatiM  on  Conjngial  and  Scortatory  Lotc,  and  read  here  and  there  a  pas- 
age  in  the  latter  part  of  the  rolimie.  might  be  Tcrj  justly  offended :  and,  if  he 
read  no  more,  mnst  inevitably  form  a  very  erroneooti  view  of  the  character  and 
value  of  the  work.  We  should  all  (»y  to  such  a  man :  ^'  Commence  that  work  at 
,  the  beginning,  and  read  it  through  with  care  and  with  candor,  and  then  you  will 
ke  prepared  to  ^iudge  righteous  judgment;'  then  wo  think  your  opinion  of  it  will 
be  different" .  Such  a  course  would  I  respectfully  recommend  to  all  those  who  may 
ehaaoo  to  honor  the  Golden  Reed  with  Uieir  attention. 

I  also  beg  Uiat  the  reader  will  very  carefully  note  as  he  goes  alone,  whether  I 
.have,  upon  a  single  subject,  expressed  myself  mure  stronp^ly  than  ISweoenborg  him- 
self bas  in  the  passages  cited,  or  conveyed  an  idea  different  from  what  he  has 
ymaalf  dearly  oonveyed. 

And  T  have  farther  to  request,  that  the  reader,  when  he  has  read  the  work  en- 
tire, will  consider  whether  it  be  not  perfectly  consistent  and  coherent  throughont ; 
i  wlietlier  the  view  presented  on  any  single  prant,  or  the  main  drift  of  any  single 
(-.diftpter,  oonld  be  materially  changed,  without  destroying  the  unity  of  the  work, 
lb  and  placing  some  parts  of  it  in  the  most  direct  antagonism  with  others  about  which 
111,  thaxa  has  never  been,  as  1  am  aware,  any  difference  of  opinion. 

▲a  the  work  was  prepared  for  xon-receivers,  as  well  as  receivers  of  the  Heavenly 
r\  Doetrines,  1  have  preferred  making  these  requests  through  the  columns  of  a  New 
I'v  Chnreh  paper  instead  of  the  Pre&ce  to  the  work  itself,  as  otherwise  I  should  have 


Yours  truly, 
t.      BaooKLTN,  May  0,  1855.  B.  F.  Barrett. 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 

r     1.— The  JEssEJJCE  OF  Christianity,    i^y  Ludwig  Fkuekbach.     Translated  from  the 
|-        Second  German  Edition,  by  Maria  Evans,  Translator  of^''  Straus.n's  Life  of  Jesus?'' 
New  York :  Calvin  Blanchard.    1855. 

bf  This  ia  the  title  of  a  work  which  has  achieved  a  distinguished  repute  in  Ger- 
'  maaj.  It  has  for  some  years  ranked  among  the  profoundest  philosophical  tractates 
to  which  the  teeming  genius  of  that  country  has  given  birth  during  the  present  cen- 
tury. For  ourselves  we  are  happy  in  the  opportunity  of  forming  an  acc{uaintance 
with  it  in  an  English  dress.  It  is  classed  indeed  by  the  puristH  and  pietists  among 
the  ultra  rationalistic  emanations  of  the  age,  and  as  replete  with  the  most  pestilent 
elements.  Skeptical,  infidel,  atheistic,  are  the  epithets  for  the  most  part  applied 
to  it,  and  no  good  Christian,  who  comes  in  contact  with  it,  can  be  considered  as 
fulfilling  his  duty  except  as  he  denounces  it  without  stint.  Such,  at  any  rate,  is 
the  drift  of  nearly  all  the  notices  we  have  seen  of  it  ]  but  such  is  not  the  verdict 
we  are  led  to  pronounce  upon  it.  We  meet,  indeed,  with  multitudinous  items  in 
its  pages  from  which  we  entirely  dissent )  we  dissent  from  its  fundamental  idea ,: 
but  at  the  same  time  we  are  most  profoundly  impressed  with  a  great  portion  of  its 
eontenta.  A  work  richer  in  suggestion  to  the  reflective  mind  we  have  seldom  met 
with,  and  it  has  a  peculiar  interest  with  the  Newchurchman  from  the  fact,  that  he 
looks  upon  it  mainly  as  a  vigorous  protest  elicited  by  the  false  constructions  and 
Udeona  almsee  which  have  so  long  marred  the  true  Grospel  of  God.  Viewing  it  in 
tint  fight,  we  cannot  join  in  the  hue  and  cry  raised  against  it  in  the  orthodox  quar- 
tan, while  at  the  same  time  we  are  at  a  great  remove  from  endorsing  it  as  a  whole. 
It  is  not  easy  to  define  in  a  compendious  manner  the  piedfie  ob^^^t  o€  \&i&  ^^V 
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The  author  says  his  aim  is  to  rtdmt  theology  to  anthropology.  "  Christiaiiity,''  hi 
says,  moreover,  "  has  in  fact  long  vanished,  not  only  from  the  Reason,  bnt  from  thi 
life  of  mankind,  and  is  nothing  more  than  a  fixed  idea^  in  flagrant  ooDtradiete 
with  oar  Fire  and  Life  Assarance  companies,  our  rail-roads  and  steam-earriagei,  «■ 
picture  and  sculpture  galleries,  our  military  and  industrial  schools,  our  tbsym 
and  scientific  museums/'  He  sets  out  from  the  modem  specnlatiYe  theory,  that  (fhi 
Christian  faith  is  a  stage  in  the  development  of  the  human  mind,  and  thai  ihi 
religious  notions  which  have  been  entertiuned  were  a  kind  of  neoesnty  ondirlli 
cirumstanoes.  But  a  closer  investigation,  says  Feuerbach,  of  these  notions  inXL  Atd 
that  they  are  not  thus  necessitated,  hut  are  only  accidental,  subjective,  and  piity 
distorted  directions  which  the  human  mind  has  taken.  Religions  ideas  mnst  tiMl» 
fore  bo  explained  psychologically;  that  is  to  say,  man  has  given  oljeotiTenesili 
his  consciousness,  to  the  feelings,  wishes,  and  wants  of  his  hearty  and  assigned  Id 
them  an  independent  existence  out  of  himself,  and  a  relation  to  himself  which  i|^ 
not  really  belong  to  them.  If,  for  instance,  we  consider  God  as  a  bdng  of  goodiai^ 
or  love,  it  is  only  because  we  have  given  objectiveness  to  the  feelings  of  loTSfl^ 
which  we  are  conscious  in  our  hearts.  If  we  believe  in  the  existence  of  God,  ilk, 
only  because  we  ourselves  exist.  In  a  word,  the  existence  of  a  God  out  of  mis, 
the  existence  of  a  relation  between  God  and  man  is  a  dream,  an  illusion,  wfakli 
owes  its  origin  to  the  fact,  that  man  has  regarded  that  which  is  divine  within  him- 
self as  having  an  external  objective  reality.  There  is  no  Deity  except  the  spiritoil 
attributes  of  man,  his  understanding,  hin  will,  his  love. 

In  maintaining  this  theory,  he  discovers  an  astonishing  insight  into  the  inteiior 
of  the  religious  ideas  which  havo  sprung  out  of  Christianity,  and  in  divesting  Um' 
subject  of  all  the  false  coverings  under  which  its  true  genius  has  been  hidden,  hi 
unveils  a  form  in  which  the  New  Church  recognizes  many  of  its  own  distinguisluBg 
features.  He  evidently  knows  nothing  or  thinks  nothing  of  the  teachings  of  S«^ 
denborg  on  the  themes  of  revelation,  but  the  following  paragraphs  will  evince  i 
wonderful  eoincidenco  which  it  would  be  hard  to  match  in  any  other  writir.. 
Thus  in  the  chapter  entitled  the  ^'  Christian  Heaven,  or  Personal  Immortality,^  kl- 
says,  in  regard  to  the  future  distinction  of  sex  : 

'-  The  liclief  in  personal  immortality  has  at  its  foundation  the  belief  that  dite 
once  of  sex  is  only  an  external  adjunct  of  individuality,  that  in  himself  the  indiii* 
dual  is  a  sexless,  independently  complete,  absolute  being.  But  he  who  bdongito 
no  sex,  belongs  to  no  species :  sex  is  the  cord  which  connects  the  individealitj 
with  the  species,  and  he  who  belongs  to  no  species,  belongs  only  to  himself,  isall^ 
gether  an  independent,  divine,  absolute  })eing.  Ho  who  lives  in  the  consoionsBM 
of  the  species,  and  consequently  of  its  reality,  lives  also  in  the  consciousness  of  tlw 
reality  of  sex.  He  regards  it  as  nn  inherent  quality,  a  chemical  oonstitaent  of  kv 
being.  With  him  the  sexual  distinction  penetrates  not  only  bones  and  marrow,  bat 
also  bis  inmost  self,  the  essential  mode  of  his  thoughts,  will,  and  sensation.  Ha, 
therefore,  can  conceive  of  no  life  in  which  the  life  of  the  species,  and  therewith  tin 
distinction  of  sex,  is  abolished ;  he  regards  the  sexless  individual,  (he  heaveiily 
spirit,  as  an  agreeable  figment  of  the  imagination.-' 

Er[ually  striking  are  his  speculations  on  I>ove,  which  he  unheritatingly  ranki  tf 
a  substance  instead  of  an  attribute. 

''  So  long  as  love  is  not  exalted  into  a  substance,  into  an  essence,  so  long  th«t 
lurks  in  the  background  of  love  a  subject,  who  even  without  love  is  something  bf 
himself,  an  unloving  monster,  a  diabolical  being  whose  personality  separable  sua 
actaally  separated  from  love,  delights  in  the  blood  of  heretics  luod  unbdioTeis,^ 
the  phantom  of  reli^ous  fanatioism." 
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rims,  de«idedlj  too,  does  he  pronoance  upon  the  iDtrinsio  quality  of  faith  as  oon- 
disftingaiahed  from  loye. 

That  which  reveals  the  basis,  the  hidden  essence  of  religion,  is  Love ;  that 
di  (M>ii8titatea  its  conscious  form  is  Faith.  Love  identifies  man  with  God,  and 
I  with  man,  eonaeqaently  it  identifies  man  with  man ;  faith  separates  God  from  , 
i»  eonaeqiiently  it  separates  man  from  man.  .  <  .  Faith  isolates  God,  it  makes 
k  a  particular,  distinct  being :  love  uniyersalises ;  it  makes  God  a  common 
1^,  tiie  lore  of  whom  is  common  with  the  love  of  man.  .  .  .  Faith  is  essentially 
wral,  praadiced,  for  it  is  concerned  not  only  with  individual  salvation,  but  with 

honor  of  God.  .  .  .  The  believer  has  God  with  him,  the  unbeliever,  against 
i}  to  beliave  is  mooymona  with  j^oodness ;  not  to  believe,  with  wickedoess.  .  . 
I0O  £aith  has  fellowship  with  behevers  only ;  unbelievers  it  rejects.  It  is  well- 
lOoed  towards  believers,  but  ill-disposed  towards  unbelievers.  In  faith  dure  lies 
mUgnant  principU." 

t  "would  be  easy  to  multiply  extracts  equally  striking,  but  enough  has  been  i^ven 
Jfard  our  readers  ground  for  an  intelligent  judgment  of  the  book.  It  is  marvel- 
ly  Miggeative  as  to  the  essential  elements  of  religion  'in  its  various  phases,  but 
enaneiations  are  not  all  fidr  nor  its  conclusions  all  logical,  and  it  requires  in 
t  a  mind  furnished  and  fortified  with  the  prophylactic  principles  of  the  New 
nroh  to  make  its  perusal  altogether  safe. 


EDITORIAL   ITEMS. 

rba  Anniversary  of  the  American  Swedenborg  PrintiDg  and  Publishing  Society  was  held 
Wedneaday  evening,  Hay  9,  at  the  Seventh-Day  Baptist  Church  in  Eleventh-street,  Mr.  S. 
ddot  President  of  the  Sodety,  in  the  chair.  After  the  reading  of  a  chapter  in  the  Word, 
i  a  chant  by  the  choir,  addresses  were  delivered  by  Rev.  B.  F.  Barrett,  and  Rev.  8.  Bes- 
ek  recently  from  En^^d,  but  at  present  sojourning  In  this  country. 
Mr.  Bairett  in  the  opening  of  his  remarks  observed : 


I  five  years  ago  a  few  individuals  of  this  city,  upon  whose  glad  and  waitfaig  eyes  bad 

gpin  to  dawn  the  crystal  light  of  the  Xew  Jerusalem,  assembled  in  the  private  parlor  of  the 
m  honored  Pnaidatit  of  mis  Society,  to  consider  tiie  best  means  of  scattering  broadcast 
cr  our  land  the  predous  truths  revealed  for  the  Kew  Church. 

Hare  was  a  use  a  hieh  and  heavenly  use,  aimed  at  The  only  question  was  as  to  the  best 
mam  of  Hb  accompDsnment.  The  subject  was  duly  canvassed.  In  the  scarcity  of  New 
isMb  mfaadBters,  and  the  scarcity  of  New  Church  societies  adequate  to  their  support,  even 
lbs  ariniiters  could  be  found,  the  thoughts  of  all  were  naturally  turned  towards  the  press, 
Aa  giaad  iartmrnent  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  use  contemplated.  Soon  it  was  sug- 
llad  that  a  sodety  be  orgax^zed  for  the  purpose  of  stereotyping  and  publishing,  in  a  neat 
A  Jugant  style,  and  on  a  uniform  page,  the  entire  theological  writings  of  Swedenborg. 
10  aimgnitlnn  wis  received  with  fiivor.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  draft  a  constitution ; 
A  tbo  Amsfkan  Swedenborg  Printing  and  Publishing  Society,  whose  anniversary  we  are 
li  ereidng  met  to  celebrate,  was  fonn^ 

Iha  wotk  was  commenced  amid  difficulties  and  discouragements.  Bid  ever  a  great  and  noble 
iaH»Isri  spring  into  esristence  in  any  other  way  except  amid  difficulties  and  discoursge- 

But  sidte  of  the  trials  and  discouragements  incident  to  all  good  enterprises,  with  which  this 
«iety  haa  bad  to  strug^^e— spite  of  the  indifference  of  some  and  the  opposition  of  others, 
|d  tie  Ion  of  the  active  services  of  a  few  of  its  eariy  friends  and  advocates,  this  society, 
rinmgh  tiia  merdftil  providence  of  the  Lord,  has  lived  and  prospered,  and  made  its  benign 
AasDce  felt  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  land.  It  has  steadily  increased  in 
atfflly,  v%or  and  wftfi»ln<Mg^  and  has  steadily  gained  upon  the  confidence  of  receivers  of  the 
tmtdj  doatrines  tluoughout  the  country. 

Via  need  of  some  such  sodety,  as  well  as  the  wisdom  and  efficiency  of  its  organisation  are 
}mAf  revflded  in  the  work  which  it  has  been  the  instrument  of  accomplishbig.   For  abeady 
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the  society  has  stereotyped  eleven  royal  octavo  Tolumes,  amounting  to  nearly  6,000  pages,  at 
an  aggregate  oost  of  $4^286  2S ;  and  about  $1,600  has  been  expended  in  plates  during  the 
past  year,  being  nearly  three  times  the  amount  expended  the  year  previous.  It  has  pub- 
lished in  all  18,000  volumes,  or  more  than  6,000,000  pages.  Nearly  10^000  of  these  volamn 
have  been  ordered,  and  have  gone  forth  from  iti  depodtory,  and  more  than  7,000  have  been 
sold  and  paid  for. 

These  fiusts  are  highly  encouraging.  They  enceura^e  us  in  the  belief  that  this  society  is 
not  engaged  in  doing  merely  its  own  will ;  that  it  had  its  origin  not  fai  the  wHl  of  man,  bat 
in  the  wiU  of  God.  They  encourage  us  to  believe  that  He,  whose  Spirit  first  moved  a  few 
minds  to  engage  in  this  enterprise,  who  has  watched  over  it  thus  fkr,  raised  op  helpful  fnendi 
in  unexpected  quarters,  will  continue  to  be  with  it  and  prosper  it  to  the  end. 

The  speaker  then  glanced  at  the  religious  condition  of  the  country,  which  he  deplored.  He 
thought  scepticism  was  universal ;  that  exists,  though  not  avowed,  in  every  walk  of  life,  a^- 
that  the  heart  of  this  nation  has  almost  unanimously  **craeifled  the  S<m  of  Man  afresh."- 
Reverence  for  the  Bible,  also,  was  diminished.  It  continued  to  be  read,  but  people  no  \o»^ 
attadi  the  importance  and  meaning  to  its  pecepts  that  the  eariy  Christians,  ud  even  onr  Pi* 
Titan  forefathers  did.  This  he  attributed  to  several  cau9(>s,  first,  the  lax  and  low  views  of  thr 
nature  and  extent  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures ;  there  having  been  a  gradual  down- 
ward tendency  of  opinion  respecting  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  nnce  the  ReformatkM. 

Another  cause  is  the  number  of  sects  into  which  tlie  Christian  church  ii  divided,  and  thi  t 
countless  volumes  of  conflicting  commentary  and  interpretation  of  the  Bible. 

Another  Is  the  countless  and  absurd  constructions  put  upon  the  Bible,  by  the  press  andtfar 
pulpit^  which  require  oftentimes  an  absolute  crucifixion  of  the  reason. 

He  thai  concluded  by  advertinc^  to  the  phenomena  of  modem  spiritualism,  and  the  eflfeel- 
ual  antidote  to  its  evils  found  in  the  revelations  of  the  New  Church. 

When  Mr.  Barrett  had  concluded,  the  chainiian  introduced  the  Rev.  Hr.  Beswick,  froa 
England,  who,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  gave  the  following  particulars  of  the  Swedia- 
boigian  Printing  Society  of  England  : 

The  English  Swcdenborgian  Printing  Society  was  established  in  the  year  1810,  and  hi«, 
therefore,  been  in  existence  about  forty-fiv^  years.  Its  early  history,  for  a  number  of  yeant 
appears  to  have  been  spent  in  preparing  itself  for  the  Herculean  labors  it  had  proposed  It 
accomplish.  Thirty-eight  years  having  previously  cli^sed  since  the  death  of  Sweaenboi|r. 
(1772),  and  this  Enelish  society  being  tiie  first  public  institution  of  the  kind,  \\a  efforts  wen* 
directed  to  a  task  which,  at  first  sight,  appeared  of  difficult  attainment :  il  was  to  gathi?  to- 
gether, for  purposes  of  publication,  all  the  unpublished  manuscripts  of  Swcdenborg. 

Such  of  these  as  were  in  the  possession  of  his  family  at  his  death,  were  presented  by  than  . 
to  the  library  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Stockholm,  of  which  learned  body  Swe- 
denborg  had  been  for  many  years  a  member.  But  some  manuscripts  he  had  with  him  b 
London  at  his  death,  for  purposes  of  colargemeut  and  corroctioD,  there  fell  into  other  hand^ 
and  were  dispersed.  But  after  many  years  had  elapsed,  they  were  brought  together  by  the  . 
Printing  Society,  and  now  it  became  their  duty  to  translate  and  publish  them.  This  W 
been  done  much  more  satisfactorily  than  was  ever  anticipated  by  the  members  and  commfttce 
at  its  commencement.  Complete  sets  of  the  wrltlnffg^  both  in  Latin  and  English,  have  beei ' 
presented  to  the  principal  universities,  colleges,  athcnuums,  lyceums,  mechanics*  inadtutiooa, 
city  and  town  libraries,  throughout  England,  and  have  been  distributed  from  this  Society,  in 
conjunction  with  the  American  Printing  Society,  all  over  the  principal  districts  of  dvOia 
tion  throughout  the  world.  In  this  and  other  similar  ways,  one  or  two  hundred  vdumesare 
annually  given  away,  as  donations  to  literary,  scientific  and  religious  men  and  institatioDi; 
and  wiUi  every  edition  of  the  works  it  is  calculated  that  so  much  per  cent  is  to  be  set  adds 
for  donation  purposes.  For  a  long  time  the  society  was  limited  in  its  operations  by  the  want 
of  funds  to  carry  out  some  efficient  plan  for  realizing  more  effectively  the  objects  of  the  in- 
stitution ;  but,  recently,  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  England,  Rev.  Augustus  CHssold,  AM^ 
made  over  to  the  society  the  munificent  donation  of  about  $17,500,  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing a  New  Church  Book  Depository.  By  this  means  the  Printmg  Society  became  at  once 
able  to  turn  the  publishing  business  of  the  British  New  Church  into  one  channel,  and  to  con- 
centrate its  correspondence  with  the  world  into  one  power.  Accordingly,  they  have  recentlj 
purchased  for  $7,000,  a  substantial  building,  in  a  very  eligible  locality,  situated  in  the  imme- 
diate vicmity  of  one  of  England^s  noblest  institutions,  the  British  Museum. 

The  society  was  support^  mainly  by  subscriptions  and  donations ;  and  its  objects,  eenenl 
worship  and  other  features,  are  so  like  unto  those  of  the  American  Printing  Society,  that!  need 
not  enlarge  nor  occupy  your  time  with  enumerating  them.  One  feature,  however,  I  think 
will  be  useful  to  this  society,  and  worthy  of  its  consideration,  as  being  one  of  a  number  of 
BUCceuHiUf'tried  plans  for  spreading  this  work  of  Swedenborg  more  efficiently  into  tlir 
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B8  of  Newchnrchmen  md  those  well  disposed  to  the  Church.  In  1852-8,  the  London 
tin^  Soctetj  published  five  hundred  popies  of  a  rerised  edition  otffeavm  and  Hell.  It 
khooght  desinUe  to  publish  and  circulate  the  edition  in  two  cent  sheets,  in  a  form  some- 
Hke  unto  the  sheets  of  the  Diary^  published  \jj  Fn^euoT  Bush. 
erne  were  unmediately  taken  up  by  the  Manchester  Sunday  School  Union,  which  had  a 
iottl,  energetic  ecNnniittee,  and  the  whole  of  thia  sheet  edition  was  bought  up  by  and 
in  tbe  Sunday  Schools  among  the  children  and  teachers,  at  two  cents  per  sheet.  The 
ing  Society  then  ventured  upon  600  copies  of  a  sheet  edition  of  the  IVue  Christian  JRe- 
a»  and  this  was  disposed  of  in  the  same  way— it  was  boueht  up  by  the  Sunday  School 
roo.  The  society  had,  of  course,  to  print  another  edition  tor  its  ordinary  sale;  bat  the 
■I  being  steraotyped,  the  resetting  of  type  was  saved.  Then  followed  a  sheet  edition  of 
■•  Xovtf  €Md  Witdomy  and  Ita  companion,  JHvine  Providence ;  and  these  were  bought 
liko  nuumer  by  Sunday  School  children. 

■1  isllowed  the  minor  tracts  of  Swedenborg  on  the  four  leading  doctrines  :  Doctrines  of 
"Jord,  Sacred  Seripture^  Faith  and  lAjff,  Seeine  their  success,  the  Manchester  Tract  So- 
brou^t  them  out  in  a  similar  form  m  part  of  uieb  series  of  ezcelleat  tracts.  And  the 
flfes  OTor  which  this  Sunday  School  Union  extended  was  not  even  so  large  as  Long 
i.  How  far  such  a  phui  may  suit  the  American  mind  I  do  not  know.  I  am  fully  aware 
Ijnertean  genius  requires  a  thing  at  once,  and  not  by  piecemeal  Still  it  is  a  successful 
w  of  New  Church  history  in  England,  in  connection  with  the  operations  of  the  Printing 
tf,  and  as  such  I  here  record  it. 

e  work  of  Rev.  B.  F.  Barrett  ahready  announced  in  our  pages,  and  entitled  **  The  Golden 
y  or  the  True  Measure  of  a  True  Church,^'  has  just  been  published,  as  also  an  able  and 
sating  volume  of  Lectures  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hay  den,  entitled  *'  The  Phenomena  of  Modem 
rnnHfun.*^  We  had  hoped  to  have  been  able  to  give  a  more  extended  notice  of  these 
B  in  the  present  number,  but  the  press  of  other  matter  has  compelled  us  to  defer  it  to 
text.  The  same  may  be  said  of  a  pamphlet  from  the  pea  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Wilks, 
ed,  "  The  Validity  of  the  Baptism  of  the  Consummated  Church  viewed  in  its  ReUtion  to 
r«w  Qiurch.'' 

T.  Mr.  Hough  has  published  the  fifth  number  of  his  new  weekly,  **  The  New  Church 
Id.**  It  sustains  abundantly  the  promise  of  its  outset  as  a  fresh,  varied,  lively  and  inter- 
g  sheet  It  strikes  us  as  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  still  another  N.  C.  weekly  pq>er  is 
started  forthwith  in  this  city.  Kothing  is  more  obvious  than  that  there  is  not  at  present 
■ago  enough  in  the  New  Church  to  support  two  papers.  Indeed,  there  is  scarcely 
1^  fi>r  one,  as  Mr.  Hough  informs  us  that  a  subscription  list  of  not  less  than  8000  is  absolute- 
^pMtie  to  make  such  a  paper  as  the  "  Herald*^  a  paying  concern.  We  think  it  is  the 
ratira  duty  of  the  parties  concerned  to  see  whether,  by  negotiation,  some  arrangement 
B(  ba  entered  into  that  shall  result  in  merging  the  two  into  one.  From  which  side  the 
urea  ihouM  emanate  wc  are  not  prepared  to  say.  The  Convention  sheet  will  no  doubt 
idcad  by  adequate  resources  to  sustain  it  at  least  a  year,  and  this  fiict  might  mdicate 
adtanees  should  be  made  by  that  as  the  strongest  side.  But  however  this  may  be,  we 
ertain  that  neither  party  will  have  any  means  to  spare,  and  instead  of  wasting  the  pre- 
i  fimdB  of  the  Church  in  a  vain  competition,  we  insist  that  some  compromise  ought  to  be 
» ihat  shall  unite  the  two  establishments  in  one.  We*  are  wholly  disinterested  in  this 
aatioti,  for  whatever  may  be  the  result  it  will  probably  in  the  end  supersede  our  own 
enterprise,  numbering  only  seven  or  eight  hundred  supporters. 

le  demand  for  "Proud^s  Last  Legacy^  has  somewhat  exceeded  our  expectations,  and  the 
ij  received  firom  London  has  been  exhausted.  We  have,  however,  ordered  another  lot, 
li  we  hope  to  receive  in  a  few  weeks. 
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OBITUARY. 

JOHN  W.  HOLCOM BE. 

We  trmnsfer  from  the  **CrifliB*'  the  foUowhig  weU-defltrred  tribute  to  the  memerjof 
most  gifted  and  cordial  receiver  of  the  faith  of  the  New  Dispensation,  whose  name  hw  bee 
for  some  years  enrolled  on  our  subacripUon  list : 

**  Removal  to  the  spiritual  world,  of  our  brother  John  W.  Holooubi,  of  this  city,  aged  H 
took  place  at  his  brotner*s  (Dr.  Wm.  H.  HolcombeX  at  Natchez,  llias.,  on  Thnrnday  moraiif 
April  6,  about  10  o'clodc.  We  have  been  favored  with  the  petiisal  of  letters  to  the  bereafs 
family  from  his  brother — a  name  [W.  H.  H.]  go  well  known  to  New  Church  readers— eoi 
taining  the  particulars  of  his  sudden  departure.  Most  earnestly  do  we  wish  it  were  ponibi 
to  trausfer  the  spirit  of  those  letters  to  our  columns ;  but  this  cannot  be  done,  and  the  than 
sand  little  incidents  so  dear  to  those  connected  in  the  home  reUtionsbips  of  life,  meet  with  « 
or  but  feeble,  response  out  of  that  charmed  circle.  Tet  one  or  two  incidents  of  general  inteiv 
we  will  venture  to  extract,  as  we  are  permitted  to  do  so ;  first  stating,  for  the  infonnatkmc 
those  who  may  not  have  known  his  recent  condition,  that  for  a  long  time  his  health,  alvif 
frafl,  had  been  evidently  declining,  and  some  time  in  September  last  he  was  taken  wM 
hemorrhage  of  the  lungs,  which  threatened  to  put  an  end  to  his  earthly  existenee,  but  tm 
which  he  recovered,  yet  with  his  general  health  more  enfeebled.  He  left  La  Porte  with  bi 
devoted  wife  and  an  only  infant  son,  at  the  latter  end  of  October,  to  spend  the  winter  Soittl 
hoping  the  warm  climate  might  bear  healing  to  his  delicate  constitution.  Here  he  contlnuec 
mainly  at  New  Orleans  aod  Natchez,  without  any  apparent  benefit,  and  was  preparing  to  tt 
turn  back  to<ja  Porte  this  spring.  The  day  before  his  death  he  felt  remarkably  bright  sb 
well,  and  on  the  morning  of  that  day  he  rose  as  usual  and  appeared  comfortable.  When  h 
passed  away  he  was  sitting  in  a  chair,  and  had  just  finished  reading  a  letter  received  from  or 
of  the  family,  which  he  handed  to  his  wife,  and  took  up  the  y.  C.  Repontoty  in  his  handi 
when  she. heard  him  call  her  name,  and  looked  up,  and  finding  that  he  was  twitching,  ions 
diately  gave  the  alarm.  His  brother  says :  *  The  interval  between  perfect  consciousness  a 
his  last  breath,  could  not  have  been  more  than  a  single  minute.  We  were  all  around  lui 
instantly,  and  used  every  effort  to  revive  him.  Whilst  rubbing  a  little  camphor  on  his  fto 
I  noticed  a  beautiful  smile  play  over  the  features.  I  thought  he  was  reviving,  but  it  was  on 
the  last  act  of  his  immortal  spirit  in  its  earthly  tenement.  It  was  the  easiest,  most  qui 
death  I  had  ever  seen  or  heard  of.  His  prayer  for  an  easy  passage  from  this  world  to  U 
next  has  been  granted.* 

**In  relation  to  his  religious  state  his  brother  writes:  *Ho  has  read  nothing  since  I  to 
him  of  bis  perfectly  hopeless  condition,  but  the  Bible  and  Swedenborg.  He  made  rae  % 
him  a  small  Testament  to  keep  at  the  head  of  his  bed  to  read  early  in  the  morning  befc 
getting  up.  I  believe  be  has  read  almost  all  of  the  four  Evangelists  in  the  last  two  week 
He  hiiS  some  new  idea  every  day  to  give  me  about  the  internal  sense.  He  took  great  4 
light  in  comparing  the  books,  and  he  was  really  favored  with  some  wonderf\il  glimpasf 
their  interior  signification.  I  shall  treasure  his  words  upon  these  subjects  as  the  dearest  si 
sweetest  of  my  memories.  He  has  frequently  expressed  his  satisfaction  and  happiness 
late,  in  the  doctrines  of  our  holy  religion.  He  exclaimed  a  day  or  two  ago,  *  How  deligM^ 
is  the  reading  of  the  Arcana  Celestia  !  What  a  pity  a  man  maif  not  live  long  enouKh  to  g 
through  it.*  I  told  him  death  would  not  interrupt  its  study,  but  only  increase  its  interest  si 
facilities.    He  smiled  acquiescense.* 

**  Our  brother  has  left  memories  behind,  enshrining  him  so  deeply  in  the  hearts  of  the 
who  knew  him,  that  any  thing  like  eulogium  would  be  utterly  out  of  place.  We  love,  ho< 
ever,  to  dwell  on  one  peculiarly  strong  feature  in  his  reh'gtous  feeling — that  of  cathoHcit 
Yielding  to  no  one  in  his  devotion  to  uie  New  Church  doctrine,  which,  to  use  his  own  wed 
was  his  very  breath — his  genial  affections  were  never  stinted  or  bounded  by  any  lines  of  eed 
siastical  demarcation.  The  entire  family,  indeed,  of  which  he  formed  one  of  the  brightest  ti 
purest  of  filial  and  fraternal  gems,  are  a  beautiful  illustration  of  the  truth  enunciated  I 
Swedenborg,  that  where  there  is  true  eliarity  all  denominations  may  live  together  in  porfe 
harmony.  Just  before  his  departure  South,  last  fall,  we  were  called  to  officiate  at  the  ba 
tism  of  his  first  and  only  son,  and  on  that  occasion  there  were  present  persons  of  five  diff 
ent  denominations — all  related  by  natural  ties — it  being  strictly  a  private  family  gatheris 
And  this  genial  catholic  feeling  he  also  brought  mthin  his  New  Church  nssociationa.  ^ 
.  estrangement  of  affection  or  interest  was  induced  on  him  by  any  of  the  disturbances  tb 
have  so  often  marred  the  harmony  and  impaired  the  usefulness  of  our  societies. 

**  The  body  arrived  in  La  Porte  on  Wednesday  (25th).  Wc  were  called  to  officiate  at  t 
funeral  the  day  following — the  services  being  concluded  with  the  beautiful  and  approprii 
rites  of  the  Masonic  Order,  of  which  he  was  a  member.  The  sermon  delivered  on  the  occ 
stoo  wfSk  be  published  in  our  next  number.** 
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Wx  have  thus  endeavored  to  specify  a  number  of  the  leading  char- 
aeteriBtic  features  of  Swedenborg's  teachings,  in  order  to  afford  to  our 
raajen  an  opportunity  of  jud^ng  how  far  it  is  probable  that  any  hn- 
man  mind,  ot  its  own  promptings  and  from  the  resources  of  its  own 
naaon  or  sagacity,  would  ever  have  devised  them.  Are  not  the  pro- 
babilities a  £ousand  to  one  against  such  a  supposition  ?  That  tney 
are  views  which  are  altogether  foreign  and  remote  from  the  ordinaiy 
conrse  of  thought  upon  religions  topics — ^that  many  of  them  are  of  a 
character  somewhat  to  outrage,  in  the  first  instance,  our  settled  convio- 
tioQS — will  be  readily  admitted ;  and  if  we  were  shut  up  exclusively 
to  these  phases  of  the  system  we  should  no  doubt  reject  it  at  once. 
Bnt  then  on  the  other  hand  it  is  certain  that  when  more  closely  ex- 
amined, analyzed,  and  scanned,  these  professed  revelations  of  doctrine 
and  iSust  assume  a  new  aspect  and  possess  themselves  of  the  approval 
of  the  reflecting  reason.  They  stand  out  before  the  mind  as  more  and 
more  worthy  the  divine  source  in  which  they  profess  to  originate. 
They  therefore  leave  us  in  the  dilemma,  that  if  they  were  not  actually 
imparted  to  Swedenborg  by  a  revelation  from  heaven,  but  were  the 
frmt  of  his  own  cogitations,  we  have  the  phenomenon  of  a  genius  that 
soars  immeasurably  above  and  beyond  any  known  standard  of  human 
ability.  As  much  as  you  take  away  from  his  authority  as  a  divine 
meaMnger  you  place  to  his  account  as  an  unrivalled  man,  one  before 
whose  transcenoant  powers  all  the  larger  and  lesser  lights  of  the  intd- 
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lectnal  firmament  ^^  pale  their  ineffectual  fires,"  like  the  receding  stars 
before  the  advancing  8un. 

And  now  in  view  of  all  that  has  been  offered  may  we  not  justly  re- 
verse the  tenor  of  the  question  which  we  proposed  in  the  outset  to 
answer,  and  nut  it  thus :  ^^  What  reasons  are  tnere  for  not  believiofr 
that  Emanuel  Swedenborg  was  invested  with  a  divine  commission  f 
For  surely  the  onuB  of  the  argument  lies  on  the  side  of  the  doubters 
or  deniers.  What  valid  plea  can  any  one  adduce  to  justify  himsdf 
in  the  rejection  of  a  system  which  comes  to  him  fortified  by  such  avast 
amount  of  corroborative  testimony  ?  Can  any  one  say  what  is  want- 
ing, on  the  score  of  evidence,  which  shall  certify  a  divine  revelatioD 
to  man?  Does  it  not  satisfy  the  head  and  the  neart?  Does  it  not 
come  up  to  the  requisitions  of  a  system  of  which  it  is  said,  ^^  Behold, 
I  make  all  things  new  I" 

Is  it  not  80  ?  You  go  into  a  New  Church  place  of  worship,  and 
how  TiefiD  is  every  thing  that  accosts  your  hearing  I  The  ScriptnreB 
exhibit  a  new  character,  for  no  sooner  is  the  Word  opened  for  exposi- 
tion, than  you  are  invited  to  the  consideration  not  of  the  letter  but  of 
the  spirit.  Every  thing  relative  to  the  text  and  the  application  made 
of  it  is  totally  unlike  that  which  you  will  hear  in  anv  other  church  in 
Christendom.  The  very  dialect  in  which  the  preacher  utters  himself 
is.in  a  measure  new^  and  although  the  terras  when  understood  are  seen 
to  be  altogether  appropriate  and  expressive,  yet  at  first  blush  they 
strike  the  stranger  strangely.  He  feels  that  be  has,  as  it  were,  a  new 
nomenclature  to  learn  when  such  terms  salute  his  ears  as  the  senwd^ 
the  rational^  the  Divine^  as  epithets  without  a  substantive ;  the  heor 
vens  and  the  /leUsj  in  the  plural ;  the  propnum^  fdUes^  the  internal 
and  the  external  man^  the  Lord  incessantly  insteaa  of  Ood  or  ChriA^ 
the  Word  instead  of  the  Bible  or  the  Scripturea^  infiux  instead  of  i»r 
fiuevice.  and  the  perpetual  recurrence  of  goodness  and  truthj  vnll  and 
tmderstandingy  and  other  like  peculiarities,  which  might  appear  pe^ 
haps  as  affectations,  but  which  in  fact  are  every  one  of  them  jnstined 
by  a  suflScient  reason  when  the  rationale  of  their  use  is  inquired  into. 
All  this  is  but  an  element  in  tliat  universal  renovation  which  character- 
izes the  New  Church.  The  new  wine  has  to  be  put  into  new  vesseb. 
The  old  forms  of  thought,  sustained  by  the  old  modes  of  diction,  aw 
not  adequately  receptive  of  the  new  ideas  which  are  flowing  down 
from  heaven  in  connection  with  the  dispensation  of  the  New  Jeru- 
salem. 

This  feature  of  the  system,  together  with  its  profoundly  philosophi- 
cal character,  and  the  large  draft  which  it  makes  upon  the  reflection 
of  the  reader,  may  easily  lead,  as  it  often  has  done,  to  the  impression 
that  the  doctrines  are  not  lucid  and  intelligible  to  the  ordinary  mind 
— that  they  are  abstruse  and  obscure,  and  can  never  be  so  broD^ht 
down  to  the  level  of  the  common  apprehension,  as  to  become  accessible 
to  the  masses  ;  but  that  they  must,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  be 
conflned  to  the  more  cultivated  and  intellectual  classes,  or  to  the 
wealthy  who  can  command  leisure  to  embark  in  the  study  of  spirit- 
ual or  metaphysical  arcana.  This  impression,  however,  we  are  obl^ed 
to  set  down  among  other  popular  errors  and  delusions  in  r^garu  to 
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le  New  Church  and  its  accredited  teacbiDgs.  In  point  of  fact  there 
■e  no  tenets  so  simple,  so  easily  grasped,  so  wholly  accommodated  to 
lad^  reception,  as  those  of  tne^ew  Church  when  viewed  in  their 
\ir%nsio  nature^  and  there  is  some  evidence  of  this  in  the  £act,  that 
16  great  majority  of  past  and  present  receivers  have  not  been  per- 
ns of  the  highest  order  of  intellect  or  of  extraordinary  mental  col- 
re,  but  rather  of  plain,  sound,  substantial  sense,  united  with  a  cer- 
in  honest,  upright,  truth-loving  spirit,  which  is  evermore  the  most 
▼orable  soil  for  the  growth  of  New  Church  principles.  Yet  these 
srsons  have  not  found  it  at  all  a  stupendous  achievement  to  master 
B  distinguishing  doctrines  of  Swedenborg. 

But  apart  from  this  we  may  remark,  that  the  alleged  difficulty  of 
^mprehending  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  arises  not  from 
leir  intrinsic  obscurity,  but  from  the  mass  of  falsities  and  fallacies 
ith  which  the  minds  of  readers  have  been  lumbered  under  former 
•chings,  and  which  are  so  alien  from  the  ^nuine  simplicity  of  truth 
\  almost  totally  to  obstruct  its  entrance.  Just  remove  the  accumu- 
tions  of  theological  rubbish  which  have  formerly  occupied  the  mind, 
id  the  pure  truth  of  heaven,  as  imparted  through  the  New  Church,' 
ill  find  a  perfectly  easy  access  to  the  understanding,  and  be  seen  to 
Msord  most  harmoniously  with  its  intuitions  and  judgments. 
And  why  should  it  not?  TVhat  can  be  more  plain  and  simple  than 
I  elementory  teachings !  The  system  has  indeed  its  strong  meat  for 
rown  men,  but  it  has  also  its  milk  for  babes.  It  has  its  fathomless 
Bpths  '*  where  the  elephant  can  swim,  and  its  shoals  where  the  lamb 
in  wade."  And  should  not  such  be  the  character  of  a  body  of  doc- 
ine  emanating  from  heaven  ?  Is  not  this  the  character  of  the  sacred 
criptures,  embodying  an  acknowledged  revelation  from  Jehovah? 
Te  do  not  indeed  put  the  two  revelations  upon  a  par,  but  they  may 
roperly  be  compared  in  this  particular  respect. 
1  on  say  the  teachings  imparted  by  Swedenborg  are  not  easv  to  be 
aderstood — that  they  are  mystical,  recondite,  transcendental.  Let 
I  bring  it  to  the  test.  Do  you  believe  there  is  a  real,  radical,  and  all 
DDortant  difference  between  right  and  wrong  ?  Certainly,  is  your 
iply.  Do  you  know  by  conscious  perception  when  you  have  done 
long?  Certainly.  Do  you  not  feel,  in  all  such  cases,  that  you 
wgAt  have  abstained  from  doing  the  acknowledged  wrong?  Un- 
cmbtedly.  Suppose  you  bad  abstained  from  doing  wrong  in  any 
iven  number  of  cases,  do  you  not  see  reason  to  believe  that  the 
mtrary  habit  of  doing  right  would  have  been  more  and  more  streugth- 
ned  and  established  ?  i  see  no  ground  to  question  it.  Well,  if  ^^od 
Btion  strengthen  good  principle,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
16  more  really  ana  deeply  any  one  is  principled  in  good,  the  good  of 
BRwtion  and  of  action,  the  more  clear,  distinct,  and  luminous  will  be 
is  perceptions  of  truth,  and  the  more  immersed  any  one  is  in  evil, 
16  more  prone  will  he  be  to  adopt  &lsity  instead  of  truth  ?  Of  this 
3;ain  I  see  no  ground  to  doubt.  What  is  more  obvious,  then,  than  the 
lose  and  indissoluble  connection  between  goodness  and  truth,  whose 
iterrelations  hold  such  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  system  ?  But  if 
ay  cme  can  grasp  the  obvious  distinction,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
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manifold  relation  of  these  two  principlee,  he  has  obtained  a  key  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  New  Ohnrch  consiaered  as  a  practical  system ;  toA 
is  this  so  very  difScnlt  {  Does  it  require  any  remarkable  power  of 
discernment  to  perceive  that  the  will-principlenaving  relation  to  good 
is  one  thing,  and  the  nnderstanding-nrinciple  having  relation  to  troth 
is  another  ?  And  then  as  to  their  relation,  does  it  require  the  mind  of 
a  philosopher  to  see  from  the  relation  of  the  two,  thfU;  just  in  propor 
tion  as  one  is  imbued  with  good  he  will  make  progress  in  truth,  and 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  as  one  is  enslaved  to  evil,  he  will  be  sure  to 
adopt  falsity  instead  of  truth  {  Thus  it  is  that  the  sublime  philosofdrf 
of  the  New  Church  will  gradually  unfold  itself,  even  to  the  simpb 
minded,  while  the  learned,  the  mighty,  and  the  noble  of  the  earth 
will  be  sure  to  miss  its  essential  meaning,  if  they  do  not  pass  it  br 
with  a  supercilious  contempt,  as  unworthy  the  notice  of  liberal  sda 
enlightened  minds. 

We  venture,  then,  to  assure  our  fellow-men,  that  the  diflScnk^ 
complained  of  in  regard  to  the  obscure  and  incomprehensible  charto- 
ter  of  the  New  Church  doctrines  is  purely  imaginary.  All  that  a 
requisite  is  that  he  who  comes  to  the  perusal  of  the  writing  shoold 
come  under  the  prompting  of  a  candid,  honest,  and  truth-lovmg  spirit, 
and  that  he  should  pursue  somewhat  of  an  orderly  course  in  his  resd- 
ing,  by  commencing  with  the  works  of  a  more  simple  character,  and 
proceeding  onward  to  those  that  are  more  abstruse.  One  who  should 
open  the  elements  of  Euclid  at  the  47th  Proposition,  or  at  the  3rd 
Book,  might  easily  object  that  it  was  all  jargon  to  him ;  but  let  him 
begin  with  the  axioms,  and  proceed  in  an  orderly  manner  from  one 
step  to  another  through  the  series  of  demonstrations,  and  he  will  find 
it  opening  before  him  with  the  most  delightful  lucidness,  and  conduct- 
ing him  into  the  interior  recesses  of  the  temple  of  Greometry.  So  the 
words  of  the  New  Dispensation  are  like  the  words  of  wisdom  in  Solo- 
mon, ^^  plain  to  him  that  understandeth  and  right  to  him  that  findeth 
knowledge." 

We  have  but  a  brief  word  to  utter  in  conclusion.  We  have  en- 
deavored to  set  forth,  in  a  feeble  way,  the  claims  of  a  system  of  reli- 
S'ous  doctrine  professedly  emanating  from  the  Lord  himself,  and 
erefore,  if  those  claims  are  well-founded,  worthy  of  all  acceptation. 
We  are  confident  of  adressing  numbers  who  cherish  the  most  profound 
respect  for  every  word  that  proceedeth  t>ut  of  the  Lord's  mouth,  and 
who  would  as  soon  submit  to  the  excision  of  a  right  eye  or  the  am- 
putation of  a  right  hand,  as  to  turn  away  from  any  message  that  thej 
were  assured  bore  the  signet  of  the  King  of  kings.  To  minds  of  thiB 
stamp— minds  pervadea  by  these  sentiments  of  unfeigned  reverence 
for  aivine  oracles,  through  whatsoever  medium  uttered — ^we  would 
urge  the  appeal  involved  in  the  present  essay.  They  would  not  con- 
sciously disparage  or  disregard  a  divine  declaration  or  monition.  Ib 
it  not  possible  they  may  notwithstanding  do  so,  by  withholding  that 
examination  which  a  mission  like  Swedenborg's  deserves  at  their 
hands  ?  Attestations  of  a  most  striking  character  will  be  appar^t 
even  to  a  very  superficial  inspection.  To  one  of  a  more  thorough-going 
and  penetrating  kind,  features  which  betoken  a  divine  origin  wiD 
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laBmedlj  discover  themselvee,  and  how  can  this  but  constitute  an  nr- 
igBDt  claim  to  investigation}  Suppose  the  indications  of  such  an 
irigin  have  not  the  constraining  force  of  miracles ;  suppose  the  divine 
mdom  draws  to  the  study  of  these  writings  with  the  tender  filaments 
»f  rational  suggestion  rather  than  with  cord  and  cable  of  sensuous 
lemonstration,  is  that  a  reason  with  an  ingenuous  mind  why  the  at- 
Taction  should  be  unavailing  ?  Is  it  not  a  case  where  the  bare  possi- 
)ilit7  of  rejecting  a  divine  message  ought  to  inspire  the  most  solicitous 
mxiety  as  to  the  result !  And  can  we  not  ideally  realize  to  ourselves 
lie  emotions  of  intense  regret  that  we  should  experience  upon  findinff 
imong  the  grave  disclosures  of  the  future,  that  the  doctrines  announcea 
»  Ae  world  by  the  Swedish  Seer  were  indeed  the  very  truth  of  hea- 
ren — ^the  theme  of  angelic  pondering — ^the  grand  hope  of  a  lapsed 
lumanity  f  As,  then,  we  would  avoid  this  pungent  r^et — as  we 
wojdd  be  true  to  our  better  instincts — as  we  would  put  honor  upon 
irhat  bears  a  divine  impress — as  we  would  secure  to  ourselves  the 
peerless  and  priceless  blessings  of  a  faith  which  dispels  doubt— satis- 
MB  reason — purifies  life — and  antedates  heaven,  let  us  bestow  a  candid 
md  earnest  consideration  upon  the  teachings  of  the  New  Jerusalem. 


ARTICLE   II. 


SORCERY,  FAMILIAR  SPIRITS,  AND  MEDIUMS. 

*'  When  thoQ  art  come  into  the  land,  thou  shalt  not  Icam  to  do  after  the  abomhiatiolu  of 
haee  nationa,  there  shall  not  be  found  among  you  one  that  makeA  his  aon  or  his  daughter  to 
MM  through  the  fire,  or  that  useth  diyination,  or  an  obeerrer  of  times,  or  an  enehanier^  or 
I  wUeh  or  a  ekarmer  of  ineantatioMf  and  a  conttdter  wUk  familiar  »pirit»,  or  a  wizard  or  • 
wtromaneer;  for  aU  tkete  things  are  an  abomination  unto  Jehovah,^ '"(Dnn.  xtUL  9, 
10,  11.)  Apocalypse  Revealed,  462. 

I  visrTED  Dry  Prairie  where  I  formerly  had  preached  the  Doctrines 
>f  the  New  Jerusalem  and  furnished  them  with  the  writings  of  the 
tfew  Church,  but  found  they  had  become  very  much  interosted  in 
circles  and  mediums ;  and  consulticff  familiar  spirits  had  so  taken  the 
>lace  of  seeking  knowledge  from  the  Divine  Word  and  the  writings 
yf  Bwedenborg,  when  its  high  claims  were  urged  upon  one  of  the 
eading  families,  it  brought  forth  only  condemnation  and  abuse  of  the 
l¥brd.  I  next  visited  Leroy,  where  there  lived  four  families  of  receiv- 
MTB,  who  were  such  when  I  formerly  preached  to  the  Congregational 
3hnrch  there,  all  but  one  of  these  families  had  formed  themselves 
Dto  a  circle  which  often  met  to  consult  familiar  spirits.  I  preach- 
sd  from  this  text :  "No  man  can  come  unto  the  Fatner,  but  by  me;** 
howing  that  the  Father  was  the  Infinite  Good,  and  that  "  He  "  was 
he  WoBD,  and  that  the  meaning  was,  that  no  one  could  come  to  the 
}ood  and  True,  or  become  a  receiver,  or  derivative  form  of  good  and 
rath,  except  by  the  rational  reception  of,  and  obedience  to  the  Word. 

.  found  that  my  old  friend,  Dr.  8 ,  who  was  the  leading  man  in 

he  circles,  had  come  to  regEurd  the  Word  as  having  many  deficienciea 
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and  being  exceedingly  exceptionable^  and  the  writings  of  Swedenborg 
as  being  obscare  and  conflicting.  A  paper  published  professedly  by 
spirits  was  taken  perhaps  by  the  different  families,  and  perhaps  no 
l^ew  Chnrch  paper^  unless  the  Crisis,  was  taken  by  any  family  taking 
the  paper  of  Familiar  Spirits.  When  conversing  with  an  old  gentle- 
man on  this  subject,  he  said  emphatically  tJiat  teachers  aught  to  m- 
lighten  and  instruct  tJie  people  on  these  mbiects.  Men  of  the  world 
said  that  these  receivers  in  this  neighborhood  had  injured  themselvee 
and  their  influence  by  their  circles.  In  Jonesville  there  are  a  number 
of  families  of  receivers,  who  have  been  keeping  up  a  circle  also,  or  at 
least  some  of  them. 

Kow  let  us  candidly  apply  the  light  of  the  Kew  Jerusalem  to  the 
practice  of  consulting  familiar  spirits,  ai>d  of  forming  or  meeting 
circles  for  that  end.     We  will  quote  from  the  Apocalypse  Revealed: 

*•'•  ^  Neither  repented  they  of  their  murders,  nor  of  their  sorceries,  nor  of  thdr  fifftt* 
cations,  nor  of  their  thefts.^  Since  at  this  day  it  is  not  known  what  is  meant  \ij 
tareeriesy  it  shall  briefly  be  explained.  Sorceries  are  mentioned  in  the  above  pti* 
nee,  in  place  of  the  eighth  precept  of  the  Decalogue,  Thou  Shalt  Not  Bear  Fabe 
Witness,  for  the  three  other  evils,  which  are  mu^ers,  fornications,  and  thefts,  an 
there  named.  To  bear  false  witness,  signifies  in  the  natural  sense,  to  act  the  part 
of  a  false  witness,  to  lie  and  defame;  and  in  the  spiritual  sense  to  confirm  andpersnaU 
that  which  is  false  is  true^  and  that  whot  is  evil  is  good ;  from  which  it  is  evident  that  kjf 
sorcery  is  signified  to  persuade  to  what  is  false,  and  thus  to  destroy  truth.  Sorceries weie 
in  use  among  the  ancients,  and  were  performed  in  three  ways :  first,  by  keeping  thA 
hearing  and  thus  the  mind  of  another  continually  intent  upon  his  words  and  say- 
ings, without  retaining  aught  from  them,  and  at  the  same  time  by  an  aspiradotf* 
(thought  communicated  from  another  in  an  external  way,  or  where  it  is  by  the  di- 
rect influence  of  the  other  and  not  by  the  power  of  the  thought  itself  seen  only  in 
the  reason),  *^and  inspiration  of  thought  conjoined  with  affecdon,  by  means  of  the 
breath  into  the  sound  of  the  voice,  whereby  the  hearer  is  incapable  of  tkinkine  anjf 
thing  from  himself.  In  this  way  did  the  lovers  of  falsehood  pour  in  their  falses  with  vio- 
lence. Secondly,  they  infused  a  persuasion  which  was  aone  by  detaining  the  mmd 
from  every  thing  of  a  contrary  nature,  and  directing  the  attention  exclusively  in  the 
idea  involved  in  that  which  was  uttered  by  themselves,  hence  the  spiritual  spben 
of  his  mind  dispelled  the  spiritual  pphere  of  the  mind  of  another  and  stifled  it.  This 
was  the  kind  of  spiritual  fascination  which  the  Magi  of  old  made  use  of^  and  which 
was  spoken  of  as  tying  up  and  binding  the  understanding.  The  latter  kind  of  s(h^ 
eery  pertained  only  to  the  spirit  or  thought,  but  the  former  to  the  lips  or  speech 
also.  Thirdly,  the  hearer  kept  his  mind  so  fixed  in  his  own  opinion,  that  he  almost 
shut  his  ears  from  hearing  anything  from  the  speaker,  which  was  done  by  faoldiog 
the  breath,  and  sometimes  by  a  tacit  muttering,  and  thus  by  a  continual  nesatioii 
of  his  adversary's  sentiment,  this  kind  of  sorcery  was  practised  by  those  who  heard 
others ;  but  the  two  former  by  those  who  spake  to  others.  These  three  kinds  of 
sorceries  prevailed  among  the  ancients,  and  prevail  still  among  infernal  spirits ;  but 
with  men  in  the  world  there  remains  only  the  third  kind,'and  this  with  those  who 
from  the  pride  of  their  own  intelligence,  have  ctmfirmed  in  themselves  the  ialseof 
rolipton ;  for  these  when  they  hear  things  contrary,  admit  them  no  further  into 
their  thought  than  mere  contact,  and  then  from  tho  interior  recess  of  their  mind 
they  emit,  as  it  were,  fire  which  consumes  them,  about  which  the  other  knows  no- 
thing except  by  conjecture,  drawn  from  the  countenance  and  the  sound  of  the 
Yoioe  in  the  reply,  prorided  the  sorcerer  does  not  by  dissimulation  restrain  thatfirt, 
or  t^ich  is  the  same  the  anger  of  his  pride.  This  kind  of  sorcery  operates  at  the  pure- 
sent  day,  to  prevent  truths  from  being  accepted,  and  with  many  to  their  not  bebg 
understood.  That  in  ancient  times  many  magical  arts  prevailed,  and  among  these, 
sorceries  is  erident  from  Moses  (Deut.  xviii.  9,  10,  11,  quoted  in  our  commence- 
ment).   A  persuasion  of  the  false,  and  consequently  the  destruction  of  the  truth,  ii 
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goified  by  aoroaries  in  these  passages :  '  Thj  wisdom  and  thy  knowledge  hath 
errexted  (nee,  therefore  shall  evil  come  upon  thee,  stand  now  with  thy  tncantor 
orff  and  with  the  multitude  of  thy  sorceries'  (Isa.  Izvii.,  10,  11,  12);  ^By  th§ 
rttrin  of  Babjflon  all  nations  toere  deceived '  ( Apoo.  zviii.,  23) ;  *  For  by  thy  sorcerim 
«•  all  nations  deceived ;' '  Without  are  dogs,  sorcerers,  whoremongers,  morderers ' 
AkDOO.  zzvii.  15^  ]  *  Joram  said  to  Jehu,  Is  it  peace  ?  and  he  answered,  What  peace, 
» long  as  the  whoredoms  of  thy  mother  Jezebel  and  her  sorceries  are  so  many  V 
!  Kingi,  iz.  22.)  By  her  whoredoms  are  signified  falsifications  (n.  134),  and  by 
ur  incantations  and  sorceries,  destruction  of  truth  by  means  of  fidufioations." 

It  18  then  clearly  taught,  that  sorcery  leads  to  a  profanation  of  truth. 
Lmong  the  leaders  of  Paeudo  Spiritualism,  in  the  jjlaces  I  have 
isited,  there  is  but  one  opinion  prevailing,  and  that  is,  that  Christ 
nd  Swedenborg  were  mediums,  and  that  their  teachings  were  dic- 
ited  by  spirits,  and  consequently  that  the  Word  of  God  is  the  com- 
lonication  of  spirits  through  mediums.  Now  let  us  look  at  the 
sachiDes  of  Swedenborg  on  tlie  reliability  of  the  spirits  that  commu- 
icate  tnrough  mediums. 

''The  spirits  which  have  intercourse  with  man,  enter  into  all  his  memory,  and 
ito  all  the  sciences  of  memory  which  man  possesses ;  thus  they  put  on  all  thin^ 
hioh  are  man's/'— ^.  C.  5853. 

"  The  spirits  attendant  upon  man  put  on  also  his  persuasions,  whatsoever  they 
lay  be,  as  has  been  evidenced  to  me  by  much  experience ;  thus  they  put  on  man^s 
Bnoasions,  not  only  in  things  moral  and  civil,  but  also  in  the  spiritual  things 
hich  are  of  faith.  Hence  it  may  be  manifest,  that  the  spirits  with  those  who  m 
i  heresies,  in  fallacies,  and  illusions  as  to  the  truths  of  faith,  and  in  falses,  are  in 
M  Hke,  without  the  slightest  difference.''—^.  C.  5860. 

Then  to  give  one's  self  up  to  the  teachings  of  spirits  is  to  take  a 
lind  ffuide.  "  If  the  blind  lead  the  blind,  both  fall  into  the  ditch." 
t  is  also  to  commit  one's  self  to  the  evil  and  false  of  his  own  pro- 
rinm  for  guidance,  which  must  only  increase  the  evil  and  false  in 
lan.  *^  Remember  all  the  commandments  of  the  Lord,  and  do  them ; 
Dd  that  ye  seek  not  after  your  own  heart,  and  your  own  eyes  after 
Wch  ye  use  to  go  a  whoring,"  Num.  xv.  86.  "  And  it  come  to  pass, 
'hen  he  heareth  the  words  of  this  curse,  that  he  bless  himself  in  his 
eart,  saying,  I  shall  have  peace,  though  I  walk  in  the  imagination  of 
line  heart  to  add  the  drunken  to  the  thirsty  (by  appropriating  falses 
>  increase  thirst  or  desire  for  them),"  Deut.  xxix.  19.  "  Behold  all  ye 
lat  kindle  a  fire,  that  compass  yourselves  about  with  sparks ;  walk  in 
le  light  of  your  fire  (in  the  false  of  one's  own  lust)  and  in  the  sparks 
lat  ye  have  kindled.  TViis  shall  ye  have  of  mine  hand;  (that  is, 
le  falses  of  evil  shall  reject  Divine  Truth)  ye  shall  lie  down  in  sor- 
\ff  (fail  of  salvation)."  Hence  in  the  representative  dispensation  by 
re  penalties  against  sorcery  was  represented  the  ruinous  influences 
pon  man  of  every  species  of  sorcery  and  consulting  familiar  spirits. 
For  rebellion  is  as  the  sin  of  witchcraft,"  1  Sam.  xv.  28.  "  Thou 
lalt  not  suffer  a  witch  to  live,"  Ex.  xxii.  18.  ^^  A  man  also,  or  wo* 
AD,  ih<xb  hath  a  familiar  spirit^  or  that  is  a  wizard,  shall  surely  be 
it  to  death :  they  shall  stone  them  with  stones;  (stones  signifying 
atbs,  and  death  signifying  hell) ;  their  blood  (falses)  shall  be  upon 
leni,''  lev.  xx.  27.  ^^  And  the  soul  that  tumet^  after  mch  as  ham 
mkiiiar  spirits  and  after  wizards,  to  go  a  whoring  after  them,  I  will 
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even  set  my  face  a^inet  that  sool,  and  will  cnt  him  off  from  anunog 
his  people.  Sanctify  yourselves  therefore  and  be  ye  holy :  for  I  am 
the  Lora  yonr  Gxk],"  Lev.  xx.  6, 7.  ^^And  when  they  shall  say  unto  yc^ 
seek  unto  them  that  have  familiar  spirits^  and  nnto  wizards  that  peep 
and  that  mntter ;  should  not  a  people  seek  unto  their  Oodt  for  the 
living  nnto  the  dead  ?  To  the  law  and  to  the  testimony  :  if  they  speak 
not  according  to  this  wordy  it  is  because  there  m  no  Ught  in  Sum. 
And  they  shall  pass  through  it,  hardly  bestead  and  hungry :  and  it 
shall  come  to  pass,  that  when  they  shall  be  hungry,  they  shall  fret 
themselves,  and  curse  their  king  and  their  God,  and  look  upward. 
And  they  shall  look  unto  the  earth ;  and  behold  trouble  and  darkness, 
dimness  of  anguish  ;  and  they  shall  be  driven  to  darkness,"  Is.  viii. 
19  to  22. 

All  derivative  good  and  truth,  and  all  derivative  forms  of  the  same, 
are  derived  from  the  Creator,  and  the  Word  is  the  only  medium  d 
such  derivation.  No  affection  or  thought  can  exist  with  man  ezce]fl 
by  creation  through  the  Divine  Word.  "The  Word  was  God.  Ali 
things  were  made  by  him,  and  without  him  was  not  any  thing  made 
that  was  made,"  John  i.  I,  3.  Hence  those  who  turn  to  creatara 
for  light  and  life  must  perish  through  the  iuadecj^uacy  of  the  source,  u 
well  as  from  its  infernal  origin.  All  evil  and  disorder  is  overruled  tc 
ultimate  in  good  to  the  race,  the  Lord's  church  and  kingdom ;  hut 
this  does  not  change  the  effect  of  that  which  is  disorderly  upon  tin 
wicked  doer  of  sinful  acts.  Is  it  not  true  that  this  sin  of  sorcery  and 
consulting  familiar  spirits,  loads  to  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost 
which  is  the  confirming  one's  self  in  a  denial  of  the  Divine  Humanit} 
and  the  sanctity  of  the  Word  to  the  end  of  life ;  because  it  is  ar  delib 
erate  turning  away  from  the  only  source  and  medium  of  life?  "  Nei 
ther  can  essential  liberty  and  rationality  be  given  to  those  in  th< 
Christian  world  who  altogether  deny  the  Lord's  divinity  and  the  sane 
tity  of  the  Word,  and  have  kept  this  denial  confirmed  in  themselvo 
td  the  end  of  life  ;  for  this  is  understood  by  the  sin  against  the  Hoi; 
Ghost,  which  is  not  forgiven  in  this  world  or  that  which  is  to  come 
Matt.  xii.  31,  32." — D.  P.  98.  These  speaking  mediums  are  cases  o 
obsessions  as  Sweden borg  informs  us, "  Wherefore  the  spirits  attendan 
upon  man  (that  is,  in  ordinary  cases  where  there  is  no  sorcery  or  seek 
ing  familiar  spirits),  have  nothing  in  common  with  these  things ;  thu 
tMy  do  not  speak  hy  marCs  tongue,  for  this  would  he  obsession^^- 
A.  O.  5862. 

In  all  the  places  where  I  have  visited  and  lectured,  those  who  ar 
commonly  called  "Spiritualists,"  cannot  endure  the  teaching  of  th 
Sacred  Scriptures  or  the  writings  of  Swedenborg.  This  anses  froB 
the  direct  opposition  of  their  whole  system  to  the  New  Church.  Sw« 
donbor^'s  and  all  orderly  intromissions  into  the  spiritual  world  ar 
made  by  opening  the  interiors  of  the  mind  by  believing  in  the  Divin 
Humanity  and  the  sanctity  of  the  Word,  and  by  shunning  evils  a 
sins,  and  doing  the  commandments  of  the  Lord,  and  hence  Sweden 
borg  was  not  a  medium.  Hence  he  often  tells  us  that  he  never  spob 
or  wrote  by  the  dictation  of  spirits.,  e.  6.  as  a  medium,  any  of  the  writ 
JDgs  of  the  New  Church. 
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ARTICLE    in. 

rWEDENBORG  THE  PHILOSOPHER.— NEBULAR  THEORIES  OF  SWEIffiN- 

BORG  AND  LA  PLACE. 

No.  I. 

Wb  now  proceed  to  a  more  direct  compariBon  of  Swedenborg's  Coft- 
nc^nical  Theory  with  that  of  La  Place. 

'^After  the  SQggestioDS  of  Newton  upon  this  subject,  with  the  ex- 
stence  of  which  1  Know  not  whether  La  Place  was  acquainted,  it  was 
uaserted  by  the  latter  that  Buffon  was  the  first  vyriter  wlunn  he  knew, 
whOy  since  the  discovery  of  the  true  system  of  the  world,  had  at- 
empted  to  investigate  the  orgin  of  the  planets  and  satellites.  Now 
iwedenborg  publisned  his  Principia  in  tne  year  1734: ;  that  is  to  say, 
en  years  before  Buffon  published  his  theory,  and  Buffon  himself  haa 
"Bad  Swedenborg's  Principia,  as  may  be  conclnded  from  the  circtim- 
Aance  that  a  copy  of  the  Principia  was  not  very  long  since  sold  by  an 
eminent  bookseller  in  London  (Bohn,  of  Henrietta-street,  Covent  u-ar- 
len),  containing  Buffon's  own  autograph  ;  therefore,  if  La  Place  him- 
elf  was  not  acquainted  with  Swedenbore's  treatise,  it  is  reasonable  to 
presume  that  Buffon  was.  Ten  years,  then,  before  Buffon  published 
lis  theory,  and  about  t/drty  years  before  La  Place  offered  his  own  to 
he  public,  Swedenborg  had  propounded  his  theory  in  the  Principia, 
D  the  year  1734: ;  and  again  m  his  treatise  on  the  Worship  and  Love 
if  God,  in  the  year  1745,  or  about  twenty  years  before  La  Place's 
heory."* — IntrodiLction  to  tJie  Principia  oy  the  Trandator. 

This  notable  piece  of  history  is,  1  think,  somewhat  incorrectly 
tated,  as  to  dates :  nevertheless  the  error  is  in  favor  of  Swedenborg, 
Old  enhances  the  value  of  the  comparison.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  how- 
iver,  that  the  error  should  have  crept  into  biographies,  lectures,  re- 
dews,  tracts,  and  periodicals,  both  in  America  and  Europe,  without 
\yet  once  beingdetected.  Swedenborg's  Principia  was  published  in 
L784,  BxxSoji^iTheorie  de  la  Terre  in  1749,  and  La  Place's  Syetemede 
Monde  in  1809 ;  therefore  fifteen  (not  terCS  years  before  Bimon,  and 
^eventyfioe  (not  thirty)  years  before  La  Place,  Swedenborg  had  pro- 
>onn^d  his  Nebular  Theory  in  the  Principia,  1734.  We  should  bear 
Q  mind  that  La  Place's  hyjpothesis  is  only  an  extension  of  the  idea 
)ropoeed  bv  the  elder  Herschel  in  1802,  and  was  of  course  published 
tubsequently. 

The  many  comets  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  from  1577  to  the  ap- 
)earance  ot  Halley's  Comet  in  1607,  and  the  sudden  illumination  of 
ihree  splendid  stars  almost  at  the  same  period,  gave  rise  to  the  first 
srude  "  nebulous  hypothesis  "  on  record,  of  the  origin  of  these  hea- 

*  If  La  Place's  theory  was  published  thirty  years  after  Swedenborg'B,  then  it  most  haT* 
MB  f&nai  in  1764.  Novr  this  eminent  mathematician  was  bom  in  1749 ;  therefore,  he  most 
Hif«  Setn  only  a  youth  ffUen  yean  old  when  he  published  his  oelebratod  thfton— ^  ^^^ 
r  P6  eofJMfe 
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venly  bodies  from  a  coemical  vapor  filling  the  regions  of  space.  Tjcbo 
Brahe  {Progymnaatica^  1574J  and  Kepler  X  Vom  Kometen — ^Discourse 
on  Hairy  Stars,  1608),  both  oelieved  and  taught,  that  the  new  stars 
had  been  formed  from  this  nebulous  vapor,  and  that,  on  their  disap- 
pearance, thej  were  again  dissolved  in  it.  (Ai*a^o  in  the  Anntuxire^ 
1842,  p.  434.)  The  honor  of  conceiving  and  publishing  the  first  crude 
notion  of  heavenly  bodies  being  formed  from  nebulous  vapor,  belongs 
unquestionably  to  Tycho  Brahe  and  Kepler ;  therefore,  long  antece- 
dent to  the  time  of  Swedenborg.  The  hypothesis  appears  to  have  re- 
mained latent,  through  the  insufficiencv  of  well  ooserved  data,  until 
Halley  came  forward  in  1677,  Sweden oorg  in  1734  {Principi<i)  La 
Oaille  in  1750-1762  {Mem.  deV Acad,  dea  Sciences^  1755),  Kant  in 
1766  {Structure  of  the  Ifeavefia)^  Lambert  in  1767  {Cosmoffony),  He^ 
schel  in  1799-1802  {PhU.  Trans,  vol  92),  and  lastly  La  Place  in  1809 
{Systeme  de  Mondi)  who  gave  to  the  Nebular  Hypothesis  its  present 
elaborate  structure.  It  may  fairly  be  assumed  from  this  list,  that  from 
Tjrcho  and  Kepler  to  the  time  of  Herschel,  the  theory  of  star-forraa- 
tion  from  the  gradual  condensation  of  cosmical  vapor  was  somewhat 
known  amongst  the  literati^  and  occasionally  advocated  by  savans. 
But  we  need  not  assume  this  fact  hvpothetically,  since  we  could  de- 
monstrate it  somewhat*  extensively  from  a  list  now  before  ns  whilst 
writing,  if  it  were  necessary.  Therefore,  to  say  the  least,  Swedenborg 
would  no  doubt  /lear  of  the  rumored  hypothesis,  which,  though  not 
popularly  advocated  through  the  want  of  illustrative  facts,  or  observed 
data,  was  yet  held  as  a  probable  surmise  by  several  eminent  savans 
during  Swedenborg's  day.  At  all  events  the  idea  preceded  him. 
Even  with  Herschel  until  1785,  or  almost  so  late  as  1791,  this  great 
observer  appears  to  have  been  more  disposed,  like  the  present  Lord 
Bosse  and  others,  to  regard  nebulous  spots  as  very  remote  clusters  of 
stars  only ;  but  a  prolonged  consideration  of  the  subject,  between 
1799  and  1802,  led  him  to  adopt  the  old  hypothec s^  as  held  by  Tycho, 
Kepler,  Halley,  La  Caille,  Kant,  and  Lambert.  Upon  this  one  point, 
Swedenborg  is  merely  one  in  the  foremest  rank  of  its  brilliant  advo- 
cates. 

Hence  the  crude  idea  out  of  which  the  Nebular  Hypothesis  has 
sprung,  was  not  originally  suggested  by  the  elder  Herschel,  as  it  is 
sometimes  thought,  but  it  was  developed  and  embodied  by  him.  He 
gathered  together  the  material  and  laid  the  foundations.  In  the  irre- 
solvable class  of  nebulsB,  he  thought  he  had  discovered  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  nebulous  matter :  and  by  classifying  his  objects,  and  thus 
marshalling  them  under  the  old  nebulous  hypothesis,  was  led  to  believe 
that  primordial  matter,  scattered  over  space,  underwent  a  process  of 
condensation  or  aggregation  into  masses,  by  the  power  of  attraction. 
Hence  in  reviewing  the  then  irresolvable  nebulse,  the  progressive  char- 
acter in  the  shapes  of  the  extraordinary  objects  whicli  his  researches 
disclosed,  seemed  to  demonstrate  the  old  hypothesis  of  stai*-formation 
from  cosmical  vapor.  At  this  point  La  Place  took  up  the  matter,  and 
suggested  such  an  extension  of  the  original  idea,  as  to  constitute  what 
is  now  popularly  known  as  the  Nebma/r  Hypothesis.  A  marked  difl- 
tinction  maaty  therefore,  be  made,  entirely  ^^^acsAin^  the  original  idea 
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18  propounded  by  Tycho,  Kepler,  Halley,  Swedenborg,  and  the  elder 
Eerscnel,  from  the  extensions  proposed  by  La  Place.  Insomnch  so  has 
this  necessity  been  seen,  that  the  younger  Herschel  has  entered  his 
protest  against  the  proposed  alliance.  {AthencBum^  June,  1845,  p. 
315.)  Sir  J.  Hei-schel  is  in  fact  an  advocate  of  the  original  hypoihe- 
ns,  which,  so  far  as  it  goes^  is  identical  with  Swedenoorg's  theoir. 
Tea,  more;  the  extensions  proposed  by  Swedenborg  are  not  only 
igreeable  and  consort  with  the  iaeas  of  the  younger  Herschel,  Kosse, 
Elnmboldt,  and  others,  but  are  also  being  confirmed  by  recent  discov- 
eries in  sideral  astronomy,  and  by  other  considerations  to  which  we 
shall  refer  in  a  subsequent  article.  Whilst  the  extensions  proposed 
bv  La  Place,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  show,  have  not  a  single 
illustration,  yea,  not  a  single  fact  to  rest  upon  within  the  range  of  our 
ordinary  experience,  nor  within  the  far  mightier  range  of  our  best  in- 
struments. But  it  is  suflScient  for  our  purpose  at  this  stage  of  the 
inquiry  to  record  the  fact,  that  four  years  before  Herschel  was  bom 
;i788),  fifteen  years  before  Baffon's  theory  (1749),  and  aeventy-^s 
fears  before  La  Place\s  hypothesis  (1809),  Swedenborg  had  pubjished 
he  whole  theory  in  detail,  as  to  its  essential  features,  giving  pictorial 
illnstrations  of  the  formation  of  hdis  am,d  2on€»^  their  disruption  and 
ultimate  formation  into  revolving  spheroids  and  cometary  bodies :  and 
bad  distributed  the  immortal  work  (Principia)  in  which  the  Hypothe- 
sis is  given,  over  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  had  presented  copies  of 
it  to  the  most  important  institutions  and  savans. 

We  now  proceed  to  place  the  two  theories  side  by  side,  and  atler- 
wurds  to  form  a  comparative  estimate  of  the  probable  truthfulness  of 
aach,  and  of  their  scientific  value  as  aids  to  Tlieoretic  Astronomy  : 

NEBULAS  THEORIES. 


Swedenborg  in  1734. 

^  That  the  second  elementary  particles 
ire  most  highly  compressed  near  the  Solar 

icdye  space In  this  manner  the 

iftmber  and  quantity  more  and  more  in- 
sreaso  hy  reason  of  the  awcessive  com' 
Tression  of  the  elementarics ;  and  aluo 
xmdenu  themselves  round  the  solar 
ipftce.  That  the  finites  thus  concrete 
jilo  an  immense  yolumo,  and  crowd  around 
tnd  enclose  the  sun  in  such  a  manner  as 

to  form  an  incrustation That 

aevertheless  this  crust,  which  is  formed 
ironnd  the  sun,  is  rotated  in  a  certain 
tjn.  .  .  .  That  this  crustaceous  matter, 
Being  endowed  with  a  continual  gyra- 
tory motion  round  the  sun,  in  the  course 
jf  time  removes  itself  farther  and  farther 
From  the  active  space  :  and,  in  so  remov- 
ing itself,  occupies  a  larger  cirde  of  space^ 
uid  consequently  becomes  gradually  at- 
tenwatedf  till  it  can  no  longer  contigu- 
onaly  cohere,  but  bursts  in  some  part  or 

oihtr That  the  Solar  crust  being 

wm&when  diBtapted  on  the  admiflnon 


La  Place  in  1809. 

^^  Whatever  be  its  nature,  since  it  has 
produced  or  directed  the  motion  of  the 
planets  and  their  satellites,  it  (the  sun) 
must  have  embraced  all  these  bodies, 
and  considering  the  prodigious  dis- 
tance which  separates  them,  they  can 
only  be  a  fluid  of  immense  extent.  To 
have  given  in  the  same  direction,  a  mo- 
tion nearly  circular  round  the  sun,  this 
fluid  must  have  surrounded  the  lumin- 
ary like  an  atmosphere  (incrustation). 
This  view,  therefore,  of  planetary  mo- 
tion, leads  us  to  think,  Ihat  in  consequenoe 
of  excessive  heat,  the  atmosphere  of  the 
sun  originally  extended  beyond  the  orbits 
of  all  uie  planets,  and  that  it  has  grad- 
ually contracted  itself  to  its  present  lim- 
its. ..  .  But  how  has  it  determined  tiie 
motions  of  revolution  and  rotation  of  the 
planets  ?  If  these  bodies  had  penetrated 
this  fluid,  its  resistance  would  have 
caused  them  to  fall  into  the  sun.  We 
may  then  conjectoxe^  thtbt  <bs^  biM^ 
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this  atmoiphen,  by  tbo  ctmdtnmiUm  (f 
zonei^  whion  it  mnat  ha!f9  aiNUkdoMd  ib 
ihepUuia  of  its  eqii»lor»  and  in  beoonibg 
cold  have  ccmdensid  tkemMehm  towards  thi 
surface  of  thu  /wntnary.  Qn«  may  Bkfl- 
wuw  ooojeotare,  that  the  ntelUtes  have 
been  foimed  in  a  lunilar  way  by  the  at- 
moephere  of  the  planete.^ — SjftUm  of  thi 
World,  vol.  ii.  p.  362. 

**  La  Plaoe  conjeotaree  that  in  the  ori- 
ginal condition  elf  the  solar  Bystem,  the 
•un  revolved  upon  his  axis  murrmmdod  k§ 
an  atmotphert  whioh  in  virtna  of  an  es- 
oeanve  heat,  txtendedfar  baifond  tiu  orbiU 
of  all  Me  planeti^  the  pUnete  aa  yet  having 
no  enstenoe.  The  heat  gradually  dtnun- 
ished,  and  as  the  K^ar  atmosphere  csa- 
traded  by  cooling,  the  rapidi^  of  rofta* 
tion  increased  by  the  laws  of  rotatory 
motion,  and  an  exterior  lone  of  vapor 
was  detached  from  the  rest,  the  oen teal 
attraction  being  no  longer  able  to  Ofe^ 
come  the  incroased  centrifogal  fiwoe. 
This  lone  of  vapor  might  in  soma  oam 
retain  its  form,  as  we  see  it  ia  Satan?i 
ring ;  but  more  nsnally  the  ring  of  v^mt 
woald  break  into  several  masses,  and 
these  wonld  coalesce  into  one  mass, 
which  wonld  revolve  about  the  son. 
Such  portions  of  Uie  solar  atmoBpheie, 
abandoned  successively  at  different  du- 
tanoes,  would  form  planets  in  a  state  of 
vapor.  These  masses  of  vapor,  it  ap- 
pears from  mechanical  consideraUoDS, 
wonld  have  each  its  rotatory  motion,  and 
as  the  cooling  of  the  vapor  went  on, 
wonld  each  produce  a  planet,  which 
might  have  satellites  and  rings,  formed 
from  the  planet  in  the  same  manner  ss 
the  planets  were  formed  fnmi  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  sun." — Whewdts  Bridgt' 
water  Treati%e<,p,  181. 

Now  the  essential  dietinction  between  these  two  theories  consists  in 
the  difference  between  the  two  preponderating  cosmical  forces  em- 
ployed to  effect  the  genetic  development  of  planetanr  and  solar  sys- 
tems. SwedenboFff  adopts  the  centrif'ugal  force  and  La  Place  the  cen- 
try^tal.  Sw€K]enborg  expands  his  system  from  the  centre  to  the 
drcnmferenee,  and  La  Place  contracts  his  system  from  the  circnmfer- 
ence  to  the  centre.  Swedenborg  derives  the  origin  of  rotation  from 
wWiin  the  central  body,  and  La  Place  derives  the  origin  from  vnAr 
auL  With  those  exceptions,  the  main  features  of  the  two  theories  are 
alike.  Both  besin  witn  atmospheric  incrustation  of  cooler  and  denser 
materials  aronnd  the  solar  surface ;  its  greater  accumulation  from  tbe 
polar  to  the  equatorial  regions,  and  consequent  disruption  at  the  thin- 
neet  ptatB  or  poles :  its  ultimate  collapse  upon  the  equatorial  plane, 
Ibnnmg  «  belt  or  lone:  the  BepftralUm  q£  tin^  ^^tlYx^Sl  \yA^  {sotl  this 


of  tbe  Torlical  volilbie,  toUapmi  imn  st- 
ssV;  and  this  tomnrds  the  iodiaad  drcle 
of  ilie  vortex;  so  that  it  snzronnds  the 
son  like  a  belt  m  broad  drde ;  that  this 
belti  iHuoh  is  fbrmed  by  the  collapse  of 
the  enistaceons  expanse,  gyrates  in  a 
similar  manner;  removes  itself  to  a  far- 
thisr  distance;  and  by  its  removal  be- 
comes attenuated  till  it  Dursts,  and  forms 
into  larger  and  smaller  globes  ;  that  is  to* 
say,  forms  planets  and  satelUtes  of  va- 
limis  dimensions,  but  of  a  spherical  fig- 
ace.  .  .  .  That  thu  cmstaceous  expanse 
may  snbdde  partly  into  itself:  that  it 
may  partly  snoside  inwardly,  or  toward 
the  solar  space,  and  thus  revolve  itself 
roand  some  active  space ;  that  it  partly 
sabidde  exteriorly  or  toward  the  vortex. 
Thns  that  there  may  exist  bodies  of  three 
^mturent  kinds,  nainely»  planets,  satel- 
lites, and  erratio  bodies  straying  round 
the  sni^  snoh  as  we  are  accustomed  to 
dsnominate  sdar  qwts.  .  .  .  That  these 
bodies,  separated  into  globes,  direct  their 
coarse  into  the  vortical  current  accord- 
ing to'tiieir  magnitude  and  weight;  that 
they  continue  more  and  more  to  elongate 
their  Stance  from  the  suo,  until  they 
arrive  at  their  destined  peripherv  or  or- 
bit in  the  Sdar  Vortex,  where  they  are 
ia  eqnilibriam  with  the  volume  of  the 
vortex." — PrinciptOj  vol.  ii.  pp.  258,  263. 
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zone  by  the  rotary  or  centrifiigal  force  of  the  former :  and  the  disrup- 
tion of  a  number  of  such  Buccessive  zones  into  planetary  bodies. 
Ibos  the  main  features  of  the  two  syBtemB  are  alike :  planetary  bodies 
are  affirmed  to  have  their  genetic  development  from  the  condensation 
of  solar  sonerficial  matter  into  2X}ne8  :  thus,  that  both  classes  of  bodies 
have  an  iaentical  origin,  and  formed  one  mass.  We  now  proceed  to 
a  critical  examination  of  the  two  theories. 


Origin  cf  Botary  Motion. — It  is  affirmed,  by  the  advocates  of  this 
theory,  to  be  a  well  known  law  in  physics,  ^Uhat  when  nseous  or 
flnid  matter  collects  towards  or  meets  in  a  centre,  it  establishes  a  ro- 
tation." Upon  this  mechanical  law  the  whole  theory  is  based,  and . 
hence  the  necessity  of  giving  it  the  most  comprehensive  and  obvious 
demonstration  from  weU  known  matters  of  fact  We  are  reminded 
by  a  glance  at  our  books,  of  the  many  eminent  names  that  have 
been  recorded  on  the  list  of  those  who  advocate  it  with  more  than 
ordinary  acquirements.  Yet  we  have  no  hesitation  in  giving  this  fun- 
damental principle  of  the  Nebular  Theory  the  most  unqualified  denial : 
there  is  no  such  a  law  of  physics  in  existence,  nor  a  single  fact  in  nature 
upon  which  it  can  be  based,  or  by  which  it  can  be  illustrated.  We 
are  more  than  astonished  at  the  profound  talents  of  La  Place,  as  a 
physical  philosopher,  establishing  this  theory  on  so  <][uestionable  a 
foundation  as  the  law  cited  above.  Whirlwinds  and  whirlpools,  eddies 
and  dimples,  are  no  proo&  of  such  a  law,  although  commonly  cited  as 
illustrations :  air  and  water  in  these  cases  do  not  collect  from  every 
point  to  a  centre.  There  is  no  resemblance  in  the  two  cases:  thid 
nebulous  case  supposes  that  cosmical  vapor  collects  from  all  quarters, 
as  if  it  came  from  the  surface  of  a  sphere  or  globe.  In  our  astronomi- 
cal and  meteorological  observation  we  have  otlentimes  had  occasion  to 
watch  with  intense  interest  the  formation  of  vapory  clouds  by  conden- 
sation, or  by  collecting  together  from  all  sides  towards  a  centre :  we 
have  condensed  gaseous  vapor  of  some  of  the  most  important  sub- 
stances :  we  have  compressed  water  so  uniformly  from  every  side  as 
to  bring  the  central  point  of  resistance  to  the  centre  of  the  mass :  and 
in  every  case,  we  have  found  it  a  well  known  physical  law, "  that  when 
flnid  or  gaseous  matter  collects  towards  or  meets  in  a  centre,''  it  estab- 
lishes, not,  rotation^  hxxt  perfecft  vm/mdbility.  Indeed  there  is  no  single 
physical  cause  that  woula  so  effectually  put  an  end  to  rotation  if  it 
existed,  as  the  concentration  or  collecting  together  of  the  particles, 
from  all  sides  of  the  general  mass,  towards  its  centre.  There  is  not 
the  slightest  resemblance  between  the  examples  generally  adduced  in 
support  of  this  theory,  and  the  nebulous  case  thejr  are  intended  to 
illustrate.  And  '*  the  well  known  physical  law  "  said  to  originate  the 
rotation,  is  the  very  best  "  well  known  law "  that  could  be  cited  to 
prove  that  rotation  cannot  result  from  the  case  supposed. 

The  formation  of  common  clouds  has  the  greatest  resemblance  of 
anything  in  nature  to  the  formation  of  cosmical  clouds  as  held  by  the 
theory :  yet,  who  ever  saw  rotary  motion  in  a  condensing  cloud  ?  IiSt 
us  examine  this  point  more  minutely.    Every  paxtic^A  Va  vaYfi^W^  V^ 
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be  drawn  together  by  attractum^  and  the  radial  fbreee  m  ikU  cam 
eannot  be  owerwise  than  equal  on  all  sidee,  and  in  a  state  of  eqniltb- 
rinm,  since  it  acts  according  to  the  sqnare  of  the  distance.  Whiri- 
winds  and  whirlpools,  and  o£er  similar  instances,  are  proo&  that  only 
two  or  more  raaial  forces  have  met  or  collected  together :  but  where 
radial  forces  are  converging  from  every  direction  to  a  common  focus 
or  centre,  then  rotation  cannot  result.  The  merest  tyro  in  physical 
science  might  snccessfally  undertake  to  demonstrate,  thai  where  rota- 
tion really  exists  from  impact  or  confluence  of  radial  forces,  such  im- 
pact at  tne  focus  of  confluence  is  not  in  the  direction  of  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  mass,  thus  brought  together:  but,  on  the  contrary, 
more  or  less  nearer  the  circumference ;  and  thus  it  is  that  rotation 
results.  Hence  the  mere  fact  of  rotation  is  itself  a  demonstration  that 
the  particles  of  the  mass  have  not  been  brought  together  by  attractioD 
as  afiBjrmed  b^  this  theory,  since  then  their  radisJ  force  would  haTe 
been  in  the  direction  of  the  centre  of  gravity.  There  is  emphaticallT 
no  such  law  in  physics  as  that  upon  which  this  theory  is  balsed.  All 
the  examples  are  cases  wherein  gaseoas  or  fluid  matter  is  supposed  to 
move  in  one  and  the  same  general  plane ;  as  from  two  or  more  points 
of  the  periphery  of  a  circle  to  its  centre :  whilst  the  theory  itself  sup- 
poses a  case  where  gaseous  matter  comes  from  every  jM>Ma£20  direction 
*-«bove,  below,  and  on  all  sides.  Our  objection  constitutes  a  dilemma, 
from  which  there  is  no  escape.  The  first  nom  aflSrms,  That  there  is  no 
instance  in  nature  of  rotation  resulting  from  the  convei^nce  of  radial 
forces  in  every  direction,  and  that  the  examples  upon  which  it  is  based 
have  no  resemblance  to  the  nebulous  case  itself.  The  se<K>nd  horn 
aflSrms,  That  rotation  cannot  possibly  result  from  a  convei^noe  of 
radial  forces  coming  in  every  direction  from  a  periphery  to  a  centre. 
The  Hypothesis  supposes  the  existence  of  spheroidal  masses  of  va- 
por aggregating  or  consolidating  themselves  tcT  a  centre  by  virtue  of 
attraction.  This  was  the  original  hypothesis  of  Herschel,  and  here  he 
leffc  it.  But  La  Place  extended  it  by  adding  a  '^  well  known  law," 
and  basing  it  upon  examples  which  have  no  more  connexion  with  the 
original  hypothesis  than  a  flat  circular  plate  has  with  a  globe  or 

Sphere.  For  whilst  it  is  obvious  that  Herschel  considered  he  was 
ealing  wi^spJuroidal  masses  of  nebulous  vapor,  it  is  equally  obvi- 
ous that  La  I^ace  and  followers  considered  they  were  dealing  with 
fiat  plane  masses  of  vapor.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  affirming,  that 
the  origin  of  motion,  according  to  the  Nebular  Theory  of  La  Place,  is 
a  mathematical  and  physical  impossibility.  Beyond  the  question  of 
origin  we  need  not  go,  since  the  whole  superstructure  falls  with  it. 


With  Swedenborg's  Hypothesis  the  case  is  otherwise.  We  have 
seen  that  rotary  motion  must  spring  from  an  inherent  force  in  the 
nebulous  matter  itself,  since  it  cannot  possibly  arise  from  radial  force 
originating  from  without.  Accordingly,  this  philosopher  holds  the 
theory,  that  nebuloas  matter  consists  of  substances  or  elements  having 
an  inherent  vortical  tendency,  force,  or  activity ;  which  causes  it, 
wbUst  Bf^p^^iatingj  to  be  impreB&ed  wiiSi  si^  not^mssI  V^ad^ney  through- 
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oat  its  mass,  and  a  general  consent  to  move  vortically  in  a  mass. 
This  necessarily  gives  rise  to  poles  and  axes :  thus  to  a  rotary  motion 
abont  an  axis.  %at  since  we  shall  enter  fully  into  this  Theory  in  onr 
sabse^nent  papers,  we  think  it  unnecessary  at  present  to  enlarge  the 
e3q>06ition. 

S.B. 


ARTICLE   IV. 

THOUGHTS    SUGGESTED   BY   A   WORK   ENTITLED    « STRUGGLES  FOB 
LIFE,  OR  THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  A  DISSENTING  MINISTER." 

{A.  work  that  will  be  perused  with  interest,  by  til  who  Imow  what  it  is  to  strive  after  a 
M^er  and  nobler  state,  and  who  desire  to  regard  this  trasaitorj,  and  often  troubled,  Ufe  •■ 
Ae  aeceosaiy  passage  to  one  of  blessed  serenity  and  holy  uses.  It  is  dedicated  to  **Hii 
beloved  Wife**— I) 

^^  Stbuqolbs  fob  Lifb."  The  title  is  an  admirable  one,  and  very 
well  indicates  the  character  of  the  book,  and  the  mind  of  the  anthor 
who  so  named  it.  The  words  met  onr  eye,  as  we  were  glancing  over 
that  wonderful  conglomeration  of  history,  thought,  feehng,  interests, 
speculations,  hopes,  fears,  and  joys — the  Times  newspaper  1 — and  we 
felt  a  sympathy  with  the  words.  Who  does  not,  more  or  less,  realise 
their  meaning?  Many  a  poor  mechanic,  in  this  great  metropolis, 
ahoold  he  read  the  title,  thrills  with  the  import  they  convey,  loo^  at 
the  long  weary  task  before  him,  heaves  a  sigh,  and  resumes  his  handi- 
craft !  The  young  author  thinks  of  his  fair  bride,  and  his  first-bom 
child,  presses  one  hand  to  his  aching  brow,  whilst  with  the  other  he 
dips  his  pen  again  into  the  inkstand !  And  there  are  some  surrounded 
with  ease  and  luxury,  refinement,  advantages  to  delight  both  taste  and 
intellect — ^their  delicate  feet  not  bound  to  touch  the  hard  pavement, 
whilst  their  carriage  waits  to  bear  them  where  they  will-but-look  at 
their  troubled  brow,  pale  cheek,  and  anxious  eye,  and  7  on  will  still 
see  the  same  strange  phenomenon — that  constant  desire,  and  unsatis- 
fied longing  after  something  still  unattained,  and  perhaps  when  one 
8ach  person  had  listened  to  the  sad  reiterated  tale  of  the  miseries  and 
necessary  evils  of  war,  (contained  in  the  above  mentioned  summary  of 
joys,  and  infinite  woes,)  when  thev  had  looked  listlessly  over  the  list 
of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  tneir  eye  falls  upon  those  suggestive 
words,  ^^Struggles  for  lAfe^'*  the  attention  is  arrested,  and  the  heart 
quickened  by  the  impression  they  cause,  and  the  thought  dawns, 
almost  imperceptibly,  that  they  proceed  from  a  heart  like  our  own, 
throbbing  with  like  hopes,  sympathies,  and  yearnings,  the  resolve  is 
made  to  obtain  the  volume,  more  especially  as  it  is  an  ^^autdbiograph'if^'* 
and  the  fellow-man  may  have  there  expressed  perhaps  his  own  interior 
thoughts  and  feelings,  and  we  should  like  to  know  to  what  conclusion 
he  has  come  respecting  this  '^  fevered  life-dream,^'  and  this  strange 
world  in  which  we  live. 

Well,  let  us  follow  our  imaginary  reader,  and  see  what  eflfect  is 
likely  to  be  produced  by  the  perusal  of  the  above  meai^oii^^^Voss!A\ 
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equally  snited  to  benefit  the  poor  mechanic,  the  Btrnggling  aitiBt,  or 
one  01  the  last  mentioned  class  of  persons ;  whom,  we  are  sometimei 
inclined  to  think,  least,  if  at  all,  in  need  of  a  book  expressiye  of  the 
l^ruggles  of  Life.  Some  will  saj,  ^^  What  have  these  butterflies  of 
fortune  to  do  with  work  or  strife  ?  They  may  fly  over  the  flower  beds 
of  £ancy,  and  sack  the  honey  of  enjoyment  at  their  leisure.''  But  yoa 
are  mistaken ;  outward  comforts  are  needful  to  the  soul  and  body,  but 
when  attained,  they  leave  their  possessor  as  far  from  being  satisfied  <u 
ever.  And  those  who  have  nought  but  these  blessings  to  supply  their 
souls'  requirements,  more  tiban  any  call  for  our  pity  and  our  aid. 

Carlyle  has  said,  nobly  and  truly  too, — "  Not  all  the  pastry-cooks 
and  upholsterers  in  the  world  could  make  one  shoe-black  happy." 
Know,  therefore,  child  of  want  and  poverty,  as  you  pass  along  the 
crowded  streets,  spumed  and  disregaraed  perhaps,  you  may  still  uold 
a  treasure  in  your  bosom,  for  which  the  crowned  Prince  is  dytrng^ 
even  that  very  life  for  which  we  must  all  struggle^  be  our  positionor 
our  prospects  what  they  may  I  You  will  now  perhaps  take  up  the 
^^autobiography"  and  read  it  with  some  interest,  as  illustrating  those 
inunortaf  principles  upon  which  man's  life  is  grounded.  Our  TrieDd, 
for  such  we  will  now  call  the  fellow-mortal  into  whose  history  we  have 
looked  with  so  much  interest,  was  very  early  impressed  with  thoughts 
and  views,  of  no  ordinary  depth  and  vigor.  Some,  from  earliest  child- 
hood, seem  to  have  more  interior  spiritual  aids  provided  for  the  devel- 
opment of  their  higher  life,  and  have  found  '^  teachers  that  the  world 
know  not  of."  The  holy  influences  with  which  they  are  blest,  doubt- 
less proceed  from  attendant  angels,  appointed  by  the  Lord  to  watdi 
over  and  preserve  the  stores  of  love  and  wisdom  they  receive  from 
Himself,  and  aid  them  in  brin^in^  these  rich  gifts  into  life  and  act 
This  happy  hbsult  is  never  attamed  without  much  trial  aud  suffering; 
indeed,  we  have  but  to  learn  the  sacred  ministry  of  sorrow,  never 
a^in  wholly  to  shrink  from  its  lessons,  that  we  may  realize  the  truth, 
^' He  that  goeth  forth  and  weepeth,  bearing  precious  seed,  shall  surelj 
come  again  with  rejoicing,  bearing  his  sheaves  with  him."  Our  author 
labored  under  great  bodily  disease  from  infancy  until  the  age  of  ten; 
his  life  seemed  to  hang  upon  a  thread ;  and  partly  perhaps  in  conse- 
quence of  this  passivity  of  outward  life,  he  was  so  sensitively  alive  to 
spiritual  influences :  this  is  one  of  the  heavenly  consolations,  frequently 
attendant  on  disease  and  suffering,  during  which  state  the  spirit  almost 
wholly  dwells  in  that  world  which  is  at  once  within  and  above  this 
outer  one,  in  which  we  exist  as  to  our  bodies.  Speaking  of  "  strange 
impressions,"  he  relates, — "  On  one  occasion  (I  remember  it  more 
distinctly  than  what  took  place  in  my  own  family  circle  yesterday,) 
my  mother  left  the  house  for  half  an  hour.  I  was  very  weak,  scarcelj 
able  to  stand  upright.  I  managed,  however,  to  rise  and  read  at  the 
table  a  few  favorite  verses  (from  the  Bible).  Overcome  by  the  exer- 
tion, I  sat  down  in  a  fainting  state.  I  was  then  between  seven  and 
eight.  While  sitting  in  this  state  of  utter  helplessness,  thinking  that  I 
should  immediately  die,  I  heard  a  voice — so  at  least  I  thought — saying, 
in  a  soft  but  clear  and  distinct  voice,  in  my  ear,  but  with  this  peculiarity, 
tbatlfanch^  myself  the  speaker,  ^  I  shall  not  die,  but  live  and  declare 
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he  works  of  the  Lord.  The  Lord  hath  chastened  me  sore,  bat  he  hath 
lot  eiven  me  over  anto  death.'  Instantly  and  involantarily  I  lifted  np 
aj  hands  to  heaven,  as  if  in  prayer,  and  at  that  moment  my  mother 
Dtered  the  room.  Seeing  my  strange  excitement,  she  ran  towards  me 
zclaiming,  ^  My  child,  what's  the  matter?' 

••  *  I  thought  I  was  going  to  die,'  I  replied,  '  but  now  I  am  much 
etter.    I  am  so  glad  you've  come.' 

^^*I  was  detained  longer  than  I  expected,'  she  said;  *but  what 
lade  you  anxious  ?' 

"  *  I  feared  you  should  find  me  dead.' 

^'Dead,  my  child  I  have  you  been  reading!'  she  inquired,  seeing 
be  Bible  lying^open. 

«*A  little,' I  said. 

"  *  Do  you  remember  what  it  was  ?' 

•• '  Yes  1  the  10th  of  John,  where  Jesus  says,  "  My  sheep  hear  my 
mce,  and  I  know  them,  and  they  follow  me,  and  I  give  unto 
hem  eternal  life,  and  they  shall  never  perish,  neither  shallany  man 
»lock  them  out  of  my  hand."  And  now,  mother,  don't  be  sad,  for  I 
now  I  shall  live.' " 

There  is  a  sacred  interest,  indeed,  hanging:  around  such  reminiscen- 
ces I    To  a  mind  like  that  of  the  author,  it  aid  not  fail  to  confirm  and 
oalize  the  truth  that  a  Divine  Providence  was  overruling  and  guiding 
lU  the  outward  manifestations  of  time  to  effect  eternal  ends,     we 
continue,  after  this,  to  follow  our  friend  in  an  interesting  detail  of  his 
ronth,  education,  and  first  introduction  to  life.    His  parents  were  poor, 
lod  of  low  estate,  but  humble  and  sincere  christians.    God  permitted 
liem  to  be  deprived  of  nearly  all  tlieir  earthly  possessions,  and  they 
lad  to  struggle  with  all  the  depressing  influences  of  poverty ;    but 
heae  influences,  to  minds  fixed  already  on  a  better  world,  nad  but 
ainobling  effects ;    and  for  every  earthly  hope  that  died,  a  heavenly 
mat  was  born :    rich  are  ye  poor  who  have  learnt  the  meaning  of 
hose  blessed  words  of  our  Lord,  ^^Take  heed  and  beware  of  covetous- 
lesB,  for  a  man's  life  consisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of  the  things 
rhich  he  possesseth."    ISfo  man  can  be  quite  free  from  the  charge  of 
ovetousness,  who  desires  more  than  the  Lord  is  pleased  to  have  be- 
towed :    however  poor  he  may  be,  he  must  learn  to  be  content,  and 
le  will  have  treasure  in  Heaven.    However  rich  he  may  be,  he  should 
le  sattsjled  {which  is  often  more  difficult)^  and  try  to  emplov  his 
wealth  to  advance  the  noblest  ends.    We  may  be  equally  guilty  of 
oyetousness  if  we  sigh  for  talents  and  mental  powei's  not  given  us  ; 
mleas  they  were  employed  in  the  advancement  and  promotion  of 
Vnth,  they  would  only  be  a  snare  to  you ;    and  in  due  time  God  will 
five  them  to  you,  if  you  prepare  yourself  to  use  them  aright.    Mean- 
while our  friend  has  left  his  home,  and  is  struggling  with  life  on  the 
)road  battlefield  of  contending  interests,  where  the  great  contest  of 
[Vuth  against  Error,  evil  in  opposition  to  good,  is  ever  rife ;   and  he 
akea  his  stand  with  the  noble  minority.    Here  he  often  makes  true 
md  faithful  friends ;    here,  too,  he  often  meeto  with  contumely  and 
injustice.    He  adopts  the  noble  principle,  as  every  true  diiciple  of 
▼oL.  Tin.  21 
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our  Lord  and  Master  must,  that  of  following  and  of  acting 
convictions,  come  what  may. 

**SeIf-reTereDoe,  lelf  knowledge,  self-control— 
These  three  alone  leed  Ufe  to  mmereiffn  power; 
Tet  not  for  power  (power  of  herself 
Would  come  nncelled  forX  but  to  Htc  by  law, 
Acting  the  kw  we  Uto  by  without  fear  ; 
And  because  right  it  rights  tofowjw  right 
Were  wisdom^  in  the  bcorh  of  consjequenck.*' 

Here  is  a  theme  upon  which  we  cannot  dwell  with  too  much 
ness.    It  is  one  where  the  noblest  are  apt  to  be  led  astray,  by  1 
tleties  of  error.    We  live  in  a  world  wnere  the  ignis  fatuus 
earthly  policy,  is  continually  opposing  its  lurid  glare  to  the 
Heaven,  which  we  deduce  from  God's  Word,  and  reflect  in  oui 
moral  nature.    The  agitating  question  will  arise,    How  shal 
Tins  would  be  the  most  direct,  the  most  noble  course ;  but  is 
to  follow  that  which  seems  to  point  to  the  destruction  of  t< 
interests,  or  perhaps  utter  ruin,  which  threatens  to  deprive  me 
bread  t    The  man  of  the  world  says,  "  Certainly  not ;  yon  mt 
recourse  to  expediency  ;   it  would  be  madness  to  act  unreserv 
to  your  convictions  in  this  instance."    The  true  disciple  of  Chr 
another  argument ;  he  says,  "  But  surely  God  has  provided  fo 
possible  emergency  that  can  befall  a  poor  weak  mortal,  and  '. 
18  not  only  inscribed  on  immortal  tablets,  but  on  my  heart, 
break  this  law  if  I  infrin^  upon  it  ever  so  little.    No  I  I  will 
be  guided  by  the  light  ot  Heaven,  rather  than  take  the  luric 
tain  glare  of  earthly  policy.    I  will  act  up  to  my  noblest  con^ 
and  leave  to  God  the  result.    The  Lord  will  provide." 

A  very  interesting  instance  of  a  trial  of  this  sort  occurs.  On 
has  married,  has  been  on  the  point  of  emigrating,  has  had  hard 
tions  with  poverty,  and  is  reduced  to  actual  want.  A  dark  p 
trial  arrives.  Leaving  one  temporary  abode  penniless  he  ent 
ther.  That  very  night  his  beloved  wife  is  seized  with  the  j 
childbirth. — Here  he  relates  two  remarkable  incidents,  illustra 
he  says,  at  once  the  ''  watchful  care  of  God,  and  the  different 
tions  of  men."  The  first  was  an  extraordinary  and  unexpected 
lence,  which  came  as  from  Heaven  to  relieve  temporary  nee 
and  appeared  a  direct  answer  to  prayer.  The  second,  which  i 
the  principles  we  wished  to  illustrate,  was  this  :  Replying  to  ai 
tisement,  ne  is  successful,  and  meets  with  an  immediate  enga 
in  a  merchant's  oJ0Sco ;  the  duty  required  being  that  of  mak 
invoices,  with  a  salary  of  thirty  shillings  a-week.  The  men  w 
ducted  the  business  proved  to  be  men  of  no  principle,  and  of 
ernable  tempers.  He  vainly  endeavors  to  avert  the  cursi 
swearing,  which  hourly  assailed  his  ears.  The  incident  shall  b 
in  the  words  of  the  author.    He  relates : 

"The  week  passed  on,  and  every  day  from  ten  till  four  i 

rang  with  the  bitter  curses  of  those  men,  addressed  to  one  or  < 

their  clerks,  or  to  the  poor  laborers  and  porters  engaged  on  th< 

hee.    Saturday  evening  came  \  one  of  the  partners,  address! 

said, — 
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^  ^  Be  liere  at  ten  to-morrow  mornine.' 

^*  ^To-marraw  momiDg,  sir  V  I  asked  very  reepectfolly,  thinking  he 
liAd  forgotten  the  day. 

"  *  Tee,  d you.    How  dare  you  repeat  the  words  after  me  I' 

'^  *  I  bc^  your  pardon,  sir.  I  thought  you  meant  Monday.  To-mor- 
row is  Sunday.' 

"^ '  What  of  that  ?  blockhead  I  fool  I  Are  you  a  saint  ?  There  are 
8ome  invoices  to  be  done,  and  you  must  make  them  up,  and  then  go 

to  chnrch,  or  wherever  else  you  please ;    but  come  you  must,  d 

youl' 

^  Here  was  a  trial.  I  suddenly  remembered  when  we  had  almost 
wanted  bread.  The  picture  of  my  wife  and  child  rose  before  me. 
Here  was  a  tolerable  ffood  situation,  so  far  as  wages  were  concerned. 
What  was  to  be  done  f  Done  I  I  am  ashamed  that  I  hesitated  for  a 
moment,  but  it  was  only  a  moment  The  brother  was  looking  at  me 
with  fury  in  his  face.    I  said, — 

« *  Mr. ,  I  will  gladlv  serve  you  to  the  extent  of  my  ability, 

iDd  come  earlier  and  remain  later  than  usual  every  day  of  the  week, 
Imt  I  cannot  attend  your  office  on  the  Sabbath.' 

"*D 1     Here,  Cashier,  pay  this   canting    hypocrite  for  his 

week's  work,  or  blundering,  more  likely ;  we  want  no  whining  saints 
here.    You  are  discharged,  sir.' 

"  I  went  to  my  lowly  lodgings,  where  my  earthly  treasures  were, 
with  thirty  shillings  in  my  possession,  and — an  approving  conscience. 
I  placed  the  money  in  the  hand  of  her  I  loved,  and  thanked  God  that 
Iliad  been  kept  from  complying  with  the  voice  of  the  tempter.  Still 
there  were  not  wanting  wliisperm^  in  my  bosom  (whence  came  they, 
T6  mental  anatomists })  that  evening  that  I  had  acted  unwisely,  that 
I  had  decided  rashly,  and  that  there  could  not  have  been  much  harm 
ill  complving  with  my  employer's  request  for  once.  It  might  have 
toothed  him.  Possibly  he  might  not  have  asked  me  again.  Probably 
it  might  be  long  before  another  situation  occurred,  and  so  forth.  I 
leplied  to  all  these  fine  sounding  suggestions,  by  saying,  ^  But  the 
deed  is  done,  and  shall  not  be  undone ;  and  I  will  wait  the  conse- 
qoancee.'  One  thing  troubled  me :  how  should  I  mention  it  to  my 
vifey  especially  after  witnessing  the  pleasure  with  which  she  lookea 
oa  me  when  I  placed  my  week's  earnings  in  her  hands?  I  told  her 
flie  whole  history,  and  waited  her  reply ;  she  looked  up  in  my  face, 
ind  said,  *  My  dear,  you  have  done  right.'  It  was  enough ;  I  was 
latisfied.  The  next  day  I  went  to  my  usual  place  of  worship.  The 
able  pastor  announced  toe  text,  Ps.  xxxvii.  3 :  '  Trust  in  the  Lord  and 
do  good ;  so  shalt  thou  dwell  in  the  land,  and  verily  thou  shalt  be  fed.' 
the  announcement  of  this  Scripture  struck  me  as  peculiarly  appropri- 
Ite  both  to  my  state  of  mind  and  circumstances,  and  its  analysis  by 
Q^e  preacher  deepened  the  soothing  impression.  He  described  the 
text  generally  as  a  command  and  a  promise :  the  command  including 
two  things,  mith  and  obedience  :  faith,  '  trust  in  the  Lord ;'  obedi- 
enee,  *  do  good  :'  and  the  promise,  including  two  things,  local  resi- 
dence, ^  BO  shalt  thou  dwell  m  the  land ;'    and  suitable  nouriahmAti^ 
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^  verily  thon  shalt  be  fed.'  He  then  named  and  iUnstrated  the  folkv- 
ing  particnlarB  as  involved  in  the  passage : — 

^^  1.  That  the  dispositions  and  condnct  of  all  men  are  noticed  by  the 
all-seeing  Gk>d. 

^  2.  That  He  r^ards  all  human  actions  in  the  light  of  the  motivefl 
from  which  they  spring. 

^^  8.  That  the  bounds  of  our  habitations  are  fixed  without  interferini 
with  our  free  agency;  and 

"  4.  That  the  supply  of  the  obedient  believer's  wants,  both  spiritotl 
and  temporal,  springs  from  the  grace  of  God  in  Christ,  and  is,  them 
fore,  certain. 

^^  My  enjoyment  of  this  hallowed  Sabbath  was  great:  I  felt  fl 
better  to  have  heard  this  discourse,  than  to  have  made  out  *  invoicss^ 
and  better  to  tbust  in  the  Lord  for  a  lodge  in  the  wilderness,  and 
necessary  food,  than  to  purchase  both  at  the  terrible  price  of  vioiAfli 

CONVICTIONS." 

Yes  I  this  precisely  shows  how  we  must  all  act,  however  much  il 
may  cost  us  to  do  so ;  it  must  often  require  all  our  strenffth  to  dl 
right,  to  resist  temptation  ;  if  it  did  notj  we  should  be  angels — whd 
we  have  yet  to  become,  my  friends  I  A  life  experience  has  alreadj 
taught  us  there  is  nothing  like  being  firm  and  constant,  tremble  U 
we  may.  GKkI's  angels  are  near  us  at  such  an  hour;  aye,  does  nol 
His  Word  tell  us,  ^^  The  angel  of  the  Lord  encampeth  round  abonl 
them  that  fear  him,  to  deliver  them."  At  such  a  moment  a  host  d 
devils  fiee  away ;  the  smile  of  Heaven  lights  upon  us,  and  fills  all  oni 
sonls  with  joy  and  radiance ;  believe  only  ^^  Light  is  sown  for  the 
riffhteous,  and  gladness  for  the  upright  in  heart,"  then  go  and  dc 
what  is  right,  like  a  dear  sweet  angel,  in  scorn  of  consequence,  for,  b( 
assured,  "  The  Lord  will  provide.'' 

The  Lord  did  provide  for  our  friend,  who  went  out  the  next  mom 
ing  not  knowing  exactly  why,  or  whither  he  should  bend  his  steps 
but  he  entered  a  library,  and  there  his  eyes  fell  on  the  words 

"  Wanted,  a  christian  gentleman,  to  superintend  the Instructioi 

Society.  An  ordainecf  minister  not  essential,  but  he  must  be  ai 
acceptable  preacher.  Salary  £75  a-year."  And  after  a  short  delay 
he  entered  upon  new  duties,  and  a  new  life,  and  all  was  well  witi 
him  ;  he  was  in  a  position  to  perform  the  noblest  use^  that  of  tumin] 
many  to  righteousness,  while  he  himself  grew  in  grace,  and  in  favoi 
with  God  and  man.  He  has  to  encounter  new  struggles  and  triab 
however,  even  more  deep  and  interior  than  any  before  experienced 
for  such  is  our  christian  warfare,  which  is  not  ended  until  our  sum 
mon  comes  to  call  us  from  this  probationary  state  of  being  to  a  brigbta 
and  better  world ;  we  must  all  learn  the  extent  of  that  lesson  tl»l 
seems  so  hard  at  first,  but  which  our  sojourn  here  does  teach  qb, 
^^  that  weariness  and  sorrow,  loneliness  and  disappointment,  are  oni 
best  friends,  if  they  lead  us  to  Heaven  at  last."  The  author  does  not  ftil 
to  reap  the  rich  blessings  that  arise  out  of  adversity  and  trial,  when 
they  bring  us  to  the  foot  of  Calvary,  there  to  drink  fi'om  one  glanee 
of  our  blessed  Saviour's  eye,  a  reward,  a  glory,  a  life  joy,  that  fnllj) 
najr,  more  than  compensatea  tie  tot  s^  \!i[i^  dLt^axvxi^M^  ^^  our  jonmej 
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lier.    Oar  friend's  true  words,  the  noble  outponrings  of  his  expe- 
ice,  review  of  his  life,  its  trials,  its  purport,  ana  its  end,  have  left — 

Foot  prints  on  the  iands  of  time, 
Foot  prints  that  perfaaps  another — 
Bpm§  forhm  and  thipwreeked  6rp<A«r— 
Seeing,  maj  take  heart  again. 

lO  may  be  thus  led  to  realize  that  holy  wish  with  which  the  author 
tes  the  work, — "  Would  to  God  that  my  life  in  the  futnre  may  cor- 
x)nd  somewhat  more  with  the  proper  deportment  of  one  whose 
>le  history  has  been  an  evidence  of  His  Fatherly  care,  and  of  His 
2C  suffering  kindness  :  and  may  the  writer  and  all  his  readers  meet 
[eaven."  God  grant  the  fulfilment  of  the  holy  wish,  and  all  the 
Kings  we  need  from  Him  while  still  wanderers  on  earth.  And 
**  who  can  say  what  draughts  of  pure  holy  delight  may  be  in 
e  for  the  heart  that  has  never  willingly  strayed  from  the  path  of 
3cence  and  virtue!"  The  shades  of  sorrow  and  loneliness  by 
ch  it  has  been  chastened,  shall  surely  soon  be  eclipsed  by  the 
leence  of  a  rising  sun,  never  again  to  be  dimmed. 
I^at  hope  and  joy  are  here  for  the  soul  in  all  its  trials,  shining 
I  a  bright  diadem  of  stars  on  the  dark  brow  of  onr  night : — 
I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  be^innin^  and  the  end.  I  will  sive 
>  him  that  is  athirst  of  the  fountam  of  uxe  water  of  life  freely. 

"  He  that  overcometh, 
Shall  inherit  all  things, 
And  I  wUl  be  his  God, 
And  he  shall  be  mj  son." 

>h  I  blessed  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  grant  unto  us  power  to  overcome, 
to  be  thy  faithful  children  for  ever.    Amen. 

Eltis. 


ARTICLE   V. 

SWEDENBORG  AND  THE  MODERN  MEDIUMS. 
KF.  Bush, 

^SAB  Sib  : — You  and  your  correspondents  have  repeatedly  noticed 
Bpiritual  Manifestations  (so  called)  that  are  attracting  so  much 
ntion  at  the  present  time ;  and  if  I  have  understood  your  view 
a  the  subject,  it  is  substantially  this :  that  the  N.  C.  concedes  for 
most  part,  that  the  manifestations,  or  many  of  them  at  least,  can 
icoonnted  for  upon  no  other  principle,  than  the  admission  of  their 
itoal  origin;  and  consequently,  by  anti-spiritualists,  you,  i.  e. 
Mlenborgians,  as  Newchurchmen  are  generally  called,  are  ranked 
mgst  spiritualists ;  yet  you  regard  these  manifestations  as  disor- 
iy,  and,  therefore,  unchristian,  and  against  the  teachings  of  the 
rd ; — that  whilst  yon  regard  it  as  possible  for  man  in  the  preoeut 
'  to  hold  oomuumic&tioB  with  the  inhabitsjita  oi  tlbA  %^mX>^cs^^ 
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and  probable  that  Bome  have  had  sach  commanicatioii ;  yon  yet  hold 
it  to  oe  disorderly.  If  I  have  rightly  understood  yonr  views  upon  die 
subject,  yon  would  greatly  oblige  me,  and  doubtless  many  other 
readers  of  the  Bepository  who  may,  like  myself,  have  been  unable  to 
see  upon  what  grounds  yon  call  them  disorderly,  by  explaining  how 
it  can  bo  orderly  for  one  person  to  hold  communication  with  spirits 
and  disorderly  for  another  ?  Why  was  it  orderly  for  Swedenborg,  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  to  convei*se  with  spirits,  and  would  be  Qwx- 
derly  lor  me  in  the  nineteenth  century  to  do  the  same  ?  It  is  evident 
that  neither  he  nor  I  could  hold  such  converse  without  the  opening  of 
our  spiritual  senses ;  and  it  is  equally  evident  that  the  Lord  alone  oai 
power  to  open  the  spiritual  senses  and  grant  to  an  inhabitant  of  earth 
an  intromission  into  the  world  of  spirits.  Why  call  yon  the  inter 
course  of  the  Seer  of  Stockholm  with  departed  spirits  ordaifi^ 
and  the  intercourse  of  the  Seeress  of  Prevorst  with  departed  spirits, 
disorderly?  And  why  do  you  place  great  confidence  in  the  reveil- 
ments  of  the  one  and  little  or  none  in  the  revealments  of  the  other, 
and  perhaps  call  the  latter  disorderly  ?  Poor  Frederika  was  slandoed 
in  her  little  sphere  as  much  and  perhaps  more  than  Swedenborg  was 
in  his  larger  sphere :  her  intercourse  with  spirits  was  not  of  her  seek* 
ing,  and  much  against  her  wish  ;  why  then  call  it  disorderly?  She 
seemed  to  possess  as  innocent,  as  truthfal,  and  as  pure  a  soul  as  did 
Swedenborg.  Trne,  he  had  science  and  talents,  tne  advantages  of 
birth  and  edncation,  and  the  splendor  of  nobility,  and  she  was  the 
imeducated  daughter  of  a  peasant.  But  according  to  Swedenborg^ 
own  showing,  human  learning  is  of  but  little  avail  in  understanding 
the  things  of  the  spirit,  and  Paul,  though  learned  and  possessed  of 
other  worldly  advantages,  placed  but  little  estimation  on  those  things. 
Abstract  from  Swedenborg  all  the  eclat  of  his  birth  and  education, 
his  scientific  writings,  and  his  nobility,  all  of  which  are  extrinsic  to 
the  man^  and  view  him  as  we  suppose  our  Divine  Lord  views  man, 
according  to  his  moral  worth,  according  to  the  purity  of  his  heart, 
and  how  much  will  he  surpass  the  Seeress  of  Prevorst  ?  Why  then 
regard  the  one  as  the  agent  of  the  Lord,  and  in  communion  witl 
good  spirits,  and  the  other,  if  not  the  direct  agent  of  the  devil,  yet  in 
communion  with  disorderly,  and  therefore  wicked,  spirits? 

Again.  Why  is  it  orderly  for  Swedenborg  to  converse  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Count  de  Marteville  and  learn  where  the  lost  receipt 
might  be  found,  and  disorderly  for  Mrs.  A.  J.  Kenison  to  hold  com- 
munion with  the  spirit  of  Mr.  llantoul  and  learn  where  lost  papers  of 
importance  to  his  heirs  might  be  found  ?  The  cases,  so  far  as  I  can 
see,  are  perfectly  parallel ;  both  communications  j^urported  to  come 
from  the  spirit  world  ;  both  regarded  lost  papers,  which  were  of  im- 
portance, in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  in  the  settlement  of  estates. 
If  it  was  orderly  and  right  in  the  one  case,  why  not  in  the  other  ? 

Swedenborg  in  his  Memorable  Belations  gives  us  the  substance  of 

many  conversations  he  held  with  angels  and  devils,  good  spirits  and 

bad  spirits ;  and  mediums  of  the  present  day  give  us  the  converss- 

tiona  they  have  had  with  spirits.    Now  why  should  wo  have  more 

coniSdence  in  the  one  than  the  olYiet'^    '^Vj  \s^vw^^^  cs«sa  and  be 
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flupicioTis  of  the  other?  Why  call  the  one  orderly  and  the  other  dig- 
orderly  !  As  a  sincere  and  hnmble  lover  of  truth,  1  shall  be  thankful 
if  you  will  show  me  wherein  lies  the  difference.  I  profess  to  an  ob- 
toBenese  of  intellect,  that  is  unable  to  see  the  difference,  if  there  be 
any,  and  would  be  profoundly  grateful  for  any  light  you  can  give 
upon  the  subject.  That  the  revelations  of  Swedenborg  are  of  more 
value  than  any  coming  from  mediums  of  the  present  day,  at  least  so 
fiir  as  my  knowledge  of  them  extends,  I  am  luUy  convinced,  but  am 
disposed  to  receive  or  reject  the  communications  of  either,  according 
to  flieir  apparent  truthfulness  or  falsity.  True,  my  limited  powers  of 
mind  may  cause  me  in  some  instances  to  reject  as  false,  what  others, 
occupying  a  higher  stand-point,  may  see  as  plain  and  oBvious  truth ; 
hut  nothmg  can  be  truth  to  me  until  my  understanding  can  see  it  to 
be  true. 

I  would  beg  leave  to  propound  one  more  question ;  it  is  this :  If 
the  testimony  of  honest  witnesses  be  sufficient  to  establish  a  fact  that 
occurred  in  former  times,  why  should  not  the  testimony  of  honest  wit- 
Beeses  be  sufficient  to  establish  a  fact  that  occurred  but  yesterday, 
especially  if  the  occurrences  be  similar  ?  For  instance,  we  have  it 
recorded  in  the  prophecy  of  Daniel,  that  a  hand,  unconnected  with  a 
visible  body,  wrote  upon  the  wall  of  the  palace  of  the  revelling  mon- 
arch ;  and  we  have  tue  testimony  of  a  multitude  of  honest  witnesses, 
who  say  they  have  both  seen  and  felt  a  hand  unconnected  with  a 
visible  body,  and  they  tell  us  what  was  written  by  that  hand.  Now 
if  human  testimony  can  establish  the  one  fact,  why  not  the  other? 
And  where  is  the  propriety  of  believing  the  one  witness  without  any 
doubts  and  unhesitatingly  rejecting  all  the  others,  as  delusion,  or  hum- 
bug, or  wilful  falsity  ?  And  where  is  the  charity  in  raising  the  cry  of 
i^del  against  him  who  is  disposed  to  think  that  the  occurrence  of 
yesterday  is  full  as  well  established  as  that  which  occurred  more  than 
two  thousand  years  ago?  Viewed  as  a  merely  literal  historical  fact, 
I  am  unable  to  see  how  the  former  is  more  "profitable  to  instruct  in 
righteousness  "  than  the  latter. 

s.  c. 

REMARKS. 

The  ((aeries  above  propounded  all  resolve  themselves  into  the  question  of  order — what  is 
&rderly,  and  what  is  disorderly  in  the  matter  of  spiritual  communications.  This  would  admit 
cf  a  Tery  large  discussion,  but  we  shall  treat  the  matter  as  briefly  as  possible  consistent  with 
deameis.  Our  correspondent  asks  why  it  was  orderly  for  Swedenborg,  in  the  eighteenth 
MBtmry,  to  converse  with  spirits,  when  the  same  thing  is  pronounced  disorderly  for  him  in 
tibe  nineteenth  century  ?  To  this  we  reply,  that  that  is  orderly  in  which  the  Lord  is  present 
tetoally  providing  and  not  merely  permitting  the  end.  Good  ends  are  provided,  evil  ends 
are  permitted.  In  the  case  of  Swedenborg  an  end  of  universal  use  to  the  world  and  the 
dmrch  was  designed,  and  this  end  involved  the  opening  of  his  spiritual  senses  to  enable  him 
to  become  cogm'zant  of  the  facts  of  the  spiritual  world,  and  to  hold  intercourse  with  its  in- 
babitaots.  In  this  process  we  recognize  the  direct  agency  of  the  Lord  himself  because  we 
MO  tlio  end  which  he  had  to  accomplish.  In  other  cases,  where  the  same  divine  end  is  not 
•pporeDti  we  do  not  see  the  Lord  directly  operating  the  same  results.  Balaam  was  a  ftlaa 
pnjBi^iihaa^  he  uttered ttu0orul^uAhMA%efli^^  ^^i^>^ 
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vtterances  and  peroepUoos  were  evidently  merely  permUUd  and  not  j»rev&ML.  How 
would  it  be  to  ask  what  evidence  there  was  that  Balaam's  predictions  were  any  lees  orM|y 
than  those  of  Daniel  ?  Was  it  orderly  for  the  ass  to  open  bis  month  and  **  rebnke  tbe  mad- 
ness of  the  prophet  **  in  the  words  of  human  speech  f  Was  it  any  more  orderiy  ibr  an  no- 
principled  and  wicked  man  to  pronounce  prophetical  sentences  upon  the  Lord'a  Isiid, 
though  both  were  permitted  f 

But  says  **  S.  C./'  **  It  is  evident  that  neither  he  nor  I  could  hold  such  eoDTOie  without 
the  opening  of  our  spiritual  senses ;  and  it  is  equally  evident  that  the  Lord  alone  has  pow 
to  open  the  spiritual  senses  and  grant  to  an  inhabitunt  of  earth  an  intromission  into  the  worid 
of  spit  its.**    If  we  have  in  our  eye  such  an  opening  of  the  spiritnal  senses  as  we  have  abovt 
described  as  orderly,  wo  may  say,  no  doubt,  that  the  Lord  alone  has  power  to  effect  such  sa 
opening  ;  but  it  Is  an  outrage  upon  all  truth  to  say  that  the  Lord  has  as  much  to  do  in  the 
opening  of  the  spiritual  senses  of  Balaam  as  of  Daniel,  of  Joe  Smith  as  of  Swedenbor|^  of 
Ifohammed  as  of  John  the  Revelator.    The  &ct  10,  that  there  are  certain  tempenuneats  09     i 
oonstituted  as  to  be  peculiarly  susceptible  to  impressions  from  a  spiritnal  sonroe ;  and  loch     i 
Is  doubtless  the  case  with  the  multitude  of  the  so-called  mediums  of  the  present  day.    80  ftr     | 
from  conversing  with  spirits,  they  neither  see  them,  hear  them,  nor  speak  with  them.    Thej     |^ 
are  simply  so  moulded  physically  and  psychologically,  that  spirits  can  come  into  thdr  sphen     ji 
and  act  through  it,  and  thus  make  them  a  f  peciee  of  mediums,  through  whom  they  commmiieile     \ 
either  by  writing  or  by  utterance  with  the  natural  woild.    This  indeed  the  Lord  in  his  wii-     > 
dom  pemiitty  but  nothing  more.    Be  does  not  sanction  it  nor  co-operate  with  it  any  fhitlMr     1 
than  is  implied  in  his  general  upholding  of  the  system  of  the  universe  with  its  agencies  isd 


i 

forces.    A  man  commits  murder  by  means  of  the  life  and  activity  he  derives  from  the  bi-     1 
nite  Life,  but  no  sane  mind  would  refer  this  to  a  direct  act  of  Omnipotence  nerving  the  aim  of    j 
the  homicide  to  the  fatal  deed.    The  spiritual  influence  to  which  we  allude  operates  npoo  tin     1 
natural  man,  and  by  no  means  necessarily  upon  the  spiritual.    It  is  merely  a  certain  kind  of    ) 
opening  of  the  spiritual  senses,  without  a  correspondent  opening  of  the  spiritual  degree  of     { 
the  mind.    On  this  head  see  J),  L.  ds  W,  257.    We  admit,  however,  that  this  latter  spedes 
of  opening  may  take  place  together  with  the  former ;  and  this  we  presume  was  the  csK     I 
with  the  Seeress  of  Prevorst,  who  sppears  to  have  been  a  pious-hearted  lady  with  a  nerrooa 
organization  of  the  most  delicately  susceptible  nature.    But  she  never  professed  to  be  ip6 
eially  illuminated  for  the  purpose  of  Imparting  a  vast  system  of  divine  truth  to  the  world,  is 
did  Swedenborg. 

As  to  the  case  of  Mrs.  Kenison,  we  presume  our  correspondent  would  not  now  cite  it  is 
parallel  to  that  of  Swedenborg,  seeing  Mr.  Bradbum  of  Cleveland  has  effectually  exposed 
the  humbug,  or  rather  perhaps  the  delusion,  as  we  do  not  know  that  the  lady  intended  to 
deceive.  But  this  is  the  mischief  with  ordinary  mediums.  Their  moral  state  is  not,  for  the 
most  part,  good  enough  to  secure  them  from  the  inroads  of  falsides.  And  here  is  a  point 
where  Swedenborg  is  removed  to  a  heaven-wide  distance  from  the  whole  tribe  of  medioms 
now  in  vogue.  He  tells  us  expressly  and  emphatically  that  there  are  thousands  and  millioos 
of  false  and  deceiving  spirits  pressing  icom  the  world  of  spirits  upon  the  minds  of  men  sod 
seeking  to  take  possession  of  them,  so  that  unless  the  ends  of  his  mission  had  made  it  neoesr 
sary  that  he  should  have  been  in  a  peculiar  manner  protected  from  their  power,  even  be 
would  have  fallen  a  victim  to  their  subtlety  and  been  made  an  organ  of  falsity  instead  of 
truth.  He  therefore  warns  his  fellow  men  again  and  again  against  the  arts  and  delusioDS  of 
spirits.  But  where  do  we  find  such  cautions  administered  from  the  other  world  in  these  days  ? 
Where  do  we  hear  spirits  warning  men  of  the  danger  they  incur  by  communing  with  them- 
selves ?  Do  they  not  rather  mculcate  a  believing  confidence  and  trust  in  their  commanios- 
tions  t  That  exoeptional  cases  may  occur  we  doubt  not ;  but  that  the  staple  of  these  orsdei 
i»  mob  as  weh^rt  described,  and  thaiihey  iailVe  loi^iBiqsuii^iu^ 
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•  «■  ihink  h&fwi  aU  qoailkm.  Now  w«  oootand  thai  Swadnborg  wii  diTintlj  aad  ftr 
■m  iapoHiBt  Mdt  lifted  above  this  UabUilj  bj  a  power  of  interior  and  trathfnl  reflaetkai 
Moorded  btan  by  the  Lord  himselt  He  was  not  merelj  a  aa^ject  of  tpiritnal  impfcirioni^ 
m  be  waa  in  open  oommiinicatioii  with  apirita.  He  saw  them,  heard  them,  apake  to  than, 
htf  apaho  to  him,  and  that  through  a  long  oonrte  of  yeart,  so  that  he  had  erery  adYantaga 
far  waMding  the  truth  relatiTO  to  them,  their  cooditioii,  laws,  and  operations. 

We  think  our  friend  liaa  liimself  famished  the  key  to  the  proper  eolation  of  the  problem 
■Uefa  be  propoaea.  **That  the  roTdations  of  Swedenborg  are  of  more  valu4  than  any  com* 
i^  from  mediama  of  the  present  day,  at  least  so  far  as  my  knowledge  of  them  extends,  I  am 
kMf  oonvineed.**  Bat  why  should  they  be  of  more  value  f  This  is  the  qaioteasence  of  tha 
ffhale  question.  If  they  are  of  more  valae  it  is  because  they  are  possessed  of  more  truth, 
«d  whence  tliia  larger  amount  of  truth  bat  from  a  more  direct  access  to  the  fountafai  of 
Mh  and  a  corresponding  freedom  from  the  causes  of  error  f  That  such  was  indeed  the 
■arogatiTe  of  the  Seer  of  the  New  CHioreh  the  man  of  that  Church  is  abundantly  couTinced, 
i  be  finds  in  the  writings  themselves  ample  evidence  of  what  he  has  so  distinctly  affirmed 
■apeoting  himself; — **From  the  first  day  of  my  call  to  this  office.  I  have  never  received  any 
Uog  Appertaining  to  the  doctrines  of  the  church  from  any  angel,  but  from  the  Lord  alonOi 
rkOe  I  read  the  Word."  Now  this  declaration  is  true,  or  it  is  not  If  not,  let  it  be  shown. 
f  It  be,  how  is  it  possible  that  any  intelligent  mind  can  for  a  moment  think  of  putting  the 
■vnlatioos  of  a  divinely  illumined  teacher  from  heaven  upon  a  par  with  the  idle  rhodomon- 
Bd«  tbst  is  constantly  fiowing  forth  in  such  profusion  from  the  spouting  mouths  of  mediums  f 
■  it  not  palpable  that  a  man  so  endowed  as  was  Swedenborg,  made  the  recipient  of  direct 
Moo  eommunicationa  from  the  Lord,  and  fitvored  with  a  continual  intercourse  with  the  spir- 
tonl  worki  Tor  twenty-seven  years,  should  be  a  vastly  more  reliable  medium  of  truth  than 
te  thooaand  and  one  rapping,  tipping,  talking,  and  writing  mediums  of  the  present  genera- 
ioB?  Doea  not  the  very  fiict  that  he  was  the  appointed  organ  for  announcing  an  in- 
Ulble  ayatem  of  doctrinee  plead  irresisUbly  in  his  favor  as  a  reliable  witness  of  the/«c/«  and 
fkmtcmena  of  the  invisible  worid  ?  These  disclosures  do  not  stand  upon  precisely  the  same 
boting  with  the  dootrines,  but  they  are  all  important  as  illustratioas  and  sanctiooa  of  the 
loetrinea,  and  therefore  have  about  them  a  prestige  of  truth  which  cannot  be  expected  to 
ittnidi  to  the  chance-medley  impressions  and  emanations  of  common  mediums. 

**  But  I  am  disposed,**  says  our  querist,  **  to  receive  or  reject  the  eommunicationa  of 
aitber,  according  to  their  apparent  truthfulness  or  falsity.**  And  this  is  the  very  thing  that 
wa  wish  jou  to  do.  Be  faithful  to  evidence.  Wherever  you  find  truth,  you  find  the  Lord's 
■Msaage,  but  not  always  the  Lord^s  messenger ;  for  we  learn  (Deut  xiii.  1-5)  that  a  prophet 
■J^t  ariae  among  the  peculiar  people  and  give  a  sign  or  a  wonder  that  might  come  to  pass, 
aad  yet  if  his  doctrine  were  not  according  to  the  divine  standard  he  was  to  be  dealt  with  with- 
ovi mercy.  There  was  truth  in  the  announcement  of  the  sign,  but  falsity  in  the  announcer,  and 
the  truth  of  the  prediction  could  not  save  the  prophet  from  the  doom  procured  by  his  intrin- 
sfe  lalaity.  Give  Ml  weight  to  the  evidence  of  the  truth  of  Swedenborg*s  doctrines,  and  yon 
win  have  no  difficulty  in  regard  to  the  truth  of  bis  disclosures.  The  system  as  a  whole  car- 
riaa  ita  proof  within  itself,  and  the  idea  of  comparing  him  for  an  instant  with  any  of  the  pro- 
Aaaad  revehUora  of  the  day  will  strike  you  like  comparing  the  sun  with  a  gas-lamp.  Such 
qoeetlona  as  those  above  propounded  always  produce  a  misgiving  as  to  the  real  interior  faith 
of  the  propounder  in  Swedenborg's  doctrinal  teachings.  We  aak  ourselves  how  is  it  possible 
that  a  mind  leavened  with  the  spiritual  lessons  of  the  Arcana  and  other  practical  works  of  our 
author,  so  replete  with  a  wisdom  that  cannot  be  referred  to  any  other  than  a  divine  sourcOi 
should  fail  to  perceive  that  **  the  spirit  of  the  holy  Gods  is  in  him,"  and  consequently  that  his 
ravdadons  are  orderly  in  the  highest  degree,  while  all  others  not  thus  authenticated  are  dSis- 
§f4Hrlg.    By  the  same  tokan  he  will  aee  abondant  ground  for  tha  «ttii^  ^oroS^i  Nakn^Xt) 
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Kewchnrebmen  on  this  subject  They  do  not  Ignore  or  dq[Mnige  the  imdoabled  frets  of 
niritosUsm  so  called.  But  the  j  do  not  feel  called  to  patronUe  them.  If  the  apbitoal  or  non- 
spiritual  states  of  others  make  such  demonstrations  useM  to  them,  so  be  it;  they  have  no 
otjections.  But  for  them  tbej  are  Tirtnallj  effete  and  useless.  They  hare  advanced  beyond 
the  point  where  thej  can  deriye  any  special  benefit  or  instruction  from  these  abnormal  &• 
plays  of  spirit-agency.  They  can  learn  from  them  no  fiusts  which  they  can  not  better  letni 
from  a  purer  source  and  in  a  more  rational  way,  and  as  to  doctrinala,  they  will  not  con- 
descend seriously  to  interrogate  the  spirits,  as  this  would  imply  that  they  were  not  fuDy  satu- 
iled  or  assured  in  regard  to  their  own  creed,  which  is  as  fkr  as  possible  from  the  &ct.  Thej 
are  prompted  also,  as  a  general  thbg,  to  keep  aloof  from  drdes ;  for  they  feel  that  spirit- 
ualism obtains  by  that  means  a  ground  of  glorying  oyer  them,  and  they  seem  to  themsdrcs 
to  bear  the  Toice  which  in  the  vivid  imagery  of  the  prophet  is  addressed  to  the  king  of  Baby- 
Ion  when  at  length  be  was  forced  to  succumb  to  his  fate  and  to  descend  to  the  reahn  of 
shades,  **  Hell  from  beneath  is  moved  for  thee  to  meet  thee  at  thy  comiog :  it  stirreth  up  tte 
dead  for  thee.  All  they  shall  speak  and  say  unto  thee,  Art  thou  also  become  weak  as  we  ? 
Art  thou  become  like  unto  us  ?**  This  imputation,  though  silently  charged,  the  Newchurch- 
man  does  not  relish,  and  therefore  he  will  not  put  himself  in  a  portion  which  would  imply 
that  he  has  no  more  light  on  those  subjects  than  have  those  who  consult  these  dealers  with 
the  dead. 

As  to  the  closing  question  of  **  S.  C."  respecting  the  credibility  of  the  appearance  of  t  bo- 
man  hand  unconnected  with  a  visible  body,  we  for  ourselves  are  free  to  say  that  we  thbk  fte 
testimony  is  too  strong  to  be  set  aside  that  such  a  phenomenon  has  been  actually  witnened 
in  a  multitude  of  cases  in  modem  times.  In  what  manner  precisely  the  effect  is  prodoeed, 
we  are  unable  to  say,  but  it  is  no  more  incredible  than  the  moving  of  tables  by  some  hidden 
law  of  spiritual  dynamics,  as  to  which  our  own  eye-witneseing  forbids  the  rising  of  a  dosH 
Kor  are  we  disposed  to  be  over  complaisant  to  that  stubborn  unbelief  which  rejects  all  testimooy 
that  militates  with  a  chosen  theory  or  baffles  the  powers  of  a  present  philosophy.  Bat 
what  then  ?  How  does  this  affect  the  general  question  discussed  above  ?  Because  we  admit 
the  physical  fact  affirmed,  does  it  follow  that  wc  must  bow  down  to  the  claims  of  spirituaUsm, 
as  a  co-ordinate  revelation  of  truth  from  heaven  ?  We  trow  not  For  ourselves  we  feel  a 
certain  interest  in  the  spiritual  developments  as  they  occur,  and  from  our  exchanges  keep 
ourselves  pretty  well  posted  up  in  all  the  leading  facts  which  find  their  way  to  the  weekhr 
records,  and  have  no  hesitation  to  admit  the  wonderful  character  of  many  of  them,  u  also 
their  confounding  effect  upon  the  rampant  skepticism  of  the  day,  but  we  do  not  eommU  ov- 
selves  to  the  movement  for  the  reasons  above  mentioned.  Finding  that  the  general  call  of 
spiritualists  upon  their  fellow  men  is  to  investigate^  we  have  investigated  and  put  our  coodu- 
sions  on  the  shelf  where  they  remain  undisturbed. 

Wc  could  fain  hope  that  we  have  now  replied  satisfactorily  to  our  correspondent  on  the 
points  mooted  in  his  article.  We  could  easily  expand  our  remarks,  but  the  grand  query  coo- 
cems  the  superior  claims  of  Swedenborg  on  the  score  of  orderly  illumination  and  title  to  confi- 
dence. On  this  we  have  probably  said  all  that  is  requisite.  We  would  simply  say  in  conclu- 
sion, that  whatever  farther  light  may  be  desired  on  the  general  subject  of  the  above  commn- 
nication,  it  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Hayden*s  recent  volume  of  Lectures  on  Spiritualism,  noticed 
in  our  present  No.,  which  we  would  earnestly  commend  to  the  perusal  of  "S.  C* 
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ARTICLE    in. 

"THE  NATURE  OP  BVIL."—REVIEW  OF  MR.  JAMES'  LETTER  TO 
REV.  EDWARD  BEECHER,  D.D. 

No.  m. 

In  following  the  thread  of  Mr.  James'  argument,  which  by  the  \vay 
18  alternately  thickened  and  attenuated  till  it  becomes  at  last  a  very 
slender  filament,  we  meet  with  much  that  is  clear  and  impressive  in 
the  exhibition  of  truth,  and  much  that  is  dubious,  outre,  and  para- 
doxical. But  we  are  disposed  to  praise  wherever  we  can,  and  there- 
fore we  give  him  credit  for  a  truly  able  and  profound  development 
of  the  grounds  on  which  alone  the  true  origin  of  evil  can  ever  be 
dearlj  set  forth.  Whatever  else  may  be  said  of  his  essay,  it  is  nn- 
qnestionably  entitled  to  the  credit  of  treating  the  subject  with  the  ut- 
most thoroughness.  It  goes  to  the  bottom  of  the  theme  as  it  lies  in 
the  elementary  being  bom  of  Gk)d  and  man.  The  main  conclusion  we 
deem  sonnd  and  irrefutable.  But  from  certain  incidental  issues  we 
dissent  altogether,  for  which  we  shall  give  our  reasons  as  we  proceed. 

Meantime  we  are  prompted  to  depart  a  little  from  the  wont  of  origi- 
nal reviews  and  introduce  from  another  source  a  compendious  sketoh 
of  the  general  argument  which  we  do  mainly  from  the  strong  impres- 
sion that  the  article  is  from  Mr.  James' own  pen,  and  therefore  will  be 
little  likely  to  do  him  injustice.  Another  motive  that  weighs  with  us 
18,  that  we  thereby  secure  a  larger  space  in  which  to  develop  our  own 
views  of  certain  points  involved,  and  to  which  we  propose  to  take 
8ome  exceptions. 

*•'  The  oommon  notion  as  to  the  origin  of  evil  discloses  the  estimate  whieh  is  cor- 
ronlly  formed  of  its  nature.  Evil  is  commonly  supposed  to  have  ori^nated  in  the 
breaeh  of  a  positive  command  of  God :  and  of  course,  therefore,  it  is  in  its  essen- 
tial nature  moral.  This  is  the  yiow  which  pervades  all  the  orthodox  theology  and 
philoeopby. 

*^  The  church  conceives  that  evil  is  primarily  a  disease  of  the  will  in  man,  and  it 
teaches  acoordinsly  that  when  a  man  oecomes  re^nerate  or  renewed  as  to  his  will, 
he  becomes  ipso  facto  pure  and  stainless,  or  essenttaUy  different  from  the  unrenewed 
man.  It  is  true,  that  the  orthodox  theologian  attributes  a  certain  natural  corrup- 
tion to  man ;  but  by  nature  in  this  connection  he  means  something  quite  distinct 
from  man's  selfhood,  or  additional  to  it.  In  short,  by  the  natural  corruption  which 
he  attributes  to  man,  he  means  nothing  more  than  an  unregenerate  state,  or  such  a 
state  as  becomes  purged  and  obliterate  in  his  subsequent  re^neration. 

^^  Mr.  James  insists  that  evil  has  a  profounder  root  than  this ;  that  it  is  primarily 
•piritoal,  and  only  derivatively  moral  and  physical ;  having  its  origin  in  depraved 
affections,  rather  than  in  depraved  action  or  diseased  appetite.  According  to  Mr. 
James,  the  sphere  of  life  with  man  is  threefold — first  spiritual ;  then  moral ;  then 
ph^cal ;  or,  first  spontaneous ;  then  voluntary ;  then  instinctive.  Spiritual  life, 
which  is  transacted  within  the  two  opposite  poles  of  brotherly  love  and  self-love, 
dates  from  the  heart,  and  is  what  relates  man  to  God,  or  his  own  essential  charac- 
ter and  destiny.  Moral  life,  which  is  transacted  between  the  two  opposite  poles  of 
riffht  and  wrong,  dates  from  the  intellect,  and  is  what  relates  a  man  to  sooietv,  or 
bS  fellow-man.  Physical  life,  which  is  transacted  within  th«  VK3i^a»A»3\«&  K!&  ^^Mt 
WP0  Bodpdn,  Mnd  wbicb  datoi  fittta  the  semes,  is  if\&a!t  ifiVaAM\umL\A^mi^^ 
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his  own  body.  Phyricallj  speaking,  man  is  said  to  enjoy  good  or  gaffer  eril.  Mor- 
allj  speaking,  he  is  said  lo  do  good  or  evil ;  and  spiritoailj  qpeaking,  ho  is  said  to  be 
good  or  evil. 

^*-  Now,  prooeeds  Mr.  James,  man  oannot  he  ffood,  that  is  to  say,  he  cannot  realiis 
the  highest  or  spiritual  life,  save  in  so  far  as  he  cherishes  a  sentiment  of  homility 
and  dependence.  This  follows  from  the  truth  of  his  oreatoreship.  He  hat  no  partiols 
of  life  or  being  in  himself;  all  his  being  is  derived  from  God.  Consequently  he  can 
only  be  good,  or  realize  t^ritual  life,  by  aoqaiesoing  in,  or  being  oonformed  to  tbe 
law  of  his  being,  or  what  is  tbe  same  thing,  by  loving  God  sapremely  and  himself 
sabordinately.  As  long  as  he  does  this,  no  discord  arises  between  him  and  his  cre- 
ative source. 

**  But  when  he  begins  ■  to  love  himself  supremely,  and  God  snboidinately,  he 
oeases  to  be  any  longer  in  accord  with  the  law  of  his  being,  and  deolinaa  into  8pi^ 
ilu.il  death,  or  evil.  In  this  state  of  things,  tbe  Divine  love  of  course  ean  no  longer 
deal  with  him  as  a  spiritual  intelligence,  but  must  accommodate  itself  to  his  lapsed 
oondition.  He  has  fallen  into  the  state  cf  selfhood,  or  a  state  in  which,  because  he 
appears  to  have  life  in  himself,  he  concludes  that  he  really  has  it,  and  beoooMi 
mied,  consequently,  with  all  manner  of  spiritual  pride  and  hardness  of  heart 

'^  l£j  therefore,  God  would  continue  to  maintam  his  hold  upon  his  revested  <# 
spring,  he  must  condescend  to  the  instincts  of  his  new  condition.  He  must  addmi 
him  in  consonance  with  his  lapsed  intelligence.  The  Divine  word  or  law  must  as* 
snme  an  external  form,  and  speak  to  him  as  if  he  were  his  own  master,  capable  of 
providing  for  his  own  welfare.  And  if  the  man  still  further  decline,  if  he  deolioe 
from  this  intellectual  state,  a  state  of  life  derived  from  truth  instead  of  love,  until 
he  finally  subsides  intt)  the  mero  life  of  nature,  a  life  of  obedience  to  the  sensei, 
why  then,  of  course,  tbe  Divine  love,  according  to  Mr.  James,  is  obliged  to  exte^ 
nalize  itself  still  more,  and  actually  put  on  carnal  lineaments  in  order  to  rescue  its 
creatures  from  absolute  immersion  and  extinction  in  the  mere  ordure  and  droppiDgs 
of  his  own  history. 

*^  Such,  succinctly  stated,  is  Mr.  James's  view  of  the  actual  tenor  of  history,  tf 
illustrated  and  summed  up  in  Christianity,  which,  to  his  mind,  is  no  lon|[Br  a  mere 
ecclesiastical  doctrine,  but  the  most  irital  of  facts,  pregnant  with  inconceivably  be- 
nignant scientific  issues.  In  short,  Mr.  James  would  take  Christianity  out  of  the 
temples  which  are  locked  up  six  days  out  of  seven,  and  diffuse  it  in  the  markets. 
He  would,  if  we  do  not  misunderstand  him,  take  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the  priest- 
hood, and  commit  it  fearlessly  to  tbe  popular  intelligence.  In  other  words,  he  is 
making  a  systematic  attempt  to  sectdarize  the  Gospel,  and  make  it  as  common  an 
element  of  our  intellectual  life,  as  oxyeen  and  nitrogen  are  of  our  pbyuoal  life. 

*'  But  without  stopping  to  explain  his  views  upon  this  point  more  in  detail,  we 
will  proceed  to  illustrate  a  little  further,  his  attitude  towards  the  general  question 
of  evil. 

"  Thou  shall  not  steal,  is  a  moral  precept  ratified  by  the  universal  conscience  of 
man.  Stealing  is  a  great  social  evil,  and  if  it  were  suffered  to  pass  unpunished, 
would  soon  involve  society  in  ruin.  But,  when  we  steal  we  do  not  merely  comoiit 
a  sreat  social  evil ;  we  also  commit  a  sin  against  God.  How  so  ?  ^  Because,'  re- 
plies the  theologian,  '  God  is  the  author  of  conscience,  or  the  moral  law,  and  of 
course  in  violating  any  of  its  precepts,  vou  offend  him.  You  are  therefore  bound 
to  put  away  evil  not  merely  as  an  evil,  but  also  as  a  sin  against  God.' 

*^  Hereupon  the  philosopher,  Mr.  Emerson,  for  example,  interposes  a  disclaimer. 
He  thinks  that  evil  cannot  be  avoided  on  any  higher  ground  than  that  of  its  being 
evil.  *•  Let  us  shun  evil  as  evihi,'  he  says,  *  and  no  further  ground  remains  to  be 
occupied.  It  cannot  be  disputed  that  it  is  better  for  me  to  put  away  theft,  for  ex- 
ample, because  1  dislike  it ;  because  I  am  by  all  my  taste  and  culture  averse  to  it, 
rather  than  because  1  am  bidden  to  abstain  from  it  by  another.  Surely  God  de- 
lights more  in  one  man  who  hates  stealing  for  stealing's  sake,  than  in  ninety  and 
nine  men  who  hate  it  only  because  He  has  denounced  it. 

*^ln  other  words,  we  have  not  t«o  interests  to  cultivate,  God  and  goodnen. 
These  interests  are  identical.  In  doing  good  we  serve  God,  whether  we  mean  to  or 
not,  and  in  serving  God  truly  we  promote  all  goodness.' 

**The  iheologiaa  is  embarrassed  by  this  transoendental  Gospel.  He  oannot  deny 
ibe  obfiooB  truth  of  what  Mr.  Emaxson  la^ai  ii^  laV  %AQas$fla%\A  ^s«x  ^nShor^  he 
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tumot  admit  it  iHthoat  racating  tbe  Divine  anthority  as  the  Booroe  of  the  moral 
aw.  If  God  it  the  author  of  ooneoienee  or  the  law,  He  mnet  hate  theft  and  lore 
MBMty,  and  it  is  ahfoid,  therefore,  to  talk  of  obeying  or  diBobe3ring  it,  without  any 
«fin«noe  to  Him  aa  its  author. 

"  Mr.  Emerson  and  the  theologian  aocordingly  remain  at  hopeless  loggerheads,  the 
Be  persistently  looking  at  man  as  unfallen,  the  other  persistently  looking  at  him 
M  unredeemed ;  the  former  denying  his  past,  the  latter  denying  his  future.  In  this 
Kmdition  Mr.  James  offers  to  mediate.  He  says  that  the  DiTine  law  eontemplates 
saa  aa  sjnritnally  fallen  or  debased.  Being  spiritually  or  inwardly  aTortecl  fhmi 
pood  and  inolined  to  evil,  the  Divine  law  can  only,  of  course,  move  him  to  abstain 
rom  the  latter  by  the  allegation  of  some  superior  authority,  or  by  alternate  prom- 
MS  and  menaces.  ^ 

**  It  is  true,  therefore,  that  man  should  avoid  evils  as  nns  aeainst  God,  and  the 
Iwdlogian  is  right  in  affirming  it.  But  then  this  is  true  only  of  the  fallen  man,  or 
ha  man  who  is  spiritually  in  love  with  rvil.  For  it  is  also  true,  on  the  other  haiid, 
hat  it  is  better  to  put  away  evils  as  evils,  and  Mr.  Emerson  is  right  in  aflbrmingit. 
lot  then  this  is  true  only  of  the  redeemed  man,  that  is  to  saj,  of  that  new  natural 
tmd  in  man  which  Mr.  James  regiirds  as  the  indisputable  unit  and  operation  of 
he  Divine  incarnation  in  Christ  Jesus. 

**  This  new  or  regenerate  life  in  nature,  Mr.  James  calls  the  SBSthetic  Ufe ;  but  he 
laa  not  explicitly  treated  the  subject  in  his  present  book,  and  we  are  compelled 
ihniptly  to  leave  it. 

^  Imperfect  as  is  our  statement  of  Mr.  James's  argument,  it  is  sufficient  to  show 
he  grounds  upon  which  he  takes  issue  with  the  popular  theolo^^,  and  to  make 
sore  intelligible,  if  not  more  interesting  to  our  readers,  the  discussions  in  our  eode* 
iaatioal  journab  to  which  it  is  likely  to  give  rise." 

This  then  is  compendionsly  Mr.  J.'s  theory  of  the  Origin  and  Nature 
yf  Evil.  It  is  evidently  a  vast  advance  upon  the  crude  speculations 
>f  the  theology  that  has  been,  though  even  as  thus  presented  it  gives 
)nt  an  inadequate  view  of  the  masterly  manner  in  which  he  unfolds 
;he  natural  element  in  man,  and  shows  how  he  was  made  constitu- 
ionaUif  liable  to  evil  just  as  he  was  constitutionally  subject  to  hunger 
md  thirst.  In  a  triumphantly  cogent  strain  of  reasoning  he  demon- 
itrates  that  man,  unlike  the  brute,  is  divinely  lifted  above  the  law  of 
lis  nature  and  endowed  with  a  selfhood  capable  of  holding  it  in  sub- 
ection — that  he  is  free  to  obey  other  motives  and  aspirations  than 
ihoee  which  spring  from  his  physical  appetites,  while  the  horse  and 
lie  ox  are  not  thus  free — that  man  and  man  alone  is  "  empowered  to  sit 
n  judgment  on  his  bodily  appetites,  and  either  restrain  them  within 
certain  rational  limits,  or  else  to  urge  them  to  the  most  injurious  ex- 
jeas.''  Indeed  if  Mr.  J.  had  stopped  short  at  the  close  of  this  part  of 
lis  argument  without  adding  another  word  he  would  still  have  offered 
t  solution  of  the  grand  problem  which  would  stand  the  sternest  ordeal 
>f  reason  and  revelation ;  nor  are  we  by  any  means  certain  that  the 
>rotracted  and  rather  heavy  sequel  adds  an  iota  to  the  real  efficiency 
>f  his  general  argument.  I^ut  Mr.  J.  seems  to  have  felt  that  it  was  at 
eaet  a  very  hard  thing  to  write  a  small  book  on  a  great  subject,  and 
le  has  accordingly  elongated  the  discussion  to  a  wearisome  extent, 
)sp>ecially  as  all  the  usual  landmarks  and  breathing  places  offered  by 
listinct  chapters  with  appropriate  headings  are  utterly  wanting.  The 
consequence  is,  the  mind  of  the  reader  becomes  at  length  vacillating 
IB  to  tlie  writer^s  scope,  and  floats  onward  through  his  pages  like  the 
royager  doubtful  of  the  port  he  is  making.  Every  consecutive  sea- 
ienoe  seems  indeed  to  be  Jogically  connected  ml\i  tVi^  ^loi^i^vc^i^^  vd^^^ 
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yet  the  bearing  of  the  whole  Btrangelj  elndes  the  mental  msp.  The 
reader  is  sure  that  the  writer  has  a  great  deal  to  Bay,  and  ne  patiendT 
gives  his  attention,  bnt  when  the  reading  is  accomplished,  it  has  left 
no  distinct  impression  npon  his  mind.  He  can  onl^  exclaim  ^  berets 
a  maze  trod  indeed,"  bnt  where  it  has  landed  him  he  can  scarcelj 
tell. 

Still  onr  eulogy  of  the  work  as  a  whole  has  been  large  and  liberal 
snfficiently  so,  we  think,  to  evince  that,  in  taking  exceptions  to  pa^ 
ticnlar  parts  we  are  indulging:^  no  petty  prejudice  or  piqne  against  the 
book,  but  aim  siniply  at  holdfing  an  even  balance  while  pronooncing 
npon  its  merits.  W  hile  sincerely  honoring  the  motive  that  has  prompt- 
ea  an  able  vindication  of  many  grave  truths  from  the  perversions  of 
an  erring  theology,  we  feel  constrained  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  cer- 
tain equally  important  verities  from  the  injuries  they  are  sufferii^ 
at  the  hands  of  Mr.  J.  From  the  ver^  unique  idiosyncrasy  of  hifi 
mind,  our  author  seems  incapable  of  lookmg  at  or  presenting  a  weighty 
truth  in  the  same  light  in  which  it  strikes  any  body  else.  We  feel 
accordingly  in  reading  his  pages  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  kind  of 
wrenching  of  our  ordinary  forms  of  thought,  in  order  to  get  iairly  into 
the  train  of  his  argument.  And  even  when  we  have  sncceeded  to 
some  degree  in  this,  we  are  still  conscious  of  hanging  in  a  strange 
kind  of  suspense  as  to  the  real  driffc  of  his  reasonings.  We  are  haunt- 
ed by  a  perpetual  sense  of  doubt  as  to  whether  we  have  really  mas- 
tered his  meaning  in  the  fundamental  premises,  and  consequentlv 
tremble  with  secret  fear  of  being  betrayed  into  admissions  from  which 
our  reason  instinctively  revolts.  We  read  with  the  sensations  of  one 
who  walks  with  a  swimming  head  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice  where 
the  danger  of  a  fall  is  every  moment  threatening.  Mr.  J.  leads  ns 
over  logical  ledges  with  abysses  of  paradox  and  falsity  yawning  be- 
neath, and  we  bless  our  stars  if  we  escape  the  fatal  slip.  The  border 
line  between  truth  and  falsity  is  in  multitudes  of  cases  of  not  very 
easy  discernment,  and  the  marvellous  subtlety  of  Mr.  J.'s  pen  would 
fain  beguile  us  into  the  idea  that  we  are  on  the  one  side  of  that  line, 
when  in  fact  we  are  on  the  other.  Our  instinctive  perceptions  are 
hardly  strong  enough  to  bear  up  under  the  pressure  of  his  tremendous 
persuasions.     We  recognize  a  substratum  of  truth  underlying  his 

{>osition8,  and  it  is  only  by  the  closest  survey  that  we  discover  the 
ayers  of  error  wrought  into  the  erection.     Let  us  illustrate  our  posi- 
tions on  this  head. 

"  Christianity  puts  no  merit  on  moral  differences  (or  the  dififerences  which  exist  be- 
tween one  man  and  another)  in  the  divine  sight.  Christianity  denies  that  man,  viewed 
in  himself  J  exhibits  any  essential  diflferences.  It  holds  that  all  men,  viewed  in  theoh 
selves,  are  alike  evil  in  the  divine  sight,  or  alike  dependent  upon  the  mere  mercy  of 
God,  the  morally  good  man,  as  well  as  the  morally  evil,  the  angel  Gabriel,  quite  as  mudi 
as  the  man  possessed  of  seven  devils."— P.  37. 

Now  it  must  be  admitted,  that  it  is  not  without  a  ground  of  truth 
that  this  is  asserted.  Swedenbor^  does  inform  us  that  the  innate 
proprium  of  man,  spirit,  and  angel  is  essentially  evil  and  vile,  and 
that  all  the  good,  whether  in  the  heavens  or  on  the  earths,  are  con- 
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nnally  held^  or,  as  he  expresses  it,  ^^  detained^'  in  their  good  by  the 
ord :  yet,  on  the  other  band  it  is  affirmed  with  equal  ezplicitness, 
tat  they  are  gifted  with  a  cdestidl  proprium^  in  virtue  of  wliich  they 
linkTtruth  and  do  good  as  of  themad/oes^  and  thus  act  under  a  per- 
)tiial  consciousness  of  responsibility  as  free  moral  agents. 

^  If  men  oooilnn  themaelTes  in  this,  that  they  can  do  good,  and  resist  evil  by  their 
m  akreoirUi,  and  that  thus  th^  merit  salvation,  this  remautf  adjoined  to  them,  and 
■ns  good  to  be  evil,  and  troth  to  be  fidse.  Nevertheless,  such  is  order,  that  man 
gilt  to  do  good  as  of  himsdf,  and  therefore  not  to  hang  down  his  hands,  thinking 
aty  becanse  be  cannot,  of  himself,  do  an^  ^^,  he  ought  to  wait  for  immediate  influx, 
d  80  remain  in  a  passive  state ;  for  this  is  contrary  to  order ;  bat  he  ought  to  do 
lod  as  of  himself ;  and  when  he  reflects  upon  the  good  which  he  does,  or  has  done,  be 
OiJd  think,  admowled^e,  and  believe,  that  it  was  the  Lord  with  him  who  wroofffat 
;  if  he  relaxes  himself  by  thinking  as  above  mentioned,  he  is  not  a  snljject  on  wmch 
e  liord  can  operate,  unoe  the  Lora  cannot  flow  into  any  one,  who  deprives  himself  of 
ery  thing  into  whidi  strength  can  be  infused.  He  woidd  then  be  like  a  man  who 
oald  not  leam  any  thing  unless  taught  it  by  a  revelation ;  or  who  would  not  teach 
vf  thing,  unless  he  were  immediately  prompted  what  to  8a7 ;  or  who  would  not  at- 
npt  any  thinff ,  unless  he  was  impdled  as  one  without  wifl  ;  when  yet,  if  this  were 
ne,  he  would  bis  stiU  more  indignant,  because  he  would  be  as  someuiing  inanimate^ 
fam  yet,  what  is  animated  by  the  Lord  with  man  is  that  which  appears  as  if  it  was 
oim  man.  This,  that  man  does  not  live  from  himsdf,  is  an  external  truth :  yet  unles 
B  ^ypeared  to  live  from  himself,  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  live." — A.  C.  1712. 

**  There  are  certain  spirits  who  had  laid  it  down  as  a  principle  during  their  abode  in 
tie  world,  that  because  thev  heard  that  all  good  was  from  the  Lord,  and  that  man 
onld  do  no  good  of  himself,  therefore  thej  should  not  compel  themselves  to  do  any 
biiig,  but  should  cease  from  their  o?m  exertions,  under  the  supposition  that  idl  endeavor 
nst  therefore  be  vain ;  wherefore  they  waited  for  an  immediate  influx  to  move  thdr 
rffl,  and  did  not  compel  themselves  to  do  any  sort  of  good ;  yea,  so  &r  did  th^  carry 
his  principle,  that  when  anv  evil  insinuated  itself,  the;^  rave  themselves  up  to  it, 
maginlng  it  to  be  permitted,  because  they  were  not  sensible  to  any  resistance  to  it 
ram  within.  But  these  spirits  are  such  that  they  are,  as  it  were,  without  any  thing 
f  their  own,  or  any  proprium,  so  as  to  have  no  principle  of  determination,  in  conse- 
neDoe  of  which  they  are  amongst  the  unprofitable ;  for  they  suffer  themselves  to  be  led 
like  by  the  wicked  and  by  the  good,  and  endure  much  fit>m  the  wicked.  But  such  as 
Ave  compelled  themselves  in  opposing  evil  and  fisilsity,  although  at  first  they  thought 
hat  their  exertion  was  from  themselves,  or  from  their  own  power,  yet  being  afterwards 
oiightened  to  see  that  it  was  from  the  Lord,  even  as  to  the  smallest  motions  towards 
t— 4hese  cannot,  in  the  other  life,  be  seduced  by  evil  spirits,  but  are  amongst  the  happr. 
Imce  it  may  appear  that  man  ought  to  force  himself  to  do  good  and  to  speak  truu. 
die  arcanum  herein  concealed  is  this :  that  man  is  gifted  hereby  with  a  celestial 
voprruiR.  Man's  celestial  proprium  m  formed  in  the  effort  or  tendency  of  his  thought ; 
ind  if  he  does  not  obtain  it  by  compelling  himself,  he  will  never  obtain  it  by  not  com- 
wUing  himself."—^.  C.  1963. 

"  During  the  course  of  regeneration,  fit)m  the  principle  of  freedom  with  which  man 
B  gifted  of  the  Lord,  he  compels  himself,  he  a£fects  the  rational  principle  in  order  that 
t  may  snbmit  itself;  and  hence  he  receives  a  celestial  proprium^  which  is  afterwards 
^rad  jaUy  perfected  by  the  Lord,  and  rendered  more  and  more  free,  till  it  becomes  the 
iftetkm  of  good  and  of  truth  derived  from  ^ood,  and  he  has  delight  in  it,  in  which  de- 
i^it,  and  in  which  afibction,  is  angelic  happiness." — A,  C.  1947. 

These  extracts  exhibit  fairly  both  sides  of  the  subject,  and  though 
we  do  not  say  tjiat  Mr.  J.,  in  the  above  citation, by  presentiug  one 
jide,  does  thereby  deny  the  other,  yet  it  is  clear  to  us  that  there  is  in 
this  work,  as  in  all  his  later  writings,  a  perpetual  tendency  to  sink  the 
baman  in  the  divine,  and  thus  to  nullify  man's  responsibility  for  his 
ieeds.    He  has  indeed  spoJcen  braye  words  for  YixunASi  ^k^cr&^vd^^ 
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shown  its  high  office  as  an  instrnment  of  conjanction  with  God,  bnt 
his  former  theories  have  struck  so  deep  a  root,  so  inveterate  is  his 

Erejndice  a^inst  what  we  should  term  the  prqfeased  hope^  bnt  what 
e  would  stigmatize  as  the  odious  aaaumpticn^  of  moral  integrity  and 
worth,  that  he  seems  incapable  of  withholding  the  ontponrings  of  a 
bitter  spleen  upon  every  the  least  allusion  to  such  a  character.  We 
would  not  consciously  do  the  least  injustice  to  one  who  has  borne  so 

Snerous  a  testimony  to  the  value  of  New  Church  teachings,  but  the 
lowing  paragraphs  from  his  work  will  disclose  the  peculiar  featme 
to  which  we  allude. 

"  It  is  only  the  heart  untaught  of  God,  which  fancieB  that  it  is  divinely  fflfereooed  a  } 

ijb«{f  from  others.    The  re^nerate  man  or  angel  never  sees,  nor  ever  desireB  to  m  f 

throoghoat  eternity,  any  gvidence  of  a  Divine  goodness  towards  himadf,  greater  thn  \ 
that  which  is  incessantly  exhibited  towards  every  devil  in  heil." 

Here  is  truth,  bnt  truth  maimed  by  gross  exag^ration.  It  m  true 
that  all  men,  in  themselves  considered,  are  intnnsically  deetitnte  of 
ffood,  and  no  one  ever  becomes  good,  but  he  cordially  acknowledgei  ; 
die  fact.  Indeed,  we  should  not  know  where  to  look  for  the  characten  | 
against  whom  Mr.  J.  deals  his  censures  so  freely,  as  claiming  an  . 
original  and  native  exemption  from  evil.  It  is  not  usually  upon  this 
basis  that  the  proud  ano  self-righteous,  the  Pharisees  of  ancient  and 
modern  times,  build  their  demands  upon  the  divine  complacency.  It  - 
is  not  from  what  they  are  by  nature,  but  what  they  have  made  them- 
selves by  act,  that  they  take  airs  in  comparing  themselves  with  the 
poor  publicans  around  them,  so  that  a  large  portion  of  Mr.  J.'s  rebuke 
on  tins  score  is  thrown  away  from  the  want  of  finding  the  proper 
Bubiects  to  whom  it  applies.  His  heaviest  castigation  falls  upon 
cushioned  backs,  and  therefore  neither  occasions  smart  nor  elicits 
cries.  As  to  the  last  sentence,  it  is  certainly  enormously  unnatoral. 
Let  Mr.  J.  bring  it  before  him  in  an  imaginary  case  in  his  own  family. 
Two  or  three  of  his  children  have  grievously  offended  him,  and  he  is 
forced,  so  long  as  they  continue  impenitent,  to  withhold  from  them 
the  ordinary  tokens  of  a  father's  love.  How  would  he  be  impressed 
by  the  language  of  another  hitherto  dutiful  son,  that  he  never  desired 
to  experience  evidence  of  any  greater  love  from  his  father,  than  his 
father  felt  towards  these  delinquent  children  ?  He  might  undonbtedlj 
be  assured  that  his  father  loved  his  children  even  in  their  extremest 
waywardness,  but  what  is  this  compared  to  a  love  that  is  reciprocal 
The  father's  love  can  only  express  itself  to  the  consciousness  as  the 
child  makes  himselt  loveable  by  a  studious  conformity  to  his  pareot^ 
will.  To  be  indifferent,  therefore,  to  the  love  of  compUtcency^  and  to 
desire  nothing  more  than  the  love  of  henevolefice^  shows  a  strangely 
ill-conditioned  mind.   Yet  this  is  the  obvious  drift  of  Mr.  J.'s  remark. 

"  He  who  feels  himself  responsible  for  the  good  and  evil  which  proceed  from  him 
^—OT  feels  a  property  in  them— mast  have  previously  forgotten  that  all  his  life  is 
from  God,  and  have  come  to  find  it  in  himself."— P.  i44. 

*^  Hence  it  was  that  Christ  stood  in  such  utter  hostility  to  the  morally  righteous 
of  bia  day,  and  in  such  friendly  relations  with  those  whose  consciences  miniitersd 
CQodenuiadon  to  them  rather  than ^aA\A&o«i\ioTi:^ — P.  V4&. 
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*'  Hie  law  was  not  merely  to  shut  up  the  disohedient  to  oondemnation,  bat  waii ' 
o  mort  ■kilfnllj  adapted  to  diaappoint  eierr  sinister  aspiration  of  the  obedient 
r  if  an^r  person  fancied  that  he  had  attained  to  obedience,  and  looked,  therefoie, 
* »  special  divine  blessing  upon  himself,  his  family,  or  his  fortunes,  it  immedi- . 
dy  and  remorselessly  baJled  his  insane  expectation  by  sayine,  thou  shah  nof 

If  any  man  in  the  hnmble  hope  of  having  attained  an  habitual  obe- 
ence  to  the  precepts  of  Heaven  covets  nothing  more  than  the  divine 
easing,  we  opine  tie  will  be  far  from  cherishing  an  ^'  insane  expecta- 
>n''  and  very  little  likely  to  be  baffled  in  it.  But  the  simple  fact 
at  any  man,  no  matter  how  lowlj  and  self-renouncing  his  spirit  in 
e  act,  processes  to  lead  a  life  of  obedience,  is  sufficient  to  convict 
m,  in  Mr.  J.'s  opinion,  of  being  a  mere  hypocritical  pretender.  Ha 
11  not,  in  so  many  words,  deny  the  abstract  possibility  that  there  may. 
an  honest  Christian  in  the  sight  of  God,  but  the  instant  oueprofeu$ti 
$  hope  of  being  such  and  the  aim  to  live  accordingly,  his  title  to  such 
character  is  nullified  at  once,  and  he  must  incur  the  odium  of  a  boast* 
g  self-righteous  Pharisee.  Thus  in  regard  to  our  Lord's  immediate 
Ksiples  themselves,  he  virtually  brings  them  without  exception  into 
8  same  category. 

"  Scarcely  any  one  in  Christ^s  day  seems  to  have  possessed  the  least  spiritual  in- ' 
^t.    His  most  devoted  followers  appear  to  have  becoi  attached  by  personal  rather 
an  spiritual  expectations,  and  were  utterly  disconcerted,  therefore,  by  his  death." 

In  the  following  paragraph  we  have  a  striking  specimen  of  the  mas- 
rly  subtlety  by  which  Mr.  J.  runs  a  truth  into  its  neighboring  falsity, 
>parently  wholly  unaware  of  its  being  a  tranafuga  at  all.  He  is 
leaking  of  the  prevalent  propensity  in  the  Church  to  legalize  the 
oepel. 

"  According  to  the  Apostles,  Christ  was  the  invariable  end  and  aim  of  the  law 
'  righteousness  to  all  who  truly  believed  in  it.  But  the  churuh  fancies  that  the 
rraal  righteousness  of  the  suoject  was  the  true  intent  of  the  law,  and  that  the 
■pel  accordingly  is  only  a  higher  evolution  of  the  same  claim,  demanding  an  in* 
lor  and  spintual  excellence  in  the  subject.  It  is  still  a  righteousness  in  one's 
f  that  Goa  demands,  only  the  gospel  somehow  provides  superior  resources  for  at- 


re  or  solicitude,  whose  sole  object  in  old  time  was  my  outward  or  natural  self^  is 
w  ecclesiastically  converted  into  a  love  or  solicitude  concerning  my  inner  or  spi- 
nal and  renewed  self.  And  thus  the  principle  of  selfhood,  which  is  the  sole  and 
ohaneeable  principle  of  death  in  man,  is  by  no  means  destroyed  under  the  ecele- 
iitiear gospel,  but  only  dislodged  from  an  untenable  outpost,  and  made  to  oon.<^ 
strate  its  venom  in  an  inner  citadel,  in  which  all  the  batteries  of  heaven  may 
ly  upon  it  innocuously.  It  has  partaken  the  Divine  chrism,  and  may  henceforth 
ue  at  death  and  destruction." — P.  152-4. 

Here  again  is  truth,  but  tmiih  off  the  hinges — a  predicament  in 
hich  we  often  find  it  in  Mr.  J.'s  pages.  The  "  church  fancies"  are 
rayed  in  opposition  to  apostolic  teachings.  According  to  the  latter, 
Christ  was  the  end  and  aim  of  the  law  for  righteousness  to  all  whp 
uly  believed  in  it,"  which  the  writer  well  knows  ia  t\i^  kft^-\iQ!^\^ 
1  the  soUfidian  itarpings  &ojn  Augoatin  down  to  Lu\«b«c^  %xA^iki^[|^jW^ 
VOL,  vnL  22 
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to  Topladj  and  Hawker ;  nor  is  the  string  yet  cracked.  This  it 
seems,  however,  was  the  apoetolicyoc^  /  the  chnrch/oncy  is,  that  ^-  tlie 
personal  righteousness  of  the  subject  was  the  tme  intent  of  the  law 
and  the  Gospel  ahOy  which  is  only  a  higher  evolution  of  the  same 
claim,  demanding  an  interior  and  spiritual  excellence  in  the  subject" 
— ^that  we  are  bound  to  acquire  '^  an  internal  or  spiritual  righteousness 
which  shall  distinguish  us  in  GJod's  sight" — that  our  main  love  or  soli- 
citude is  to  be  ^^  converted  into  a  love  or  solicitude  concerning  our  inner 
or  spiritual  or  renewed  self."  And  is  it  not  so,  we  fain  would  ask  ?  Is 
it  not  the  very  mission  of  the  New  Church  to  correct  the  stupendous 
fidsity  of  an  imputed  instead  of  an  imparted  righteousness  ?  Is  it 
a  mere  "  fancy"  of  the  church  that  "  he  that  doeth  righteousness  is 
righteous"  and  he  only  ?  Does  any  man  pretend  to  take  Swedenborg 
as  a  truthful  exponent  of  genuine  doctrine,  and  yet  on  his  authority 
aflirm  that  this  is  a  mere  ianciful  conceit  of  the  church  {  If  so,  we 
stand  amazed  at  his  fatuity.  But  we  are  well  aware  of  Mr.  J.'s  reply. 
He  is  waging  war  with  the  pernicious  tenets  of  man's  moral  selfhood. 
He  arraigns  the  church  of  the  evangelicals  as  inculcating  a  self  derived 
potency  of  goodness  and  truth,  which  is  utterly  incompatible  with  the 
intrinsic  verity  of  things.  A  creature  who  has  no  life  in  himself  can 
have  no  goodness  in  himself ;  all  which  we  admit,  while  at  the  same 
time  we  maintain  that  this  fundamental  truth  is  no  way  inconsistent 
with  the  sedulous  cultivation  of  that  ^^  personal  righteousness,"  that 
"  interior  and  spiritual  excellence,"  which  Mr.  J.  is  so  bent  upon  dis- 
paraging. The  difficulty  is,  that  the  fact  which  is  predicable  of  man 
m  his  native  state — the  state  in  which  he  is,  so  to  speak,  inpuris 
naturalihu^ — ^Mr.  J.  would  predicate  of  his  subsequent  state  when 
acting  under  the  influence  of  a  proprium^  and  therefore  as  a  free 
moral  being.  "We  have  endeavored,  in  the  review  of  a  former  work 
of  Mr.  J.,  to  define  the  precise  point  on  which  the  controversy  in  this 
matter  hinges.  "We  quote  our  language,  which  is  equally  applicable 
in  the  present  case.  '^  The  question  is  not  the  question  of  man's  native 
and  original  state,  whether  lie  is  possessed  of  any  innate  element  in- 
dependent of  the  donation  of  the  Divine  Fountain  of  being — for  as 
far  as  creaturely  dependence  is  concerned  all  are  of  course  primitive- 
ly upon  the  same  footing,  equally  hanging  upon  the  same  vital  inflox 
— but  the  question  is  that  of  superinduced  character  resulting  from 
difiTerent  measures  of  reception  of  the  influent  Divine  Good  and 
Truth."  This  is  obviously  the  true  issue,  but  it  is  one  which  we  pre- 
sume Mr.  J.  will  not  condescend  to  regard.  He  seems  not  to  be  aware 
that  the  whole  force  of  his  argument  on  this  head  depends  upon  an 
apparently  unconscious  transfer  of  the  predicates  of  man's  primitive, 
to  nis  subsequently  developed  and  natural  state.  The  consequence  is, 
that  he  has  a  constant  quarrel  with  "  moralism,"  as  he  terms  it,  and 
though  he  admits  the  possibility  of  christian  virtue  in  general,  yet  he 
plainly  oppugns  it  in  any  particular  instance.  All  professed  rigateous- 
ness  is  in  his  view  self-nghteoicsness.  This  forbids  ecclesiasticism  in 
any  form  whatever.  The  moment  a  handful  of  humble,  sincere,  un- 
pretending souls  feel  themselves  constrained  to  unite  in  a  fixed  social 
oigtamation  for  the  worship  of  Qod  mo\^dieiii^!^\x>\iY^^'>!&.^a\dia  ac- 
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rdance  with  his  apprehended  truth,  thej  become  at  once  a  set  of 
itefnl  hypocritical  upstarts,  fencing  themselves  abont  with  a  wall  of 
etarianism,  and  proclaiming  themselves  to  the  world  as  the  very 
srfection  of  saintship  and  the  peculium  of  Heaven's  grace.  Whether 
rpressed  in  so  many  words  or  not,  this  is  the  animns  of  Mr.  J.'s  rea- 
Qings  and  rebukes  on  this  score ;  and  to  our  mind  it  is  exceedingly 
ide  of  the  spirit  of  that  liberal  charity  which  alone  is  in  keeping 
ith  the  theory  advocated  in  his  work. 

(Tob€  concluded  in  our  next,) 


ARTICLE  IV. 


AN  INQXJIRY  WITH  A  RBPLT. 

*BOF  Bush, 

Dbas  Sm : — ^I  will  thank  you  for  some  remarks  upon  the  last  part 
r  the  65th  verse  of  the  7th  chapter  of  the  Acts,  for  it  is  one  of  the 
Ton^t  points  in  the  doctrine  of  the  tri-personality  that  I  have  met 
dth  m  the  Scriptures — again  repeated  in  the  following  verse. 

Tours,  very  respectfully, 

C.  H.  A. 

RRMARirS 

The  passage  in  question  occurs  in  the  account  of  the  martyrdom  of  Stephen: — *^  When 
ley  heard  these  things,  they  were  cut  to  the  heart,  and  they  gnashed  on  him  with  thdr 
leth.  But  he,  being  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  looked  up  steadfastly  into  heaven,  and  saw  the 
lorj  of  God,  and  Jesus  standing  on  the  right  hand  of  God,  and  said,  Behold,  I  see  the  hea- 
BDfl  opened,  and  the  Son  of  man  standing  on  the  right  hand  of  God.'*  The  query  is,  who- 
ler  this  hinguage  does  not  so  decidedly  favor  the  idea  of  the  tri-personal  Trinity  that  we 
innot,  without  violence,  give  it  any  other  construcdon.  Let  us  see.  It  is  true  that  we  have 
ore  the  three  terms  God,  Je9u$^  and  Holy  Ghost,  as  if  implying  a  threefold  distinction,  but 
le  latter  may  be  easily  enough  understood  of  a  strong  and  powerful  Divine  influx,  influence, 
r  afflatus,  of  which  Stephen  was  at  this  trying  moment  the  subject  There  is  no  necessity 
terefore  to  understand  a  distinct  person  of  the  Trinity  by  the  title  Holy  Ghost,  As  to  the 
ther  terms,  God  and  Jesus,  and  the  circumstance  of  the  latter  standing  at  the  right  hand  of 
ie  former,  it  no  more  implies  a  complete  separation  between  the  two  in  heaven  than  did  the 
let  of  the  Lord's  becoming  incarnate  on  earth  make  them  two.  The  standing  on  the  right 
and  of  God  in  the  passage  is  evidently  equivalent  to  sitting  in  the  same  relative  position 
reqaently  spoken  of  elsewhere  in  the  Gospels  In  either  it  does  not  express  a  literal,  but 
oly  apparent  truth,  for  the  Father  has  no  right  hand,  strictly  speaking,  as  we  apprehend 
be  object  described,  of  which  Mr.  Barnes  in  the  passage  well  observes:  **This  phrase  (saw 
he  glory  of  God)  means  some  magnificent  representation ;  a  splendor  or  hght  that  is  the  ap- 
propriate exhibition  of  the  presence  of  God.  In  the  case  of  Stephen  there  is  every  indiea- 
km  of  a  vinon,  or  a  supernatural  representation  of  the  heavenly  otjects ;  something  in  ad- 
ranee  of  mere  faith,  such  as  dying  Christians  now  have.  Oljects  were  often  represented  to 
nopheta  by  visions ;  and  probably  something  amikr  is  intended  here.  It  was  such  an  elovai^ 
lea  of  view,  such  a  representation  of  troth,  and  of  the  gibry  ot  Q<A  la  \A  \m  ^^t^«^ V| 
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bodilj  eye."    Bat  Swedenborg's  explanation  of  the  language  here  emplojed  Bopeaedei  fbt 
m^euiij  of  any  other : 

"For  the  better  understanding  what  appearances  are,  and  that  thej  are  each  tlungs  as 
iirre  man  histead  of  Tmtha  Dirine,  the  foltowing  case  may  be  adduced  in  the  way  of  lUos- 
tration :  if  it  should  be  said  that  in  heaven  there  is  no  idea  of  place,  consequently  none  of 
distance,  but  that  instead  thereof  the  angels  have  ideas  of  state,  this  could  in  no  wiae  be  ip- 
prehended  by  man,  for  he  would  thus  be  led  to  conceive  that  in  heaven  there  was  nothing 
dialittet,  but  all  confused,  viz.  all  in  one  or  together,  when  nevertheless  all  things  therein  are 
■0  distinct  that  nothing  can  be  more  so ;  il^t  pkces,  distances,  and  spaces,  which  exist  in 
nature,  are  states  in  heaven,  may  be  seen,  n.  8366  :  hence  it  is  evident  that  whatever  is  said 
In  the  Word  concerning  places  and  spaces,  and  from  them  and  by  them,  is  an  appearance  of 
truth,  and  unless  it  was  spoken  by  such  appearance,  it  would  in  no  wise  be  received,  con- 
lequentlv  it  would  scarce  be  accounted  of  any  reality,  for  the  idea  of  space  and  of  time  'u  in 
almost  all  and  singular  the  things  of  man*8  thought  during  his  abode  in  the  worid,  that  is,  so 
long  as  he  is  in  space  and  time ;  that  in  the  Word  it  is  spoken  according  to  appearances  of 
■pace,  is  manifest  from  almost  all  and  singular  the  things  conttiioed  therein,  as  in  Matthev, 
'  Jesus  said.  How  saith  David,  the  Lord  to  my  Lord,  Sit  on  my  right-handy  until  I  make  thy 
fi>e8  thy  footftooly^  xxii.  48,  44 ;  where  to  sit  on  the  right-hand  is  spoken  from  the  idea  <^ 
place,  thus  according  to  appearance,  when  nevertheless  it  is  a  state  of  the  Divine  Power  of 
the  Lord  which  is  thus  described ;  so  again,  *•  Jesus  said.  Hereafter  shall  you  see  the  Son  of 
Man  tUHng  <m  the  right-hand  of  power,  and  coming  on  the  eloudt  of  heaven,*  xxvi.  64 : 
where  to  sit  on  the  right-hand,  and  also  to  come  upon  the  clouds,  are  in  like  manner  expres- 
riona  grounded  in  the  idea  of  place  with  men,  but  in  the  idea  of  the  Lord*s  power  with  the 
angds ;  so  in  Mark,  '  The  sons  of  Zebedee  said  to  Jesus,  Grant  unto  us  that  we  may  ait  one 
on  Thf  right  hand,  and  the  other  on  Thy  left,  in  Thy  glory ;  Jesus  answered.  To  sit  on  Mjf 
right-hand,  and  on  My  left,  is  not  Mine  to  give,  but  to  those  for  whom  it  is  prepared,'  x.  37, 
40 ;  from  these  words  it  is  manifest  what  sort  of  an  idea  the  disciples  had  concerning  the 
Lord's  kingdom,  viz.  that  it  was  to  sit  on  the  right-hand  and  on  the  left ;  and  inasmuch  as 
they  had  such  an  idea,  the  Lord  also  answered  them  according  to  their  apprehension,  thus 
according  to  what  appeared  to  them/* — A.  C,  8387. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE  PROPRIETY  OF  INSURANCE. 

The  following  rejoinder  to  our  remarks,  in  a  former  No.,  on  the  distinction  between  Lotte- 
riea  and  Insurance,  from  the  writer  of  the  original  article,  we  cheerfully  insert,  and  instead  of 
adding  any  coumients  of  our  own,  we  offset  it  by  the  appended  communication  from  a  valued 
correspondent  in  Ohio,  whose  judgment  on  the  subject  will  speak  for  itself. 

Pkof.  Bush, 

DcAR  Sir  : — ^In  Toor  remarks  on  my  communication  in  the  May  number  of  the 
Repository,  you  take  the  ground  that  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  Lottery 
and  the  Insurance  business.  It  is  altogether  possible  that  you  are  right,  neverthe- 
lesB,  I  am  inclined  to  think  you  have  failed  to  make  it  appear  wherein  the  difference 
consists. 

In  engaging  in  the  business  of  insurance,  you  say  :  **  There  is  no  disposition 
to  fvossess  one's  self  of  another's  property  without  rendering  an  equivalent."  Now 
I  "will  admit  that  if  this  could  be  made  to  appear  to  be  true,  then  there  could  be  no 
objection  to  the  business.  But  this  is  the  very  point  that  is  disputed,  and  needs  to 
be  proved,  and  not  merely  assumed. 

In  justification  of  the  Insurance  business,  you  say :  ^'  No  wrong  is  done,  inas- 
much as  each  insurer  pays  fur  his  policy  with  the  express  understanding  that  there 
if  A  riak  in  the  mutter,  and  this  liak  he  ia  willing  to  incur  in  view  of  the  contingent 
BdfBiUage  to  himadfJ^    Bat  is  not  the  same  tnx^  oi  ^2ki!b  ^\a<^*Mya&  ^i  VaMtKt^  uok- 
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ete  t  Each  person  parchases  his  ticket  with  the  express  understandiDg  that  there 
is  a  risk  in  the  matter,  and  this  risk  he  is  willing  to  incor  in  yiew  of  the  oontiii- 
gent  advantage  to  himself.  If  the  argument  is  good  when  applied  to  the  iDsqr- 
anee  hosiness,  I  cannot  see  why  it  is  not  equally  good  when  predicated  of  the  lot- 
tery hosiness.  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  it  is  not  a  gooa  argoment  in  eiUier 
case. 

The  fact  that  the  card  player  stakes  his  money  with  the  understanding  that 
there  is  a  risk  in  the  matter,  does  not  make  gamhung  right.  And  yet  the  arga- 
ment  if  good  in  the  one  case,  must  he  so  in  the  other. 

Unless  some  hetter  reason  can  he  assigned  for  making  a  distinction  hetween 
them,  the  three  kinds  of  husiness  will  have  to  st;ind  on  the  same  leyel. 

The  question  to  be  determined  is :  Do  we,  in  engaging  in  these  schemes,  Tiolaie 
any  of  the  divine  precepts  ?  It  is  argued  that  in  the  case  of  prc^rty  insand, 
there  is  no  violation  of  the  precept  which  says  ^*Thou  shalt  not  covet  anything 
that  is  thy  neighbor's.^'  because  there  is  no  attempt  to  superadd  to  one's  preeeDt 
suhetance  without  rendering  a  quid  pro  quoy  but  simply  to  mdemnify  on^s  self  for 
a  loss.  Suppose,  however,  that  A,  who  is  free  from  debt  and  is  the  owner  of 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars  in  bonds  and  mortgages,  which  brings  him  an  annual 
income  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  takes  out  an  insurance  on  ten  thousand  dollars 
worth  of  perishable  property;  does  he  not  evince  as  much  undue  attachment  to 
the  things  of  this  world  as  the  man  who  is  bankrupt,  and  attempts  to  procure  a 
little  home  for  his  family  by  purchasing  a  ticket  in  a  lottery  ?  And  if  we  are  io 
much  attached  to  the  gocds  of  this  world  as  to  be  wUline  and  desirous  to  possess 
ourselves  of  ten  thousand  dollars  belonging  to  our  neighbors,  in  oonsiderathm  of 
the  payment  of  a  few  dollars  for  a  policy,  when  at  the  same  time  we  have  ample 
means  for  a  comfortable  support,  have  we  not  reason  to  fear  that  we  are  violating 
the  precept  which  says :  ^*  Thou  shalt  not  covet  anything  that  is  thy  neighbon  t" 

The  question  is  not  so  much,  ^'arc  we  vnronginq;  others  V^  as  it  is,  *^are  we  not 
wronging  ourselves "?"— not  pecuniarily,  but  spiritually.  Are  we  not  fostering 
within  us  the  love  of  self  and  the  world,  which  is  the  opposite  of  the  love  of  the 
Lord  and  the  neighbor  ?  If  so,  we  are  doing  ourselves  an  eternal  injury.  I  cannot 
wrong  others  without  at  the  same  time  wronging  myself,  it  is  true,  but  I  may 
wrong  myself  without  violatin^i;  the  rights  of  others ;  therefore  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  we  bo  careful  not  to  wrong  ourselves.  I  do  not  say  that  a  man 
cannot  efifect  an  insurance  on  his  property  or  his  life  from  good  motives,  neither  do 
I  say  that  he  cannot  purchase  a  lottery  ticket  from  equally  good  motives.  I  neith- 
er affirm  nor  deny ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  he  may  as  easily  do  the  one  as 
the  other ;  and  in  doing  either  it  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  deceive  ourselves  in  re- 
gard to  oar  motives.  IVly  position  is,  that  if  one  man  may  take  from  an  insurance 
company  ten  thousand  dollars,  in  the  event  of  a  loss,  in  consideration  of  a  hundred 
dollars  paid  for  a  policy,  without  detriment  to  his  spiritual  welfare,  another  man 
may  with  equal  safety  take  ten  thousand  dollars  from  a  lottery  company,  in  consi- 
deration of  a  hundred  dollars  paid  for  a  ticket.  The  amount  invested  is  the  same 
— ^the  amount  drawn  is  the  same ;  the  risk  incurred  is  perhaps  as  great  in  the  one 
case  as  in  the  other  of  losing  the  investment.  The  fact  that  one  has  just  lost  prop- 
erty to  the  amount  that  he  receives  from  the  company,  does  not  alter  the  ease,  for 
the  other  may  say  that  he  has  recently  lost  a  similar  amount  for  the  want  of  an 
insurance,  and  he  adopts  this  method  to  repair  his  loss. 

2L» 


C ,  Ohio,  May  2d,  1855. 

Rev.  Geo.  Bush, 

Dear  Sir  : — The  distinction  which  should  be  made  between  Lotteries  and  In- 
surance Offices,  though  hinted  at  in  your  remarks  in  the  last  Repository,  I  think  is 
not  shown  so  plainly  as  it  might  be.  I  hold  a  lottery  to  be  a  gambling  office,  ini- 
quitous and  mischievous  in  its  tendencies,  and  hold  him  who  buys  a  ticket  and  p&ys 
the  full  price  for  it  to  be  a  fool,  because  (aside  from  the  immorality  of  the  thing), 
the  nominal  value  of  the  ticket  is  only  from  half  to  three-fourths  of  what  he  pays. 
What  I  mean  hj  nominal  value  may  *be  seen  by  asi  exBOupVA.   It  Xm^msesCL^^iiR^^ 
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r  tipieM  on  tlM  table,  and  iom  up  a  oopper  to  dadde  wUoh  thaU  hara  iliCBi 
» aia  two  ehaaoM,  eaoh  of  whMh  IS  wortk  iMMitaal^  pieoiidy  a  d^ 
H  most  ofcntoato  ather  in  two  dollan  or  in  nothing. 

An  inforanoe  offioe,  whan  honetUT  and  properlT  oondaotad,  I  bold  to  be  a  ffo^ 
■Utation,  and  that  its  boBinaM  isaa  legitiinate  and  proper  at  any  other.  Thebamof 
Iti  beneftte  (and  of  the  distinction  between  it  and  lotteries)  lies  in  the  diiferenee  m 
wmrth— amonnt  of  benefit— whieh  any  nartionlar  snm  or  property  makes  to  diffB^ 
ent  individnals,  or  to  the  same  indi?iaaal  nnder  diffvent  cwonmstanosa.  I  will 
Olnstrate  my  meaning.  A.  and  B.  have  each  a  fiimily,  and  eaob  owns  a  home, 
where  iHth  his  labor  ne  can  keep  his  ikmily  in  comfort.  What  fcUy — what  mad- 
ness would  it  be  for  theee  two  men  to  pnt  up  their  homes  in  a  raffle,  or  to  deddeby 
lot  wluoh  should  have  tiie  home  of  the  otiier !  The  adTantage  or  good  lost  to  tM 
tndly  deprived  of  its  home  is  immensely  more  than  is  the  advantage  gpned  to  the 
loCher  fiumly  by  having  an  additional  home.  The  loss  to  a  family  of  its  home,  by 
'tie  or  otherwise,  where  that  home  constitutes  the  most  of  their  property,  is  of  fiv 
'mater  consequence — ^that  ii,  causes  far  greater  suflering  than  the  same  amonnt  of 
'loss  would  to  a  rich  family  who  had  other  possesnons.  Hence  it  is  vrise  for  a  man 
to  guard  against  a  liability  to  destitotion,  although  he  pays  more  for  itagoaid  then 
Iti  nonunia  value  when  made  strictly  according  to  tne  doctrine  of  chianoes.  A 
inerohant  has  a  store  of  goods  which  an  insurance  agent  from  his  tables,  and  from 
an  inspection  of  the  premises,  calculates  stands  one  chance  in  a  hundred  of  being 
eonsumed  by  fire  during  the  year.  The  company  cannot  afford  to  insure  the  store 
for  one  per  cent.,  but  must  have  one  and  one*fourth ;  and  the  merchant,  if  he  hss 
:  so  ihnoh  of  his  property  in  that  store  that  a  fire  will  cripple  him  in  his  booneaa, 
nets  wisely  in  makmg  the  insurance.  But  if  his  property  is  so  scattered  about 
that  no  contingency  of  the  kind  can  deprive  him  of  a  oompetnee,  then  his  true 
poHey  is  to  be  ms  own  insurer. 

Very  respectfolly  yonra, 

A.  D.  S. 


EXTBAOT  OF  A  LETTEB  FBOM  A  NOVITIATE  RKADKR 

Olivr,  March  22, 1855. 
Faop.  Bush, 

Dear  8irr— I  will  take  this  opportunity  to  speak  of  my  experience  since  the  gracioos 
Frovidenoe  of  the  Lord  led  me  to  search  and  examine  the  truths  of  the  New  Jerusalem. 
I  say  Frovidenoe ;  for  if  the  hand  of  tiie  Ixnrd  was  ever  in  anything,  it  was  that  which 
led  me  to  examine  these  truths.  I  wrote  von  a  history  of  my  case  last  summer  (see 
Ang,  No.  Bepositoryll  and  my  state  of  mind  while  then  even  in  the  bewilderment  of 
the  first  burst  of  light  upon  my  mind.  Tongue  cannot  express  the  blessedness  of  the 
dsepfiowing  peace  I  have  since  enjoyed,  as  my  mind  has  been  from  time  to  time  opened 
to  new  truth,  and  has  recovered  its  self-possession  so  that  I  could  calmly  view  the 
glories  of  the  fidd  of  truth  bdbre  me.  I  can  now  understand  the  principle  of  gradual 
expansion  and  opening  of  the  mind.  Not  a  day  posses  without  uiuolding  to  my  visioD 
some  more  interior  truth.  What  wonder  that  the  mind,  blinded  by  the  materialism 
and  sensuality  of  a  consummated  and  departed  church,  can  see  no  form  nor  comdinesB 
in  the  spiritual  truths  of  the  New  Disp^sation  ?  I  find  now  and  then  a  mind  which 
seems  to  grasp  eagerly  the  first  advance  of  truth— one  which  is  hungerinj^  and  thirsting 
for  some  pure  and  more  life^ving  light  To  such  minds  how  rdi^shmg  is  even  a 
word  or  a  ray  of  light !  But  how  many  seem  to  be  like  the  Jews,  whose  eyes  were 
dosed,  and  whose  ears  were  dull  of  hearmg? 

Thore  are  some  points  which  are  brou^t  up  frequently  which  I  cannot  meet,  and 
permit  me  to  ask  of  you  an  exphmation.  Wiiat  was  Faal's  idea  in  Bom.  iiL  24-26  ? 
**  Being  justified  fredy  by  his  moe  through  the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus. 
Whom  dod  hath  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation  through  fidth  in  his  blood,  to  dedare 
his  righteousness  for  the  remission  of  sins  that  are  past,  through  the  forbearance  of  Ood; 
To  dedare,  I  sav,  at  this  time  his  rkhteonsness ;  that  he  might  be  just,  and  the  josti- 
tfsr  cfbha  whicii  bdiev^h  in  Jesos?' 
JttiBkIcaDSBewhatitniigbtbe«bQil  tMsm  taa«Es^  Also 
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whstiraB  Peter's  meaning  in  bis  second  Epistle,  ch.  iii.,  ▼.  15, 16.—''  And  aooomit 
that  the  lon^nfferinff  of  onr  Lord  is  salvation  ;  even  as  onr  beloTed  brother  Paul  alM 
according  to  the  wisdom  given  unto  him  hath  written  nnto  von ;  as  alio  in  aU  Ui 
epistles,  speaking  in  them  of  these  things ;  in  which  are  some  things  hard  to  be  oodflP- 
stood,  which  they  that  are  unlearned  and  unstable  wrest,  as  they  do  also  the  otlier 
scriptores,  unto  Uieir  own  destruction."  What  does  he  mean  by  the  term  rrofkn 
(scriptures)  in  connection  with  the  word  luieras  (atha)  ?  These  terms  wonld  mdmila 
that  the  Epistles  of  Paul  were  to  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  truly-canonical  scf^ 
tnres.    If  not,  what  could  he  mean  ? 

What  is  meant  by  Christ's  bearing  our  sins  in  his  body  on  the  tree  ?  If  the  cniei> 
fixion  was  the  completion  of  the  process  of  putting  off  these  sins,  how  can  he  be  said  la 
have  borne  them  here  especially  f  What  is  meant  in  GaL  iiL  13  :  "  Bein^  mada  a 
{hatara)  curse  for  us?"  As  it  would  seem  from  some  passages  of  their  writings  thii 
the  Apostles  had  somewhat  distinctly  before  their  minos  the  grand  idea  of  the  atone- 
ment's consisting  of  the  glorification  of  the  Humanity,  and  ^  this  language  wooM 
appear  totally  incompatible  with  that  view.    What  shall  we  suppose  is  meant  ? 

How  do  you  explain  the  i)henomeDa  of  the  Lord's  iq^ipearanoe  to  his  d]acq>]e8  altar 
his  resurrection,  such  as  eating,  &c.,  the  print  of  the  nails  and  of  the  spear,  witb  the 
idea  of  his  bein?  in  the  spirit-world  ?    If  the  disciples  had  had  their  spiritual  senses 

ried,  would  tnev  have  travelled,  as  the  accounts  state,  so  to  as  they  did  ?  Also^ 
t  became  of  the  matter  of  the  natural  bod^  7  This  last  I  have  seen  explained  OB 
the  ground  that  it  was  so  nearly  put  off  that  its  substance  became  immediatdy  dissi- 
pated. But  in  this  case,  would  there  not  have  been  a  corresponding  weight  when 
deposited  in  the  sepulchre  which  would  have  attracted  attention  7 

If  you  will  set  these  points  clear  you  will  confer  a  great  fitvor  on  one  who  is  sookilg 
for  the  truth  with  which  to  bless  others. 

Very  respectfully  yours,  G.  N,  8. 

P.S. — Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  received  a  copy  of  the  last  part  of  year 
article  on  Sleep,  for  which  I  thank  you.  The  first  part  I  had  read  before  in  the 
Repository.  I  am  intending  to  leave  for  Oberlin,  0.,  in  a  few  weeks.  When  I  mm 
settled  there,  I  shall  send  on  for  such  books  I  find  most  needed  there.  The  New  Ofameh 
doctrines  are  very  little  known  there  as  yet,  but  the  comparatively  liberal  views  pM- 
vaili  ng,  offer  great  encouragements  for  ^orts  to  introduce  them. 

G.  N.  8. 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 


1. — The  Golden  Reed  ;  or^  the  true  Measure  of  a  true  Church,    By  B.  F.  BAnmsfT. 
New  York:    Appleton  &  Co.     1855. 

The  Divine  Providence  may  well  be  conceived  as  being  virtually  pledged  to  tIb- 
dicate  the  Church  of  the  New  Jerusalem  from  every  unjust  charge  brought  againslit. 
More  especially  may  we  suppose  that  the  reproach  of  all  sectarian  narrowness  and 
bigotry  will  be  gradually  rolled  away,  and  its  true  character  for  liberality,  charity, 
and  catholicity  fully  established.  This  result  will  be  effected  by  the  snooessive 
contributions  of  the  able  advocates  of  the  church  in  the  form  of  treatises  more  Of 
less  akin  to  the  present,  which  has  for  its  object  to  evince  the  pre-eminently  broad 
and  generous  spirit  of  the  New  Church,  and  its  enthronement  of  the  genios  of 
charity  over  the  claims  of  a  mere  intellectual  faith.  In  this  respect  our  brother 
Barrett  has  performed  a  good  service  for  the  New  Dispensation,  which  cannot  bal 
tell  on  all  candid  and  truth-loving  minds  that  may  come  in  contact  with  the  vol- 
ume before  us.  It  is  almost  wholly  made  up  of  pertinent  extracts  from  the  writiDSt 
of  Swedenborjp  arranged  nnder  the  following  heada:    A.'RaAi^M^ifSiij^^ 
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—Hereditary  Faith— Renuneiation  of  Error— The  Letter  and  the  Sforit— Unity  of 
Spirit  eompatible  with  Diversity  of  Belief— The  Innooenoy  of  Error— False  Doe- 
^Irine  does  not  damn— True  Doctrine  does  not  saye — Salvation  posable  inwhatsoer- 
er  Heresy — a  Heaven  for  Mahometans  and  Pagans — Is  Spiritnal  Truth  then  of  no 
Value  ?— Spiritual  Faith — Spiritual  Illustration — Character  of  the  Ancient  Churches 
•  .«-The  Universal  Church — The  Christian  Church— The  Two  Sacnunenta— The  One 
Doctrine  and  the  True  Worship — Ends— The  New  Jerusalem. 

These  several  topics  are  each  introduced  by  two  or  three  pages  of  prefatory  mat- 
te by  Mr.  B.,  and  illustrated  by  a  very  ample  array  of  choice  and  appropriate 
paragraphs  from  the  works  of  Swedenborg}  which  carry  with  them  so  high  an 
'authority  in  the  minds  of  all  Newchurohmen.  We  have  had  our  better  impulses 
.quickened  and  our  admiration  drawn  out  by  these  most  attractive  exhibitions  of 
the  comprehensive  spirit  of  charity,  which  breathes  through  a  system  so  manifestly 
intended  for  humanity  and  not  for  a  sect.  We  knew  indeed  that  such  was  the  fact 
prior  to  our  perusal  of  the  volume,  but  it  seemed  to  come  home  to  us  with  tenfold 
power  and  freshness  in  following  the  thread  of  the  extracts.  The  compiler*s  re- 
marks are  generally  well  put,  and  in  point  of  style  surpass,  in  our  view,  anything 
to  be  found  in  our  former  publications. 

While  such  is  the  plan  of  the  work  and  such  our  estimate  of  its  execution,  we 
ftel  bound  to  state  that  our  approval  is  not  wholly  without  a  counterpoise  in  a 
latent  fear  that  its  tendency  may  be  to  produce  the  impresnon  that  the  embracing 
of  the  distinctive  truths  of  the  New  Dispensation  is  a  matter  of  little  importance, 
so  long  as  it  gives  such  preponderance  to  charity,  and  leaves  so  broad  a  margin  of 
allowance  for  intellectual  errors.  Men  aro  not  apt  to  write  themselves  especially 
-  deficient  in  the  grace  of  goodness,  even  though  they  should  have  imbibed  false  or 
^inadequate  views  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  on  this  ground  it  would  not 
be  surprising  if  many  of  the  adherents  of  the  old  systems  should  say  to  themselves, 
that  they  might  as  well  remain  at  case  in  their  present  connections,  as  the  New 
Church  itself  teaches  that  if  they  are  but  in  the  good  of  life  they  stand  a  fair 
chance  to  be  saved,  wliich  is  in  fact  the  height  of  their  ambition.  The  comforting 
captions,  **  The  innocency  of  crror,^'  *^  False  doctrine  does  not  damn,"  "  Salvation 
possible  in  whatsoever  heresy,"  will  hardly  fail  to  operate  as  a  sedative  to  any 
promptings  that  might  urge  them  to  a  formal  acceptance  of  New  Church  teachings ; 
and  though  they  encounter  a  chapter  on  the  intrinsic  importance  of  spiritual  truth, 
yet  its  tone  is  so  subdued  as  to  divest  it  of  any  special  power  to  goad  the  conscience. 
Our  own  expectations  from  the  title  of  this  chapter  we  confess  were  not  answered. 
The  substance  of  it  is  comprised  in  the  following  extract. 

^^  While,  therefore,  it  embraces  within  its  pale,  and  recognizes  as  brethren  all  the 
ample  good  among  those  in  christian  lands  who  are  in  false  doctrines,  and  even 
ttmong  the  Gentiles,  it  utters  not  a  word  in  disparagement  of  spiritual  truth,  or  of 
true  doctrine.  The  truth  is  not  undervalued,  nor  its  intrinsic  beauty  and  excellence 
blurred  in  the  slightest  degree."— P.  164. 

This  is  certainly  a  very  meagre  view  of  a  point  of  so  much  importance  as  the 
indissoluble  relation  of  Truth  and  Good  in  the  matter  of  man's  salvation.  A 
thorough  discussion  of  this  point  was  imperatively  demanded  by  the  whole  drift  and 
tenor  of  the  book.  Mr.  B.'s  scope  is  to  make  out,  that  the  Lord's  true  church  em- 
braces all  that  are  in  simple  good — ^that  good  is  the  grand  distinguishing  element 
^'-«)#  O*  fi&arob-^iid  that  the  &ot  of  tbk  \>dnf^  \;ki^  cj^va^  ^va>\s53A  <^€  the  New 
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I  is  proof  poatiYe  of  the  divine  charaoier  of  the  ohoroh,  inagmaoh  m  ills 
[>reeifiely  what  such  a  ohuroh  ought  to  teaoh.  Bat  nothing  is  more  evident  than 
&bat  Swedenborg  insists  over  and  over  again  in  hundreds  and  thousands  of  pas- 
mgpB  that  Truth  is  a  principle  equally  indispensable  with  Good  to  the  existence  of 
*  genuine  church  state  in  man  or  angel.  It  was  iocambent  therefore  on  Mr.  B.  to 
how  dis^ctly  that  the  prominence  he  gave  to  good  was  not  inconsistent  with  the 
nportanoe  which  Swedenborg  attaches  to  truth,  and  thus  to  answer  the  latent  ob- 
setion  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  on  this  score!  But  this  we  do  not  find  that  he 
MB  dene,  either  in  this  chapter  or  any  other.  It  is  comparatively  of  little  aoeoont  to 
aj  that  the  New  Church  does  not  overlook,  underrate,  or  disparage  spiritual  truth 
m  a  constituent  element  of  the  church.  This  is  like  saying  that  the  Lord*s  trae 
hnrch  does  not  overlook  or  undervalue  the  Word,  when  in  fact  it  makes  it  an  all- 
nportant  and  absolute  sine  qua  non.  What  was  requisite  was  not  to  show  simply 
hat  the  importance  of  Truth  in  the  system  was  not  ignored,  but  as  it  is  so  abso- 
ately  insisted  upon  as  a  joint  element  with  Good  in  the  formation  of  the  church  in 
san,  the  writer  was  bound  to  show  that  his  apparent  under-estimate  of  Truth  was 
lot  realj  but  was  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  general  drift  of  the  doctrines.  We 
«peat  that  on  this  head  the  work  is  in  our  view  materially  defective.  Indeed,  the 
ixtraetfl  given  from  Swedenborg  under  this  head,  which  bear  mainly  upon  the 
wdvantages  which  one  derives  from  Good  the  more  fully  it  is  conjoined  with  Truth, 
are  but  slightly  apropos  to  the  real  demands  of  the  subject.  We  will  venture  to 
mggest  a  few  paragraphs  which  might  in  our  opinion  be  very  properly  substituted 
in  the  place  of  those  given. 

'-  By  temptations  falsities  are  shaken  and  truths  are  implanted,  and  thus  are  pre-  ^ 
pared  fop  heaven  ;  for  all  who  come  into  heaven  must  be  in  trutlis ;  wherefore  so  long  as 
they  are  in  falsities  they  cannot  come  into  heaven.'* — A.  E.  474. 

"  Their  beine  in  the  eood  of  life  according  to  their  religion  is  indeed  the  ground 
of  their  salvation,  but  this  does  not  save  so  long  as  they  are  in  falsities,  wherefore 
miter  their  life  in  the  world  the  falsities  pertaining  to  them  are  removed.  The 
reason  that  they  cannot  be  saved  before  is,  because  good  derives  its  essence  and 
4|oality  from  truths;  for  good  is  the  esse  of  good,  and  truth  is  the  form  of  good, 
irh^refore  according  to  the  quality  of  truths,  such  is  tho  good.  From  these  conside- 
Tnuions  also  it  is  clear,  that  altKough  a  person  may  live  well,  yet  he  cannot  come  into  heaven 
h^ore  he  is  truths?'— A.  E.  478. 

"  In  order  that  such  good  of  life  may  be  good  constituent  of  the  church,  there 
snust  be  doctrinals  derived  from  the  Word  and  implanted  in  that  good ;  without  such 
^[ood  it  is  indeed  the  good  of  Ife,  but  not  as  yet  constituent  of  the  church,  consequently 
^ot  as  ^et  truly  spiritual,  except  only  as  to  its  capacity  of  becoming  so,  as  is  the 
^ase  with  the  good  of  life  amongst  the  Gentiles,  who  have  not  the  Word  and  there- 
fore are  ignorant  of  the  Lord." — A.  C.  3310. 

^''  The  Lord  also  does  not  dwell  with  an  empty  man,  that  is,  with  a  man  who  does 
^ot  know  his  truths  and  do  them ;  in  those  truths  which  are  from  good,  that  is, 
"^hich  man  wills  and  does,  the  Lord  is  present  with  man,  for  ifie  tiuths  which  are 
from  good  make  the  cliurch  with  man,  and  make  heaven  with  him,  in  a  word  they 
^nake  the  Lord  himself  to  be  with  him." — A.  C.  10,645. 

It  would  bo  easy  to  multiply  these  quotations  ad  libitum,  but  we  are  writing  a 
notice  and  not  a  volume,  and  we  forbear.    In  the  above  remarks  we  have  touched 
upon  what  we  conceive  the  weakest  part  of  the  work,  but  even  this  has  an  anti- 
dote in  many  of  the  extracts  which  he  gives  under  other  heads,  so  that  on  the 
wh(4e  we  ehsiish  a  plsaaiog  hope  that  the  good  of  the  woitkin\imoi^^SaBaa.tBQi&a&3 
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ili  eril,  if  it  hM  any,  and  that  mnltitades  may  be  won  to  woniiip  in  the  ^oimmi 
temple  which  is  here  measured  with  a  "  Golden  Reed." 

2. — ^The  Phknomsna  of  Modern  SpiRiTVi.LisM.    By  Rev.  Wm.  B.  Hatdxn.  Bostiii: 
OtisCUpp.    1855. 

An  idea  of  the  general  scope  of  this  well-considered  and  seasonable  volame  iS 
be  gathered  from  the  following  titles  affixed  to  the  several  Lectures,  five  in  mm* 
ber,  of  which  it  is  composed.  1.  The  Doctrine  of  the  Resurrection;  the  Sptriii|| 
World ;  and  the  Opening  of  Man^s  Interior  Senses.  II.  On  the  Aasociation  ad 
Communicadon  of  Departed  Spirits  with  Man.  III.  The  New  Jerusalem  a  reml* 
ed  System  of  Doctrinal  Truth  for  the  New  Age.  IV.  Why  are  the  Disclosansij| 
Swedenborg  of  more  Authority  than  those  ('f  Spiritualism  ?  V.  Reasons  for  aem 
ting  the  Revelations  of  the  New  Jerusalem  as  Truth.  To  those  of  our  readers  mk 
are  acquainted — as  we  trust  most  of  them  are — with  the  previous  works  of  f 
Hayden,  it  can  only  be  necessary  to  say  that  these  Lectures  are  distinguished  I 
all  that  deep  insight,  solid  judgment,  and  peculiarly  lucid  style  which  have  foi 
the  sterling  merit  of  his  former  productions.  They  are  just  what  might  be  in 
of  such  themes  treated  by  such  a  pen.  To  those  who  have  not  yet  become  fai 
with  the  luminous  manner  in  which  he  treats  N.  C.  subjects,  we  can  only  say,  t 
have  a  rich  treat  before  them,  and  we  would  recommend  the  earliest  possible  i 
ting  down  to  it. 

3. — ^The  Works  or  Philo  JuDiEus,  the  Contemporary  of  Jos^hus^  translated  from 
Greek,  by  C.  D.  Yonoe,  B.  A.     Vol.  III.     London  :    Bohn:  (New  York:  Ba^j 
&  Co.)     1855. 

We  have  already  given  an  ample  notice  of  the  Works  of  this  distinguished  Jei^ 
whose  allegorical  expositions  of  the  Books  of  Moses  savor  so  strongly  of  the  intep 
nal  sense  of  the  New  Church.  The  third  volume  in  the  series  is  here  before  ai| 
got  up  in  the  same  beautiful  style  with  its  predecessors,  and  displaying  the  taM 
general  features  in  the  treatment  of  the  subject  matter.  It  is  occupied  with  a  lift  4 
Moses,  for  whom  he  seems  to  have  entertained  the  most  unbounded  reveremi 
and  a  variety  of  minor  tracts  devoted  for  the  most  part  to  the  special  laws  of  ik 
Mosaic  economy,  in  many  of  which  we  can  almost  fancy  ourselves  reading  th 
^^  Commentaries  of  Micbaelis  on  the  Laws  of  Moses,"  so  intent  is  he  on  finding  idi 
quate  reasons  for  every  enactment  either  in  the  genius  of  the  people  or  their  pel* 
liar  local,  political,  or  religious  circumstances.  There  is  perhaps  somewhat  leiiii 
this  volume  of  that  peculiar  analogy  or  affinity  with  the  teachings  of  the  Nei 
Church  which  we  pointed  out  in  the  two  preceding  ones,  but  still  we  cannot  opd 
its  pages  without  feeling  grateful,  under  Providence,  to  that  enterprise  which  bai 
drawn  out  these  antique  treasures  from  their  hiding  place  in  a  dead  language,  txA 
given  them  to  the  aspirations  of  thousands  of  English  scholars. 

4. — A  Hand-Book  of  Proverbs  :  comprising  an  entire  Republication  of  Ray's  Cirfto- 
tion  of  English  Proverbs,  with  his  Additions  from  Foreign  Languages,  and  a  comfM 
Alphabetical  Index  ;  in  which  are  introduced  large  additions,  as  well  of  Proverbs  s$\ 
Sayings,  Sentences,  Maxims,  and  Phrases,  collected  by  Henry  G.  Bohn.  Londos^ 
Bohn.     (New  York :  Bangs  &  Co.)    1855. 

We  confess  ourselves  great  admirers  of  Proverbs.    The  terse  and  aonteniioai 
wiadom  embodied  in  the  compaaa  oi  %  fon^^  \ai&  \Q^t«Mi&.iA  ofkentimcB  a  gteattf 
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it  of  yaluable  ideas  than  is  to  be  found  spread  over  a  whole  page  of  more 
qmnded  matter.  Lord  Chesterfield^s  dictum,  that  a  man  of  sense  should  never 
lote  a  proverb,  has  no  doubt  long  operated  as  a  proscription  to  this  kind  of  sayings, 
It  only  in  the  refined  society  fashioned  after  his  model,  but  in  the  general  do- 
ain  of  literature  and  life,  even  when  the  source  of  the  ostracism  has  not  been 
eogoised.  Happily  we  live  at  this  day  under  other  auspices,  and  the  aristocratic 
Bet  aborementioned  has  mainly  lost  its  force.  The  ^^  Lessons  on  Proverbs^'  bj 
PBDchf  and  the  present  admirable  volume  in  which  Mr.  Bohn's  name  appears  as 
ittft  eompiler  and  publisher,  plainly  indicate  a  growing  appreciation  of  the  value 
'  these  pithy  and  pungent  sentences,  in  which  the  results  of  the  reflection  and 
qperience  of  all  ages  are  so  significantly  summed  up.  Our  own  strong  partialities 
r  this  kind  of  lore  had  suggested  the  plan  of  a  somewhat  similar  work,  for  which 
%  had  in  fact  made  rather  extensive  preparations,  when  the  announcement  of  Mr. 
•hi&'*8  hand-book  induced  us  to  forego  our  project.  This  volume  far  surpasses 
My  one  collection  we  have  in  the  English  language,  but  it  still  falls  short  of  the 
Ual  we  have  in  our  mind  of  what  such,  a  work  might  be.  Under  the  Alphabeti- 
ll  Index,  which  occupies  about  half  the  volume,  the  Proverbs  of  Ray  occupying 
be  first  part,  are  nearly  all  repeated.  This  is  indeed  very  convenient  in  point  of 
iference,  but  then  the  space  might  have  been  occupied  with  large  additions  to  the 
lock  of  proverbs  gathered  from  the  paroemial  stores  of  all  nations,  for  there  is  no 
leople  but  have  their  own  national  sayings  and  saws,  the  one  supplying  the  defects 
if  another.  Still  we  gladly  welcome  the  present  work.  It  supplies  a  place  filled 
by  no  other  similar  work  in  our  language,  and  the  fee  of  a  single  dollar  puts  the 
reader  in  possession  of  what  would  cost  him  treble  the  amount  in  any  other  form. 

Krf — ^A  CoBfMON  Place  Book  of  TJumgJUs,  Memories,  and  Fancies,  original  and  selected. 
Part  I.  Ethics  and  Character.  Part  II.  Literature  and  Art.  By  Mrs.  Jameson. 
New  York :    D.  Appleton  k  Co.    1855. 

'  A  Tery  readable  and  clever  work,  sufficiently  described  by  its  title.  The  ethical 
lud  theological  portion  occupies  at  least  half  the  volume  and  contains  a  great 
fcumy  fine  sentiments  pertaining  to  life  and  religious  things.  To  those  who  like 
tkagmentary  reading,  or  find  little  time  for  any  other,  who  can  only  take  their  in- 
Mleetual  meals  by  snatches,  like  railroad  travellers,  we  could  not  readily  name  a 
Itoeent  work  peferable  to  this,  and  from  the  multitudinous  issues  of  the  press  it 
^*VOiild  seem  as  if  there  could  be  no  reading  but  that  of  recent  works.  Where  are 
tte  readers  of  Addison,  Swift,  Pope,  Johnson,  Goldsmith,  or  even  of  Waiter  Scott  ? 

«. — ^The  Chemistry  or  Common  Lite.  By  James  F.  Johnston,  M.  A.,  F.  R.  S., 
F.  G.  S.,  etc.,  etc.  Illustrated  with  numerous  Wood  Engravings.  New  York : 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.     1855. 

How  true  is  it  that  the  commonest  things  are  the  least  understood !  ^*  The 
MSdence  of  Things  familiar,'^  so  happily  unfolded  in  Dr.  Brewer's  works  formerly 
^aotieed  in  our  pages,  is  the  science  in  which  comparatively  few  take  degrees. 
Thousands  know  more  of  the  structure  and  laws  of  the  solar  system  than  they  do 
of  the  philosophy  of  their  own  tea-kettles  or  of  the  processes  by  which  a  pound  of 
sioor  oomes  into  the  form  of  a  loaf  of  bread.  For  all  who  covet  this  needful  infor- 
^nation  Ibis  work  on  the  Chemiatry  of  Common  lifo  ia  a  chsf^oeuwrs. 
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ili  evil,  if  it  has  any,  and  that  mnltitades  may  be  won  to  wonhip  in  the  g^ooi   ^ 
temple  which  is  here  measured  with  a  "  Golden  Reed.'' 

2. — ^ThePhxnomsna  OF  Modern  Spiritujllism.  ByRey.  Wm.B.Hatden.  Boston:  ^ 
OtbClapp.    1855.  :i 

An  idea  of  the  general  scope  of  this  well-considered  and  seasonable  volome  will   ^ 
be  gathered  from  the  following  titles  affixed  to  the  several  Lectures,  five  in  num- 
ber, of  which  it  is  composed.    1.  The  Doctrine  of  the  Resurrection;  the  Spiritatl 
World;  and  the  Opening  of  Man's  Interior  Senses.    II.  On  the  Assooiation  and 
Ckanmanication  of  Departed  Spirits  with  Man.    III.  The  New  Jerusalem  a  reyesl- 
ed  System  of  Doctrinal  Truth  for  the  New  Age.    IV.  Why  are  the  Disdosaies  of 
Swedenborg  of  more  Authority  than  those  of  Spiritualism  1    V.  Reasons  for  acoep-  ., 
ting  the  Revelations  of  the  New  Jerusalem  as  Truth.    To  those  of  our  readers  who 
are  acquainted — as  we  trust  most  of  them  are — with  the  previous  works  of  Mr.   , 
Hayden,  it  can  only  be  necessary  to  say  that  these  Lectures  are  distinguished  bj 
all  that  deep  insight,  solid  judgment,  and  peculiarly  lucid  style  which  have  formed  ; 
the  sterling  merit  of  his  former  productions.    They  are  just  what  might  be  inferred  . 
of  such  themes  treated  by  such  a  pen.    To  those  who  have  not  yet  become  familiar 
with  the  luminous  manner  in  which  he  treats  N.  C.  subjects,  we  can  only  say,  they  ^ 
have  a  rich  treat  before  them,  and  we  would  recommend  the  earliest  poesiblo  ait-  ^ 
ting  down  to  it.  *' 

3. — The  Works  of  Philo  Judjeus,  the  Contemporary  of  Jo$ephus^  translated  from  tht  ^ 
Greek,  by  CD.  Yonge,  B.  A.  Vol.  III.  London  :  Bohn;  (New  York:  Bangi  ^ 
&Co.)    1855.  ^ 

We  have  already  given  an  ample  notice  of  the  Works  of  this  distinguished  Jew. 
whose  allegoricai  expositions  of  the  Books  of  Moses  savor  so  strongly  of  the  iDte^ 
nal  sense  of  the  New  Church.    The  third  volume  in  the  series  is  here  before  us, 
got  up  in  the  same  beautiful  style  with  its  predecessors,  and  displaying  the  same 
general  features  in  the  treatment  of  the  subject  matter.    It  is  occupied  with  a  life  of 
Moses,  for  whom  he  seems  to  have  entertained  the  most  unbounded  reverence, 
and  a  variety  of  minor  tracts  devoted  for  the  most  part  to  the  special  laws  of  the  L 
Mosaic  economy,  in  many  of  which  we  can  almost  fancy  ourselves  reading  the  _ 
*^  Commentaries  of  Michaelis  on  the  Laws  of  Moees,^^  so  intent  is  he  on  finding  ade  '. 
quate  reasons  for  every  enactment  either  in  the  genius  of  the  people  or  their  peca-  ^ 
liar  local,  political,  or  religious  circumstances.     There  is  perhaps  somewhat  less  in  {» 
this  volume  of  that  peculiar  analogy  or  affinity  with  the  teachings  of  the  New  l_ 
Church  which  we  pointed  out  in  the  two  preceding  ones,  but  still  we  cannot  open  ! 
its  pages  without  feeling  grateful,  under  Providence,  to  that  enterprise  which  hu  ^ 
drawn  out  these  antique  treasures  from  their  hiding  place  in  a  dead  language,  and 
given  them  to  the  aspirations  of  thousands  of  English  scholars. 

i 

4. — A  Hand-Book  of  Proverbs  :  comprising  an  entire  Republication  of  Ray's  ColUc-  . 
tion  of  English  Proverbs,  with  his  Additions  from  Foreign  Languages,  and  a  comjiUtt  y 
Alphabetical  Index ;  in  which  are  introduced  large  additions,  as  well  of  Proverbs  as(f^ 
Sayings,  Sentences,  Maxims,  and  Phrases,  collected  by  Henrt  G.  Bohn.     London :  i . 
Bohn.     (New  York :  Bangs  &  Co.)    1855.  5 

We  confess  ourselves  great  admirers  of  Proverbs.    The  terse  and  aontentioas  L 
wxfdom  embodied  in  the  compaaa  oi  %  fon^^  \xn&  lo^tuMiate  oCkentimeB  a  greater  I 
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loont  of  yaluable  ideas  than  is  to  be  found  spread  over  a  whole  page  of  more 
>anded  matter.  Lord  Chesterfield^s  dictum,  that  a  man  of  sense  should  never 
)te  a  proverb,  has  no  doubt  long  operated  as  a  proscription  to  this  kind  of  sayings, 
I  only  in  the  refined  society  fashioned  after  his  model,  but  in  the  general  do- 
in  of  literature  and  life,  even  when  the  source  of  the  ostracism  has  not  been 
ognijEed.  Happily  we  live  at  this  day  under  other  auspices,  and  the  aristocratic 
et  abovementioned  has  mainly  lost  its  force.  The  ^'  Lessons  on  Proverbs^*  by 
Boch,  and  the  present  admirable  volume  in  which  Mr.  Bohn's  name  appears  as 
ih  eompiler  and  publisher,  plainly  indicate  a  growing  appreciation  of  the  value 
these  pithy  and  pungent  sentences,  in  which  the  results  of  the  reflection  and 
[leiience  of  all  ages  are  so  significantly  summed  up.  Our  own  strong  partialities 
this  kind  of  lore  had  suggested  the  plan  of  a  somewhat  similar  work,  for  which 
>  had  in  fact  made  rather  extensive  preparations,  when  the  announcement  of  Mr. 
hn^a  hand-book  induced  us  to  forego  our  project.  This  volume  far  surpasses 
J  one  collection  we  have  in  the  English  language,  but  it  still  falls  short  of  the 
mI  we  have  in  our  mind  of  what  such  a  work  might  be.  Under  the  Alphabeti- 
l  Index,  which  occupies  about  half  the  volume,  the  Proverbs  of  Kay  occupying 
a  first  part,  are  nearly  all  repeated.  This  is  indeed  very  convenient  in  point  of 
ference,  but  then  the  space  might  have  been  occupied  with  large  additions  to  the 
Hsk  of  proverbs  gathered  from  the  paroemial  stores  of  all  nations,  for  there  is  no 
ople  but  have  their  own  national  sayings  and  saws,  the  one  supplying  the  defects 
'  another.  Still  we  gladly  welcome  the  present  work.  It  supplies  a  place  filled 
f  no  other  similar  work  in  our  language,  and  the  fee  of  a  single  dollar  puts  the 
mder  in  possession  of  what  would  cost  him  treble  the  amount  in  any  other  form. 

t — A  Common  Place  Book  of  TliougJUs,  Memories,  and  Fancies,  original  and  selected. 
Part  1.  Ethics  and  Character.  Part  II.  Literature  and  Art.  By  Mas.  Jameson. 
New  York :    D.  Appleton  k  Co.    1855. 

A  very  readable  and  clever  work,  sufficiently  described  by  its  title.  The  ethical 
id  theological  portion  occupies  at  least  half  the  volume  and  contains  a  great 
iMiy  fine  sentiments  pertaining  to  life  and  religious  things.  To  those  who  like 
vgrnentary  reading,  or  find  little  time  for  any  other,  who  can  only  take  their  in- 
^Uectoal  meals  by  snatches,  like  railroad  travellers,  we  could  not  readily  name  a 
Ment  work  peferable  to  this,  and  from  the  multitudinous  issues  of  the  press  it 
ronld  seem  as  if  there  could  be  no  reading  but  that  of  recent  works.  Where  are 
be  readers  of  Addison,  Swift,  Pope,  Johnson,  Goldsmith,  or  even  of  Walter  Scott  ? 

. — ^The  Chemistry  of  Common  Lite.  By  James  F.  Johnston,  M.  A.,  F.  R.  S., 
F.  G.  S.,  etc..  etc.  Illustrated  with  numerous  Wood  Engravings.  New  York : 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.     1855. 

How  true  is  it  that  the  commonest  things  are  the  least  understood !  "  The 
leience  of  Things  familiar,''  so  happily  unfolded  in  Dr.  Brewer's  works  formerly 
oticed  in  our  pages,  is  the  science  in  which  comparatively  few  take  degrees, 
"honaands  know  more  of  the  structure  and  laws  of  the  solar  system  than  they  do 
f  the  philosophy  of  their  own  tea-kettles  or  of  the  processes  by  which  a  pound  of 
hmr  comes  into  the  form  of  a  loaf  of  bread.  For  all  who  covet  this  needful  infor- 
uation  this  work  on  the  Cbemiatry  of  Commcm  Life  la  a  dis/^ounre. 
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7.-— An  Attic  Pbii:x)80PHEr  in  Paris  :  or  a  Peep  at  the  WoM  from  a  Oamt,  My 
the  Journal  of  a  Happy  Man,  From  the  French  of  £mile  Souyxstrx.  New  YoA: 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.    1855. 

8. — Leaves  from  a  Family  Journal.  From  the  French  of  Emilx  Souvsstrs.  New 
York :    D.  Appleton  k  Co.    1854. 

After  reading  these  works,  which  are  redolent  of  the  New  Church  spirit  portray- 
ed in  fictions  of  a  most  charming  character,  we  are  not  surprised  to  learn  fromi 
literary  friend  that  M.  Soavestre,  the  author,  is  author  also  of  an  elaborate  articb 
in  one  of  the  Paris  periodicals  on  the  rise  and  progress  of  Swedenborgianiimk 
France.  The  same  friend  has  encouraged  us  with  the  hope  of  ere  long  being  te* 
nished  by  his  pen  with  a  translation  of  the  article  for  our  pages.  The  works  beta 
us  combine  in  a  striking  manner  the  purest  English  morals  with  the  utmost  FrsoA 
li?eliness.  His  moral  landscapes  are  radiant  with  heaven's  sweet  sunshine  instiai 
of  being  overhung  with  the  sombre  clouds  of  misanthropy  or  an  evil  augury  of  fiiki  i 

9, — Memoirs  of  John  Frederick  Oberlin,  Pastor  of  Wathachy  in  the  Ban  dek  \ 
Roche,  Compiled  from  authentic  Sourus,  chiefly  French  and  German,  With  1 1 
Dedication  and  Translations,  By  Rev.  Luther  Halsey.  New-York :  R  CsrtW  • 
&  Brothers.    1855. 

The  character  of  this  venerable  and  beloved  pastor,  who  trained  on  the  mountains  if 
Switzerland  a  band  of  our  Lord's  disciples  who,  we  trust,  will  dwell  upon  the  moontMi 
in  the  spiritual  world,  is  doubtless  well  known  to  most  of  our  readers.  They  know,  tM, 
what  the  christian  world  at  large  is  not  permitted  to  know,  by  reason  of  the  sappii^ 
sions  of  biographers,  that  he  was  a  reader  and  admirer,  and  to  a  great  extent  a  recaTcr, 
of  the  doctrines  of  Swedenborg,  makiug  use  of  "  Heaven  and  Hell"  as  his  text  book  i*' 
lative  to  the  condition  of  things  in  the  other  life.  The  testimony  on  this  head  is  given  it 
length  by  Rev.  Mr.  Smithson  of  Manchester,  Eog.,  in  the  "  Documents  concemiog 
Swedenborg."  Mr.  Carter  has  brought  out  in  the  above  a  neat,  convenient,  and  che^ 
edition  of  his  life. 

10. — The  Family  at  Heatherdale  ;  or^  the  Influence  of  Christian  Principles.  Bjf 
Mrs.  Mac  KAY,  Inverness,  Author  of  '*  The  Wyckliffites,^^  etc. 

11. — Philip  Colville  :  A  Covenanler's  Story.    By  Grace  Kennedy. 

12.— Rich  and  Poor  ;  and  other  Tracts  for  the  Times.     By  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Ryle. 

13. — Stray  Arrows.     By  the  Rev.  Theod.  Ledyard  Cuyler. 

14. — ^Vara,  or  the  Child  of  Adoption. 

15. — The  Dead  in  Christ  ;   Their  State,  present  and  future.     By  John  Brown,  D.D.  ' 

16  —Emily  Vernon  ;  or  Filial  Piety  Exemplifled.     By  Mrs.  Drummond. 

The  above  is  an  interesting  list  of  works  recently  issued  from  the  prolific  press  of  tk 
Messrs.  Carters.  Like  all  their  publications  they  are  distinguished  by  a  peculiar 
pietistic  glow  and  unction  which  tends  to  keep  alive  whatever  germ  of  the  same  prin- 
ciple it  finds  in  the  heart  of  the  reader.  The  doctrinal  tenets  inculcated  in  their  woib 
we  do  not  of  course  always  assent  to,  as  we  arc  aware  beforehand  will  be  the  case,  bot 
we  are  not  disturbed  by  them,  and  endeavor  to  glean  all  the  good  they  will  afibrd  in 
despite  of  any  errors  that  we  may  find  mixed  with  them.  As  little  we  presume  are  tbe 
geBUemaolj  publishers  disturbed  by  our  judgment  on  these  points,  as  they  fully  UIlde^ 
Btaod  tbe  Ught  through  whioh  weinewtbem. 
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^  17^ — ^LvTHXKAii  ttAKVAL  ON  SCRIPTURAL  Prtnciplks  :  OT,  tA«  AugAwTg  Cottfuikm 
^Omiraied  and  nutained,  chiefly  by  Scriptwn  Proofs  and  Extracts  from  standmrd 
Lutheran  Theolo^ans  of  Europe  and  America ;  together  vrith  the  Formula  of  Goverw' 
ment  and  Discipline^  adopted  huthe  General  Synod  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Chvartk 
in  the  United  States.  By  L.  L.  Schmuckkr,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Christian  Theolojg^ 
in  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  General  Synods  Gettysburg^  Pa,  Philadelpfaia : 
Lindsay  k  Blakiston.    1855. 

The  Latheran  church  was  that  in  which  Swedenborg  was  reared  and  from  which  he 
Tirtaally,  though  not  formaUy,  emerged  when  the  light  of  a  higher  order  of  tmtlia 
dawned  upon  his  mind.  The  Newchurchman  feels,  therefore,  the  interest  of  a  natnnl 
cariositj  in  a  system  with  which  the  name  of  the  great  teacher  of  the  New  Jemsakm 
ie  Ums  aasociated.  We  know  of  nothing  better  calculated  to  gratify  this  curiosity  thaa 
Ike  proBCsnt  work  of  Professor  Schmucker.  It  is  replete  with  all  the  information  one 
cnmbM  desire  upon  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  that  body  as  it  exists  in  the  United 
8tatflB»  Dr.  S.,  the  compiler,  we  have  long  known  as  a  man  of  catholic  and  liberal  aes* 
tmieDts,  and  the  author  of  a  "  Fraternal  Appeal/'  which  stands  on  our  book-shdveiy 
and  in  which  he  puts  forth  a  powerful  plea  for  a  more  comprehensive  union  among  all 
the  evangelical  sects  in  Christendom.  From  the  stand  he  felt  compelled  to  take  in  the 
case  of  onr  brother  Brickman,  we  presume  he  would  hardly  reckon  the  New  Church  in 
Hie  category  of  evangelicals,  perhaps  not  of  christians,  but  we  can  afford  to  be  very 
ciiaritable  to  the  "  falses  of  ignorance/'  and  can  at  any  rate  be  grateful  to  the  Dr.  finr 
m  mannal,  admirably  got  up,  containing  so  lucid  a  view  of  that  peculiar  system  of  dQf> 
I  which  Swedenborg  has  so  triumphantly  confuted. 


IB. — Examination  of  the  Principles  of  Biblical  Interpretation  of  EmetH^ 
Ammon,  Stuart,  and  other  Philologists.  A  Treatise  on  Figures  of  Speedi.  A  Trea- 
ti$e  on  the  Right  and  Duty  of  all  men  to  read  the  Scriptures.  By  Alexander  Car- 
MX.     New  York:    Edward  H.  Fletcher.    1855. 

Few  more  vigorous  writers,  especially  in  the  field  of  polemics,  have  of  late  yean  left 
their  impress  on  the  public  mind  than  Alexander  Carson.  Years  ago  when  investiga- 
ting the  subject  of  church  government  we  fell  in  providentially  with  some  of  his  pow- 
erful argumentative  protests  against  the  system  of  Presbyterianism  and  in  &vor  of 
Congregationalism,  and  we  recollect  nothing  that  had  a  more  decided  effect  in  shaping 
our  convictions.  He  aided  us  essentially  in  planting  ourselves  upon  ground  from  whi^ 
we  have  never  seen  occasion  to  recede.  He  subsequently  became  a  Baptist,  and  from 
the  sectarian  narrowness  to  which  he  yielded  himself  we  followed  his  career  with  con- 
stantly diminishing  interest  to  the  period  of  his  death.  Still  it  is  impossible  to  read 
any  of  his  works  without  a  deep  impression  of  the  presence  of  a  master  mind.  In 
point  of  directness,  force,  pith,  and  logical  power  they  are  almost  unrivalled.  His  ]»in» 
dples  of  biblical  interpretation  come  of  coarse  far  short  of  satisfying  the  demands  oi 
the  Newchurchman,  but  the  manner  in  which  he  exposes  the  exegetical  fallacies  of 
Profl  Stuart  and  his  German  oracles  is  an  intellectual  treat. 

19. — The  Stort  of  the  Peasant-Boy  Philosophper  ;  or,  "  a  Child  gathering  Pebbhs 
on  the  Sea^shore.''  (Founded  on  the  early  Life  of  Ferguson,  the  Shevherd-Boy  As* 
tranomer,  and  intended  to  show  how  a  poor  Lad  became  acqucinted  with  the  Principla 
of  Natural  Scienu.)    By  Henry  Mayhew.    New  York :     Harper  &.  Brotlm. 

The  title  defines  the  object  of  this  work  very  explicitly,  and  we  have  only  to  say  that 
the  ezecation  entirely  befits  the /ilan.    Oo  thebaslBof  afic^\cniattor;}\\»Vi^Q'u^^^QDit 
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most  sucoeBBfal  attempts  to  bring  down  to  popular  or  coomion  appwheMiop  the  ftmd» 
mental  principles  of  iiatoral  philosophy,  astronomy,  mechanics,  and  general  ph^rsioB  wt 
have  ever  seen. 

20. — The  American  Debater  :  being  a  Plain  Exposition  of  the  Prhicipla  and 
Practice  of  Public  Debate.  By  James  McElugott,  LL.  D.  New  York:  Iyi8on& 
Phinney.    1855. 

The  aboTe  title  announces  precisely  sach  a  work  as  is  called  for  by  the  spirit  of 
the  times  and  by  the  peculiar  genius  of  our  institntions,  under  which  the  arts  of 
speaking  and  the  modes  of  proceeding  proper  to  deliberative  assemblies  beeone 
important  to  all  classes  of  our  citizens.  The  whole  economy  of  debate  in  all  iti 
ramifications  is  here  detailed,  and  a  very  extended  list  of  subjects  i^ven  from  whick 
to  select  themes  for  discussion  in  debating  clubs  and  literary  societies.  To  tiie 
young  men  of  our  country  Dr.  McElligott  has  presented  in  this  volume  an  invsln- 
able  manual  of  self-culture  in  one  of  the  noblest  arts  which  can  engage  their 
efforts. 


EDITORIAL   ITEMS. 


**  He  (Swedenborg)  has  done  more  to  pervert  inaennbiy  the  great  minds  of  this  and  otber 
oountries  than  perhaps  anj  man  that  ever  lived.^  This  is  the  very  peculiar  and,  as  we  mtj 
term  it,  back-handed  compliment  which  we  found  paid  to  our  illastrions  author  in  a  notice  of 
Kr.  Barrett's  "  Golden  Reed*'  recently  published  in  **The  Churchman,**  the  high-toned  oiigiB 
of  the  Episcopalians  in  New  Tork.  The  notice  itself,  which  is  unrivalled  for  windy  wordi- 
ness, is  a  mere  tbade  against  Swedenborg  as  the  dreaming  concoctor  of  a  system  of  refiaed 
mateiialism.  We  should  republish  it  as  a  literary  curiosity,  as  a  ppedmen  of  how  many 
words  it  takes  for  some  writers  to  say  nothing,  did  our  limits  permit  But  the  reader  will 
feel  himself  at  full  liberty  to  smile  at  the  idea  of  a  poor  deluded  Tisionary  being  able  to  do 
more  mischief  in  perverting  the  great  minds  of  all  countries  than  any  man  that  has  ever 
Uvedt 

The  nuptials  of  Willard  Hall  Hinkley  and  Rebecca  Beacham  Robb  were  consecrated  on 
the  evening  of  Thursday,  Juno  14th,  at  the  house  of  the  bride's  father,  in  Baltimore  countj, 
Md.,  by  the  Rev.  N.  C.  Bumham. 

We  can  supply  a  few  more  copies  of  Rich's  incomparable  Index  to  the  Arcana,  VoL  I, 
price  $3 — ^postage  (prepaid)  32  cts.  The  second  volume  we  learn  is  in  a  good  state  of  for- 
wardness, and  will  be  issued  in  a  few  months.  The  price,  we  are  aware,  is  somewhat  high 
compared  with  that  of  the  A.  P.  k  P.  S.'s  publications,  but  not  intrinsically,  considering  the 
amount  of  matter  (688  pages)  and  the  exquisite  paper  and  type ;  more  especially  consider 
ing  the  masterly  execution  of  the  work  and  its  priceless  value  to  the  possessor.  On  thk 
score  we  have  had  but  one  testimony  from  those  who  have  proved  its  merits.  However  fill 
the  references  under  any  particular  head,  the  reader  is  not  confused,  as  the  different  aspects 
of  the  subject  are  classified  for  convenience  of  consultation.  Thus  for  instance  under  the 
head  of  *^  Faith,**  which  occupies  eleven  pages,  we  have  the  following  subdivisions :  1.  Wbit 
is  faith.  2.  Its  connection  with  truth.  3.  Its  connection  with  charity.  4.  Faith  withoot 
charity.  5.  In  respect  to  the  Church.  As  we  presume  the  work  is  not  stereotyped,  it 
strikes  us  not  at  all  improbable  that  a  few  years  will  exhaust  the  edition  so  as  to  render  the 
price  nearly  double  what  it  now  is,  as  has  been  the  case  with  the  English  edition  of  Sweden- 
borg'B  "Animal  Kingdom,**  which  cianol  now  \m  fifoldAnA^ ^<(stXi  cS.  ^ ^^  volume^  and  but 
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valj  at  lliftt,  as  it  is  out  of  print.    Wboerer  thinks  of  procuring  a  copj  would  do  woD  not 
ng  to  dekj. 

The  response  to  our  prospectus  of  the  "  H utcellanies  **  his  thus  ftr  been  qdte  fidr.  Frob- 
Uj  aboat  800  names  have  been  pledged.  This  is  sufficient  to  warrant  a  commencemfliit, 
ad  we  haTO  therefore  put  the  work  into  the  hands  of  the  printer.  But  the  amount  thus 
lodged  win  not  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  expense  of  printiDg,  paper,  and  binding  wliich  we 
are  been  obliged  to  assume,  as  no  publishers  are  to  be  found  who  win  take  the  entire  risk 
r  bringing  out  a  New  Church  work,  and  therefore  we  must  make  another  appeal  to  our  sob- 
aribers,  those  of  them  who  have  not  forwarded  their  names,  to  put  the  question  once  more 
>  themselTes  whether  thej  cannot  see  it  consistent  to  become  responsible  for  a  copj,  or  to 
•a  a  little  more  influence  with  their  friends  to  that  end.  We  shaU  not  stereotype  the  work, 
or  print  but  a  limited  No.  of  copies,  as  the  prospects  of  sale  out  of  the  Church  are  not 
liSterlng,  nor  do  we  think  there  is  any  probability  of  its  reaching  a  second  edition.  Our  ex- 
erienoe  in  authorship  forbids  us  to  be  sanguine ;  aU  which  we  state  simply  t3  suggest  the 
zpediency  of  a  subscription  in  season  by  those  who  may  be  dedrous  of  procuring  the 
rork.  K  we  could  start  with  a  responsible  list  of  500  names  we  would  fiulher  engage  to 
xward  the  work  by  mail  prepaid  at  the  before  mentioned  price  of  $1  per  copy.  This  we  are 
a  hopes  to  be  able  to  do,  and  to  issue  the  volume  early  in  August. 

We  baye  been  permitted  to  glean  the  foUowing  items  of  English  intelligence  from  a  letter 
io(  long  since  received  by  a  N.  C.  friend  from  that  country :  Rev.  Wm.  If ason  of  Derby,  has 
laen  seriously  ill,  and  advised  by  his  physician  to  give  over  preaching.  He  accordingly  sent  in 
Is  reagoation,  which,  however,  his  people  voted  to  have  stand  over  tin  it  was  seen  whether 
la  would  probably  be  able  again  to  resume  his  ministerial  duties.  His  complaint  is  **  An- 
fatk  Pectoris."  He  suffers  from  an  affection  of  the  heart,  as  weU  as  from  a  bad  stomach, 
aeh  complaint  appearing  to  aggavate  the  other.  Mr.  Hodson  has  now  in  press  a  volume  of 
iectores  of  his,  entitled  *^  Koral  Lectures  to  the  Toung.  By  a  Christian  If  inister."  There  are 
arty-two  of  them,  and  they  are  not  designed  exdosively  for  the  New  Church,  but  for  a]l  Chris- 
hna.  He  says  he  hopes  his  disease  wiU  not  '*  knock  him  over  "  tiU  he  has  seen  this  volume 
broogh  the  press.  He  has  corrected  the  first  proof  sheets. — Mr.  Hancock,  translator  of 
'  Heaven  and  HeU,'*  is  about  emigrating  with  his  family  to  Canada  West — ^Rev.  Mr.  Shaw  of 
Lrgyle  Square,  London,  has  resigned  his  post,  and  Rev.  Dr.  BaUey  of  Accrington  has  ac- 
epted  a  caU  to  take  his  place.  The  flourishing  school  of  which  he  had  charge  at  Accring- 
)n  passes  into  the  hands  of  his  son,  now  at  Paris.  Dr.  B.  has  stipulated  with  the  London 
bciety,  that  he  shall  have  a  twelve-months*  recess,  before  entering  upon  his  hibors,  for 
'Hterary  and  church  purposes,^  and  they  are  to  make  temporary  arrangements  for  carrying 
n  tbeir  Sabbath  services  during  the  year  of  his  absence.  He  win  visit  Germany  for  the  pur- 
€■0  of  exploring  their  well-stored  libraries,  and  thus  perfect  hhnself  more  thoroughly  in  the 
Saratare  of  the  Word. — ^Rev.  D.  Howarth  of  Manchester,  has  had  a  dangerous  attack  of 
ben,  which  for  a  time  alarmed  his  friends.  His  complaint  was  "Spurious  Quinsey,**  ooea- 
iooed  by  a  cold  caught  in  delivering  lectures  during  the  winter  at  Todmorden.  He  Is  now 
onvaleacent. 

Bev.  A.  E.  Ford  and  lady  spent  the  winter  at  Torquay,  South  Devon,  from  whence  they 
rent  to  London  where  they  passed  a  few  weeks,  whence  they  designed  to  go  to  Paris,  and 
fter  a  temporary  sojourn  there  to  pass  the  summer  in  Switzerland,  and  the  next  winter  in 
bo  Sonth  of  France  or  Italy.  Neither  his  health  nor  that  of  his  lady  had  been  thus  fiur 
nch  benefitted  by  their  tour. 

Of  the  Bev.  Mr.  PoweU  we  only  hear  that  he  is  gradually  iinkin|^\h«  ^^l«l&l^^»^&%  ^s&r 
9ad0d  to  hit  bMck.    HbMafBBringBluLyehemYaejHrret^ 
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BeT.  Mr.  Beflwiek  Ui  at  preflent  offidating  with  much  aeoepttnoe  ibr  Hie  New  York  So- 
ciety. 

Ber.  Mr.  Whittaker,  from  Charleetoo,  &  C,  former  Editor  of  the  Southern  Quarterly  Be- 
Tiew,  is  temporarilj  employed  b j  the  N.  0.  Society  at  ProTidenee,  B.  L 

The  first  two  Nos.  <^  the  "  New  Jerusalem  Messoiger'*  published  in  this  dty  and  edited  hj 
Ber.  W.  B.  Haydeo,  of  Portland,  hare  made  their  appearance.  The  paper  is  well  made  up, 
elegantly  printed,  and  for  aught  that  we  can  see  promises  welL 

BcT.  Mr.  De  Charms  has  issued  another  instalment  of  the  "  New  Churchman**  deTOted  exeln- 
riyely  to  a  history  of  hid  own  personal  affairs,  and  making,  in  the  statement  of  facts,  another 
earnest  appeal  for  aid  in  completing  the  Tarious  publishing  enterprises  in  which  he  has  been 
for  some  time  engaged.  Notwithstanding  its  egoimty  the  story  of  his  trials  and  disappoint- 
ments is  full  of  interest,  and  we  ask  ourselTCS :  Cannot  so  much  industrious  seal  be  enabled 
to  accomplish  its  aspirations? 


OBITUARY. 

MBS.  EVANS  YOUNG. 

Died  21st  February,  near  Phenixville,  PennsylTania,  Mrs.  Et^ns  Young  (widow  of  our 
late  '*  Commercial  Agent  **  at  Curacoa),  for  years  a  receiver  of  the  New  Church  doctrines,  and 
»  in  the  habit  of  devoting  part  of  each  Sabbath  to  the  New  Church  servioe  in  the  family— ber 
brother,  also  a  receiver,  conducting  the  service.  A  relative,  a  member  of  the  Presbyteiiin 
Church  ,who  visited  her  about  fdx  weeks  before  her  removal  to  the  '*  world  of  spirits,"  eajs, 
'*  Never  did  I  see  such  perfect  love  to  €rod  and  man  manifested  as  she  displayed  in  every  word 
and  act**  The  same  friend,  in  writing  of  the  final  scene,  says,  **  I  was  not  with  her  at  the 
last,  but  learn  from  those  who  were,  that  such  a  death-bed  is  seldom  witnessed— <eo  much 
love— so  much  peace.**  She  departed  like  a  loving  child  joyously  going  to  its  fatber*B  hooie, 
and  her  fi  lends  felt  that  it  was  an  occasion  for  rejoicing  rather  than  grief— knowing  the 
separation  was  apparent  rather  than  real. 

The  funeral  services  were  conducted  by  a  New  Church  minister,  and  many  present  heard 
the  doctrines  for  the  first  time.  A.  M.  L. 


MBS.  V.  W.    MASON. 

OP  CANAlTOTA,   K.  Y. 


The  departure  of  this  estimable  lady  into  the  spiritual  world  in  February  last  would  have 
received  an  earlier  notice  but  for  the  loss  of  a  letter  giving  information  of  the  hcL  Bat 
even  at  this  late  date  it  is  not  too  late  to  pay  the  cordial  tribute  of  a  deep  and  affectionate 
respect  to  the  memory  of  a  choice  spirit  whom  to  have  known  is  never  to  have  forgotten. 
Though  summoned  hence  at  the  early  age  of  29,  yet  the  uncommon  maturity  of  her  character, 
which  far  outran  the  years  and  the  experience  of  life,  left  the  impression  of  her  having 
reached  the  climacteric  of  her  age,  and  fulfilled  her  mission  on  earth.  Gifted  with  an  intel- 
lect of  a  very  high  order,  and  graced  with  all  the  advantages  of  finished  culture,  she  jet 
evinced  the  strength  of  her  profoundly  religious  convictions  by  repressing  any  aspirations 
which  would  have  led  her  beyond  the  sphere  of  her  domestic  duties  and  comforts,  where  she 
moved  a  model  of  womanly  and  matronly  virtues.  Embracing  at  an  early  period  the  doc- 
trines of  the  New  Dispensation,  she  found  them  a  guiding  star  in  life  and  a  sustaining  prop 
in  death.  The  rare  excellences  of  her  character  would  invite  a  more  extended  eulogy,  bnt 
the  recollection  of  her  modest  worth  and  the  impression  that  her  innate  aversion  to  nofioiietj 
still  lives  in  her  beatified  bosom  causes  us  to  withdraw  the  hand  that  would  still  expatiate  in 
her  praise. 
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ORIGINAL  PAPERS. 

ARTICLE   I. 

BTiiRNITY  OF  HEAVEN  AND  HELL: 

00OT1BMED  BY  SCBIFrUSE,  AND  GROUNDED  IN  THS  BEALTIIES  OF  THE 

HUMAN  SOUL. 
No.  L 

PsoF.  Bush, 

Drab  Snt, — After  so  long  a  time,  nearly  four  years,  I  presume  it 
wonld  be  interesting  to  you  and  your  readers  to  hear  from  me  with 
r^ard  to  my  present  conclusions.  As  I  have  heretofore  occupied 
considerable  of  your  space,  and  as  T  have  recently  experienced  a 
change  of  belief  on  the  momentous  subject  here  referred  to,  I  owe  it 
both  to  myself  and  the  public  to  declare  what  now  appears  to  me  to 
be  truth.  By  so  doing,  1  may  do  all  that  is  necessary  to  counteract, 
80  far  as  my  influence  is  concenied,  any  errors,  or  encouragement  to 
error,  whicn  I  may  have  been  the  means  of  fostering  in  the  minds  of 
any  of  the  doubtful,  the  inquiring,  or  the  confirmed  in  falsity. 

Severe  and  thorough  have  been  my  struggles  with  the  great  ques- 
tion here  referred  to,  and  with  prayer  and  diligence,  by  reason  and 
&e  Word,  have  I  sought  for  several  years  to  know  the  truth.  The  fol- 
lowing are  my  present  conclusions : — 

First,  human  reason  is  utterly  incompetent  to  decide  the  question. 
Were  human  reason  Qven  perfect  ixndjmre^  it  would  not  be  able  to  do 
it;  for  it  must  come,  if  it  come  at  all,  by  revelation  from  God.  But, 
corrupted  and  darkened  as  the  reason  of  every  man  now  is,  and  filled 
with  all  manner  of  falsity  from  the  evils  of  the  heart,  how  can  it  be 
expected  to  see  the  truth  in  a  matter  so  involving  the  very  roots  of 
life  in  the  will,  and  stretching  into  eternity  1  I  conclude  it  is  fairly 
out  of  sight  with  us.  Indeed,  human  reason  \b  not  svxSB.cK^TkX.X^  ^L^Oi^x^ 
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the  truth  of  immortality,  much  less  the  final  condition  of  souls  in  eter- 
nity. This  truth  came,  in  the  primeval  ages,  by  immediate  revelation, 
or  influx  without  the  Word,  into  the  soub  of  the  unfallen ;  and  now, 
BO  far  as  we  have  it,  it  is  by  the  outward  revelation  meeting  the  in- 
ward, and  thus  confirming  the  truth  in  the  mind.  So  it  is  also  with 
regard  to  the  final  condition  of  the  good  and  evil.  Beason  in  &ct 
discovers  nothing.  It  does  not  help  us,  of  itself  and  alone,  one  iota 
-to  the  discovery  of  any  truth.  It  only  puts  what  truth  we  have 
already  into  logical  form,  and  thus  helps  us  to  see  it  more  clearly,  or 
in  system.  There  is  no  doubt  that  while  we  are  thus  exercising  reason, 
something  of  the  divine  influx  insinuates  itself,  and  supplies  tfwre 
matter  for  reason ;  but  reason  itself,  or  more  properly  reasoning,  does 
nothing  but  arrange  and  systematize.  It  sees  not  one  particle  of  truth, 
makes  not  one  iota  of  progress.  A  light  interior  to  this — a  revelation 
from  the  Divinity — a  fine  intuition,  does  it  all. 

There  is  nothing  in  all  this  contrary  to  the  position  that,  after  truths 
are  revealed,  either  by  inward  or  outward  means,  reason  can  see  them 
in  harmony  with  itself.  But  it  cannot  at  first  see.  The  reason  why  it 
sees  after  truths  are  revealed,  and  not  before,  is  because  reason  itself 
is  then  illuminated  by  those  very  truths.  It  must  wait  for  li^ht,  and 
then  it  can  declare  it.  Being  in  itself  an  external  faculty,  this  is  the 
reason  why  the  truth  comes  not  to  the  reason  first.  The  order  is  to 
the  inner  receptacles  of  the  mind  first,  and  from  thence  to  the  more 
external.  Ana  even  when  we  are  approached  by  outward  means,  as 
by  the  revelation  of  the  Word,  it  is  not  that  the  truth  comes  to  us— 
that  is,  the  rational  conviction  of  it  from  outward  to  inward — ^for  this 
is  only  the  apparent  order ;  but  it  is  that  the  inward  principle  is 
thereby  touchea  hy  an  opening  of  the  wav  to  it  from  without  All 
such  instruction  '^  is  only  an  opening  of  me  way;  and  as  the  way. is 
opened,  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  as  the  vessds  are  opened,  inflox 
takes  place  according  to  the  above-mentioned  order." — A.  G.  1495. 
And  thus  it  is,  that  it  is  the  inward,  invariably,  that  first  sees  and 
receives  the  truth.  Hence  it  freauently  happens  that  we  believe  before 
we  can  see  the  rationality  of  what  we  believe.  To  believe  first,  and 
then  to  reason,  is  in  fact  the  true  wav  of  approaching  tilie  matter ;  for 
genuine  faith  is  nothing  but  an  interior  perception  of  the  truth. 

So  far  as  my  own  case  is  concerned,  I  confess  to  something  of  the 
foregoing  experience.  Since  my  last  communications,  of  a  positive 
character,  to  your  periodical,  on  the  subject  of  the  Eternity  of  the 
Hells,  I  have  been  in  doubt  for  two  or  three  years ;  but  of  late  these 
doubts  have  taken  an  afiJrmative  character  on  the  side  of  the  truth,  as 
it  appears  thus  to  be  revealed. 

First,  it  is  the  plain  truth  of  the  Bible  that  the  ^ood  and  the  evil  are, 
in  the  spiritual  world,  separated  from  each  omer.  And,  without 
going  into  any  criticism  on  the  meaning  of  the  words  "  everlasting, 
eternal,"  &c.,  it  is  sufiicient  for  my  present  purpose  to  say,  that  I  re- 
cognize the  following  passages  as  referring  to  the  life  beyond  the  grave. 
I  have  here  nothing  to  do  with  the  crude  IJniversalist  method  of  in- 
terpreting these  Scriptures.  They  know  nothing  of  the  interior  sense 
of  the  Word,  and  their  wretched  ^oik  of  torturing  and  fracturing  sach 
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pasaagee,  so  aa  to  make  them  apply  only  to  the  scenes  of  this  life,  I 
cannot  notice  in  what  I  have  here  to  say.  These  passages  do  refer  to 
the  spiidtoal  world.  Here  the  good  and  evil  are  clearly  and  follv  sepa- 
rated. My  present  point  then  is,  Uiat  the  Bible  leaves  them  m  this 
state  of  separation.  It  is  very  strange — ^it  should  seem  enough  for 
eoTu^MSvoe  evidence  on  the  question — if  there  is  to  be  a  restoration  after 
this  of  all  the  evil  to  Heaven,  that  nothing  is  here  said  of  it.  The 
Bible  separates  them,  and  there  leaves  them.  What  if  there  are  odier 
passages  which  seem  to  teach  universal  restoration  I  Why  is  nothing 
said  of  it  here,  at  the  grand  separation  1  ^^  These  shall  go  away  into 
everlasting  punishment,  but  the  righteous  into  life  eternal.'' — Matt, 
rxv.  46.  "  So  shall  it  be  in  the  end  of  the  world  "  Uige^  if  you  please : 
but  the  passage  has  reference  to  scenes  transacted  in  the  spiritoai 
world  at  the  time  of  the  Last  Judgment  in  1757 :)  ^^  the  angels  shall 
come  forth  and  sever  the  wicked  from  among  the  just,  and  snail  cast 
them  into  the  furnace  of  fire." — xiii.  49,  50.  "  AxA  besides  all  liiis, 
between  us  and  you  there  is  a  great  gulph  fixed,  so  that  they  whi(^ 
would  pass  from  hence  to  you  cannot ;  neither  can  they  pass  to  us  that 
would  come  from  thence." — ^Luke  xvi.  26.  "  He  that  is  righteous,  let 
him  be  righteous  still ;  and  he  that  is  holy,  let  him  be  holy  still." 
— ^Rev.  xxii.  11. 

Such  is  something  of  the  distinction  which  the  Bible  recognizes  be- 
tween the  two  classes  of  spirits  in  the  spiritual  world.  It  is  the  paral- 
lelism that  runs  through  the  whole  Scriptures.  The  good  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  evil  on  the  other,  are  set  forth  in  the  light  of  a  clear  and 
unquestionable  separation.  Nothing  is  said  about  a  union  after  this ; 
the  Bible  in  these  places,  and  manv  more,  thus  leaves  them.  Now,  if 
the  separation  is  not  strictly  eternal,  why  is  this  representation  ?  Wny 
id  there  no  hinting  of  a  union,  or  common  fate,  after  this  ? 

But  so  far  from  this,  in  the  first  of  the  passages  here  quoted,  the 
very  same  word,  aioniosj  that  is  applied  to  the  happiness  of  the 
righteous,  is  applied  also  to  the  punishment  of  the  wicked.  It  is  ren-  \ 
dered  "  everlasting "  and  "  eternal ;"  but  in  the  original  Greek  the 
word  is  the  same.  I  am  aware  that  the  TJniversalists  say  to  this,  that 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other — neither  the  "  everlasting  punishment " 
nor  the  "  life  eternal " — has  reference  to  the  life  beyond  the  grave ;  but 
that  Jerusalem's  overthrow,  in  this  world,  is  all  that  is  spoken  of  in 
the  first  instance ;  and  that  the  life  eternal  of  the  Christian  is  also 
commenced  and  enjoyed  in  this  world.  But  we  have  ceased  to  be 
taken  with  these  crudities.  And  besides,  if  the  life  is  commenced 
here,  we  know  that  it  is  perfected  and  continued  to  eternity.  Now,  if 
the  Ufe  is  eternal,  why  not  the  punishment  ?  though  not  that  nature  of 
punishment  which  is  commonly  supposed. 

But  again,  it  is  sometimes  doubted,  and  sometimes  denied,  that 
mankind  can  be  divided  into  but  two  classes,  called  the  good  and  evil. 
Take  the  following  from  a  celebrated  Unitarian  divine — the  Rev. 
Orville  Dewey : — 

"  If  character  were  formed  by  machinery,  there  might  be  but  two  samples.    Bat  if  it 
18  filmed  by  voluntary  agency,  the  results  must  be  asdmnafifidvjAwiB^J^AateJlvk^^^ 
operatic«iB  of  that  agency.    And  the  fkct,  which  envy  ma^  cJbMX^vdtai  vKflk^  ^dis« 
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;Uvi,  ondoiibtedly  if»  tbat  Tirtoe  in  men  diflEbrs  joft  asinteUSgCDoedoM;  dSlBm$  I  npnX, 
Jij  jo8t as  many aod  imperceptible  degreea.  Bat  now, soppose ttet  tkmwme to  be 
rewiurdad  l^  tbor  intelligenoelMreaftery  would  all  the  immenae  Tarietfr  oC.caaaa  be  net 
I7  two  totally  fiflbrent  and  appiod^  .   .    .   Wearemiafedonthiaaabject 

by  thaAlooae  and  inaocoratediTiaion  of  manlrindywldeh  is  common,  into  the  t^^ 

■rfntB  and  ainnen.  We  might  aa  wellaay  that  all  men  are  either  atroog  or  weak,  win  or 
^fl^oliflh,  inteUectoal  or  aeoaoal.  So  they  are,  in  a  general  aenae ;  but  not  in  a  SBnaethit 
esdudeaalldiacriminatioD.  Andthelangn^oftheBible,  wlwnitipeakBoftliegood 
and  bad,  of  the  righteoiia  and  the  wicked,  ia  to  be  understood  ^7  the  aame  reaaanaUe 

^dberindnation :  with  the  same  reasonable  qualification  of  its  meamng  aa  when  it  qpeaks 
of  the  rich  and  poor.*    The  troth  is,  the  matter  of  fiiet  is,  that  from  liie  higtat  point 

.  0i  Virtae  to  the  lowest  point  of  wickedness,  there  are  imramerable  atepa,  aad  men  are 
ataading  on  all  those  stras ;  they  are  actually  foond  in  all  these  gradationa  <tf  tteiaetar. 
How,  to  render  to  such  oeingB  according  to  thdr  character,  ia  not  to  afrpoini  to  thoa 
two  totally  distinct  and  opposite  allotments,  but  just  as  many  allotmeDts  aa  there  an 

'Mues  of  moral  durereoce  between  them. 

True,  tiie  Bible  speaks  ci  two  diatinot  claepco  of  men  as  amenable  to  the  ja^ggHDt, 
andofftftf  two;  bntit  does  not  speak  without  any  diacrimination,  nar  caa  theomBik 

/cientflcrutiiqr  and  the  unerring  nue  be  simposed  to  overlook  any,  even  the  ali^ilaBt, 
inferences,  and  the  most  ddicate  shades  of  character.  On  the  contrair,  we  are  told 
tiiat'one  star  diflbreth  from  another  star  in  fflory ; '  and  we  are  told  tbftt  there  is  a 
^bweat  hall ;'  and  we  are  led  to  admit  that,  m  the  aDotmenta  of  retributive  fiBtioe, 

?the  best  amon^  bad  men,  and  the  worst  among  good  men,  may  oome  aa  near  to  eadi 

'Other  in  condition  aa  they  come  in  charaoter."— &rmon  on  EttniMkn. 

There  is,  as  usual,  much  truth  and  some  error  in  this.  The  jprtnei- 
pie.  on  which  is  recognized  the  division  of  character,  is  radically 
deiective.  And  if  the  princij^  is  defective,  it  is  a  dangerous  doctrine 
which  is  here  proclaimed,  xhe  truth  is,  the  representation  here  set 
Ibrth  has  grown  in  part  out  of  the  idea  of  two  opposite  and  infinitely 
distinct  allotments — "  perfect  happiness  "  on  the  one  hand,  and  '*  per- 
fect misery  "  on  the  other.  But  while  the  Bible  recognizee  no  such 
doctrine  as  this,  jret  still  it  recognizes  the  division  of  men  into  two 
classes,  and  by  a  far  more  methodical  distinction  than  that  which  per- 
tains to  the  rich  and  poor,  and  the  different  degrees  of  intelligence 
among  men.  I  say  nothing  here  of  the  averments  of  Swedenborg  on 
this  head,  and  of  the  wonderful  exactness  and  variety  with  which  all 
the  degrees  and  differences  of  character  are  met  in  the  retribution,  for 
we  may  be  assured  that  "  the  omniscient  scrutiny  and  the  unerriDg 
rule  cannot  overlook  any,  even  the  least  differences,  and  the  ihoet  deh- 
cate  shades  of  character."  But  vet,  in  perfect  consistency  with  all 
this,  we  can  easily  conceive  how  the  human  race  can  be  divided  into 
two  classes,  and  but  two,  distinguished  by  perfectly  antagonistic  prin- 
ciples. It  is  only  to  simplify  upon  the  teachings  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
make  the  inevitable  distinction  ^'  between  him  that  servetn  God,  and 
him  that  serveth  him  not ; "  or,  in  other  words,  between  the  lover  of 
Gk)d  and  his  neighbor,  and  the  lover  of  himself  and  the  world.  Into 
these  two  classes  may  all  the  varieties  of  human  character  be  compre- 
hended. And  this,  we  think,  is  precisely  that  distinction  which  ob- 
tains between  "  the  righteous  and  the  wicked  " — "  the  sheep  and  the 
goats" — '*the  wise  and  the  foolish  "  (in  the  Scriptural  sense) — "the 
good  and  the  bad  " — and  those  who  are  included  m  "  the  resurrection 

We  are  much  mlataken  if  the  kaniagia  ot  i^mBISdAa  ^^iM^miioh  more  eiaot,  and  a^ 
^  ft»  i^THarn  than  tbia  Rer.  difliitfa. 
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of  life  and  the  resurrection  of  damnation."  Within  these  two  great 
clasees,  characterized  and  distingaished  by  these  opposite  loves,  may 
every  shade  and  degree  of  moral  character  be  detected,  and  receive 
its  appropriate  reward.  And  this,  in  the  different  spheres,  rising  one 
above  the  other,  and  falling  one  beneath  the  other,  which  are  few  in 
their  generals,  but  infinite  in  their  sub-divisions,  to  the  right  and  left 
of  the  great  spiritual  universe. 

"  But  stop,"  says  an  objector,  "  w  it  so  ?  Let  us  appeal  to  facts.  We 
do  not  see  humanity  thus  divided.  So  far  from  it,  that  there  is  per- 
haps no  man  thoroughly  selfish,  and  none  thoroughly  unselfish.  But 
with  this,  as  with  every  other  estimate  of  character,  we  see  goodness 
and  badness,  selfishness  and  unselfiushness,  merging  into  each  other — 
evidently  mixed  in  every  human  character,  so  that,  between  the 
highest  and  the  lowest,  there  is  but  an  imperceptible  degree,  and  it 
thus  becomes  as  impossible  to  draw  the  line  here  as  anywhere  else." 

This  is  true,  as  humanity  is  in  this  world  now.  But  we  have  not 
jet  seen  it  out.  But,  confining  our  attention  to  this  world  at  present, 
may  there  not  be,  even  now,  a  predominating  and  ruling  principle  on 
the  one  hand  and  on  the  other,  so  that,  however  the  real  virtues  mapr 
occasionally  appear,  and  the  real  vices,  every  man  and  woman  is 
charcLcterized  oy  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  opposite  principles  ?  I 
apprehend  that  this  is  the  case.  Indeed,  I  think  nothing  more  evi- 
dent. However  much  the  worst  of  men  may  occasionally  give  evidence 
of  gome  remnants  of  the  unfallen  state — the  pure,  godlike  spirit  of  love 
to  others ;  and  however  much  the  best  of  men  may  exhibit  some  traces 
of  the  evil  virus  of  selfishness,  corrupting  their  very  virtues,  and  thus 
bringing  the  whole  race  in  sinful  humiliation  before  God — still  it  is 
apparent,  and  the  more  so  the  more  the  case  is  examined,  that  while 
some  men  are  characterized  by  a  strong  and  predominating  love  ot 
God  and  man,  making  the  opposite  principles  the  exception,  and  not 
the  rule,  others  are  chai-acterized  by  a  strong  and  predominating  love 
of  themselves  and  the  world.  With  the  latter,  the  virtues  are  the  ex- 
ceptions— the  pure,  untainted  works  of  unselfish  love ;  but  by  no  means 
is  such  a  principle  the  rule  with  them. 

There  is  one  view  and  contemplation  of  humanity  which  I  think  is 
pertinent  and  conclusive  to  this  matter.  It  is  frequently  asked,  in  a 
spirit  of  refiection  and  moralization  on  man,  "  Well,  from  all  your  ex- 
perience, what  do  you  think  of  humanity  ?  Do  you  find,  the  more 
you  see  of  it,  that  men  are  better  or  worse  than  you  had  before  con- 
sidered them  ? "  And  it  is  frequently  answered,  in  the  spirit  of  a  so- 
caUed  liberal  and  humanitary  philosophy — "  I  find  them  better.  The 
tnore  I  see  of  humanity,  the  more  good  I  find  in  it.  The  evils  are  but 
mperficial,  springing  mostly  from  disadvantageous  circumstances  and 
iiereditary  causes ;  and  I  find,  away  down  in  the  depths,  the  pure  gold 
>f  humanitv,  bright  and  untarnished.  Yes,  I  must  say,  the  more  I  see 
3f  mankind,  the  more  g:ood  I  find,  and  the  better  hope  I  have  of  it." 

Now,  with  all  due  deference  to  such  an  opinion,  so  far  as  recogniz- 
ing the  good  of  humanity  is  concerned,  I  must  say  that  such  is  not  my 
conclnsioa.    It  is  evidently  a  one-sided  view  of  lbem«X\«t  •   Tvi^  \siQt^ 
I  Bee  ofhamanitjTy  the  more  good  and  the  mote  evil  1  &\di  vci\\..   "^tj 
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vision  deepens  both  ways.  I  find  men  every  year,  and  idmoBt  every 
day  of  my  experience,  both  better  and  worse  &an  I  expected  to  find 
them.  I  see  more  of  Heaven — more  of  the  pnre  anselic  loveliness  and 
charity,  and  self-sacrificing  devotion  to  the  good  of  others ;  more  of  a 

Srincipie  that  will  hold  on  to  trnth,  thongh  it  conflict  with  many  and 
ear  interests ;  and  more  of  j?e22— more  of  godless,  narrow-minded 
selfishness ;  a  selfishness  which  scruples  not  to  despise  and  trample 
npon  all  the  rights  of  others,  so  be  it  that  their  own  interests  are 
seenred,  by  which  the  very  virtnes  of  men  are  tinctured  with  corrup- 
tion, and  which  vents  itself  in  a  thousand  shapes  of  undissemblecl 
hatred,  malice,  cruelty,  cheating,  and  injustice — all  manner  of  refined 
iniquity  and  coarse  abomination.  To  say  nothing  of  the  unloveable 
qualities  which  deform  and  make  repulsive  many  otherwise  amiable 
and  beautiful  persons,  whom  we  are  obliged  to  entertain  as  our  friends 
and  companions.  Oh,  how  deeply  has  we  virus  entered  into  human 
nature  1  Yes,  I  am  compelled  to  see  both  ways.  I  cannot  shut  my 
eyes  to  what  so  plainly  and  visibly  stands  out  before  me.  Here,  then, 
I  see  the  line  arawn,  even  in  mis  world,  which  separates  tiie  two 
classes  of  humanity,  and  sets  them  off  to  tiie  risht  and  left,  in  plain 
and  prominent  distinction.  So  far  as  they  are  cAaraderieed  by  a  pre- 
dominating and  ruling  principle,  the  separation  is  effectually  made.  It 
may  be  changed  as  to  its  individual  components  while  in  this  worid-— 
that  is  to  say,  some  who  are  now  found  m  one  class  may  pass  over  to 
tiie  other ;  but  the  question  is,  will  it  be  so  changed  after  death  t  To 
this  we  shall  proceed  after  attending  to  what  may  still  look  like  an 
objection. 

Says  the  objector — "  Do  you  not  find,  even  in  these  worst  specimens 
of  humanity,  more  of  good  the  more  you  look  into  them  ? "  I  cannot 
say  that  I  do  in  every  case.  I  have  never  had  that  experience  which 
is  necessary  to  decide  upon  the  lowest  deeps  of  this  moral  pollution; 
but  I  think  it  probable  there  are  some  devils  in  the  world,  who,  if  they 
have  not  come  to  that  crisis  when  all  the  remains  of  good  and  truth 
have  become  effectually  closed  up,  so  that  they  are  wKdU/y  characte^ 
ixed  by  a  principle  of  self-interest  (though  they  may  appear  outwardly 
in  a  ^ood  aeal  of  respectability),  yet  are  so  nearly  reauced  to  this  ex- 
tremity, that,  the  more  they  are  examined,  the  lees  good  will  be  found. 
When  I  read  the  history  of  the  race,  I  blush  for  mv  kind.  I  confess 
I  do  not  Imow  to  what  depths  of  satanic  iniquity  a  human  being  may 
be  carried.  I  once  asked  a  rough  sailor,  who  had  roamed  the  worlds 
good  deal,  for  the  sake  of  light  upon  a  dark  point  in  theology,  if  be 
ever  saw  any  one  who  he  thought  could  do  evil  for  the  merelove  of 
so  much  misery,  not  for  any  interest  that  might  accrue  to  himself,  but 
for  the  mere  love  of  infiicting  so  much  hurt  or  pain  upon  another. 
**  Yes,  many  a  one ! "  was  the  quick  reply.  Now,  that  1  should  pro- 
nounce the  very  devil's  heart  of  hearts.  Indeed,  I  think  we  see  it  in 
children  frequently ;  in  their  sports,  and  in  their  love  of  tormentiDg 
one  another.  And  if  Nero  fidaled  while  Eome  burnt,  or  fiendish  ex- 
nJtotions  of  joy  have  run^  out  at  the  crackling  fiames  and  pains  of 
martyrdom,  I  know  not  wny  1 6\io\]ld  do\xbt  tli^  existence  of  this  prin- 
i^ple.    Oh  \  humanity,  humaaaity  \   But,  »  fei  %a  ^^  ^^e»s&4s^.  <sJ 
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mere  self-interest  is  concerned,  or  the  doing  wrong  for  the  sake  of 
self-gratification,  which  might  be  refrained  &om  if  self-interest  could 
be  as  well  promoted  without  it  (which  is  still  thoroughly  evil,)  I  do 
not  know  to  what  completeness  human  depravity  may  be  thus  carried. 
Sure  I  am,  however,  that  the  predominance  in  some  cases  is  largely, 
almost  entirely,  on  the  side  of  evil.  And  the  more  I  look  into  such 
characters,  I  do  not  see  more  good  but  less  good.  I  am  astonished  at 
the  sroallness.  In  some  other  cases  of  apparent  extremity,  I  am  free 
to  confess  that  I  see  more  clearly  than  might  have  been  anticipated, 
"  the  good  of  remains."  Or,  in  other  words,  the  more  I  look,  the  more 
clearly  I  see  a  little  good;  not  much  in  comparison,  and  it  is  only  by 
comparison  that  the  estimate  is  to  be  made.  It  is  a  good  deal,  it  may 
be,  to  be  astonished  at,  where  we  did  not  expect  to  find  it ;  but  very 
little  in  comparison.  And  what  does  it  all  prove  ?  Not  that,  taken 
collectively  humanity  is  better  than  I  was  prepared  to  find  it,  but  the 
ominous  Ime  of  separation  is,  even  in  this  world,  distinctly  drawn, 
dividing,  by  a  strong  and  decided  characterization,  the  whole  mass  of 
it  into  two  classes. 

But  now,  if  such  is  the  case  here,  will  it  not  be  more  perfectly  so  in 
the  spiritual  world  ?  The  great  question  is — "  JSbw  will  these  ruling 
loves  ulMm^ate  themselves  ?  If  men  are  thus  set  in  two  opposite  direc- 
tions in  this  world — if  the  chief  and  controlling  forces  of  their  spiritual 
nature,  the  very  stamina  of  their  spiritual  life,  are  thus  leading  and  de- 
termining them — what  is  to  alter  tneir  course,  and,  with  the  one  partv, 
entirely  reverse  it  in  the  world  to  come  ?  What  is  the  spiritual  world 
but  this  world  uncovered  ?  And  as  men  have  been  left  free  here,  to 
choose  their  own  life,  what  is  to  turn  them  right  round,  after  eman- 
cipation from  the  body,  and  influence  them  to  an  exactly  opposite 
iirection,  governed  by  an  opposite  principle  ?  Have  they  not  signi- 
!ed  their  choice  here?  And  what  is  there  to  prevent  the  supposition 
hat  it  is  their  deliberate^  everlasting  choice  ? 

Sometimes  it  is  said  (it  is  a  favorite  argument  with  the  Universal- 
sts)  that  in  this  world  they  were  hlinded ;  that  they  had  not,  fre- 
luently,  faith  in  anything  beyond  the  grave;  and  that,  being  so 
^ronnded  in  flesh  and  sense,  and  obscured  by  ignorance,  they  had  not 
i  sufficient  inducement  to  call  out  their  nobler  nature ;  but  that,  after 
leath,  when  immortality  is  no  longer  a  problem  with  them,  and  thej 
ire  made  to  experience  it  in  all  its  overwhelming  power  and  reality, 
hey  will  then  l)e  penetrated  by  diviner  influences,  hate  their  past  lire, 
o  short  and  frivolous,  become  in  love  with  goodness,  and  seek  to  add 
*  glory  and  honor  "  to  the  long  line  of  immortality  before  them.  But 
low  BO  ?  Men  are  not  saved  by  mere  knowledge,  and  it  is  their  evils 
requently  that  have  kept  them  in  ignorance.  In  all  such  cases,  viz., 
)?here  evil  is  the  cav^e  of  ignorance,  the  same  cause  will  operate  in 
he  other  life.  And  where  evil  predominates  it  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
>oee  that  falses  will  become  united  with  it,  even  as  truth  unites  witn 
^d,  to  the  more  hopeless  envelopment  of  the  whole  man  in  obscurity. 
tfere  knowledge,  in  any  case,  does  not  save,  and  it  is  well  known  that 
nany  fail,  almost  altogether,  to  practice  the  trullaft  \\i«^  ^<^>cdl<cs^» 
Sr«2  ibe  moat  splendid  abilities,  and  the  axnplee^  iTiioTtrv^^otsCJ^ 
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Berve,  with  an  evil  will,  to  conduct  men  to  ruin.  And  as  to  the  mere 
Imowledge  and  experience  of  immortality,  it  was  not  the  shartnesi  cf 
time  that  made  them  here  in  love  with  evil ;  and  so  fsir  as  tlie  bars 
conviction  of  eternity  is  concerned,  we  might  as  well  prolong  tkia  life 
for  the  sake  of  the  argument.  Let  us  suppose,  then,  they  could  be 
made  to  believe  that  they  should  live  for  ever  here — ^that  this  earthly 
life  was  to  be  immortal.  What  difference  would  it  make!  Take  an 
evil  man,  who  has  rejoiced  in  the  opportunities  afforded  him  for  prac- 
ticing upon  the  principles  of  his  selnsh  nature,  for  consnlting  and  fol- 
lowing his  own  gIorv,for  acquiring  to  himself  a  name  and  a  substance, 
regardless  and  heedless  of  the  rights  of  others,  and  in  disloyalty  to  the 
Lord  of  Heaven,  and  simply  tell  him  that  he  has  more  hme  to  prac- 
tice, and  what  is  the  fair  and  appropriate  conclusion  ?  Here  would 
be  no  moral  element  added  to  the  contemplation,  nothing  to  influence 
to  love  in  the  least,  but  only  a  stretching  out  of  time.  I  could  easier 
imagine  him  to  rejoice  in  the  information  thus  imparted,  for  the  con- 
sist^t  reason  that  he  had  so  much  longer  to  enjo^  the  same  kind  of 
life,  than  that  this  would  furnish  him  with  any  motive  to  chanse  about 
to  an  opposite  direction.  And  who  can  tell  but  that  the  revehytion  of 
immortaiitv,  in  the  experience  of  such  an  one,  beyond  the  grave, 
would  not  have  a  similar  effect  ?  lie  would  no  doubt  rejoice  to  find 
himself  alive,  and,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  he  would  continue  ri^ht  on  in 
the  love  and  delight  of  the  same  kind  of  life.  Immortality  might  only 
serve  to  confirm  him,  and  fix  him  more  intently  and  determinedly,  the 
longer  he  lived,  in  the  life  of  his  love.  It  would  have  all  the  power  of 
eternal  habit  in  him. 

But,  unfortunately,  it  is  not  time,  but  state^  which  is  fixed  upon  him 
in  the  spiritual  world.  What  is  the  evidence,  then,  that  having  fixed 
himself  in  such  a  state  all  through  this  life,  he  should  wish  to 
come  out  of  it,  or  go  into  an  opposite  state,  after  becoming  a  pure 
spirit  ?    It  was  the  spirit  that  so  chose  and  fixed  itself  here ! 

But  affain,  while  in  this  world,  he  is  living  among  the  good  and  evil 
He  has  the  benefit  of  all  the  influences  derived  from  the  society  and  ex- 
ample of  the  good,  such  as  are  obtained  from  the  compelled  state  of  this 
mixed  human  world,  which  evidently  affords  him  a  better  opportuni- 
ty to  reform  than  if  he  was  entirely  surrounded  by  kindred  spirits  of 
evil.  In  the  spiritual  world,  he  gravitates  to  his  own  kind.  All  ex- 
ternal, material  obstructions  being  removed  from  the  spirit,  the  law  of 
spiritual  affinity  comes  into  freer  and  profounder  play ;  just  as  it 
would  in  this  world,  if  the  thousand  conventionalities,  social  obstruc- 
tions, and  artiflcial  barriers  which  keep  people  asunder,  could  be  en- 
tirely done  away,  and  all  could  go  together  who  wished  to  be  together, 
and  do  the  thing  which  was  nearest  to  their  hearts.  Give  any  ^reat 
city,  or  the  inhabitants  of  any  town,  to-morrow,  perfect  spiritual 
liberty,  to  go  where  they  please,  associate  with  whom  they  please,  and 
do  what  they  please;  and  what  a  scene  would  be  presented !  ^me- 
thin^  of  this  scene  will  be  realized  in  the  spiritual  world.  Nay,  it  is 
precisely  that  dividing  off  and  separating,  which  is  every  where 
repreBented  in  the  Bible.  It  will  be  done  voluntarily  and  freely. 
^ere,  then,  the  separation  become  mcft^  d[\siB«i^  «sA  ^fi^»iQ&is&had« 
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Lnd  it  must  be  very  much  harder,  if  not  impossible  from  the  causes, 
3  reform  and  break  away  from  evil  loves  under  these  circumstances, 
specially  as  these  evils  become  stronger  and  stronger  cemented  by 
be  perpetuity  of  such  a  compacted  society,  than  it  was  while  living 
a  the  mixed  state  of  this  world. 

And  now— Query,  what  is  there  irrational,  after  being  conducted 
bus  far  in  the  contemplation,  in  Swedenborg's  finishing  touch  of  the 
rhole  process  ?  His  simple  and  systematic  enouncement  is,  that  in 
be  World  of  Spirits,  or  the  intermediate  state  between  the  heavens 
nd  the  hells,  where  all  go  at  first,  the  predominantly  good,  or  those 
rhose  ruling  loves  had  been  good,  ai*e,  by  a  vastating  or  purify! 
process,  divested  of  all  their  evils  and  falses,  and  made  entirely  \ 
nd  80  fitted  for  heaven.  And  those  whose  ruling  loves  had 
ivil,  are,  in  this  intermediate  world,  divested  of  all  their  apparent 
;ood  and  truth,  which  had  here  only  grown  from  selfishness,  and  been 
)ut  forth  from  hypocrisy,  and  made  entirely  evil,  and  so  fitted  for 
lell.  And  if  there  are  any  remains  of  real  good  with  them,  these 
)ecome  closed  up  and  suffocated  by  the  gathering  folds  of  evil,  which 
letermines  and  disposes  all  things  according  to  the  ruling  love. 

"  But  what  idea,"  says  one,  *'  are  we  to  form  of  a  human  being  re^ 
luced  to  such  a  deplorable  condition  as  this  ?  Is  it  not  an  outrage, 
lu  absurdity,  to  think  of  a  human  being  as  entirely  evil  and  false — 
I  mere  heap  of  utter  corruption  ?  Wliat  do  you  mean  by  it  ?"  We 
nean,  simply,  a  man  reduced  to  a  state  of  entire  selfishness  ;  in  which 
t  is  possible  for  him  to  perforia  many  outward  works  of  goodness,  or 
isefulness,  but  the  motive  of  which,  in  every  case,  is  simply  self-inter- 
ist.  In  short,  one  in  whom  not  only  the  ruling  love,  but  the  enHre 
ove,  has  become  of  this  nature.  And,  I  think,  as  before  said,  we 
aay  not  be  at  loss  to  discover  some  very  near  approximations  to  this 
imong  the  men  of  this  world.  But  let  us  not  be  horrified  too 
auch  with  this  idea,  for  we  have  something  better  to  propose  for  these 
pirits.  I  have  stated  the  objection  in  all  its  force,  and  answered  it, 
because  I  have  myself  felt  the  difliculty  as  a  very  serious  one.  But 
urely  we  need  not  go  far  to  become  familiar  with  very  like  speci- 
nens  of  humanity. 

We  now  proceed  to  remark,  that  the  reason  why  they  are  reduced 
0  this  state  after  death,  is  because  it  is  not  permitted  heaven  to  be 
nixed  with  hell,  or  good  with  evil,  in  the  final  state,  for  in  this  case 
hey  would  destroy  or  confound  each  other.  And  it  is  further  to  be 
LOted,  that  the  evil  are  happier^  when  reduced  to  a  state  of  entire 
jouformity  with  their  ruling  love,  than  while  they  are  living  in  a 
lypocritical,  assumed  appearance  of  goods  and  truths  which  they 
lave  not  interiorly.  Thus,  from  those  who  are  in  good,  realljr  and 
iontroUingly,  evil's  will  be  taken  away,  that  is,  put  on  voluntarily,  by 
he  process  they  will  be  subjected  to  in  the  intermediate  state ;  and 
rem  those  who  are  in  truths,  falses  will  be  taken  away ;  and  from 
;hose  who  are  in  evils,  goods  will  be  taken  away  ;  and  from  those  who 
ire  in  falses,  truths  will  be  taken  away.  And  all  will  be  reduced  to 
ipeak  as  they  think,  and  to  act  as  they  will ;  and  not,  aa  th^^  do  v\ 
^  worldf  to  speak  one  thing  and  think  anotkxer  \  axA  ^9f^  oxw^  ^^cfss^^ 
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and  act  another.  And  I  know  not  of  so  satisfactory  an  explanation 
of  this scriptnre  as  Swedenborg  has  thns  given: — ^'^For  whoBoever 
haihj  to  bim  shall  be  given,  and  he  shall  have  more  abundance;  bat 
whosoever  hath  not^  firom  him  shall  be  taken  away  even  tiiat  he 
hath," — Matt.  xiii.  12 ;  or  as  Luke  has  it,  "  even  that  which  he 
B$emeth  to  have,"  viii.  18 ; — ^that  is,  all  that  is  merely  apparent,  and 
not  real,  as  proceeding  from  an  interior  principle,  l^e  ruling  love  is 
thus  made,  in  fact,  to  suck  up  and  absorb  eveiythingthat  accords  with 
its  overmastering  propensity,  to  the  final  extin^ishment,  or  coveriDg 
up  and  enclosure,  of  the  last  remnants  of  genume  and  heavenly  good 
Such  is  hell,  and  such,  on  the  contrary,  is  heaven — two  states,  with 
their  corresponding  spheres,  of  perfect  and  unmixed  good,  and  per 
feet  and  unmixed  evil — although  the  latter  may  be  much  better  out- 
wardly, and  in  mere  enjoyment,  than  is  generally  supposed.  But  on 
this,  further. 

We  cannot  pass  this  view  of  the  final  state  of  the  two  great  classes 
of  humanity,  as  set  forth  by  Swedenborg,  without  contrasting  it  with 
the  loose  ideas  put  forth  in  the  extract  from  Dewey.  The  truth  is, 
in  that  extract,  good  and  evil  are  so  merged  together,  the  one  into  the 
other,  that  it  is  impossible  to  reco^ize  where  nell  ends  and  heaven 
b^ns.  "  From  the  highest  pomt  of  virtue,  to  the  lowest  point 
of  wickedness,  there  are  innumerable  steps,  and  men  are  standing  on 
all  those  steps.  .  .  .  The  best  among  bad  men,  and  the  worst  among 
^ood  men,  may  come  as  near  to  each  other  in  condition  as  they  come 
m  character ;"  which,  we  are  left  to  conclude,  is  so  vertf  near,  that 
the  difference  between  them  is  nearly  or  quite  imperceptible.  Or,  as 
another  writer  has  it — Smith,  on  Divine  Government — "  Between  the 
best  bad  man  and  the  worst  good  man,  the  difference  is  so  slight  as 
to  be  imperceptible."  Now,  we  cannot  truly  see,  nor  do  we  believe, 
that  this  is  the  distinction  recognized  in  the  Scriptures,  where  it  is 
said — "  Then  shall  yo  discern  between  the  righteous  and  the  wicked, 
between  him  that  serveth  God,  and  him  that  serveth  him  not."  And 
in  many  other  places.  Or,  in  other  terms,  between  him  that  serveth 
God  and  him  that  serveth  himself.  In  fact,  on  the  above  theory,  there 
is  no  real  and  absolute  distinction  recognized  between  good  and  evil, 
but  only  a  shading  off  of  one  into  the  other,  by  different  degrees, 
running  one  into  the  other,  and  making  evil  itself  a  lower  degree  of 
good.  We  do  not  say  that  the  Eev.  divine,  or  any  of  his  class,  would 
acknowledge  this  conclusion,  but  we  say,  such  it  amounts  to ;  such  is 
the  logical  deduction  from  their  premises.  And  in  fact,  I  have  seen 
it  stated  in  one  sermon,  in  the  full  round  theory,  that  evil  in  reality  is 
only  a  lower  degree  of  good.  This  is  the  theory  of  many  so  called 
"  Spiritualists  "  and  "  rationalizing  Christians  "  of  the  present  day. 
Whereas,  nothing  is  plainer  than  that  they  are  opposites^  in  each  and 
every  respect.  Nothmg  is  more  evident  than  that  there  exists  a  most 
wretchedlv  vitiated  philosophy  on  this  whole  subject  of  good  and  evil. 
Because  there  is  no  essential^  2JiA  past-eternal  evil,  men  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  is  no  positive,  real  evil  at  all.  But  although 
there  is  hnt  one  eternally  existent  dwine  essence^  and  this  gets  turned 
into  oppoeitea  by  man,  and  tbua'becom^^  ^pQ%\\.Vj^  wA  ^5««5«^^«^4 
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cis  80  against  good,  and  freqnentlj  overcomes  it,  jet  this  does  not 
•rove  that  there  is  no  real  evil.  It  is  both  real  and  positive,  but  still 
ot  essential^  philosophically  speaking,  for  there  is  only  one  essence, 
rhich  thus  gets  perverted  and  inverted  by  man.  But  when  so  invert- 
d,  it  is  utterly  and  wholly  evil— opposite  to  good,  and  by  no  means 

lower  degree  of  good,  any  more  than  a  lie,  an  utter  falsity,  is  a  lower 
[^ree  of  truth,  or  theft  is  a  lower  degree  of  honesty,  or  adultery  is  a  . 
yw  degree  of  chastity,  or  hatred  and  murder  low  degrees  of  love 
ind  the  works  of  love.  No,  it  is  all  opposite,  real,  positive,  but  still 
t  may  be  said,  not  essential  evil.  For  there  are  not  two  eternal 
fiiences.    And  in  hell,  there  is  nothing  hut  evil. 

Now,  therefore,  such  an  amalgamation  of  heaven  and  hell — such  a 
ine  of  separation  as  is  also  a  line  of  union,  like  the  boundary  line  be- 
ween  two  countries  or  states,  which  is  the  necessary  consequence  of 
he  Rev.  Doctor's  theory,  and  all  others  of  this  way  of  thinking,  we 
10  where  recognize  in  the  scriptures  or  in  reason.  Nor  do  we  suppose 
inch  a  theory  would  ever  have  been  put  forth,  with  such  theological 
lioety,  were  it  not  for  combatting  the  equally  erroneous  theory  of  two 
)ppo6Ue  allotments  of  perfect  and  entire  misery,  and  perfect  and  en- 
ire  happiness.  When  it  is  considered  that  the  love  of  the  Lord  and 
;he  neighbor  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  love  of  self  and  the  world  on 
lie  other,  comprehend  the  characteristics  of  all  mankind,  in  all 
:heir  varieties  and  degrees  and  shades  of  moral  distinction,  and  also 
)f  allotments  in  the  heavens  and  hells,  there  is  no  longer  any  use  in 
K)  confounding  the  principles  of  good  and  evil,  or  so  running  them 
iito  each  other,  as  to  lose  all  perception  of  their  utterly  opposite  na- 
ures,  for  the  sake  of  arbitratmg  between  the  righteous  allotments  of 
aen.  But  as  before  said,  as  this  perfection  of  good  and  evil  is  not 
ealized  in  this  world,  but  all  here  are  more  or  less  in  a  mixed  state, 
et  still  all  are  distinguished,  even  here,  by  a  coniroUing  or  ruling 
)ve  of  good  or  evil,  which  gives  character  to  every  man,  and  leads 
im  b]^  a  strong  and  greatly  prevailing  choice,  and  thus  men  are  di- 
ided  into  two  classes,  even  in  this  world  ;  so  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
lat  the  scriptural  announcements  of  the  great  separation  point  to  the 
arfection  of  this  characterization  in  the  spiritual  world.  ^^  Let  bpth 
row  together  [both  tares  and  wheat]  until  the  harvest;  and  in  the 
me  of  harvest,  I  will  say  to  the  reapers,  gather  ye  together  first  the 
ires,  and  bind  them  in  bundles  to  burn  them ;  but  gather  the  wheat 
ito  my  bam."  **So  shall  it  be  in  the  end  of  the  world  [age]  :  the 
D^ls  shall  come  forth  and  sever  the  wicked  from  among  the  just" 
And  between  us  and  you  there  is  a  great  gulph  fixed,"  &c.,  &c. 
lere  the  separation  seems  final  and  complete.  The  predominantly 
xxxi,  or  those  who  have  made  good  their  real  and  controlling  choice, 
re  made  entirely  so ;  the  predominantly  evil,  or  those  who  have 
Hade  eviHA^V  real  and  controlling  choice,  are  made  entirely  so; 
hat  is,  utterly  and  professedly  selfish — no  other  principle  recognizea 
s  the  law  of  their  government — all  pretentions  and  appearances  of 
;ood  put  away  from  them,  and  this  voluntarily,  by  the  process  sub- 
nitted  to,  and  thus  realizing  in  their  own  natures  the  full  tr\Ltk  q£  tL^ 
mBSBge,  that  ^'  WboBoever  hath,  to  him  Bbatl  be  g^^^'^Ki^  ^xA  \^  ifiDsfi!^ 
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hav^  more  abundance,  but  wboeoever  batb  not^  from  bim  eball  be 
taken  away'even  tbat  be  batb."  I  say,  wbo  but  Swedenborg  bas 
^ven  80  good  an  interpretation  of  tbis  pasBace  ?  Tbia  is  tbe  finish- 
ing crisis  to  Uie  wbole  process  of  tbe  accumnlation  of  ^ood  and  evil 
in  tbe  bearts  of  men.  We  see  first,  tbat  men  a'n  divided,  and  are 
dividinffj  into  tbeee  two  classes ;  tbat  tbere  is  notbing  to  lead  na  to 
suppose  tbat  any  increased  amount  of  knowledge,  ^vnietber  of  truths 
in  the  abstract,  or  tbe  experience  of  immortality,  will  prove  effectual 
to  turn  them  about  to  an  opposite  choice  in  tbe  spiritual  world :  on 
tbe  contrary,  that  by  the  law  of  spiritual  affinity  operating  more 
freely,  and  holding  the  good  and  the  bad  separately  together  m  that 
world,  it  must  be  harder  there  than  bere,  to  r^orm  and  break  away 
from  tbe  entanglements  of  sin  ;  and  finally,  tbat  tbe  Bible  plainly  re- 
cognizes Uiis  separation,  and  says  notbing  jn  any  of  tboee  places 
about  a  re-union  hereafter.  On  tbe  contrary,  it  affixes  tbe  samednrsr 
turn,  by  tbe  same  word,  to  tbe  one  class  as  to  the  other.  What,  then, 
isi  tbe  conclusion  ?  For  my  part,  after  so  much  tbougbt  (and  a  terri- 
ble Btm^le  I  have  bad  of  it),  I  am  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  what 
appears  to  be  tbe  irrevocable  doom.  I  oelieve,  and  ik&refcre  do  I 
reason. 

.  But,  on  a  doctrine  so  momentous  as  this,  I  must  not  be  probibited 
from  making  the  best  of  it.  It  is  not  a  doctrine  from  wbicb  I  derive 
pleasure ;  on  tbe  contrary,  it  is,  at  first,  ^^  bitterness  of  spirit  to  Isaac 
and  Bebecca." — Qen.  xxvi.  35.  '^  There  is  grief,  at  first,  becauae  when 
truths  are  introduced  into  natural  good,  they  at  first  cause  pain,  for 
thejr  aggravate  the  conscience*  and  induce  anxieties,  inasmucn  as  con- 
cupiscences are  present,  against  wbicb  spiritual  truth  combats ;  but 
this  grief  by  degrees  diminishes,  and  at  length  vanishes  away  ;  it  is 
as  a  weak  and  sickly  body,  which  is  to  be  restored  to  health  by 
things  painful ;  when  it  is  in  this  state,  then  at  first  it  has  grief.'' — A. 
a  3471. 

But,  as  it  is  (calculated  to  inflict  pain  upon  many  minds,  and  as  this 
article  may  reach  some  tender  souls  whose  native  benevolence  would 
fSun  believe  in  the  final  restoration  and  salvation  of  all ;  and  further, 
as  it  may  be  the  means  of  inducing  a  profounder  examination,  even 
in  tbe  Kew  Church,  of  a  doctrine  so  woeful  and  heavy  as  tbat  of  the 
eternal  damnation,  by  any  degree,  of  any  portion  of  our  fellow  cresr 
tures,  especially  in  that  degree  to  which  we  think  the  doctrine  is  per- 
verted by  9ome  of  tbe  New  Church  interpreters ;  we  are  here  disposed 
to  propose  a  theory  which  we  are  happy  to  find  suggested  by  some, 
believed  in  by  others,  and  which,  we  tbink,  is  not  at  all  inconsistent 
witb  the  principles  of  Swedenborg.  If  it  is,  we  would  like  to  have 
tbe  error  fully  and  fairly  pointed  out.  The  theory  we  refer  to  is  simply 
tbe  reduction  of  the  heUs  to  sucb  external  order  as  amounts  to  univer- 
sal and  particular  obedience ;  or  such  obedience  as  is  final  and  eternal, 
never  more  to  break  out  into  open  rebellion.  But  this  obedience  from 
a  selfish  moUve^  viz : — the  tiresomeness  of  sin  from  its  consequences, 
and  the  love  of  happiness  fi*om  such  outward  obedience.  This,  I  am 
aware^  ssenut  contrary  to  some  of  tbe  teachings  of  Swedenborg;  for 
mBUmce^  in  H.  H.  595,  where  it\a  ^tadi  t^at  '''^  ^^\L<iii^%x^  oomiw^uaJit^ 
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assaulting  heaven,  and  endeavoring  to  destroy  it."  Bat  does  this  ne- 
cessarily mean  that  the  assault  or  outbreak  is  eternal  f  Might  not  this 
have  been  the  case  when  Swedenborg  wrote,  but  at  length  the  rebel- 
lious effort  will  cease  ?  Will  not  the  hells  eventually  become  quiescent, 
and  even  obedient  ?  This  is  plainly  affirmed  in  several  places,  as  the 
tendency^  more  and  more,  of  the  discipline  there  established ;  but  the 
question  is,  will  such  a  result  ever  be  universally  &nd  permanently  at- 
tained ?  It  is  said,  I  know,  that  the  effect  of  this  discipline  is  not,  or 
was  not,  such  as  to  prevent  them,  after  temporary  cessation  of  hostil- 
ities, from  returning  to  their  warfare  again.    Take  the  following  from 

"  Experience  is  this :  when  an  unrefonned  or  evil  pjerson  undergoes  punishment, 
as  is  the  case  in  hell,  he  is  kept  in  the  punishment  until  it  is  perceived  that  of  him- 
sslf  he  refuses  eyils ;  nor  is  he  sooner  liberated,  and  thus  he  is  compelled  of  himself 
lo  remove  evils ;  if  he  be  not  punished  even  to  that  intention  and  will,  he  remains 
in  his  evil  3  nevertheless,  evil  is  not  still  extirpated,  because  he  has  not  conqpeUed 
himself,  therefore  it  remains  vrithin  and  recurs  when  the  fear  ceases/' 

Bat  is  this  enough  to  prove  that  such  is  etemaUy  the  case  ?  Similar 
passages  might  be  multiplied,  but  there  is  a  class  of  passages  of  a  dtf- 
terent  nature,  which,  without  any  doubt  or  ambiguity  as  to  their  mean- 
ing, explicitly  assert  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  though  the  same  nature 
remains.    Take  the  following : 

M  The  experiment  was  made  whether  they  were  able  to  resist  evils  whilst  the 
punishments  of  hell  were  announced  to  them,  yea,  whilst  they  were  seen  and  like- 
wise felt,  but  still  it  was  in  vain,"  [that  is,  for  the  present,  and  they  boasted  of  their 
iwistance  3  but  see  the  result,]  "  for  they  hardenea  their  minds,  saying,  come  what 
will,  provided  we  are  only  in  the  delight  and  joys  of  our  hearts  so  long  as  we  are 
here ;  we  know  things  present,  what  is  to  come  we  are  not  concerned  about ;  but  af- 
ter a  stated  time  thev  are  cast  into  hell,  where  they  are  compelled  by  pimishmenis  not 
to  do  evif ;  but  punishments  do  not  take  away  the  will,  the  intention,  and  conse- 
qaent  thought  of  evil,  they  only  take  away  the  acty — A,  E.  1165. 

*«  When  in  hell  they  do  evil  to  others,  they  are  punished  and  tormented  by  those 
to  whom  tb^y  do  it ;  they  do  evil  especially  to  each  other  from  the  lust  of  oommand- 
ing,  and  on  that  account  of  subjugating  others,  which  is  effected  if  thev  do  not 
nufor  themselves  to  be  subjugated  to  another,  by  a  thousand  methods  of  punish- 
ments  and  of  torments ;  but  the  dominion  then  which  they  continually  aim  at  is  in 
a  perpetual  state  of  vicissitude,  and  thus  those  who  had  punished  and  tormented 
others  are  in  their  turn  punished  and  tormented  by  others;  onci  thus  continties  until 
at  length  their  desire  abates  from  the  fear  of  punishmtnt,^^ — A,  C,  8232. 

'*  Unless  male&ctors  were  chastised  and  punished  with  stripes  or  with  death,  ao- 
c<Mrding  to  the  laws,  no  city  or  kingdom  could  possibly  subsist.  Just  so  it  is  witii 
man,  who  is  like  a  society  m  minature ;  unless  ne  deal  with  himself  in  a  spiritual 
way,  as  is  done  with  evil  doers  in  a  great  society  in  a  natural  way,  he,  after  death, 
will  be  chastised,  and  punished,  tphiivi  will  be  continued  untt7,  through  fear  offntnish^ 
ment^  he  commit  evil  no  longer^  although  even  then  he  can  never  be  tnduud  to  do  good 
from  the  love  of  goody—T.  C.  R.  531. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  punishments  here  referred  to  are  not 
the  inherent  consequences  of  their  own  state ;  they  are  never  punished 
for  this — for  the  love  of  a  sinful  or  selfish  life — for  this  is  their  very 
delight  and  they  are  permitted  to  enjoy  it ;  though  little  can  be  said 
of  it,  compared  with  the  superior  delights  of  heaven.  But  they  are 
on\j  jnmished  to  prevent  them  from  molesting  and  tormenting  each 
other,  and  thus  making  each  other  more  miserable.    A.Tid\\»^oxi^^^»GCL 
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ftom  the  above  and  similar  pasBa^es,  that  snoh  is  the  tendency — tIl 
to  take  away  the  evU  act.  And  it  would  seem  also  that  it  mnst  be 
.  more  and  more  so.  Thus,  that  outbreaks  among  themselFes,  and  also 
efforts  against  heaven,  should  finally  be  hushed  into  eternal  peace.  Bat 
some  one  might  ask — ^Is  there  any  thing  that  implies  tide  in  the  rassage 
— ^that  they  will  ever  arrive  at  such  a  state  that  aU  open  rebellion 
will  cease  and  cease  for  eternity  ?  Perhaps  not,  though  I  cannot  but 
infer,  from  several  other  passages,  such  as  A.  0.  689,  o96,  967, 1857; 
T.  O.  R.  459,  and  8.  D.  8458, 8489,  and  4206,  that  the  princiide  here 
recognized  must  eventuate  in  something  more  blessed  tnan  any  of  ns 
have  perhaps  conceived.  Swedenborg  nas  here  plainly  announced  the 
principle  on  which  the  punishments  of  hell  tend  to  further  and  furrier 
*^  amendment"  And  now.  Query — is  there  any  thing  in  hii  writ- 
ings, plainly  and  unmistakeably  contrary  to  the  idea  that  all  in  the 
hSh  will  eventually  become  reauced  to  such  external  order  as  amotmtB 
to  obedience  in  all  they  do  ?  They  may  not  become  in  allpointe  ob^ 
dient,  for  he  speaks  of  some  who  are  reduced  finally  to  but  very  little 
life — ^who  ^^  sit  like  dead  sto(^,  and  afterwards  serve  as  a  clasB  of  sub- 
jects that  have  scarcely  any  life." — S.  D.  4088.  But  so  fiur  as  tbqr 
are  alive — so  far  as  they  do  any  thing,  is  it  not  rather  favorable  to  m^  i 
idea  of  entire  obedience  ?  Is  there,  Irepeat,  any  thing  in  Swedenborg 
plainly  affirmative  of  the  idea  of  eternal  and  open  rebetlion  t  Hty 
we  not  suppose  that,  if  Swedenborg  did  not  positively  OMenf  theperiodof 
eternal  peace,  yet  this  is  implied  in  his  teachings ;  and  may  it  not  be  that 
he  eitiher  did  not  see,  or  else  refused  from  prudential  reasons  to  annoimce  p 
what,  in  the  far  depths  of  eternity  was  to  be  realized  for  the  entire  nni-  P 
verse?  I  am  much  pleased  with  the  following  passage  from  a  New  ^ 
Ohurchman,  in  a  letter  to  you,  published  in  the  Repoeitory  of  Nov.  1858 :    ^ 

**At  the  same  time,  I  have  no  doubt  tibat,  as  Swedenborg  teaches  (A.  C.  587, 
692,  689,  967;  T.  C.  R.  459,  &o.),  infernal  ezistenoe  is  always  melioraliDg,  becanie 
to  donbt  this  would  be  to  doubt  the  operation  of  the  Diyine  Natural  Hamanitj,  to 
whioh  it  is  the  express  glorv  of  New  Church  truth  to  show  that  the  hells,  equally 
with  the  heavens,  are  completely  obedient.  In  his  latest  work,  the  *  True  Christian 
Reli^on,'  n.  123,  Swedenborg  declines  the  attempt  to  describe  the  manner  in  which 
what  he  calls  the  redemptive  fToeeaa^  subsequent  upon  the  Last  Judgment,  or  tA«  rv- 
duUion  of  all  things  to  order  $if  the  Lord,  both  in  heaven  and  hell,  took  place,  becaose, 
as  he  said,  the  process  was  sttU  incomplete.  But,  in  truth,  the  process  must  always 
be  prolific  in  fruit.  It  must  always  be  the  operation  of  the  Divme  Natural  Human- 
ity, to  whom  the  heUs  are  as  subject  as  the  heavens,  to  soften  their  malignant  ulti- 
mation  in  nature,  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  brin^  them  more  and  more  under  prac- 
tloal  subordination  to  the  heavens.  In  fact,  it  is  only  on  this  principle  that  the 
New  Churchman  can  explain  the  phenomenon  of  human  progress.  We  cannot  ac- 
count for  the  social  advances,  the  advances  in  science  ana  art,  of  the  last  hundred 
vears,  save  upon  the  hypothesis  that  the  Lord's  dominion  over  the  heUs,  or  over  the 
lusts  of  self-love,  and  the  love  of  the  world,  is  absolute,  and  tending,  therefore,  to 
give  them  a  continually  mitigated  social  ultimation.  Thus,  while  I  hold  that  itoan 
never  be  expected,  nor  even  desired,  by  the  intelligent  New  Churchman,  that  the 
distinction  of  good  and  evil,  or  heaven  and  hell,  should  be  in  the  least  degree 
weakened,  I  yet,  for  mj  own  private  nart,  have  no  doubt  tiiat  it  is  the  constant  sim 
and  operation  of  the  Divine  Natural  Humanity  to  allay  all  outward  hostility  between 
them  on  the  natural  plane,  by  reducing  the  latter  to  the  utter  practical  subservienej 
of  the  former.  All  our  social  advances  imply  this — imply  the  increasing  enfoned 
Botjec^on  of  self-love  to  brotherly  love." 
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Now,  if  this  be  true,  and  if  Swedenborg  did  or  did  not  see  what 
woold  be  the  ultimate  order  of  the  universe  in  the  vast  and  continually 
onfolding  depths  of  eternity ;  surely  here  is  a  theory  of  the  hells  mucn 
more  consistent  with  reason  and  the  best  impulses  of  the  human  heart, 
Qian  those  distorted  and  perverted  ideas  which  are  sometimes  put  forth 
in  the  New  Church,  evidently  saturated  with  the  old  theology,  aishonor- 
able  to  Ood  and  unworthy  of  man.  Especially  is  it  so,  with  respect 
to  the  horrible  and  absurd  idea  not  long  since  put  forth  in  a  Western 
periodical,  of  the  eternal  sinking  of  the  wicked  into  worse  and  worse 
evil,  downward,  downward,  forever,  while  the  heavens  are  risinff. 
How  any  New  Ohurchman  can  have  the  head  or  heart  to  put  forSi 
such  a  revolting,  universe-splitting  theory  as  this,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  con- 
ceive. Especi^ly  as  it  stands  in  express  contradiction  to  a  multitude 
of  passages  such  as  referred  to  above,  and  when  we  are  expressly  in- 
formed by  Swedenborg  that  ^^  the  lanjo  in  the  other  life  is,  that  no  one 
ought  to  become  worse  than  he  had  been  in  the  world,"  and  that  mea- 
sures are  taken  to  prevent  it. — A.  C.  6559.  Also,  that  "  every  evil 
has  its  limit,  which  limit  it  is  not  allowed  them*  to  pass." — 1857.  This 
is  enough.  This  should  be  a  quietus  to  all  such  extravagance.  When 
it  is  said,  as  in  A.  E.  1351,  that  he  who  is  in  evils  will  1^  still  more  in 
evils,  and  he  who  is  in  falses,  still  more  in  falses,  and  in  other  places 
similar,  it  is  plainly  meant,  as  is  here  expressly  stated,  that  ^\in  pro- 
portion as  goods  are  taken  away  from  any  one  whoie  in  etnls^  so  much 
the  more  he  is  in  evils  ;"  and  so  of  the  truths  of  one  who  is  in  falses; 
that  is^  he  appears  so  much  the  more  in  evils  and  falses,  and  is  so  in  a 
certain  reality,  because  all  deceptive  appearances  are  put  away  from 
him,  and  the  spirit  is  reduced  to  what  in  reality  he  was  in  the  world ; 
tto  worse,  but  only  apparently  so,  from  the  circumstance  of  now  being 
in  an  unmixed  state  of  evil  and  falsity.  And  so  he  runs  to  the  lowest 
point  of  the  ultimation  of  all  the  evil  that  lay  inwardly  concealed  in 
tim,  but  no  lower.  In  which  condition,  one  may  be  actually  much 
lower  than  he  was  in  the  world — ^^  those  who  had  been  a  little  deceit- 
iTol,  still  more  deceitful,"  <&c.,  but  still  not  essentially  and  really  any 
lower,  but  only  as  he  now  acts  out  what  was  always  in  him.  And  af- 
ter being  reduced  to  this  point,  he  may  begin  to  rise  and  improve  ex- 
ternally, to  an  indefinite  degree. 

But,  not  to  take  time  to  combat  such  a  monstrosity  as  above  referred 
to,  if  the  foregoing  theory  of  obedience  in  all  things,  so  far  at  least  as 
%aj  life  exists,  is  true  of  the  hells  in  their  ultimate  state ;  then  may  it 
aot  explain  the  following,  and  some  other  such  like  Scripture: — 
'^  Then  cometh  the  end,  when  he  shall  have  delivered  up  the  kiugdom 
to  God,  even  the  Father ;  when  he  shall  have  put  down  all  rule,  and 
mi  authority  and  power.  For  he  must  rei^  till  he  hath  put  all  ene- 
tnies  under  his  feet.  .  .  .  And  when  all  things  shall  be  subdued 
onto  him,  then  shall  the  Son  also  himself  be  subject  unto  him  that  put 
idl  things  under  him,  that  God  may  be  all  in  all." — 1  Cor.  xv.  24-28. 
It  does  not  seem  clear  what  this  means,  if  open  hostilities  are  to  con- 
tinue eternally ;  though  I  know  not  how  much  authority  is  to  be  attach- 
ed to  Paul's  language.  It  is  also  expressed  in  the  formula  of  the  faith  of 
the  New  Heaven  and  the  New  Church,  at  the  conxxaenst^^xcv^eKiX  ^1  ^ii^^ 
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A^SVoe  ObriBtian  Bdkian,''  that  ''it  is  a  noWersal  of  fidih  that  He 
.Mine  Into  the  world,  that  He  miffht  glorify  his  Human,  which  He  as- 
aamed  in  the  world,  that  is,  mi^ht  nnite  it  to  the  Divine,  from  which 
tt  proceeded ;  thm  He  holds  heu  in  order  and  under  obedience  to  Htm- 
et^fonnerP  I  do  not  wish  to  strain  the  point  at  all ;  this  may  mean 
an  obedience  which  is  synonjmons  with  snbjngation  or  control,  and 
«nite  consistent  with  occasional  outbreaks.  Bnt  the  other  passages  re- 
mnred  to,  which  plainly  show  the  tendency  of  the  princij^  recognized 
\fj  Swedenborg,  are  more  unequivocal. 

If  such,  then,  is  to  be  the  eventual  order  of  the  hells,  f^.,  external 
^obedience,  which  shall  be  constant  and  eternal,  then  there  is  in  tius 
Mnsideration  a  great  relief  to  the  thoughts,  and  a  sort  of  ^  reston- 
tionism''  predicated  for  all  mankind.  I^t  it  be  remarked  here,  tiiat 
all  Sects  that  have  ever  existed  have  had  their  quota  of  divine  troth, 
by  which  only  they  have  been  permitted  to  exist,  and  serve  as  correct- 
ives of  the  opposite  errors  of  others.  '  Hie  Universalists  come  in  for 
a  la^  share.  And  here,  in  this  univereal  subjection  of  mankind  to 
&e  Father  of  spirits,  either  in  voluntary  or  involuntary  obedience,  (and 
it  is  all  voluntary  in  one  sense,)  may  be  the  great  truth,  and  oB  Ae 

■Iruth,  which  has  ^ven  a  distinctive  sectarian  existence  to  the  large 
body  of  Universalists.  And  I  might  include  all  that  restorationism  ^cli 
exists  in  the  Unitarian  body,  who  are  now  almost  universally  jiv^  to 

'tiie  same  faith,  though  not  so  distinctive  and  professional,    it  all  are 

'  eventually  reduced  to  obedience,  then  there  is  an  end  put  to  the  open 
^outbreak  of  sin,  through  all  the  dominions  of  the  universe,  excepting 
perhaps  so  fiar  as  new  worlds  are  continually  created,  which  have  to 
go  through  a  similar  process.  In  this  sense  sin  is  finished,  and  all 
Miemies  subdued.  But,  in  the  heavens,  the  intemals  are  cleansed,  as 
well  as  the  externals  reduced  to  order ;  they  are  hence  obedient  from 
tiie  love  of  good  and  truth  itself.  In  one  reigns  the  love  of  the  Lord 
and  the  neighbor ;  in  the  other,  the  lovo  of  self  and  the  world.  Out- 
wardly, they  may,  in  a  very  advanced  state  of  snch  progression,  ferofif 
in  the  depths  of  eternity — ^look  somewhat  alike.  They  will  all  be  en- 
gaged in  the  performance  of  uses.  But  as  their  motives  are  different^ 
even  opposite,  they  would,  if  seen  by  a  spiritual  eye  in  their  respective 
forms,  appear  directly  opposite  to  each  other ;  "  Like  two  men  tread- 
ing against  each  other,  feet  to  feet.''  And  this  opposite  relation  thej 
may  retain  forever.  Thus,  Heaven  and  Hell  are  both  eteraal ;  and  at 
the  same  time  universal  obedience  is  rendered  to  the  Lord  of  hosts, 
from  all  worlds  and  all  dominions. 

If  now,  it  be  particularly  observed,  that  eternal  progreeeion  upon 
this  principle  is  also  a  truth,  and  not  at  all,  as  I  can  see,  contrary  to 
the  principles  of  Swedenborg,  then,  to  what  a  height,  in  the  far  distant 
eternity,  may  the  hells  eventually  attain !  All  outward  hostility  having 
ceased,  and  peace  and  universal  obedience  being  established,  they  may, 
hi  some  fer  off  stage  of  theii*  progress,  get  to  exceed,  in  mere  quietness 
and  happiness,  many  good  people's  present  idea  of  heaven.  JBut  yet,  . 
self-love  being  still  the  ruling  principle,  to  the  heavens  they  wonM 
fbrever  look  black  and  ugly.  It  would  still  be  hell,  and  by  no  poesi-  ■ 
bility  conJd  hell  and  heaven  ever  ming^le.    They  must  forever  retain 

tbmr  jrespectively  opposite  re\a^oii%.  i 
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Is  such  a  progress  of  the  hells  denied  ?  Is  it  contrary  to  the  prin- 
cijjles  of  Swedenborg  ?  I  think  not.  At  least,  I  am  not  alone  in  my 
opinion,  bnt  sustained  by  good  New  Church  writers.  In  addition  to 
the  above  extract  from  H.  J.,  in  the  Eepository,  I  find  the  following 
in  Parsons'  "Essays :"  "It  is  therefore  obvious  that  the  condition  of 
the  whole^  of  all  the  human  race  considered  as  one^  must  be  constantly 
and  eternally  imjpromTig.  ...  As  the  heavens  grow  in  their 
perfection,  the  earths  receive  through  them  more  fully  of  the  divine 
life,  for  the  heavens  are  the  mediums  through  which  that  life  passes  ; 
and  thus  improvement,  etemcd  progress^  is  the  constant  law  of  the  uni- 
verse:'—Pp.  129, 130. 

But  why  quote  human  authority  for  what  is  so  evidently  the  intui- 
tion of  the  enlarged  soul,  and  the  constant  asseverations,  at  least  in 
principle,  of  Swedenborg?  Now  then,  let  any  man  conjecture  what 
eterncU  progression,  even  in  the  hells — even  on  a  principle  of  self- 
love — must  arrive  at?  But  as  the  heavens  are  eternally  progressing 
too,  their  relative  distance,  as  well  as  opposite  relations,  may  and  must 
be  always  the  same. 

And  here,  I  say,  is  a  consolation  for  the  devout  and  benevolent 
mind.  Why  sTundd  we  be  oppressed  with  theories  of  the  universe 
vtrhich  are  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  eternal  Divine  action,  and  ob- 
Jtructing  to  the  way  of  faith  ? 

It  is  possible  that  I  have  erred  in  the  matter  of  the  external,  uni- 
versal obedience  of  the  hells,  but  at  all  events,  there  seems  no  reason 
io  doubt  eternal  progression  as  the  law  of  the  universe:  If  there  a/re^ 
ihen,  to  be  slight  reactions  in  the  nature  of  open  hostili^,  more  or  less, 
eternally  against  the  heavens  (though  a  sphere  of  setflove  in  active 
>bedience  may  constitute  reaction  enough  to  preserve  the  equilibrium), 
jtill,  by  the  law  of  progression,  how  must  they  forever  continue  to  de- 
^-ease,  and  also  the  like  hostilities  among  the  evil  themselves,  with  one 
mother;  and  to  what  a  height  of  external  harmony  must  the  hells 
ultimately  attain?  Let  every  man  settle  this  thinking  for  himself.  I 
lim  to  take  away  no  necessary  restraint  upon  the  conscience,  but  only 
io  present  the  best  possible  view  of  the  New  Church  theory,  on  a  sub- 
ject of  so  great  magnitude  and  importance.  Satisfied  I  am,  that  it  is 
lecessary,  to  win  many  souls  who  still  stand  aloof,  repulsed  by  absurd- 
ities and  monstrosities  which  need  not  at  all  enter  into  the  system. 
3nch  a  hell,  with  its  comparative  miseries,  forever  and  forever  distanc- 
ing the  heavens,  and  turned  into  opposite  relations  against  them,  is 
terrible  enough  to  any  pure-minded  man  who  wishes  to  be  delivered 
from  self-love,  the  root  of  all  evil ;  and  for  those  who  need  more  ter- 
rors, they  will  probably  find  them  in  the  appearances  of  truth,  and  in 
the  perverted  views  of  their  own  sensual  mmds.  And  for  those  who 
finally  come  into  hell,  if  it  is  their  heaven — all  the  heaven  they  can 
conceive  or  imagine,  then,  on  the  score  of  liberality,  why  is  it  not  li- 
beral enough  for  all  ?  But  let  none  forget  the  intense  and  protracted 
sufferings  which  the  most  wicked  will  have  to  pass  through,  ere  they 
are  stripped  of  all  their  apparent  and  remaining  goods  and  truths,  and 
prepared  for  that  settledness  and  rest  of  infernal  life^  which,  oxn^t  luc^ 
shock  and  borrify  every  truly  rational  man.    0\i,\iON?  dio  iBti'^  ^onsspoa 
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heavens  stand  in  hrisht  array  one  above  the  oUier,  bidding  ns  beware 
of  the  opposite  deptbs,  forever  distant  and  forever  hopeless  I 

(TobtcondudidinournixtJ 


ARTICLE  n. 


THE  MIND  AN  ORGANIC  YESSEL-AND  DEDUCTIONS  THENCE. 

Thb  mind  is,  in  many  respects^^treated  as  a  vessel  of  indefinite  ca- 
pacity and  power  of  expansion.  .  !Cnowledge  is  therefore  crowded  into 
it,  as  if  the  greatest  possible  quantity  were  die  greatest  possible  good; 
and  as  ifl  too,  it  could  not  be  weakened  or  exhausted  by  the  process. 
But  mind  is  in  no  sense  a  bin  or  elastic  bag  whose  chief  function  is  to 
receive,  retain,  and,  at  some  future  period,  reproduce  just  what  it  had 
received ;  and  whenever  it  is,  in  any  respect,  treated  as  such,  it  is 
abused. 

Yet  mind  isj  most  emphatically,  a  vessel ;  and,  as  such,  <Hie  of  its 
most  natural  and  important  offices  is  to  reoeim.  So  is  the  body  a 
vessel.  So  are  each  and  all  the  organs  and  members  of  the  body. 
So  are  each  and  all  of  the  bones,  muscles,  ligaments,  tendons,  mem- 
branes, arteries^  veins  and  nerves,  nay  and  component  fibres  also  and 
elementary  fibrils  of  these.  In  fact  there  is  nothing  belonging  to  the 
body,  however  complex,  or  however  simple  and  nunute,  mat  is  not, 
in  some  sense,  a  vessel.  And  thus,  not  only  the  complex  heart,  stom- 
ach,  lungs,  and  so  on,  are  vessels,  but  they  are  entirely  coinposed  of 
vessels;  and  these  component  vessels  also  are  made  up  of^simpler 
vessels ;  and  so  on  till  we  arrive  at  those  extremely  attenuated  recipi- 
ents and  conductors  of  the  ^^  spirituous  fluid''  or  ^^  animal  spirits.'^ 
Thus  the  body  is  a  vessel  from  its  highest  and  inmost  substance  and 
nature  to  its  outmost  form  and  unity  of  being. 

But  the  body  is  an  organic  vessel ;  a  limnffj  ever-acting,  and,  as  it 
were,  self-acting,  self-adjusting  vessel.  And  it  is  so  different  from  an 
inor^mic  bin  or  bag,  that  nothing  which  it  properly  receives  is  ever 
reproduced  exactly  such  as  it  was  when  received.  And  here  lies  the 
difference  between  an  or^mic  vessel  and  an  inorganic  one ;  namely, 
an  organic  vessel  is  a  living  vessel,  and  receives  for  the  sake  of  or- 
ganic nourishment  and  development.  In  other  words  it  receives  in 
obedience  to  the  call  of  that  inward  architect — its  formative  agent; 
and  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  material  for  continuing  and  perfect- 
ing the  mecnamsm  of  the  community  of  parts  of  which  it  is  the  com- 
plex unit.  On  the  contrary,  an  inorganic  vessel  is  dead,  and  receives 
only  for  the  purpose  of  storage  or  protection,  for  a  time,  and  then  to 
give  up. 

Agam,  that  which  is  received  into  an  organic  vessel,  becomes  itself 
organic,  becomes  in  fact  a  part  of  the  vessel  itself;  thus  it  loses  its 
identitj  and  becomes  wholly  changed  in  its  nature. 
And  mind  is  an  organic  vefiscH^  Aiki^  thft  body^  only  on  a  different 
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ne.  It  has  also,  like  the  body,  its  infinite  yarietr  of  oreanic  parts, 
d  what  the  mind  receives  is  designed  also  to  be  ohangea  into  mind| 
what  is  taken  into  the  body  is  designed  to  be  changed  into  body, 
d,  as  that  which  is  received  into  the  stomach,  if  iinadqptedj  cannot 
iome  successively  chyme,  chyle,  blood  and  body,  but  remains  a 
ivy  and  undigested  weight,  perhaps  poison,  and  thus  a  source  of 
ease  and  paralysis  or  death  ;  so  those  things  which  are  rudely  and 
latnrally  forced  into  the  moral  or  intellectual  stomach,  without 
;ard  to  fitness  or  adaptation,  are  a  noxious  burden,  and  serve  to 
Gtken  and  paralyze,  rather  than  to  nourish  and  invigorate  the  men- 
oiganism. 

^jol  inorganic  vessel  receives  only  from  without.  An  organic  vessel 
eives  both  from  within  and  from  without.  There  is  an  mflux  both 
m  the  world  of  matter  and  from  the  world  of  spirit.  The  body  re- 
ves  what  is  called  food  from  the  world  without;  and  life  nows 
wn  from  the  world  above  or  within,  and  converts  this  food,  if  adorn- 
,  into  organic  structure ;  as  the  architect  or  builder  within  a  temple 
ms  and  moulds  the  boards,  the  laths,  the  plaster,  and  so  on,  into 
\  beautifully  finished  ceilings  and  walls  of  the  various  apartments, 
this  double  influx  and  the  relation  of  the  one  to  the  other,  are 
intifriUy  illustrated  by  the  various  organs  of  the  body.  The  red 
od,  which  is  the  material  soul  of  the  bMv,  flows  from  the  heart  into 
paa*ts  of  the  body.  In  fact  every  member,  orsan  and  vessel  is  nu- 
iTously  permeated  with  arteries  that  convey  £is  blood.  But  the 
eries  are  rendered  capable  of  receiving  this  fluid  of  life,  and  of 
nsporting  it,  by  having  their  walls  as  thickly  interlaced  with  vessels 
It  convey  a  purer  blood.  The  coats  of  these  latter  vessels,  again, 
>  closely  interwoven  with  extremely  subtle  and  delicate  fibres  or 
rillffi,  through  which  darts  a  still  higher  and  more  sublimated  fluid, 
material  soul,  namely,  the  "  animd  spirits"  or  "  spirituous  fluid,** 
unending  from  the  minute  cortical  spherules  of  the  brain.  Thus, 
lile  the  mouth,  the  stomach  and  the  intestines  are  receiving  the 
)6S  materials  from  the  world  without,  which  are  adapted  as  food, 
d  are  digesting  them  into  chyme  and  chyle,  that  they  may  eventu- 
y  b§  converted  into  the  organic  substance  of  the  body,  these  organs 
\  receiving  from  the  heart  and  the  brain,  or  the  world  within,  the 
^eral  degrees  of  physical  life  that  gives  them  the  power  to  perform 
8  o£Sce. 

But  the  alimentary  canal  is  only  a  grosser  and  more  ultimate  rep- 
mutative  of  every  other  organ  and  vessel  of  the  body ;  each  of 
licb,  however  complex  or  simple,  receives  two  kinds  of  influx  ;— 
meljr,  a  grosser  one  from  without  or  below  itself,  and  a  purer  one. 
lich  is  as  a  soul  to  the  former,  from  within  or  above  itself.  As  food 
various  kinds  is  received  into  the  alimentary  canal,  the  blood  is  re- 
ved  into  the  arteries ;  tlie  nervous  fluid  into  the  nerves,  and  the 
imal  spirits  into  the  more  minute  fibres  or  fibrils.  And,  as  the  ali* 
mtary  canal  has  arteries  interlacing  its  walls,  that  it  may  receive  a 
;her,  purer  and  more  interior  influx,  namely,  the  red  blood,  which 
as  its  formative  soul ;  so  each  of  the  arteries  constituting  Uie  sub- 
nee  of  this  canal;  is,  in  a  similar  manner,  %xxvp^^s~^l  ^3b%Ti^9\ 
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logher  order  of  vesselB,  of  which  the  walk  of  the  artery  are  mainly 
ffomposed, — ^with  a  still  purer  and  more  intericxr  influx.  And  the  law 
)a  the  same  in  r^iard  to  the  nenres,  the  fibrea  and  t)ie  fihrille. 
'  Thus  the  ibrmatiye  soul  or  life-principle  of  each  veBsel,  is  at  the 
ilime  time,  as  it  were,  both  an  internal  and  an  external  inflnx.  It  is 
internal  in  relation  to  the  vessel  in  the  next  degree  below,  and  exte^ 
nal  in  relation  to  that  of  the  next  degree  above.  Thna  it  is  bolh  the 
loaterial  soul  or  life  to  hMd^  and  the  material  substance  from  which 
a  higher  degree  of  the  organism  ia  btUU.  As,  for  example,  it  is  not 
the  blood  that  forms  the  arterv,  which  is  its  vessel  and  habitation;  it 
is  a  higher  influx  that  does  this,  which  uses  the  blood  as  material  or 
fneans.  80,  respectivelpr,  of  the  vessels  of  all  the  other  d^nrees.  The 
highest  type  of  ftmnation,  of  growth  or  creation,  is  the  Divine  Love 
flowii^  into  the  highest  and  most  interior  oiganic  substance  of  man. 
And  thus  the  Divine  Love,  through  the  medium  of  successivdy  lower 
ai^d  grosser  formations,  which  are  but  most  wonderful  evolutiona  of 
its  own  substance,  creates  for  itself  a  ladder  by  which  it  descends  to 
the  lowest  forms  of  nature. 

And  this  is  the  order  of  creation, — of  all  argamo  creation,  whether 
of  mind  or  of  matter.  The  body,  in  every  particular,  corresponds  to 
mind  in  its  organic  structure.  It  is  in  fact  an  exact  image  and  ul- 
timate form  of  mind.  Bather,  it  is  mind  descended  and  eiriBting  in 
a  grosser  degree  and  on  a  lower  plane ;  yet  not,  by  any  meana,  mind 
soeh  as  it  is  when  it  has  ascended — ^when  it  has  become  developed  in 
ito  higher  degrees — ^when  it  has  become  heaven  in  a  lesser  form; 
Body  is  only  a  temporary  out-birth,  or  material  manifestation  of 
mind ;  and  when  it  perishes,  it  does  so  because  mind  has  ^^  risen.'' 

We  may  therefore  derive  lessons  of  infinite  importance,  in  regard 
to  the  organic  structure  and  growth  of  the  mind,  from  the  organic 
structure  and  growth  of  the  body — its  lowest  manifestation.  The 
body  is  on  our  own  natural  plane,  and  may  furnish,  so  to  speak,  mate- 
rial vessels,  into  which  higher  mental  and  spiritual  truths  may  flow, 
aa  into  their  proper  ultimate  forms.  Indeed,  such  vessels  become  as 
teeming  eartns^  in  which  spiritual  ideas  may  germinate,  take  root  and 
rise  upward  toward  heaven.  They  are  as  the  literal  sense  of  the 
Word,  which  is  the  basis  and  continent  of  all  the  higher  spiritn^ 
senses.  A  natural  principle  or  natural  law  is  but  the  ultimate  and 
corresponding  form  of  a  spiritual  principle  or  law. 

In  tne  formation  and  growth  of  the  oody,  it  is  evident  from  what 
has  been  said,  that  two  kinds  of  influx  are  necessary,  namely,  an  in- 
ternal and  an  external  one.  That  the  internal  influx  is  the  formative 
life ;  and  the  external  influx,  the  material  out  of  which  this  interior 
potent  architect  constructs  the  organism.  We  have  seen  that  this  for- 
mative life  or  soul  is  a  difierent  miid  in  every  degree  of  the  body  and 
requires  difierent  external  material  to  operate  upon  and  build  from. 
That  it  is  the  red  blood  in  the  lowest  de^ee ;  that  it  is  then  succes- 
sively tiie  white  blood,  the  nervous  fiuid  ana  the  animal  spirits ;  which 
last  IS  the  highest  material  soul.  And  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
eacb^  lower  degree  contains  in  fulness  all  the  higher  degrees,  as  the 
letter  oi  the  Word  ia  the  QonJ&neait  oi  ^  >i!ti^  tii\^^  oonaes  of  the 
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Word,  tbe  latter  being  contained  in  the  former  as  in  a  Teasel.  Urns 
the  r^d  blood  is  the  basis  and  continent  of  all  the  higher  and  purer 
flnids  which  simnltaneonsly  exist  in  it;  the  white  bloM  also  contains 
dl  the  degrees  above  it ;  and  so  on  to  the  highest  which  is  the  inmost 
material  sonl  of  all.  And  so  also  of  their  vessels.  All  tiie  higher 
d^rees  exist  in  the  artery,  which  is  in  fact  made  np  of  them.  AJP 
above  the  artery  are  foond  in  the  purer  blood-vessel ;  and  so  of  th^ 
rest,  the  highest  being  only  the  simplest  fibre. 

Thus  the  fiist  essence  or  germ  of  life,  descends  as  by  a  ladder  intd 
the  nltimates  of  nature,  it  successively  building,  as  it  were,  its  owli 
nmdles  of  descent,  according  to  an  organic  law  inherent  in  its  ewn 
nature.  It  is  derived  from  the  Divine  Love.  It  commences  the  work 
of  formation  in  the  male  mind.*  With  this  love  as  its  soul  and  pow^ 
er,  it  weaves  vessel  after  vessel  of,  successively  more  and  more  com* 
plex  degrees,  and  out  of  successively  grosser  and  grosser  material, — 
which  is,  at  every  step,  received  as  i/nto  a  veeed^  from  witlifmt  itself,— » 
till  it  has  built  for  itself,  or  has  ultimated  itself  in,  a  natural  body,  and 
is  bom  into  the  world. 

There  exists,  then,  in  the  body,  a  system  of  ormnic  mechanism, 
whose  formative  power  is  that  recipient  principle  <h  life  which  is  Uie 
commencement  of  the  first  germ  of  being  ajid  which  carries  on  the 
work  <^  formation  to  the  end.  For  this  principle,  constantly  receiving 
its  power  to  act  from  the  Lord, — and  just  as  really  and  fully  so  as  W4 
receive  power  to  love,  think  and  act  from  Him — ^is  capable,  by  means- 
of  its  organic  machinei^,  of  breaking  up  and  reducmg  to  a  proper 
consistence  the  inorganic  material,  which  is  received  as  food,  ana  of 
converting  the  same  into  organic  fluids,  and  thence  into  living  fibre. 
And  all  that  we  can  do,  as  rational  heings,  for  ourselves,  or  for  otibers, 
towards  this  work  of  organic  formation,  is  to  furnish,  in  proper  adap- 
tation, the  external  material  or  food.  8hould  we  attempt,  iy  our 
reaeon^  to  do  more  than  this,  we  should  only  embarrass  the  r^al  archi* 
tect  of  the  organism,  and  thus  retard  the  work.  We  are  not  permit*' 
ted  to  enter  £e  temple.  We  are  not  needed  there.  It  is  too  holy  a 
plmee  for  perverted  or  pervertable  reason.  Infallible  instinct  only  pl<e> 
iddes  there.  All  the  reason  in  the  universe  could  not  form  even  the 
simplest  particle  of  organic  substance.  Season  can  build  only  artifi- 
cial mechanism,  which  is  as  much  inferior  to  organic  mechanism  a6 
Daan  is  inferior  to  God. 

After  the  formative  principle  of  body  has  descended  fully  to  nlti- 
mates— has  built  an  earth,  as  it  were,  as  a  basis  and  footstool — ^the 
formative  principle  of  mind  which,  at  the  birth  of  the  body,  is  still  in 
the  germ,  commences  the  construction  of  that  ladder  which  is  destined 
to  reach  to  heaven — ^in  fact  to  become  a  heaven — ^and  by  oigimio  law0' 
exactly  corresponding  to  those  by  which  the  material  organism,  or 
natural  body  was  formed.  The  oitler  of  development  is  now  seemini^ 
Iy  changed,  though  essentially  the  same.  The  mind  is  formed  ni 
(ueending  degrees  as  the  body  was  in  descending  d^ees ;  as,  first  tiid 
Qatural  mind,  then  the  spiritual,  and  last  the  celestial  degree. 
—————— —  I  - 

•Seer.  ai2.  6S4. 
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Bat  when  we  regard  the  body  as  the  lowest  ultimate  or  material 
degree  of  the  same  harmonious  unit  of  being,  is  not  each  of  the  other 
degrees  formed  in  a  similar  and  corresponding  manner?  Does  not 
the  formatiye  force  of  each  degree  come  aown  as  from  above,  or  from 
miMny  weaving  its  snccessively  grosser  and  more  complex  vessels, 
till  it  lias  descended  to  the  ultimate  form  or  body,  as  it  were,  of  that 
d^reet  And  thus  is  not  the  order  of  development  in  each  of  the 
d^rees  of  mind,  as  well  as  in  that  of  body,  trom  within  outward! 
Yet  when  we  consider  all  the  degrees  in  relation  to  each  other,  the 
<Hrder  is  from  beneath  upward,  or  from  without  inward.  As,  first  the 
body  is  formed ;  then,  upon  or  within  thi^  as  basis,  or  earth,  the  nata- 
ral,  afterwards  the  spiritual,  and  last  the  celestial  degree  of  the  mind. 
And  the  reason  why  each  degree  is  formed  from  within  outward,  or 
from  above  downward,  is  because  the  power  that  forms,  descends 
from  above — ^from  the  Lord ;  and  descends  by  successively  creating 
its  own  organic  mediums  of  descent.  This  power  cannot  heyin  in  ulti- 
xnates,  neither  can  it  form  a  superior,  before  it  has  formed  the  corres- 
ponding inferior  degree  as  basis  or  foundation  to  rest  upon.  An  earth 
must  be  created  before  a  heaven  can  rise  from  it ;  yet  the  power  to 
create  the  earth  must  descend  from  above,  and  this  through  successive 
mediums. 

But  our  main  object  was  to  show  that  mind  is,  in  each  of  its  de- 
grees, an  ultimate  reoiment  organic  vessel  of  the  power  that  forms  it, 
as  the  body  is.  And  tins  seems  to  be  sufficiently  plain  from  analogy 
and  correspondence,  when  we  look  at  the  subject  by  the  reflected 
light  of  the  true  mechanism  of  the  body.  The  Lord  is  architect  of 
both  body  and  mind,  and  by  the  same  laws  and  by  corresponding 
means.  But  He  never  creates  any  thing  without  means.  And  these 
means,  as  we  have  seen,  are,  in  their  most  general  sense,  an  inflox 
from  within  or  above,  filled  with  life  and  power  from  Him  as  its  soul ; 
and  an  infiux  from  without  or  below.  Both  of  these  kinds  of  influx 
are  absolutely  indispensable  to  organic  development  or  growth  of  any 
sort.  And  uie  mind  is  in  no  way  an  exception  to  the  rule.  There 
must  be  an  architect  of  mind,  and  it  is  equally  necessary  that  there 
should  be  material  from  which  to  form  mind. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact,  and  one  worthy  of  especial  notice,  that  the 
infiuxes  of  which  we  sj^eak  are  mutually  dependent  upon  each  other. 
The  one  cannot  exist  without  the  other.  The  influx  of  the  blood  into 
the 'heart  and  arteries,  for  example,  ceases  when  a  purer  and  more 
interior  influx  fails  to  give  the  required  life  and  energy  to  the  walls 
of  these  vessels.  So,  also,  if  the  external  influx  stops,  the  internal  one 
stops  or  is  withdrawn.  Thus  the  mind,  the  body,  and  every  other 
decree  of  being,  is  capable  of  receiving  an  influx  from  without,  because 
it  has  one  from  within.  And  it  cannot  receive  from  within,  unless  it 
receives  from  without.  Heaven  cannot  exist  without  the  earth  ;  nor 
the  earth  without  heaven.  THie  internal  sense  of  the  Word  is  as 
essential  to  give  it  life  and  power,  as  the  external  is  to  give  it  form, 
direction,  and  determination. 

The  internal  influx  of  mind  is,  in  its  purest  and  inmost  degree,  the 
IHyme  Love^  and  is  therefore  pex{^\>.   An^  \*\i^  \^^^  ^t&t^  of  the  men- 


al  organism  is  that  which  is  most  receptive  of  this  Loto.  But  this 
late  of  receptivity  depends  very  much  upon  whut  is  received  into  die 
nind  from  without  the  mind,  as  from  instruction,  sphere,  influenee ; 
or  though  the  exercise  of  thought  and  affection  is  an  indispensable 
ondition  of  mental  receptivity,  jet  does  not  this  exercise  depend 
ao6t  essentially  upon  what  the  mind  receives  from  without  itself  as 
easels  or  mediums  of  an  interior  life  or  stimulus.  There  is  no  sight 
irtihout  an  object  to  be  seen,  though  the  power  is  in  the  eye,  and  will 
leecend  as  it  were  to  ultimates  just  as  soon  as  the  object  is  presented. 

TlinB  the  mind  is  not  only  an  organic  vessel,  but  it  is  a  vessel  whose 
ofMntied  existence  cmd  develcpmerU  depend  upon  a  double  influx — 
^ne  fit)m  the  Lord  within,  and  the  other  from  the  world  without.  The 
atter  consists  of  all  that  is  received  through  the  external  senses  and 
Iso  of  the  various  means  of  education. 

We  have  not  pursued  these  inquiries  from  an  idle  curiosi^,  or  from 
.  love  of  what  some  may  r^ard,  perhaps,  as  philosophical  or  trans- 
endental  subtilties.  The  view  of  mind  as  an  argcmte  vessel,  which 
re  have  presented,  if  true,  is  of  incalculable  importance  both  to  reli- 
ion  and  to  education.  There  are  many  interesting  and  important 
[eductions  derived  from  it 

The  fibres^  of  the  mind,  when  in  an  orderly  state  of  development, 
nay  be  regarded  as  all  lying  in  certain  directions  and  with  certain 
Lxed  and  specific  relations  to  each  other.  Thev  all  open  upward  to- 
vards  the  Lord  from  whom  they  descend,  similarly  perhaps  as  the 
ibres  of  the  body  descend  from  the  brain.  But  it  is  the  quaUfy  of 
he  affections  and  ihougTvta  that  determines  the  direction  and  arrange- 
aenX  of  these  fibres.  It  is  so  in  childhood  and  youth.  It  is  most 
specially  so  in  manhood,  when  a  perversion  of  the  rational  principle 
s  capable  of  twisting  them  out  of  T)lace  and  out  of  their  true  relations 
0  each  other  and  to  the  source  of  life. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  sa^n^  that  it  is  of  little  consequence  what  a 
^rson  hdievee^  provided  he  is  sincere  ;  that  if  he  is  honest  and  sincere 
Q  his  motives  and  intentions,  his  case  will  be  a  happy  one  in  the 
ther  life.  But  happiness  depends  entirely  vpon  our  relation  to  the 
^jord  /  and  this  relation  depends  upon  the  state  of  our  organic  struo- 
ure  ;  and  this  again,  as  we  have  seen,  upon  the  quality  of  the  affec- 
Lons  and  thoughts,  which  determines  the  direction  and  arrangement 
f  the  mental  fibres.  There  are  two  opposite  loves,  namely,  the  love 
f  the  Lord  and  of  the  neighbor,  ana  the  love  of  self  and  of  the 
rorld.  K  the  former  reigns  and  the  latter  is  in  subordination,  the 
iganism  is  in  order,  and  is  consequently  open  to  receive,  in  an  un- 
lerverted  state,  the  internal  or  Divine  influx.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
be  latter  reigns  and  the  former  is  in  subjection,  the  whole  organism 
i  distorted,  the  fibres  are  twisted  round,  as  it  were,  in  an  opposite  di- 
ection.  Now,  the  more  one  persuades  himself  that,  while  in  this 
bate,  while  he  is  pursuing  the  objects  of  self-love  without  regard  to 
lie  good  of  the  neighbor — ^perhaps  to  his  injury — he  is  doing  right, 

*  WheneTer  we  apply  terms  beloogiog  to  the  body  to  the  ndnd,  we  use  them  in  the  aeiiBe 
r  oomspoiideiice. 
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iB  indeed  Berving  the  Lord ;  he  is  only  nourishing  and  strengtheniiM 
tie  distorted  orgamsm  f  be  is  only  rendering  it  more  and  more  diffi- 
cult to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  iTeither  his  seeming  sin- 
oerity  nor  his  ignorance  can  stop  or  turn  the  direction  of  the  mental 
jftbres,  when  it  is  his  selfioli  endsj  his  perverted  affections  and  ihougUs 
that  not  only  give  them  this  perverted  direction,  but  hold  them  and 
oonstandy  stren{]|then  them  in  it.  As  well  might  ignorance  of  the 
evil  or  sincerity  in  the  belief  of  its  harmlessness,  remove  a  cancer,  or 
otherwise  prevent  its  injurious  organic  effects.  A  person's  case  is 
only  the  more  hopeless  when,  in  the  love  of  doins  wrong,  he  is  under 
the  deceitful  persuasion  that  he  is  in  the  love  of  doing  right.  All  the 
fibres  of  the  mind  that  have  been  formed  and  strengthened  in  a  dis- 
torted and  perverted  direction,  have  got  to  go  through  the  painful 
process  of  being  taken  up,  so  to  speak,  one  by  one,  and  twistea  round 
into  their  right  direction,  before  the  light  and  heat  of  the  Divine 
Love  can  enter  into  them,  and  warm  and  expand  them  into  true  life 
and  thus  a  heavenly  state.*  A  moral  weakness,  a  strong  hereditarj 
propensity,  or  a  sudden  and  uncontrollable  ebulition  of  passion,  may 
feaa  one  to  commit  an  act,  at  which,  in  his  unexcited  state,  ail  his 
'  moral  principles  revolt,  and  of  which  he  afterwards  deeply  repents; 
and  of  which  indeed  he  as  often  repents  as  ho  is  left  to  commit  the 
act,  diough  it  be  ^^  seventy  times  seven,''  This  has  a  very  different 
effect  upon  the  mental  organism  from  what  it  does  to  commit  the 
same  act  under  the  persuasion  or  delusion  that  it  is  right  so  to  do. 
The  latter  is  the  greater,  perhaps  the  '^  unpardonable  sin/'  because  of 
die  depth  with  which  it  enters  the  heart  of  the  argcmism^  and  the  dis- 
ordered, it  may  be,  unalterable  structural  change  it  works  there. 
There  is  nothing  but  this  change,  this  irremediable  perversion  or  in- 
fection of  the  organism,  that  can  render  a  sin  unpardonable,  that  is,  a 
mental  disease  incurable.  As  a  man  thinks  in  his  hearty  so  is  Le ; 
that  is,  such  is  his  spiritual  constitution ;  such  is  the  state  and  nature 
of  his  vital  organic  structure  as  a  recipient  vessel. 

The  Lord  can  forgive  sin  only  so  far  as  the  spiritual  organism  can 
receive  good  from  !Him ;  this  can  receive  good  only  in  proportion  as 
it  is  in  a  state  of  true  order ;  that  is,  in  a  state  to  love^  thinks  and  do 
good.  And  just  so  fast  as  the  organism  comes  into  this  state,  sin  is 
forgiven,  and  "  is  remembered  no  more  against  the  subject  of  it  for- 
ever." 

A  pardonable  sin  is  a  moral  organic  disease  that  affects  only  tlie 
externals,  as  it  were,  of  the  mental  organism,  and  is  therefore  curable. 
An  unpardonable  sin  is  one  that  has  so  far  vitiated  a  vital  organ  of  the 
mind  as  to  be  incurable.  A  disease,  in  the  mental  heart,  for  example, 
or  in  the  mental  brain  or  lungs,  is  so  Interior  an  evil,  it  so  affects  the 
vital  apparatus  of  being,  it  so  perverts  or  diverts  the  interior  higher 
influx  of  life  from  the  Lord,  that  it  is  beyond  the  reach  or  remedy  of 
even  Divine  Efficacy.  Such  is  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  which 
is  the  sin  of  deceit,  or  hypocrisy  in  spiritual  things.    Such  *'  deceit,'' 

*  Swedenbovf  somewhere  speaks  of  similar  painful  operations  or  experiences  in  the  world 
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wedenborg  says,  ^^  is  as  poison  which  infects  and  destroyB  with  infer- 
al  venom,  for  it  goes  through  the  whole  mind  even  to  its  intwiors  ;'* 
it  kills  every  thing  of  faith  and  charity ;"  ^^  it  destroys  remains^  and 
id6  every  thing  that  is  really  human  in  man."    Thus  man  becomee 

devil — which  is  the  exact  opposite  of  what  he  was  designed  to  be, 
nd  of  what  it  has  been  the  constant  effort  of  the  Divine  i^rovidence 
>  make  him  ever  since  ho  was  born  ;  not  because  he  has  done  infernal 
lings,  and  the  Lord  is  therefore  unwilling  to  forgive  him;  not  because 
e  has,  in  external  act,  disobeyed  a  law  and  thus  rendered  hinuielf 
worthy  of  condemnation — but  because  he  has  laved  infernal  thingSi 
od  has  thus  so  changed  the  orgcmic  structure  of  his  spiritual  bein^ 
lat  he  is  now  argan'^ally  incapable  of  loving  heavenly  things.  It  la 
le  fux^re  of.  his  spiritual  organism — which  is,  as  it  were,  the  me- 
[lanism  of  his  love  as  architect,  whether  good  or  evil — that  makes  a 
lan  an  an^el  or  a  devil.  A  devil  is  a  devil,  because  he  is  so  in  the 
ary  organism.  Omnipotence  cannot  change  this  organism  from  an 
Lfernafto  a  heavenly  one ;  Omnipotence  cannot  pudon,  therefore, 
iless  there  is  interrud  soundness  enough  to  be  the  nucleus  of  as  it 
ere  a  new  web  of  life — of  a  life  of  constant  and  sincere  repentance, 
nd  an  effort  to  love  to  do  good.  But  if  even  this  nudeus  does  not  ez- 
t,  what  can  possibly  prevent  that  man  should  be  in  eternal  damna- 
on  or  love  of  evil,  which  is  the  only  delight  of  which  the  perverted 
ature  of  his  organism  is  capable  ? 

And  does  not  this  view  of  mind  show  the  utter  hopelessness  of  a 
nal  restoration  to  heavenly  happiness?  A  devil  is  a  devil  because 
e  is  so  ifvraughotU  his  entire  system;  because  he  is  so  in  the  very 
rganio  svbstomce  of  his  mental  bones,  his  mental  muscles,  arteries, 
er^es,  fibres,  nay,  and  the  mental  fluids  that  fill  and  permeate  these 
essels.  Every  thing  in  him  is  an  organic  form  of  evil,  and  a  recipient 
essel  of  evil.  Every  thing  in  him  loves  evil  and  its  delights,  and 
links  and  desires  only  evil  continually.  It  is  true,  there  is  a  region 
f  mind  above  the  power  and  reach  of  all  hereditary  perversion  or 
ontamination.  But  this  is  a  decree  that  must  forever  remain  in  the 
lerm  or  "  closed,"  for  want  of  the  proper  conditions  for  its  develop- 
lent  It  is  the  precious  jewel  in  the  inmost  of  a  series  of  boxes 
rhich  cannot  be  opened  till  all  the  rest  have  been  opened.  It  is  like 
be  precious  seed  upon  a  rock,  shrivelled  by  the  scorching  rays  of  a 
irazen  sun.  Eather  it  is  like  one  buried  deep  among  the  roots  and 
ccumulated  loam  of  generations  of  poisonous  plants.  It  must  forever 
emain  only  a  germ^  because  the  proper  conditions  for  its  development 
Qust  remain  forever  impossible.  It  is  the  development  of  this  inter- 
lal  degree  of  mind  that  constitutes  angelic  being ;  and  as  really  so, 
s  it  is  the  development,  not  of  the  egg,  but  of  the  germ  in  the  e^ 
hat  forms  the  bird.  And  how  can  this  germ  ever  be  develop^ 
lowever  sound  and  above  decay  it  may  be  in  itself,  if  the  egg,  which 
3  its  continent  and  basis,  is  rotten  ?  !No,  there  can  be  no  restoration  of 
he  devils  in  hell,  any  more  than  a  body  that  has  perished  can  be  res- 
ored.  For  the  first  hope  of  restoration  must  emanate  from  a  desi^e^ 
lowever  feeble,  of  tha;t  which  is  good;  and  then  this  desire  must 
;radnally,  by  the  slow  proceBS  of  growth,  change  tk^  eiii\AX^  ot^gffASSo^ 
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from  a  diabolical  to  an  angelic  one.  Bat  all  hope  is  cast  off  by  the 
fact  that  the  organism  is  wholly  incapable  of  even  this  feeble  desire. 
The  last  avenue  of  influx  from  above  is  self-closed.  The  evil  in  hell 
are  in  such  a  state  of  total  inversion  that  the  Lord  is  to  them  as  the 
never  rising  sun  of  an  eternal  winter. 

We  are  likewise  taught  by  our  subject  how  necessarily  slow  and 
progressive  must  be  the  work  of  re^neration.  For  regeneration  is 
also  an  organic  change,  and  an  organic  growth  and  development.  An 
instantaneous  conversion  from  evil  to  good,  is  an  instantaneous  de- 
struction of  an  infernal  being  and  creation  of  an  heavenly  one.  Just 
as  if  a  diseased  and  sickly  body  could  be  removed,  and  a  sound  and 
healthy  one  created  in  its  place  without  the  organic  processes  of 
nourishment  and  growth.  • 

This  view  of  mind  also  enables  us  to  understand  the  nature  of  he- 
reditary evil,  and  the  infinite  difference  between  a  propensity  to  evil 
and  confirmed  evil.  Confirmed  evil  is  actual  evil.  It  is  an  actually 
vitiated  organism.  There  is  in  the  seed  a  propensity  to  become  a 
plant.  But  this  propensity  is  not  a  plant,  and  becomes  one  only  un- 
der those  circumstances  and  conditions  which  call  it  forth  into  an  ad- 
ing,  working,  huilding  principle.  Then  a  plant,  and  a  specific  plant, 
becomes  the  ultimate  form  or  manifestation  of  this  propensity ;  that 
is,  this  propensity  puts  on  organic  actuality,  and  becomes  a  positive 
individual  being.  It  is  something  so  with  hereditary  evil.  This  evil 
is  but  a  tendency,  and  thus  impotent  and  harmless,  till  circumstances 
and  infiuences  call  it  into  action,  when  it  begins  to  be  developed  into 
an  organic  form  and  recipient  vessel. 

We  are  also  taught  by  our  subject  how  far  God  is  from  being  an 
arbitrary  being.  Though  "  He  hath  mercy  on  whom  He  will  nave 
mercy,  and  whom  He  will  He  pardoneth ;"  yet  it  is  clear  that  no  one 
can  effectually  receive  mercy,  the  vessel  of  whose  mind,  in  conse- 

iuence  of  organic  inversion  or  disease,  is  not  in  a  receptive  state, 
he  Ldrd  "  will  have  mercy  "  on  every  one,  and  will  pardon  every 
one,  whose  spiritual  organism  is  in  such  a  state  as  to  render  it  possible 
for  him  to  receive  mercy  and  pardon ;  this  is  as  certain  as  that  light 
and  heat  from  the  sun  enter  a  room  through  an  open  window  or  trans- 
parent glass.  And  when  such  is  the  condition  of  the  organism  it 
would  oe  as  strange  a  phenomenon,  and  one  as  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
the  Divine  Being,  for  Him  not  to  have  mercy  and  not  to  pardon,  as 
it  would  be  for  the  solar  rays  to  give  a  perfectly  healthy  eye  no  light 
and  the  body  no  warmth.  J3ut  if  a  man's  organism  has  become,  by  a 
course  of  confirmed  evil,  like  an  inverted  vessel,  he  has  himself  snut 
out  mercy  and  pardon,  and  cut  off  all  hope  of  them,  till,  with  great 
labor  and  difficulty,  he  has  unwoven,  as  it  were,  the  web  of  an  evil 
life,  and  brought  back  the  organism  again  to  its  true  order,  and  na- 
tural receptive  state.  How  certain  it  is  that  we  must  "  work  out  our 
own  salvation!"  And  how  more  than  certain,  if  possible,  in  doing 
this,  that  the  Lord  is  pouring  down  from  above,  with  the  constancy 
and  infallibility  of  the  sun  in  his  meridian  glory,  the  light  and  the 
power  to  do  it. 
But  we  should  fail  in  one  o?  o\it  cJoxe^^  o\i\^^\&\Ti.Y^^^^Tv^lx\^  these 
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riews  of  mind,  should  we  pass  by,  unnoticed,  the  educational  aspects 
»f  the  subject.  We  have  seen  how  constant  and  unfailing  is  the  in- 
emal  influx  in  organic  growth,  provided  the  external  is  properly  sup- 
plied. In  regard  to  our  children,  we  are  responsible,  to  a  very  great 
ixtent,  for  both  the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  what  we  have  called 
he  external  influx.  Thus  it  depends  upon  us,  in  a  very  great  mea- 
nre,  how  far  our  children  shall  be  and  shall  become  good  recipients 
»f  true  life  from  the  Lord.  It  is  for  us  to  provide  and  adapt  the 
aeans  out  of  which  this  inner  life  or  power  can  weave  and  construct 
he  organism— can  rear  in  fact  the  temple  of  being  from  its  lowest 
bandation. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  in  the  Divine  Providence,  and  perhaps  an 
nstmctive  one,  that  during  the  embryonic  period  of  growth,  these 
oewis  are  not  left  to  the  fitllacies  of  our  reason,  but  are  eUborated 
mder  the  supervision  of  infallible  organic  instinct.  There  is  also  an 
embryonic  period  of  mental  formation,  which  commences  after  the 
nith  of  the  body  And  our  calculations,  our  plannings  and  devices, 
liave  much  less  to  do  with  the  earliest  stages  of  even  this,  than  we 
night  at  first  supj>06e.  ^t  is  not  our  reason  uiat  provides  the  pabulum 
li  earliest  mental  infancy.  Indeed  it  is  doubtful  whether  true  reason 
iias  much  to  do  with  any  period  of  mental  education  cu  at  preeent 
conducted;  would  that  it  had  more  to  do  with  it.  The  child  derives 
its  first  mental  nourishment  from  sources  that  we  little  think  of.  It  is 
doubtful  if  it  opens  its  eyes,  if  it  hears  a  sound,  if  it  smells  an  odor, 
without  its  germ  of  mind  being  fed  and  expanded,  as  it  were,  to  larger 
dimensions.  Its  mother's  sweet  smile,  the  silvery  tones  of  her  voice, 
are,  unconsciously  to  her,  producing  organic  effects  which  will  tell 
upon  the  character  of  the  child,  become  an  angel  in  the  distant  ages 
of  the  future.  Nothing  is  lost ;  there  is  nothing  but  what  stamps  its 
image  upon  the  present,  and  in  sucli  a  manner  that  no  duration  of 
time  can  efface  its  effects.  A  rain*drop  would  seem  to  be  as  simple 
and  insignificant  a  thing  as  could  well  be  conceived  of;  and  yet  it 
writes  its  history  in  ine£&ceable  characters.  We  read  it  on  the  petri- 
fied  sands  of  the  primeval  strata  of  the  earth.  So  every  thing,  in  a 
moral  point  of  view,  however  unobserved  or  trifling,  provided  it  in 
any  way  excites  an  affection  or  a  thought,  leaves  its  impress — is  in 
fact  woven  into  the  permanent  structure  of  the  mind,  and  thus  helps 
to  determine  its  future  as  well  as  present  character.  Even  our  sphere, 
like  the  silent  temperature,  warms  into  life,  or  chills  with  frost,  the 
buds  which  our  own  affections  have  planted.  Each  wintery  and  each 
summer  state  leaves  its  marks  more  or  less  deeply  engraven  upon  the 
delicate  organism  of  the  child's  mind.  This  is  readable  in  the  traces 
of  physical  embryonic  development.  The  mother's  states,  in  this 
early  period,  are  planted  deeply  in  the  physical  features  of  her  child. 
Corresponding  facts  are  none  the  less  true,  because  less  appreciable  in 
the  child's  mental  history. 

All  these  things  show  that  education  is  a  greater  affair,  and  that  our 
responsibility  as  educators  lies  deeper  than  is  commonly  supposed — 
that  is,  if  we  may  judge  from  established  theories  and  practices^  W^ 
are  responsible  mainly  for  the  external  means,  c\tcuxnstosi<^»&^  vcii^.V^« 


flnenoeB  iip<»i  whioh  onr  ehildrea  are  dependent  for  mental  nonriah- 
ment  and  growth ;  and  inasmnch  as  the  internal  influx  ia  measored 
and  limited  in  its  efficacy  by  the  external,  we  are  so  far  reeponflible 
for  that  also.    We  are  therefore  answerable  for  the  present  and  thus 
the  future  perfection  of  the  being  committed  to  our  cnarffe.    We  can 
aim  at  no  higher  end  than,  by  a  proper  supply  of  the  rigk&y  adapted 
mecma  of  education^  to  make  our  children  as  far  aspoesible  receptive 
of  the  true  life  or  influx  from  within  or  above.    Both  they  and  we 
are  in  the  perfection  of  our  degree  of  being,  just  in  proportion  as  we 
are  able  to  receive  this  influx.    For  it  is  this  influx  that  is  the  trae 
architect  of  the  temple  of  our  being ;  it  is  this,  and  this  only,  that 
weaves  and  constructs  the  organic  web  of  life ;  but  it  is  tmder  the 
necessity  of  doing  this — it  is  important  for  us  to  remember — ovt  qf 
sUoh  eoAernail  maSerial  or  meams  as  are  fumiehed.    So  that  the  stmc- 
tnre,  however  skilful  the  architect,  must  partake  of  the  imperfecti<H)8 
of  those  things  of  which  it  is  made.     There  is  always  somewhat 
of  our  sphere,  our  influence,  our  instructions,  our  discipline,  and  of 
the  various  spheres  and  influences  of  those  with  whom  we  permit  oar 
children  to  be  in  any  way  connected,  that  is  always  woven  into,  the 
organism  of  their  minds ;  and  just  as  really  and  as  certainly  so,  as 
that  imperfect  materials  constitute  a  part  of  the  walls  of  a  temple,  if 
framed  into  them.    If  we  would  then  that  the  organism  of  onr  chil- 
dren's minds  be  perfect,  we  must  furnish  the  perfeat  material--ibQ 
perfect  means  of  their  education,  and  this  canetaarUly  ;  for  the  temple 
18  rising  every  moment;  and  if  we  ai*e  not  on  the  alert,  that  may,  and 
doubtless  will  be,  framed  into  the  permanent  structure,  for  which  we 
should  shrink  from  being  responsible.    It  is  impossible  to  make  too 
much  of  this  fact — the  temple  is  constarUly  rising ;  it  rests  not  a  mo- 
ment ;  and  not  alone,  not  chiefly  while  we  are  imparting  instruction, 
or  the  child  is  learning  lessons.    Even  after  wo  have  left  our  burdens 
at  the  door  of  the  temple  and  taken  our  departure,  we,  as  it  were, 
hear  in  the  distance  the  din  of  the  busy  workmen  who  are  constantly 
adding  brick  after  brick,  and  driving  nail  after  nail,  till  all  is  com- 
pleted.   There  is  no  cessation  of  giowth  because  we  are  away,  or 
when  we  relax  our  care.    Moreover,  an  enemy  may  be  sowing  taresy 
when  we  are  not  sowing  wheat  and  watching  over  it  till  the  mirvest 
There  is  always  an  evil  one  ready  to  work  while  we  sleep.    Oh !  how 
momentous  is  the  responsibility  of  the  parent  and  the  teacher !    And 
what  unceasing  discipline  one  in  such  a  situation  requires  of  hin> 
self! 

In  view  of  this  subject,  we  are  led  to  ask,  can  there  be  any  true 
system,  any  true  theory  or  practice  of  education  that  does  not  recognize 
mind  as  fan  organic  vessel^  as  its  foundation  ?  We  may  not  have  suo 
ceeded  in  showing  that  the  mind  is  such  a  vessel.  The  subject  is  not 
one  susceptible  of  demonstration.*  It  admits  of  proof  only  by  infer- 
ence and  correspondence.  We  cannot  see  and  manipulate  the  organic 
parts.  We  cannot  dfesect  the  mind  as  we  can  the  body,  and  lay  open 
its  heart,  its  arteries,  its  nerves,  and  its  fibres.  We  cannot  trace  the 
£ow  of  the  mental  blood  and  feel  the  mental  pulse.  We  cannot  ex- 
amine the  mental  food  in  its  ae'vet^BtUOx^easW^  %\a%<9^  ^Ixa^^ntaL  chyme, 
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^hyle,  blood,  and  fibrous  tissne.  Bat  a  litde  reflection  may  satisfy  us 
that  the  strongest  or  most  essential  characteristic  of  every  organic 
^^gj  OT^  P&ft  of  a  bein^,  whether  man,  animal;  or  plant,  is  that  of  a 
'wnpient  vessd ;  that  this  is  the  case  with  every  thing,  in  fact,  of 
iFhatever  decree,  that  has  life.  And  mind  we  know  is  most  eminently 
ife,  or  a  recipient  of  life.  And  what  can  receive  life  but  a  vessel ! 
ind  what  vessel,  but  one  that  is  a  product  of  life  t  And  what  is 
incli  a  vessel  but  an  organic  vessel  ?  For  life  can  flow  only  into  that 
vhich  it  has  itself  created.  Again ;  it  may  be  proved  by  ezperi- 
aent  that  mind  is  an  organic  vessel.  Let  the  nund  be  treated  in 
trict  accordance  with  the  laws  of  organic  life ;  let  it  be  nourished  and 
tzercised  as  an  organic  bein^ ;  ana  what  result  will  follow  but  one 
orreapondin^  to  that  of  a  similar  treatment  of  the  body,  namely, 
i^tmul  enjoyment,  growth  and  development.  But  let  the  mind  be 
reated  in  a  manner  contrary  to  these  laws,  and  a  sacrifice  of  these 
hings  is  the  certain  result. 

Toe  Bevelations  of  the  New  Church  teach  this  doctrine  of  mind. 
We  find  it  nowhere  else.  Let  then  the  New  Church  have  an  educa^ 
Lon  based  upon  this  doctrine,  and  she  will  have  an  education  differ- 
Qg  as  widely  from  every  other  education  as  her  religion  differs  frozA 
very  other  religion ;  an  education  that  will,  day  by  day,  watch  for 
he  organic  wants  of  the  mind,  and  be  a  servant  to  xfature's  laws  in- 
tead  of  attempting  to  bend  them  to  ambitious  or  false  ends ;  an  edu- 
atlon  that  will  seek  the  perfection  of  infancy  in  infancy,  of  childhood 
n  childhood,  of  youth  in,  ^outh,  and  so  on,  and  that  will  never,  in 
nj  sense,  offer  up  one  penod  of  development  as  a  sacrifice  to  a  fu- 
ore  period,  as  childhood,  or  any  of  its  rights  and  privileges  to  man- 
Lood ;  an  education  that,  each  aay,,recognizin^  aU  the  conditions  of 

2  feet  heing^  \dll  seek  to  promote  these  conditions,  and  not  for  the 
e  of  to-morrow  alone,  but  for  the  sake  of  to-morrow  throfugh  the 
est  good  cf^  Uhday ;  an  education,  in  fine,  that  shall  be  a  competent 
nd  most  mthfdl  nandmaid  of  her  religion. 

This  doctrine  of  mind  is  a  new  doctrine.  It  is  for  the  Kew  Church 
0  build  upon  it  a  new  theory,  a  new  system,  and  a  new  practice  oi 
dncation.  This  is  a  ei^eat  work,  and  requires  all  her  strength,  all  her 
igfat,  all  her  self-sacrifice  and  devotion  to  the  cause,  and  au  her  skill, 
t  is  yet  but  in  the  germ.  Will  she  come  up  to  the  work !  Will  she 
onsider  the  difficulties,  the  obstacles  and  discouragements  of  a  new 
indertaking,  and  especially  of  introducing  theories  and  practices  so 
Quch  at  variance  with  the  theories  and  experiences  of  the  world,  as 
re  demanded,  on  all  subjects  relating  to  the  mind,  by  the  light^of  her 
loctrines;  and  will  she  unite  her  erorts  and  husband  her  means  for 
he  accomplishment  of  an  object  of  such  transcendent  importance  i 
lien,  but  not  till  then,  will  be  fulfilled  the  claims  of  our  children 
ipon  us,  for  our  having  become  receifvers  of  the  Heavenly  Doctrines. 
^en,  but  not  till  then,  shall  we  be  in  a  way  to  most  effectually  accom- 
plish one  of  the  greatest  ends,  if  not  the  greatest,  for  which  the  Lord 
as  ordained  us,  in  form  if  not  in  life.  His  New  Church  on  earth. 

£.  A.  B. 
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ARTICLE  III. 

"IS  SWEDENBORG  INFALLIBLE  1" 

Our  Ttadtn  will  probftbly  recollect  the  wtiole,  in  our  Febnury  Ko^  to  which  the  feOowiog 
ie  in  part  Mr.  Ballon*!  reply.  The  usual  fitir  and  candid  spbit  of  the  writer  shineB  throngli 
lt|  and  as  each  critios  of  the  N.  G.  are  few  and  fiur  between,  we  tUnk  St  dne  to  all  partinto 
glre  onr  readers  an  opportunity  of  sedng  what  can  be  said  on  our  ▼iews  by  ooe  who  oan  dii- 
MBt  from  without  rerHing  them.  The  reply,  it  appears,  is  to  be  oontfamed.  We  shall  pio- 
baUy  repnbSsh  the  subsequent  portions,  accompanied  by  such  remarks  as  the  tenor  of  Ae 
article  may  suggest.  We  regret  the  necessity  of  re-produdng  so  much  of  our  own  tonm 
esny,  but  it  seems  unsToidable,  if  we  would  exhibit  the  full  force  of  Mr.  B.'s  reply,  wbUk  h 
Bade  metfaodioally  to  our  seyeral  successiTe  positions. 

^^  Is  SwEDENBOBG  Infalublb?^' — This  18  the  caption  of  an  important 
article  in  the  JTew  Ckurch  Hepodiar^  for  February  last,  written  with 
special  reference  to  some  views  of  mme  on  the  same  general  sabject^ 
published  in  the  Practical  Christian  some  two  years  since.  The  a^ 
tide  in  the  Bepository  is  from  the  able  and  canded  pen  of  its  Editor, 
Fh)fessor  G^rge  Bush ;  for  whom,  though  known  to  me  only  by  hia 

fublished  writings,  a  little  private  correspondence,  and  general  report, 
entertain  a  profound  esteem.  His  spnere  of  aSSfection  and  intelli- 
gence seems  attractive  to  me.  I  like  the  animus  and  tone  of  his  com- 
munications. He  commends  himself  to  my  regard  by  his  reverence 
for  the  divine  and  spiritual,  his  truthfulness,  candor,  godliness  and 
charity,  all  clothing  with  comeliness  a  rational  intellect  of  solid  ex- 
cellence. 

But  we  differ,  doctrinally  and  practically,  on  some  points.  We  dif- 
fer honestly,  kindly  and  with  a  mutual  desire  to  understand  each 
other's  reasons.  He  is  a  Swedenborgian,  belongs  to  the  "New 
Church,"  and  is  conscientiously  devoted  to  the  dissemination  of  its 
cardinal  peculiarities.  I  am  not  with  him  in  this  persuasion,  this  re- 
lation, this  work.  I  am  in  a  different  persuasion,  relation  and  work. 
Yet,  I  trust,  we  are  together  in  the  grand  essentials  of  practical  Chris- 
tianity. Perhaps  the  time  will  come  when  we  shall  "  see  eye  to  eye" 
and  walk  hand  m  hand.    Grod  grant  it. 

But  now  to  our  differences.  IVAat  are  they  ?  And  why  are  they ! 
In  mv  remarks  formerly  published,  and  which  are  commented  on  in 
the  Irrofessor's  article  now  under  consideration,  I  expressed  the  follow- 
ing views : 

**  If  I  ooold  believe  as  he  does,  in  the  inerrability  of  Swedenborg's  spiritual  illu- 
mination and  teaohings,  I  should  plant  myself  cordially  by  his  side,  and  be  his  co- 
worker in  the  same  cause.  It  would  then  be  my  imperative  duty  to  do  so.  Bat  so 
long  as  I  honestly  regard  the  great  Se^  as  having  been  left  liable  to  error  and 
miirtake  in  a  ereater  or  less  degree,  I  must  sit  as  an  eclectic  judge  on  his  writings, 
and  take  the  liberty  to  doubt  or  reject  what  appears  to  me  contrary  to  absolute 
trnth  and  right.  In  so  doing  it  is  possible  my  own  ignorance,  darkness,  and  lack 
of  wisdom  may  be  the  cause  of  all  my  doabts  and  dissents ;  still  I  must  fcdlow  my 
lii^est  convictions  for  the  time  bein^.  I-  have  found  so  much  to  embrace,  love, 
aoansFere  in  Swedenborg,  that  1  de^li^l  V>  iLOiiot  and  commend  his  testimonies, 
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0  far  as  I  can  do  it  without  traiusoending  the  limits  of  honest  jadment.  His  doo« 
rine  of  the  *  Eqoilibrimn^  of  Good  and  Evil,  and  the  Eternity  ratiie  Hells,  with 
lan  J  concomitant  representations  of  the  condition  of  men  and  things,  here  and 
ereafter,  I  am  obliged  to  reject  as  errors.  I  most  also  reject  his  ideas  of  the 
cense  to  be  given  to  '  Scortatory  Love.'  None  of  the  explanations  given  by  his 
isoiples  on  these  points  have  yet  relieved  my  mind  of  the  oljections  and  difficnl- 
es  which  attend  ihem.  It  does  appear  to  me,  that  there  are  contradictions  and 
ocmsiatencies  in  the  teaching  of  Swedenborg,  which  cannot  be  recondled  by  any 
eans  compatible  with  a  fair  construction  of  his  language.  Standing  as  I  do,  I 
m  accept,  honor  and  commend  whatever  seems  to  me  obviously  true  and  good  in 
Loee  teachings,  and  reject  or  hold  in  suspense  what  appears  otherwise.  I  very 
ell  know  that  in  this  1  am  no  Swedenborsian;  since  to  be  such,  a  man  must  bow 
•  tlie  illustrious  lUuminee  in  the  full  faitn  that  the  Lord  raised  him  above  idl  ac* 
lal  error,  as  to  the  truth  and  ri^ht  of  what  he  testified.  When  I  can  00  this 
nsrth,  I  shall  of  course  cease  to  call  m  question  any  thing  he  taught,  and  shall  £scard 

1  faiths,  opinions,  philosophies,  relipons,  and  morals  contrary  to  kii.  Till  then  I 
lall  take  the  responsibility  to  eclecticise,  accept,  doubt,  or  rcgect,  according  to  mvr 
m  highest  light/^  J    -         «-a        J 

COMMKNTS  OF  PROrZSSOR  BUSH. 

^  We  like  a  candid  adversary  and  a  candid  dissentient,  if  we  must  have  eith«r  or 
ith.  The  tone  of  the  above  comes  well  up  to  our  idea  of  a  kindly,  gentiemanly, 
id  Christian-like  dissent  from  that  peculiar  estimate  which  Newchurchmen  find 
lemselves  constnuned  to  form  of  Swedcnboiig  as  a  teacher  of  divine  dootrinee. 
riih  a  profound  respect  for  the  character  of  ^  the  great  Seer* — witii  an  aoknowl- 
Igment  of  havine  found  'much  to  embrace,  love,  and  reverb  in  him — ^he  still  ob- 
ete  to  the  idea  of  his  '  inerrability,*  and  feels  that  he  '  must  sit  as  an  edeotio 
idge  on  his  writings,*  exercising  the  full  liberty  to  doubt  and  reject  according  as 
le  evidence  in  the  case  impels.  Now  it  requires  but  a  slight  acquaintance  with 
le  tenor  of  Swedenbore's  teachings  to  perceive  that  no  one  can  possibly  be  fartiier 
em  requiring  faith  without  adequate  evidence  than  he.  He  insisto  most  strenuously 
pan  every  man's  seeine  the  truth  with  his  own  eyes,  and  not  with  tiie  borrowed 
)tics  of  others.  A  faitn  which  rests  upon  the  mere  dictum  of  any  man,  however 
ise,  good,  or  true ;  a  system  of  religious  doctrines  professedlv  emanating  from 
Mven,  the  certitude  of  which  the  holder  does  not  perceive  for  himself-— wMoh  is 
it  imbibed  and  inwrought  into  the  material  of  one's  own  knowledge — ^will  be 
and  to  have  no  permanence,  no  fixedness,  in  the  mind,  nor  would  it  have  any 
raetieal  value  if  it  had.  The  truth  of  his  own  misdon  he  would  make  no  excep- 
om  to  this  rule.  He  does  not  ask  to  be  believed  upon  his  mere  affirmation.  Ue 
onld  have  nothing  taken  upon  naked  trust.  He  reiterates  again  and  again 
lat  every  thing  in  regard  to  religious  belief  must  be  rational.  He  addressed  fiuii* 
ilf  directly  to  the  rational  faculty  of  his  readers.  He  virtually  says  to  them,  '  If 
HI  cannot  accord  me  a  rational  credence — if  you  are  not  ccmscious  of  an  inward 
mpaoBe  to  my  claims  uttered  by  the  voice  of  vour  hi^est  and  soundest  rioftm — 
len  withhold  that  credence  altogether.  At  least  hold  the  matter  under  advise- 
ent ;  do  not  yield  assent  till  you  feel  you  cannot  refuse  it.'  This  is  certainly 
ir,  and  tends  rather  to  beget  a  prepossession  in  &vor  of  the  claimant.  It  is  upon 
lis  sround  that  Swedenborg's  espousers  have  embraced  his  doctrines,  and  m&j 
oold  not  admit  that  the  light  in  which  they  are  impliedly  represented  in  the  f<^ 
wing  words  is  entirely  just :  *  Standing  as  Ido,  I  can  accept,  honor  and  copunend 
hatever  seems  te  me  obviously  true  and  eood  in  those  teachings,  and  reject  or 
M  in  suspense,  what  appears  otherwise.  I  very  well  know  that  in  this  I  am  no 
iredenbornan ;  since  te  oe  such,  a  man  must  l>ow  to  the  illustrious  Uluminee  in 
le  foil  fiutii  that  the  Lord  raised  him  above  all  actual  error,  as  to  the  truth  and 
l^t  of  what  he  testified.'  This  carries  the  implication  of  a  certain  succumbing 
the  force  of  authority  rather  than  to  the  li^t  of  evidence,  in  strons  contrast 
Wtk  which  the  writer  seto  forth  his  own  mental  attitude  in  respect  te  the  allcflnd 
Telations.  It  is  seemingly  implied  that  the  *  Swedenborgian'  does  not  even  rael 
I  liberty  to  *  hold  in  suspense'  avermento  of  which  he  does  not  at  presmt  see  the 
nth  but  receiveB  impUatiy  and  indiscriminately  whitovet  Va  i^ioiKmo^^^MlXA  \oaa 
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by  his  Oracle.  It  is  BCaroely  necessary  to  say  that  such  is  not  the  mental  Jfaftn  of 
toe  intelligent  receivers  of  Swedenborg.  Ihey  know  nothing  of  any  each  blmd 
and  unqueedoning  addiction  to  any  man's  ipse  dixit.  They  haye  indeed  a  profonnd 
and  predominant  respect  for  whatever  he  has  affirmed,  when  once  his  general  claim 
to  a  divine  misdon  is  established  in  their  minds,  but  this  may  consist  with  great 
hesitation  as  to  particular  points  of  doctrine  or  disclosure,  and  though  they  do  not 
leel  free  to  deny  what  staggers  their  faith,  yet  neither  do  the;^  feel  called  to  admit 
it  without  farther  research  and  reflection.  They  may  stand  m  doubt  of  the  t^l^ 
meant  sense  of  his  words,  and  they  are  willing  to  wait  till  the  uncertuntj  is 
cleared  up.  Their  position  in  this  respect  is  probably  very  similar  to  that  of  Mr. 
Ballon  himself  in  regard  to  the  Christian  Scriptures.  He  no  doubt  accepts  them, 
en  the  whoU,  as  an  authoritative  revelation  from  heaven,  while  at  the  same  time  he 
is  ready  to  admit  that  in  respect  to  certain  minor  details  involved  he  is  not  at  pres- 
ent entirely  satisfied,  but  awaits  with  patience  the  coming  in  of  a  superior  light 
that  shiJl  dissipate  his  doubts.  Would  he  concede  that  m  this  there  was  aaght 
of  a  slavish  submission  to  authority  "^  Would  he  grant  that  the  infidel  could  right- 
ly say  to  him,  ^  Standing  as  I  do,  I  can  accep^  honor,  and  commend  whateyer 
seems  to  me  obviously  true  and  good  in  those  (biblical)  teachings,  and  reject  or 
hold  in  suspense,  what  appears  othervrise.  I  very  well  know  that  in  this  I  am  no 
Christian ;  since  to  be  such,  a  man  must  bow  to  the  illustrious  penmen  in  the  foil 
iaith  that  ^e  Lord  has  raised  them  above  all  actual  error,  as  to  the  truth  and  right 
of  what  they  testified  V  Would  Mr.  B.  admit  the  justice  of  this  latent  vein  of 
gloiying  over  the  position  that  he  occupied  '^  Would  he  not  say  with  Paul,  "  Your 
glorifying  is  not  good  ?"  You  take  an  unfair  advantage  of  my  general  assent  to  the 
truth  of  the  divine  revelation  by  charging  mo  with  an  abject  subjection  to  authori- 

»on  the  bare  basis  of  such  an  assent  V  Now  we  should  esteem  it  a  favor  if  Mr. 
would  state  the  exact  i>oint  of  difference  in  the  two  cases,  or  ujpon  what  groonda 
he  conceives  himself  justified  in  accepting  the  Bible  as  a  truthful  revelation  from 
God,  which  do  not  oust  vrith  the  Newchurchman  in  forming  the  same  optnion  of 
the  revelations  of  Swedenborg.  Not  that  they  regard  these  revelations  as  of  co* 
ofdtnote  authority  vrith  the  Divine  Word,  but  simply  as  being  intrimicaUy  as  true. 
If  be  admits,  as  he  undoubtedly  vrill,  contradictions  and  inconsistencies  in  the  let- 
ter of  both,  why  does  he  demand  a  degree  of  infallibility  in  the  one  which  he  is 
willing  to  dispense  with  in  the  other  ? 

^*  *  So  long  as  I  honestly  regard  the  great  Seer  as  having  been  lefc  liable  to  error  and  mis- 
take in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  I  must  sit  as  an  eclectic  judge  on  his  writings,  and  take  the 
liberty  to  doubt  or  to  reject  what  appears  to  me  contrary  to  absolute  truth  and  right'  So  be 
it;  but  does  not  Mr.  B.  exercise  the  same  liberty  as  to  the  Sacred  Scriptures?  Does  he 
receive  thdr  everv  little  averment  with  implicit  faith  ?  If  not,  why,  we  ask  again,  ol:ject  to 
the  infallibility  of  Swedenborg  and  yet  take  no  exception  to  the  infallibility  of  Holy  Writ? 
We  simply  desire  to  be  enlightened  as  to  the  equity  of  the  rule  which  is  so  diversely  applied 
to  the  two  < 


"But,  Mr.  B.  says,  *  If  I  could  believe  as  ho  (Prof.  B.)  does,  in  the  inerrabilityd 
Swedenborg^s  spiritual  illumination  and  teachings,  I  should  plant  myself  cordiallT 
by  his  side,  and  be  his  co-worker  in  the  same  cause.'  We  should  certainly  hail, 
with  great  pleasure,  the  accession  to  our  side  of  such  a  devoted  friend  to  truth  and 
humanity  as  we  recognize  in  the  editor  of  the  ^  Practical  Christian,'  and  we  have 
every  assurance  that  nothing  but  the  lack  of  the  above-mentioned  conviction 
stands  in  the  way  of  such  a  consecration  of  his  services.  We  are  satisfied  that  no 
degree  of  popular  prejudice  or  odium,  of  persecution  or  suffering,  of  ignominyor 
outlawry,  would  deter  him  at  all  from  the  course  in  question  if  he  saw  it  to  be  the 
course  required  by  fidelity  to  conscience.  Why,  then,  are  we  not  in  sympathy  oo 
this  head  f  It  becomes  a  somewhat  curious  psychological  qaestion,  especially  if,  as 
we  have  ventured  to  intimate,  our  friend  demands  in  regard  to  Swedenborg  the  ap- 
pJdcation  of  a  test  which  he  is  willing  to  dispense  with  in  regard  to  the  Scriptures. 
That  he  is  prompted,  equally  vri th  ourselves,  by  an  innate  love  of  truth,  we  dare 
not  doubt,  and<>yet  that  we  are  very  unequally  impressed  with  the  same  class  of 
£MtB  would  seem  to  be  indubitable.  Yet  why  should  this  be  the  case  ?  Why 
Bhould  that  whioii  is  OYerwhelmmg  e^ideufi^  \a  oue  be  no  appreciable  evidence  to 
the  other  ?    Are  our  minds  bo  diSeientV^  QQins^A\tu\A^\  N^^^c^^^sso^^^Uvoutdif- 
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nlty  ilM  troth  of  to  general  podtions  on  the  sabjeote  of  refi>nn  to  wMeh  he  is 
ypoied.  We  sympathiie  with  him  in  regard  to  the  evils  of  War,  SUrery,  Intem- 
nmiice,  and  Sooial  Wrong.  If  we  do  not  feel  impelled  to  *  plant  oonelTes  by  hia 
la'  in  a  oo-working  fellowship,  it  is  nmply  because  that,  in  our  present  state  of 
ind,  we  think  we  can  labor  to  more  effect,  even  in  promoting  these  very  ends,  by 
ming  in  the  first  instance  at  a  somewhat  different  object,  while  at  the  same  time 
a  haTe  a  Tory  distinct  perception  of  the  various  moral  and  sooial  desiderata  whioh 
I  18  endeavoring  to  supply.  But  our  friend  does  not  realize  our  stand-point  as  we 
>  hia ;  we  infer  that  he  does  not  open  hia  mind  to  the  full  force  of  the  evidence 
lat  actually  bears  upon  it  firom  this  source." 

1C7  BBPLT  TO  THE  FOREGOING. 

Have  I  then,  fallen  into  a  grave  mistake  respecting  the  degree  cf 
nth  in  Swedenborg^s  inerromUty  necessary  to  render  one  a  true 
vredenborgian?  It  would  seem  so  from  what  my  friend  sa^^s  on  the 
ib^ect  He  makes  Swedenborg  virtually  say  to  each  inquiring  but 
mtant  mind :  ^^  If  you  cannot  accord  me  a  raUonal  credence — ^if 
on  are  not  conscious  of  an  inward  response  to  my  claims  uttered  by 
le  voice  of  your  highest  and  sounded  reason — then  withhold  that 
redence  altogether.  At  least  hold  the  matter  under  advisement ;  do 
9t  yield  your  assent  till  you  feel  you  cannot  refuse  it."  This  is  very 
ist)  £ur,  and  candid.  But  may  I  infer  from  it  that  Swedenborg  con- 
3deB  he  may  have  sometimes  erred  ?  I  think  not.  To  the  best 
r  my  recollection,  he  uniformly  afSrms  that  he  was  illuminated  and 
A  by  the  Lord  alone — ^not  by  any  angel,  lest  he  should  fall  into  error* 
[ay  I  infer  from  it  that  one  who  accepts  Tmmy  yet  doubts  the  truth  of 
yme  doctrines  taught  by  Swedenborg,  and  who  holds  eome  of  his  vis- 
ms  to  have  been  iUmwey  is  nevertheless  an  elligible  candidate  for 
Few  Church  fellowship  ?  Such  an  one  is  permitt^  to  doubt,  treated 
indly  and  exhorted  to  wait  till  he  shall  be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own 
lind.  ISo  violence  is  to  be  done  to  his  reason,  no  injustice  shown 
im,  no  unkindness.  But  is  he  yet  a  believer  {  Is  he  a  Swedenboiv 
iaa!  Can  he  pass  for  a  !Newchurchman  ?  If  so,  I  have  ^uite  mis- 
oderstood  the  matter.  Professor  B.  denies  that  Swedenboigians  have 
any  such  blind  and  unquestioning  addiction  to  any  man's  ipea 
iisBMfi,"  as  I  implied  they  must  have  in  Swedenborg's.    He  says: 

^^  They  have  indeed  a  profound  and  predominant  respect  to  whatever 
e  has  affirmed,  when  once  his  general  claim  to  a  oivine  mission  is 
itablished  in  their  minds,  but  this  may  consist  with  great  hesitation 
9  to  particular  points  of  doctrine  or  msclosure,  and)though  they  do 
ot  feel  free  to  deny  what  staggers  their  faith,  yet  neiUier  do  they  feel 
edied  to  admit  it  without  farUier  research  and  reflection.  They  may 
»nd  in  doubt  of  the  true-meant  sense  of  his  words,  and  they  arewu* 
ng  to  wait  till  the  uncertainty  is  cleared  up." 

Perhaps  I  ought  to  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  so  strong  a  state- 
lent ;  but  I  confess  I  am  not ;  though  I  am  somewhat  agreeably  non^ 
Inased.  I  was  not  prepared  for  a  statement  proclainung  so  much  lib- 
rty  among  Newchurchmen  to  doubt,  hesitate  and  suspend  fiuth  "as 
}  particular  points  of  doctrine  or  disclosure"  purporting  to  have  come 
•om  "  Tu  Lord  alone"  through  Swedenborg.  1  coula  probably  bet- 
sr  onderstaod  and  appreciate  this  Hi^/t^^^  l^rae^Vfi&xnnfi^w^Vf^ 
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the  principal  ^^  particular  points  of  doctrine  or  diBdofinre"  alluded  to. 
Still,  I  think  it  would  puzzle  me  to  see  the  consistency  of  such  doubt- 
ing, hesitation  and  suspense  with  a  due  degree  of  faith  in  Sweden- 
bor^s  repeated  solemn  asseverations,  such  as  the  following : 

"1  testify  in  truth,  that  from  the  first  day  of  that  call  I  have  not 
received  anv  thing  which  pertains  to  the  doctrine  of  that  Ohurch  from 
any  angel,  but  from  the  Lord  alone."  "  This  manifestation  of  the 
Lord  and  intromission  into  the  spiritual  world  is  more  excellent  than 
all  miracles.  But  it  has  not  been  granted  to  any  one  since  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world  as  it  has  been  to  me.  The  men  of  the  ^Iden  a^e 
indeed  conversed  with  angels  ;  but  it  was  not  granted  to  them  to  be 
in  any  other  light  than  what  was  natural.  To  me  however^  it  has  been 
arcmted  to  he  in  both  apyritual  cmd  natwral  light  at  the  same  timsj  and 
nereb^  I  have  been  privileged  to  see  the  wonderful  thines  of  heaven ; 
tobetn  company  with  cmqeUjust  as  I  am  with  msn^  ana  at  the  same 
time  to  pursue  truths  in  the  light  of  truths,  and  thus  to  perceive  and 
be  gifted  with  them,  consequentlv  to  be  led  by  the  Lord." 

]N  ow  is  this  to  be  fully  believed  ?  If  so,  wliat  room  is  left  for  doubt- 
ing any  '^  particular  points  of  doctrine  and  disclosure  ?"  I  believe 
Swedenborg  said  this.  I  believe  he  was  perfectly  honest  in  declaring 
it.  I  do  not  doubt  that  to  his  consciousness  it  was  all  as  seemindy 
real  as  his  own  existence.  And  I  further  believe  that  a  certain  funda- 
mental portion  of  it  was  absolute  reality.  But  I  cannot  ^et  believe 
that  he  was  raised  above  all  human  errability  of  perception,  vision, 
and  judgment,  in  respect  either  to  facts,  doctrines  or  duties.  He  was 
at  best  a  human  spirit,  however  pure,  loving  and  noble.  He  was  in- 
timately associated  with  flesh  and  blood.  He  must  have  been  more 
or  less  affected  by  earthly  influences.  Also  by  the  education,  doc- 
trines, manners  and  customs  of  his  age.  What  he  received  from 
above  must  have  flowed  into  him  through  channels  of  ideality  and 
thought  more  or  less  subject  to  the  common  causes  of  human  errabili- 
ty. This  is  what  I  believe.  Am  I  a  Swedenborgian  ?  Am  I  eligible 
to  membershipSn  the  New  Church  ?  Are  there  any  Newchurchmen, 
in  good  standmg,  whose  modicum  of  faith  in  the  Seership  of  Sweden- 
borg falls  thus  low,  and  consists  with  thus  much  of  liberty  to  suspect 
him  of  ordinary  human  errability?  If  so,  I  rejoice  to  stand  corrected 
of  my  former  misapprehensions.  If  not  so,  will  my  estimable  friend 
tell  me  what  the  standard  measure  of  faith  among  Newchurchmen  is  ? 
Do  they  believe  that  Swedenborg  was  led  by  the  Zord  alone^  so  as 
never  to  mistake  error  for  truth  in  respect  to  any  important  point  of 
fact,  faith  or  practice  ?    How  then  can  they  doubt,  hesitate  and  sus 

rsrid  faith  on  some  "  particular  points  of  doctrine  and  disclosure  ?" 
am  very  anxious  to  learn  the  precise  truth,  as  to  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  the  New  Church  faith  in  the  divine  authoritativeness  of  Swe- 
denborg's  teachings. 

Perhaps  Professor  B.  considers  me  already  suflSciently  enlightened 

on  this  part  of  the  subject,  by  his  having  referred  me  to  my  own  faith 

in  the  divine  inspiration,  infcdlibility  and  authority  of  the  feible.     He 

would  seem  to  nave  me  understand  that  Newchurchmen  hold  the 

writings  of  Swedenborg  divmely  au\kot\\Ai\i\Q^  in  the  same  sense,  to 
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the  same  extent  and  with  the  same  qualifications  that  I  do  the  Scrip- 
tures. But  I  snspect  that  he  somewhat  misapprehends  my  views  of 
the  Biblical  Writings.  A  few  years  since  I  published  a  Tract  entitled 
"  The  Bible  :  In  its  fimdamental  princwles  absdutdy  Dhtne  :  In 
its  explicative  ideas  and  language  properly  Hxjman.*'  In  that  Tract 
and  elsewhere  I  have  repeatedly  avowed  my  full  and  firm  persuasion 
that  the  authoritativeness  of  the  Bible  inheres  in  a  few  essential  divine 
principles,  rudimentally  announced  in  ^'  the  law  and  the  prophets"  of 
the  Old  Testament,  and  fully  developed  in  the  gospel  of  the  New  ^ 
Testament ;  that  of  all  the  persons  concerned  in  the  external  authorship 
of  the  Bible,  Jesus  Christ  is  the  only  one  who  claimed  to  be  perfectly 
Gk>d-inspire(l  and  God-possessed  so  as  always  to  speak  his  word  and  do 
his  will ;  that,  according  to  the  Bible  itself,  all  the  rest  were  confessedly 
more  or  less  fallible,  fi*ail,  and  faulty,  possessing  only  a  limited  meas- 
ure of  divine  inspiration ;  that  the  entire  letter  or  external  language 
of  the  Bible  is  necessarily  human,  adapted  to  human  beings  in  me 
flesh,  characterized  by  the  universal  imperfection  of  human  lan- 
gua^,  and  in  the  very  nature  of  things  capable  of  affording  only  a 
partial  expression  of  essential  divine  truth ;  and  that  a  large  part  of  the 
Bible,  interior  to  its  language,  yet  exterior  to  its  essential  divine  princi- 
ples, consists  of  explicative  ideas  properly  Kwman^  being  the  best  con- 
ceptions of  spiritual  realities  and  divine  principles,  which  human 
Seers,  Prophets,  Saints  and  Sages  could,  for  the  time  being,  form  and 
communicate  to  their  less  developed  fellow-creatures. 

In  this  view  of  the  Bible,  its  most  interior  essence  only  is  regarded 
as  absolutely  divine  and  authoritative.  Next  to  the  essential  divine 
principles,  and  overlaying  them,  come  the  explicative  ideas  of  Seers, 
rrophets.  Saints  and  Sages,  respecting  divine  things,  which,  though 
in  many  instances  pure,  sublime  and  glorious,  are,  nevertheless,  recXly 
humofi^  and  of  course  more  or  less  imperfect  Next,  and  most  exte- 
rior of  all,  comes  the  letter  or  language,  which  is  an  imperfect  means 
for  expressing  the  best  inspired  human  ideas  to  the  ^oss  comprehen- 
sion of  ordinary  minds.  ThuB  it  will  be  seen  that  I  do  not  believe  t^e 
es^emal  vxyrd  of  Scripture  to  be  properly  the  "Word  of  God ;  nor  the 
explicative  ideas,  formed  of  spiritual  and  divine  realities  by  human. 
Seers,  Prophets,  Saints  and  Sages,  however  in  many  instances  truth- 
ful, sublime  and  excellent,  to  be  that  Word ;  but  only  the  essential 
divine  principles  of  truth  and  righteousness,  constituting  the  spiritual 
inmost  of  the  Bible,  to  be  absolutely  that  "Word.  And  I  hold  that 
this  must  be  substantially  true  of  all  Speakings  and  Writings  in  our 
world  which  contain  real  divine  revelations.  Their  inmost  only  is 
divine ;  their  explicative  ideas  are  but  human  conceptions,  more  or 
less  elevated  by  spiritual  inspiration ;  and  their  outermost  is  made  up. 
of  imperfect  signs  of  those  ideas.  Man  has  a  physical  body,  a  spirit- 
ual soul,  and,  as  Swedenborg  truly  says,  a  divine  inmost.  So  has  the 
Bible.  So  have  all  Writings  and  collections  of  Writings  containing 
any  thing  really  divine.  At  the  head  of  all  such  WritinjW,  ancient 
and  modern,  I  place  the  Bible,  as  containing  incomparably  higher, 
more  perfect  and  more  authoritative  divine  revelations  than  an^ 
other.  These  are  mj  views  of  the  Bible^it^  DIT^B^^\^aws«^»^%:^ 
itB  real  autiionty  over  man%  religious  natare.    A.txi  1  xssAssc^Vj^^ 
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If  BO,  and  if  Kewchnrchmen  esteem  the  Writings  of  Swedenboi]; 
very  mucli  as  I  do  the  Biblical  Writings,  it  follows  that  they  hold  his 
external  language  to  be  merely  human,  his  conceptions  or  explicatiye 
ideas  of  spiritual  and  divine  realities  to  be  at  best  properly  human, 
of  course  more  or  less  imperfect  and  errable,  and  orwy  tne  inmost  es- 
sential principles  he  teaches  to  be  absolutely  divine  and  authoritative. 
Is  this  really  their  estimation  of  Swedenborg's  Writings  ?  If  so,  we  are 
nearer  together  than  I  have  supposed.  The  main  dinerence  would  be, 
that  I  might  take  exceptions  to  one  or  two  of  his  fundamental  princi- 
ples, as  essentially  anti-divinb.  I  aJlude  particularlv  to  the  doctrine  of 
an  endless  necessarv  Equilibrium  between  Gkx)d  and  Evil,  Heaven  and 
Hell,  and  other  collateral  tenets.  Of  these  I  will  treat  definitely  in 
their  place.  Many  of  his  principles  I  have  long  regarded  as  essen- 
tially divine,  they  being  identical  with  those  of  the  New  Testament 

I  conclude  what  I  have  to  say  on  this  portion  of  my  worthy  friend's 
article,  b;^  simply  remarking  that  I  shall  nave  to  hear  from  him  a^ain, 
before  being  aole  to  decide  whether  I  have  heretofore  labored  under  a 
mistake  respecting  New  Church  faith  in  Swedenborg's  infallibility, 
or  not  If  I  find  I  have,  I  assure  him  it  will  afford  me  great  pleasure 
to  acknowledge  my  error. 

A.  B. 

(  To  he  continued.) 

REMABES. 

Our  friend  in  the  above  article  professes  himself  at  a  loss  to  determine  how  Hu  a  man  can 
entertain  doubts  respecting  Swedenborg's  infallibUitj,  and  stni  be  **  an  eligible  candidate  for 
New  Church  membership/^  He  believes  that  Swedenborg  was  a  sincere  and  upright  man- 
that  to  his  own  consciousness  his  especial  illumination  from  heaven  was  as  real  as  his  own  ex- 
istence— ^that  there  was  a  certain  fundamental  truth  in  his  clums  on  this  head— but  that  he 
was  notwithstanding  so  far  affected  by  earthly  influences,  by  the  education,  doctrine,  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  age ;  and  other  causes  of  human  frillibility,  that  he  does  not  feel  at 
liberty  to  accord  to  him  an  absolute  exemption  from  error.  In  these  circumstances  he  would 
fidn  know  whether  he  can  consider  himself  a  Swcdenborgian  ;  if  not,  he  would  be  infonned 
what  M  the  standard  measure  of  faith  among  Newchurchmen.  **Are  there  such,  in 
good  standing,  whose  modicum  of  faith  in  the  Seership  of  Swedenborg  falls  thus  low,  and 
consists  of  thus  much  of  liberty  to  suspect  him  of  ordinary  human  errability  V^ 

To  all  this  we  fear  we  shall  not  be  able  to  give  to  our  brother  a  satisfactory  reply.  The 
reason  is,  that  we  have,  in  the  New  Church,  no  such  accredited  standard  of  orthodox  belief 
as  his  remarks  seem  to  suppose.  Every  man  is  to  judge  for  himself  as  to  his  claims  to  be 
entitled  a  receiver  of  Swedenborg^s  revelations.  There  is  indeed  a  body  of  men  and  women 
in  this  and  other  countries  who  have  been  profoundly  impressed  by  the  evidence  of  the 
divine  origm  of  these  writings  and  who  have  accordingly  professed  themselves  adherents  of 
that  peculiar  system  of  faith  and  life  which  they  contain.  But  they  have  done  it  each  for 
himself  and  have  found  no  authority  for  constructing  a  creed  or  laying  down  conditions 
of  admission  to  fellowship.  At  the  same  time  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  in  point  of 
fiict  there  is  and  ever  has  been  a  signal  unanimity  among  them  as  to  the  light  in  which  Swe- 
denborg was  to  be  viewed.  With  few  exceptions  we  believe  they  have  practicaUy  regarded 
him  as  infallible,  as  far  as  the  subject  matter  of  his  miasion  is  concerned.  Individual  instan- 
ceB  no  doubt  occur  in  which  hia  abaolutie  ^^  inesrcabUitj'*  would  be  questioned.  But  even  in 
tbme  cues  we  px«6iime  the  podtio&ncra&d  be«  ^'^Quib^^ddsciwst^  i«ui.>|V»^  ^y^^MBsiQall^ 
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erred,  bufc  we  do  not  know  that  he  has ;"  and  oonsequently  the  oonoeMkm  on  this  head  haa 
pcacticaUj  Utile  or  no  infiuenoe  on  the  estimate  whleh  they  habitually  entertain  of  the  vahia 
of  his  teachings.  If  they  are  prompted  to  hedtate  in  their  assent  to  his  doctrines  and  deral- , 
opments,  it  is  not  that  they  question  the  intrinsio  truth  or  diTine  origin  of  what  he  afflmi^ 
but  simply  doubt  the  accuracy  of  their  own  understanding  of  it.  Their  mental  state  is  one 
merely  of  temporary  suspense,  not  of  open  or  even  latent  negation.  They  have  the  utmost 
confidence  that  eyerything  he  has  taught  would  approve  itself  as  entirely  truthful  and  autho- 
ritatire,  could  they  but  see  it  in  its  genuine  purport  and  in  its  yarious  reUtions.  It  is  with 
them  as  with  the  devout  believer  in  the  divine  inspiration  of  Genesis.  The  ascertained  facts 
of  geological  science  may  shake  his  convictions  as  to  the  soundness  of  the  popular  inter- 
pretation of  the  record  of  the  creation,  but  it  does  not  weaken  his  assurance  of  the  intrinsio 
truth  of  the  record  itself.  He  merely  holds  his  judgment  in  abeyance  till  he  obtains  a 
clearer  light  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  language.  The  simple  fiict  that  a  message  comes 
*'  from  the  Lord  alone**  does  not  necessarily  involve  the  idea  of  its  being  so  transparently 
lucid  as  to  preclude  all  doubt  of  its  import  in  certain  parts.  There  are  **  deep  things  of 
God**  as  well  as  those  that  are  comparadvely  shallow  and  easily  fathomed,  and  it  is  there- 
fore, we  think,  quite  conceivable  that  Kewchurchmen  may  occasionally  hedtate  as  to  "  some 
particular  point  of  doctrine  or  disclosure,**  without  at  the  same  time  offering  any  disparage* 
ment  to  the  inherent  truth  and  reliability  of  the  enunciation.  We  would,  however,  be  verj 
Astinct  in  the  intimation,  that  the  man  of  the  New  Church  will  by  no  means  hold  any  of 
8wedenborg*s  visions  as  "  illusive.**  This  is  a  point  far  beyond  the  degree  of  doubt  and 
hesitation  which  we  could  admit  as  possible. 

After  all,  we  take  the  Hberty  to  suggest  to  our  friend  that  the  true  question  in  this  matter  is 
not  what  measure  of  fidth  in  Swedenborg*s  infallibility  is  necessary  to  constitute  one  an  osten- 
sible member  of  the  New  Ghurdi,  but  what  valid  grounds  exist  for  arrugning  his  credibility 
on  the  score  of  the  statements  he  makes,  and  how  fiv  it  is  proper  to  allow  the  dubious  pointa 
to  countervail  the  moral  effect  of  those  portions  of  the  system  which  carry  with  them  an 
overwhelming  evidence  of  truth.  It  Is  here,  as  we  remarked  in  our  origmal  article,  that  the 
contrast  is  most  marked  between  the  mental  attitude  of  Mr.  B.  and  that  of  all  established 
Newchurchmen.  **  With  him,  the  imagined  error,  or  liability  to  error,  completely  over- 
shadows the  positive  truth  that  inheres  in  the  system,  while  irith  the  sincere  receiver  of 
Swedenborg  the  evidence  of  truth  is  so  absolute,  so  overwhelmmgly  resistless,  that  counter- 
considerations  are  practically  of  no  effect.**  The  real  question,  therefore,  is,  whether  the  In- 
dubitable truth  involved  in  the  system  does  not  so  far  transcend  the  possible  errors,  as  abun- 
dantly to  authenticate  a  divine  measage  to  man.  To  us  it  is.  utterly  astonishing  that  the 
moral  avalanche  of  confirming  testimony  does  not  in  its  descent  demolish  the  little  molo-hllla 
of  objections  that  may  lie  in  its  course.  In  our  minds  the  force  of  oljections  is  itunMd  by 
the  tremendous  blow  struck  upon  them  by  the  positive  evidence  of  truth.  MeanwhUe  wo 
win  wave  the  farther  discussion  of  this  theme  till  some  specific  charge  of  error  Is  urged,  aa 
win  probably  be  done  in  the  next  article  from  the  pen  of  our  worthy  friend.  We  shaU  thea 
hope  to  learn  by  explicit  statement,  what  points  in  Swedenborg*s  teachings  are  to  be  pro- 
nounced erroneous. 

We  confess  ourselves  somewhat  mystified  by  our  friend*s  theory  of  the  Bible  revelition. 
Possibly  our  judgment  might  be  modified  by  an  actual  perusal  of  the  tract  referred  to,  which 
we  have  never  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with,  but  as  at  present  advised  we  think  we 
should  be  greatiy  at  a  loss,  upon  the  grounds  stated,  to  discrindnate  between  the  Divine  and 
the  Human  element  in  the  composition  of  the  Word.  What  is  meant  by  the  ^  explicative  ideas*' 
of  Seers,  Prophets,  Sahits,  and  Sages  respecting  divine  things,  and  what  rules  are  given  by 
which  to  distinguish  these  ideas  frt>m  the  bona  Juh  sense  of  the  Inditing  Spirit^whidi  is  ad ' 
mittod  to  be  femdne  dhine  trntili  ?    What  exainplea  ara  ^tea  or  viks  ^»^  iSpi^e^^'^^in*'^ 
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lioD  ?  In  lome  rwpeots  we  pereeiTe  an  approximation  to  the  K.  0.  TiewB  of  the  rtnicture  «f 
the  Word^  bat  wHhont  farther  spedfioation  we  are  unable  to  treat  intelligently  of  the  subject, 
and  as  it  18  merely  inddental  to  the  main  issue,  we  pass  it  by  as  a  topic  bi  reserve  if  it 
ihould  be  deemed  expedient  to  take  it  up. 


ARTICLE  IV. 

EXTRACTS 


(  Continued  from  p .  281 .) 
Concerning  the  Love  of  Infcmte^  or  StorgS. 

1906.  The  reason  that  the  love  of  infants  and  the  etorgdj  is  so  uni- 
versal in  everything  living  is,  ''that  snch  a  sphere  from  the  Lord 
[passing]  through  the  inmost  heaven,  where  infancies  are,  surrounds, 
and  especially  i^ects,  both  infants  and  their  parents,  particularly  the 
mothers,  inasmuch  as  they  are  affections.  Infants  are  affected  in  the 
first  instance,  which  may  be  seen  from  their  innocence,  manifested  in 
the  face,  speech,  gestures,  and  from  its  effect  upon  adults,  not  to  speak 
of  the  universal  sphere  [of  love].  The  affecting  cause,  wherever  it 
finds  a  receptive  faculty,  affects ;  thence  springs  a  union,  especially  of 
parents  and  their  infant  children ;  yet  this  feeling  grows  weaker  as 
children  grow  up  and  become  their  own  masters. — 1748,  Itfay  8. 

Concerning  the  WiU, 

1907.  I  perceived  within  myself  something  that  may  serve  to  illus- 
trate the  working  of  the  will.  The  spirits  around  me  disagreed  as  to 
which  way  I  should  go,  whether  forwards  or  backwards,  which  it  was 
given  me  know ;  thence  the  affection  of  the  will,  when  I  would  advance, 
was  not  only  a  resistance,  but  even  a  kind  of  grave  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  mv  progress,  such  as  is  apt  to  produce  fatigue.  As  soon,  how- 
ever, as  they  agreed  that  I  should  go  forward,  there  was  an  alacrity 
in  the  motion,  so  that  my  steps  were  entirely  easy,  which  it  was  given 
me  to  perceive  by  living  experience.  ]M[oreover,  when  leave  was 
granfed  to  spirits  of  leading  me  by  their  will  whithersoever  they 
pleased,  they  would  lighten  my  steps,  so  as  to  make  the  progress  easy ; 
and  in  passing  over  steep  places,  I  would  be,  as  it  were,  lifted  up  by 
them,  which  has  hitherto  happened  to  me  in  repeated  instances. — 1748, 
]tfay  8. 

A  l^te  of  mental  Quiet;  concei^ning  celestial  States  in  general. 

1908.  A  state  of  peace  is  in  a  higher  degree,  a  state  of  mental  quiet 
in  a  lower.  To-day,  from  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  it  was  given 
me  to  learn  from  experience  the  nature  of  a  state  of  mental  quiet,  and 
indeed,  by  a  species  of  attraction  or  subtraction  towards  the  interiors, 
and  towards  spirits  who  were  in  this  quiet  state,  and  that,  too,  for  a 
whole  nigbtj  the  state  contmuingl\\\motimi^^BxA  ^^v^ards  for  more 
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than  an  hour.  It  was  thns  given  to  know  how  sweet  the  state  is,  and 
how  indefinite  are  the  states  of  joy  in  heaven.  It  was  also  given  me, 
in  that  state,  to  reflect  npon  those  who  desire  to  live  in  cares  and  soli- 
citudes pertaining  to  corporeal  and  worldlv  things,  how  miserable  they  . 
are,  though  they  imagine  they  a^e  in  their  fullest  delight.  It  was 
given  also  to  reflect  how  this  state  [of  quiet]  might  be  supplanted  by 
a  state  of  solicitude,  which  are  like  clouds  in  a  serene  sky.  States 
of  this  kind,  however,  together  with  many  others  which  are  peculiar 
to  the  celestials,  cannot  be  perceived  [by  every  one],  for  they  are  un- 
known to  the  unknowing ;  neither  can  they  be  so  expressed  in  words 
as  to  be  credible.  A  certain  degree  of  knowledge  taay  contribute 
something  towards  credence,  butlcan  affirm  that  tne  states  of  joy  are 
indefinite  as  to  all  things  that  are  pleasant  and  delightful  in  the 
heavens,  which  yet  no  one,  as  a  mere  man  [on  the  earth]  can  appre- 
hend, but  which  still  are  such  that,  if  one  had  a  sense  of  them,  even 
of  the  least,  he  would  never  more  desire  to  be  in  the  body,  or  in  cor- 
poreal or  worldly  cares. — 1748,  May  9. 

1909.  While  engaged  in  reading  the  passage  in  Leviticus,  respect- 
ing the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  certain  ones  of  the  spirits  were  very 
much  delighted,  as  I  could  perceive,  both  from  their  discourse  and 
from  the  communication  [of  their  delight].  They  thereupon  earnesUy 
desired  to  celebrate  that  feast,  which  was  also  permitted  them,  by 
forming  to  themselves  tabernacles  in  effigy  in  the  usual  mode,  together 
with  the  appurtenances,  in  which  they  labored  with  vast  delight,  for 
some  of  them  said  that  was  what  they  had  greatly  desired  in  their  life- 
time, to  wit,  to  celebrate  the  feast  of  tabernacles  in  the  other  life ;  but, 
inasmuch  as  they  did  it  from  cupidity  alone,  without  a  view  to  interior 
things,  or  the  things  signified,  their  joy  was  turned  into  grief,  which, 
by  a  communication,  I  could  perceive  in  myself;  afterwards,  there 
ensued  a  coldness  which  affected  rather  strongly  my  feet  and  mv 
knees,  for  thcv  desired  only  natural-things,  and  not  Uie  interior  which 
they  signified;  thence  arose  the  cold,  of  which  some  of  the  spirits 
also  complained.  Such  is  the  case  with  merely  natural  joys. — 1748, 
May  9. 

That  the  Thmghtn  amd  Deeds  of  Man^  which  originate  in  Faith^  are 

not  hie, 

1910.  Through  the  abundant  experience  of  many  years,  I  have  be- 
come most  certainly  assured  that  the  thoughts  of  a  man  who  is  in  faith 
are  not  his ;  but,  if  evil,  that  they  are  the  product  of  evil  spirits,  who 
believe  that  they  think  from  themselves,  and  to  them  they  are  accord- 
ingly imputed,  just  as  they  are  to  men  who  cherish  the  same  belief. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  good,  they  are  of  the  Lord  alone.  All  this  it  is 
given  me  most  assuredly  to  know,  from  daily  and  hourly  experience 
and  refiection. 

1911.  When  at  length  I  had  become  accustomed  to  the  fact  of  my 
inability  to  think  anything  of  myself,  then  I  found  a  certain  pleasure 
in  it,  for  I  could  thus  reflect  upon  the  things  that  were  introduced  into 
my  thoughts,  [knowing  all  the  while]  that  1  was  free  from  tke  blaiSL^^  <sC 
evil  thoughts;  yea,  it  waa  given  me  to  know  Nrtxo  wero^^^^wJ^^^soiKt 
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spirits,  and  where  they  were,  that  injected  these  eyil  thoughtB,  and 
with  whom  I  have  often  conversed  upon  these  very  points ;  yea,  it  was 
given  me  to  know  even  the  minutisd  of  thought,  from  whom  and  whence, 
and  thus  those  reflections  were  pleasant. 

1912.  But  the  spirits  who  insmuated  ^vil  thoughts  supposed  that  I 
had  no  thought  at  all,  concerning  which  I  often  held  conversation  with 
them ;  wherefore  they  are  unwilling  to  be  of  such  a  quality,  as  they 
suppose  tibat  would  be  to  lose  everything  of  their  own,  and  thus  to 
become  nothing,  which  they  dread  and  shrink  from,  though  the  &ct 
is  not  so.  On  this  subject,  as  it  is  an  extended  one,  I  shaSi,  with  the 
Lord's  permission,  speak  elsewhere,  and  indeed,  if  I  mistake  not,  I  have 
spoken  already. — ^1748,  May  9. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


WOMAN  AND  HEB  SPHERE. 

The  queries  embraced  in  the  Mowing  communication  would  require  a  fiir  more  extended 
•dtntion  than  we  are  now  prepared  to  give,  even  if  we  felt  fully  competent  to  the  task.  But 
we  are  anxious  to  pnttthe  difBculties  of  our  &ir  inquirer  before  our  readers,  that  she  may  eqjoy 
the  benefit  of  a  response  from  the  pen  of  some  one  who  has  matured  the  suliject  in  his  own 
mind,  and  who  has  more  time  than  we  have  to  put  on  paper  the  results  of  his  reflections : 

June  10th,  1855. 
BxY.  GiORGB  Bush, 

Sib  :~May  I  ask  of  your  kindness  and  patience,  a  solution  to  doubts  that  have  long 
perplexed  me  with  regara  to  woman's  intellect.  Swedenborg  says  in  C.  L.  175,  that 
^  It  is  supposed  by  some  that  women  are  equally  able  to  elevate  the  sieht  of  their  uo- 
deratandioig  into  uie  sphere  of  light  which  men  do ;  which  opinion  has  been  induced  in 
them  through  the  things  written  by  certain  learned  authoresses;  but  these  when  ex- 
plored in  the  spiritual  world,  in  the  presence  of  the  authoresses,  were  found  to  be,  not  of 
Judgment  and  wisdom,  but  of  genius  and  grace ;  and  the  things  which  proceed  from 
these  two,  fit>m  the  elegance  and  neatness  of  the  composition  of  the  words,  appear  as  if 
BttbUme  and  erudite,  yet  onl^  in  the  presence  of  those  who  call  all  ingeniouness  wisdom." 

Is  this  equivalent  to  saving  that  it  is  not  proper  or  useful  for  women  to  become  au- 
thoresses ?  He  also  says  that  it  is  not  orderly  for  her  to  '^  enter  into  the  duties  proper  to 
the  man,''  in  which  duties, "  understanding,  thought,  and  wisdom,"  take  the  lead.  Do 
these  '*  duties  "  comprise  all  the  professions  and  the  arts  ?  It  is  said  that  dhe  cannot 
*'  devate  the  sight  of  her  understanding  into  the  sphere  of  light  into  wUch  men  do  "— 
cannot  decide  from*' judgment  and  reason."  Can  she  then  pursue  with  profit  the  same 
studies  that  men  do  ?  Can  she  become  a  good  physician— a  thorough  teachw  ?  I 
know  it  is  said  by  men  that  women  can  become  the  best  teachers ;  but  how  so,  if  she 
cannot  demonstrate— <»umot  reason — can  only  affirm  from  perception  ?  Perhaps  she 
miffht  be  the  best  teacher  of  her  own  sex ;  but,  then,  what  studies  shall  they  pursue— 
and  to  what  end  ?  In  the  '*  memorable  relations  "  there  are  accounts  given  of  the 
schools  in  heaven,  but  no  mention  is  made  of  females  being  connected  with  them,  either 
as  teacher  or  pupil,  and  no  account  that  any  intellectual  education  whatever  is  given 
them.  In  C.L.  163,  he  mentions  the  *' things  which  are  of  rational  wisdom,"  to 
which  "  portain  all  the  sciences  into  which  youths  are  initiated  in  the  schools,"  besides 
all  professions  and  public  offices.  He  also  says  in  165,  that  the  wisdom  belonging  to 
these  "  is  proper  to  the  understanding  of  men,  and  climbs  up  into  light  in  which  fences 
are  not  J*  Again  in  168 — "  that  the  rational  wisdom  of  the  man  cannot  be  ewen  with 
the  wife." 

Bwedenhcuf^  Baiys  also  that  fhece  est  l^Ro^trnd^VoB^^^  ^Rhsroiti  nature,  a  passive 
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Ktm  principle,  and  that  the  former  19  feminine.  Is  it  tn  this  pandve,  fendidile 
eto  evolve  any  thing  *' tfi/<>rm/' so  to  q)edE,  to  be  <yriginal, creative,  arti^^ 
7,  painting,  nrasic,  and  the  arts  in  general  ?    Ttimyson  says, 

'*  They  hunt  old  trails, 
But  when  did  woman  e*er  yet  invent  f* 

Swedenborg  says, ''  The  will  does  nothing  but  hy  the  nnderstandiii^,  lidF  does 
sistanding  do  any  thing  alone  bat/ro?7i  the  will."  Would  it  not  seem  that  the 
will,  though  perhaps  unconscionslj,is  the  inspirer,  and  the  active  nnderstandii^ 
ine  principle)  carries  the  inspiration  into  efiect? 

dng  these  questions  I  have  onl^  a  sincere  and  earnest  desire  to  know  the  troth, 
le  by  it.  1  know  that  as  a  wife  woman  finds  as  higb  a  position,  ad  large  and 
sphere,  if  she  understands  it  and  herself,  as  she  c<Nild  ask  for ;  bat  there  are 
ho  find  no  mates  in  this  life,  and  I  want  to  know  for  what  other  uses  they  are 
I.  If  the  foregoing  is  true,  I  can  see  nothing  for  them  but  to  perform  all 
)  of  domestic  labor,  to  nurse  the  sick,  and  to  tefu^  little  children  (because  they 
little  else  but  moral  culture) ;  yes,  and  to  teach  those  of  thebr  own  eex,  if  they 
hat  it  is  best  for  them  to  study. 

hing  more.  Swedenborg  savs  (C.  L,  125),  "The  chnrdi  is  first  implanted  in 
1,  and  through  the  man  m  the  wife,  because  the  man  with  his  understanding 
nves  its  truth,  otherwise  it  is  not  orderly."  How  is  it  with  ns,  then,  who  may 
any?  And  we  are  assured  too  that  if  we  do  not  recdve  the  dmrdi  here,  vre 
lereafter.  Do  not  understand  me  as  doubting  Swedenborg.  I  have  the  gpettt- 
rence  for  his  teachings,  and  have  received  more  oomibrt  Uierefrottn  than  I  can 

Very  reqiectftilly, 

PUELLA. 


REV.  MB.  BAERETT'S  "  GOLDEN  BEED." 

USH, 

Sib  : — ^In  readine  your  late  notice  of  the  "  Golden  Beed ;  or,  The  Trae  Mea- 
True  Church,"  wmle  I  recognize  the  kind  and  candid  tone  of  your  review,  it 
le  that  in  one  respect  you  have  done  the  author  unintentional  injustice.  I  r^er 
ar  which  von  express  that  the  tendency  of  the  work  may  be  to  "  produce  tiie 
on  that  the  embracing  of  the  distinctive  truths  of  the  New  Dispensation  is  a 
f  little  importance,"  and  particularly  to  your  obs^vations  on  the  11th  chapter 
itual  trutn  not  disparaged."  From  ^our  remarks  on  this  chapter,  accompttoied 
single  extract  which  you  give  from  it,  I  think  the  read^  would  be  led  to  infer 
.  Barrett  teaches  that  truth  is  a  principle  not  indispensable  "  to  tiie  ezistenoe 
nine  church  state  in  man ; "  and  that  he  does  not  give  to  truth  tiie  same  degree 
tance  which  is  attached  to  it  in  the  writings  of  Swedenborg.  That  Sweden- 
ches  that  truth,  is  as  necessary  as  good  to  Ovation ;  and  that  good  separated 
th  is  merely  natural,  and  cannot  save  until  it  is  nnited  to  tral£,  is  beyond  all 
And  it  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Barrett,  throughout  his  book,  takes  this  for 
;  and  that  it  underlies  and  mingles  itself  with  his  whole  train  of  thought.  But 
redenborg  teaches  the  necessity  of  truth  to  salvation,  be  also  teaches  tnat  good 
bo  truth ;  that  while  truth  is  the  form,  good  is  the  essence ;  that  all  tratili  is 
d  by  good,  and  has  its  origin  in  good ;  and  that,  although  a  man  may  be  ortho- 
is  creed  and  yet  destitute  of  all  true  goodness,  yet  that  true  goodness,  on  tl^ 
,  has  such  an  inherent  attraction  for  truth,  that,  sooner  or  lat^,  it  draws  and 
the  latter  to  itself  by  the  force  of  an  invariable  law  of  Divine  order.  If,  there- 
.  Barrett  gives  more  prominence  to  the  essence  than  the  form,  he  has  not,  in 
,  departed  from  those  principles  whose  enunciation,  by  Swedenborg,  gave  birth 
era,  both  in  theology  and  philosophy.  We  think  it  capable  of  d^onstration 
defects,  as  well  as  the  positive  errors,  of  all  systems  of  theology  and  philoeophv 
it  and  modern  times,  have  arisen  from  the  too  great  prominence  ^ven  to  trow 
&te  from  good ;  and  that  Swedenborg  alone  nas  avoided  the  rock  on  which 
ive  been,  and  are  still  being,  wrecked.  It  is  from  this  stand-point,  established 
led  by  Swedenborg,  that  Mr.  Barrett  has  viewed  the  church ;  and  even  if  he  had 
ted  a  special  chapter  to  the  importance  of  a  fKOQCS  «ii&ma^  fil  ^doi^  ^^«^9m^^ 
r  work  would  not  be  more  jusuy  obiKndonB  to  &a  diaatfB^  ot  VsEi<(!(dab%^i^VB^ 
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portanoe  of  a  tnie  belief,  than  it  is  subiect  to  the  chai^  of  nndervaloiiig  the  Word, 
which  is  the  Troth  itself,  because  he  does  not  tarn  aside  from  his  main  purpose  to 
demonstrate  its  divine  charact^.  Bat  to  avoid  all  misapprehension  on  thissabj^  Mr. 
Barrett  has  devoted  an  entire  chapter  to  a  response  to  the  following  aaestion :— "  Is 
gpiritoal  tratib,  then,  of  no  vahie?''  And  to  show  that  the  few  lines  which  yoa  have 
noted  from  that  chapter  give  an  inadequate  view  of  its  contents,  permit  me  to  cite  the 


"She  [the  church]  would  not  llehtly  diteem  the  truth,  without,  at  the  same  time,  li^tlj 
esteeming  Him  from  whom  all  trum  comes.  She  could  not  speak  disparagingly  of  Wm  who 
is  the  Truth  itself.*' 

**  Whatever  estimate,  therefore,  any  people  or  church  place  upon  the  truth,  most  be  the 
exact  measure  of  their  estimate  of  the  Lord.  If  they  do  not  love  the  truth,  they  do  not  lore 
the  Lord.    If  they  are  indiiFerent  about  the  truth,  they  are  indiiferent  about  the  Lord.** 

Who  could  say  more  than  this  ?  To  value  the  truth  as  highly  as  we  value  the  Lord, 
is  this  to  nndervalue  the  troth  ?  Does  he  who  deems  an  nnder-estimate  of  the  vbIik 
and  importance  of  troth  as  great  an  error  as  an  nnder-estimate  of  the  Lord  himself 
place  troth  too  low  ?  Is  the  tone  of  this  "  so  sabdued  as  to  divest  it  of  any  spdcul 
power  to  goad  the  conscience?" 

You  wul  pardon  these  observations.  I  thought  them  necessary,  becanse  year  qimioD 
18  entitled  to  such  respect,  and  carries  with  it  such  influoice  among  the  readers  of  the  ^ 
Bepository,  that  I  feu^  it  might  have  a  tendency  to  weaken  the  influence  of  a  bool  ^ 
which  is  most  timely  in  its  appearance,  and  admirablv  calculated  to  exhibit  to  tiie  ^ 
world  the  Catholic  spirit  which  animates  the  writings  of  the  New  Chorch  ;  and  becaiae  ^ 
I  know  you  will  be  glad  to  correct  an  nnintentional  injustice.  ' 

Zra.       '^ 

New  York,  July  3d,  1855.  * 

REMARKS.  I 

We  cheerfully  insert  the  above,  and  shall  be  happy  to  think  it  may  serve  to  counteract  any  ^ 
erroneous  impressions  that  may  chance  to  have  been  produced  by  our  notice.  We  were  of 
course  aware  that  the  importance  of  truth,  as  well  as  of  good,  in  the  formation  of  the  church 
in  man,  was  taken  for  granted  by  our  brother  Barrett ;  and  that  this  fact  was  clearly  set  forth 
in  multitudinous  extracts  cited  in  the  book ;  nor  had  we  at  all  overlooked  what  he  had  written 
in  the  chapter  referred  to.  He  is,  indeed,  explicit  on  the  subject ;  but  the  estimate  formed 
by  the  reader  of  the  genius  of  the  N.  C.  system  will  be  governed  mainly  by  the  tenor  of  whit 
Swedenborg  says,  and  not  of  what  Mr.  Barrett  says.  On  this  head  we  had  some  doubts 
whether  the  preponderance  given  to  good  might  not,  without  a  very  special  qualification  on 
that  point,  lead  to  a  practical  undervaluing  of  truth,  by  which,  of  course,  we  mean  spiritoil 
or  genuine  truth.  That  the  writer  has  an  eye  to  a  latent  objection  on  thia  score  Is  evident 
from  the  title  given  to  the  chapter  in  question — "  Is  spiritual  truth  then  of  no  value  ?  "  This 
supposes  that  such  an  objection  might  form  itself  in  some  minds,  and  that  it  was  important 
for  him  to  obviate  it.  The  matter  in  debate  is,  whether  he  has  done  thia  in  the  most  effectual 
manner.  Perhaps  he  has,  by  stating  in  the  abstract  that  spiritual  truth  is  all  important  as  an 
a^'unct  to  spiritual  good,  and  citing  a  number  of  paragraphs  designed  to  show  that  the  ac- 
cumulation of  genuine  truths  tends  to  heighten  and  perfect  on^^s  state  of  good,  and  that 
&ith  is  strengthened  according  to  the  abundance  and  coherence  of  such  truths.  To  us,  hov- 
ever,  it  seemed  as  if  something  more  positive,  emphatic,  and  imperative  were  required — sonie- 
thing  that  should  shut  the  reader  up  to  the  absolute  necessity  of  conjoining  the  genuine  doc- 
trinal truths  of  the  Word  with  the  good  which  he  may  recognize  in  himself.  We  accordlnglT 
suggested  a  number  of  paragraphs  that  came  nearer  to  our  idea  of  what  was  requisite  in  the 
premises,  inasmuch  as  it  was  not  so  much  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Barrett  that  was  wanted,  as  it 
was  that  of  Swedenborg  liimself.  After  all,  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  opinion  whether  the  work 
is  fairly  open  to  our  criticism  on  this  score,  and  we  are  perfectly  wiUing  to  leave  it  to  the 
Jadgment  of  the  reader.  The  amount  of  our  strictures  was  simply  to  indicate  how,  in  one 
respect,  a  good  thing  might,  in  out  op\Dion,\MLve>M«n.TDAAft\^\XAT. 
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MISCELLANY. 

LOTTERIES  AND  INSURANCE. 
Pbofbssob  Bush, 

Dkab  Sir, — ^I  have  read,  with  much  interest,  in  the  Repository,  your  remarks  upon 
Lotteries  and  losnranoe. 

In  Tttf  yiew  the  diflbrenoe  between  the  two  is  so  wide,  tiiat,  if  properly  stated,  no  one 
could  oil  to  see  it.  Lotteries  do  not  pretend  to  anythiAg  else  but  an  oneaoal  and  very 
cyproDBiTe  tax ;  for,  while  they  sell  tickets  to  the  amount  of  a  hondb^d  uionsand  doi- 
mn,  they  distribate  in  prisses  only  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  in  the  aggregate ;  and 
even  this  is  so  divided,  that  more  than  half  the  tickets  draw  nothing  at  ul,  a  small  jpor- 
tkm  draw  a  very  little  more  than  the  cost  of  the  tickets,  while  some  five  or  six  draw 
mneteeD-twentieths  of  the  whole  som  awarded,  thns  taking  money  fi*om  the  many  to 
the  benefit  of  the  few ;  and  if  it  was  all  oondacted  in  strict  aoccnrdance  to  tiie  published 
achewm,  it  would  only  be  returning  three  dollars  toir  four  paid  in.  The  whole  thing  is 
mere  dbanoe,  and  a  scheme  of  selfishness  to  obtain  another's  money  without  labw  or 
.  withont  an  equivalent. 

On  the  other  hand.  Insurance  is  a  sciencey  conducted  on  known  principles,  and  subject 
OD^  to  the  weU  established  ordering  of  Providence.  By  a  series  or  well-conductad 
observations,  car^nlly  and  systematically  pursued,  it  is  reduced  almost  to  a  mathona- 
tical  certainty,  and  the  premiums  of  insurance  are  graduated  on  these  established  mtos. 
It  is  wdl  known  bv  managers  of  these  offices,  who  have  made  it  their  study,  what  the 
average  duration  of  a  man's  life,  under  given  circumstances,  will  be,  and  the  rate  of  in- 
surance is  fixed  accordingly.  I  have  myself  paid  three  per  cent  per  annum  for  eighteen 
years  on  a  policy  of  life  insurance ;  and  the  probability  is  that,  with  the  accumulated 
interest  on  the  sums  I  have  paid,  the  company  will  have  received  more  than  they  wQI 
be  called  upon  to  pay  at  my  decease ;  while  some  years  ago,  I  collected  firom  a  company 
in  Phikdelphia  the  ftdl  amount  of  a  policy  upon  which  only  one  year's  premium  had 
been  paid. 

Thns  the  amount  gained  on  policies  of  such  long-lived  men  as  myself,  perhaps,  may 
be,  the  company  is  enabled  to  place  a  young  widow  (as  in  the  case  alluded  to)  in  con^ 
fertable  circumstances ;  while  in  my  case,  I  have  laid  by  a  sum  at  least  equal  to  the 
aBoont  of  j^eminm  paid,  for  the  benefit  of  my  survivors,  which  I  should  not,  in  all  ]»o- 
faabilitf ,  have  done  m  any  other  way. 

And  then  agam  the  insurance  company  does  not  calculate  to  make  money  firom  the 
boilneBB,  only  so  far  as  to  pay  interest  on  the  capital  invested,  and  the  expenses  of  the 
oflioe ;  the  surplus  earnings  being  periodically  divided  among  those  who  nave  paid  fer 
thepolicieB. 

It  sometimeB  happens  that  an  unusual  mortality,  or  storms,  or  fires,  cause  losses  to 
the  companies  to  the  absorbing  of  all  their  ciq)ital ;  but  these  are  only  exceptions  to  the 
general  orderings  of  Providence,  and  are  not  allowed,  by  those  engaged  in  the  businessy 
to  affeet  the  usual  operations  of  insurers. 

Much  the  largest  number  of  insurance  offices  now  are  conducted  on  the  mutual  prin- 
cifde,  there  being  no  actual  capital  to  pay  interest  on,  and  therefore  all  the  profits,  after 
paying  necessary  expenses,  belong  to  the  persons  holding  the  policies,  and  who  paid  for 
the  imfits  thus  earned. 

Insurance,  so  &r  from  being  indicative  of  a  selfish  purpose,  or  of  a  desire  to  possess 
ourselves  ctf  our  neighbor's  goods,  is  eminently  a  benevolent  act ;  for  by  it  an  associa- 
tion of  individuals  mutually  agree  to  contribute  a  small  sum  annually  to  a  general  fund, 
to  be  given  to  any  member  who  shall  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  his  house  or  bam 
destroyed  by  fire,  or  his  ship  by  wreck,  or,  if  a  life  is  insured,  to  §pve  it  to  the  surviv- 
ing members  of  the  family.  It  is  no  argument  a^nst  the  practice  that  one  receiveB 
a  kurge  sum  for  a  small  one  given,  for  the  sum  ^ven  was  with  that  intent,  and  eadi 
one  of  the  contributors  would  be  very  sorry  to  be  m  the  situation  of  the  sufferer  entitled 
to  it.  No  one  would  call  it  a  selfish  act  if,  after  a  fire,  the  same  members  should  oonr 
tribute  the  same  sum  to  reimburse  tiie  sufierer.  Why  should  it  be  called  so  because  the 
fmd  was  raised  before  the  fire  ? 
Viewed  in  this  li^hty  I  think  there  is  no  snalogy  in  thA  two  csE«k\  «D(i^\S^>ii^ 
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teries  demoralize  a  pecmle,  and  indace  habits  of  idleness  and  a  trust  to  chance,  iDsaraooe 
is  but  a  wise  fore-cast  for  the  accidents  and  casoaltiea  of  life. 

Very  truly  your  friend, 

L. 


THE  NEW  OHUBCH  IN  IOWA. 


The  following  is  from  a  devoted  New  Church  brother  in  the  Stale  of  Iowa,  where  he  h 
laboring  almost  dngle-handed,  but  with  a  veiy  exemplary  zeal,  as  is  e^dent  from  the  tone  of 
his  letter :  • 

^*  A  Presbyterian  friend  of  mine,  strong  in  the  Anti-Slavery  pttndple,  is  rea&t 
some  works  that  I  sent  him,  and  if  he  is  nleased  and  wants  more  i  wUl  try  aol 
■end  him  more ;  but  I  am  poor  myself,  and  beside  I  am  not  learned  in  all  the  thso* 
logy  of  the  New  Church  as  I  ou^ht  to  be,  for  my  literary  education  was  got  as  best 
I  could,  while  laboring  to  sustain  myself  and  mmily )  for  when  I  oonunenoed  flie 
world  for  myself,  I  could  not  read  a  newspaper  so  as  to  understand  it  or  make  it 
intelligible  to  others,  thus  I  have  had  to  row  against  wind  and  tide,  and  so  I  haTe 
yet,  but  God  helping  me  I  will  continue  to  the  end  of  this  life  trying  to  ac^pme  t 
proper  knowledge  of  God's  Word  and  works ;  and  nothing  now  would  please  ne  so 
well  as  to  be  able  to  teach  successfully  the  doctrines  of  the  NewChnroh.  But  I  >- 
must  be  content  to  abide  in  the  sphere  I  am  in  and  do  all  the  good  there  I  can.  I  \ 
haye  my  whole  affections  in  the  New  Church  goods  and  truths,  beoanae  I  peroeiTe  | 
they  are  good  and  true,  although  there  are  so  many  calling  themselyea  Cnristiiiii  ^ 
that  neglect  them;  but  this  is  a  small  matter  to  me,  for  if  there  were  no  one  fttt  ) 
would  embrace  them,  I  would  not  wish  to  lose  them  or  cast  them  away;  they  an  ^ 
too  precious  to  my  heart.  I  will  keep  tryine  to  enlighten  others  in  them  as  long  u  ^ 
I  liye ;  and  some  will  have  a  receptive  mind,  but  the  majority  wUl  doubtless  waft  ^ 
on  in  darkness  as  heretofore ;  but  the  great  mass  of  mind  in  the  Church  aeems  is 
care  nothing  about  them  or  any  other  truth.  They  say  that  they  know  enourii 
about  the  Word  to  save  their  souls,  and  that  is  all  they  care  for.  Such  is  the  feS- 
ing  of  almost  every  one  that  I  have  conversed  with  on  the  subject^  but  yet  there  is 
a  remnant  that  will  hear  when  the  truth  is  laid  before  them. 

**  [  am  very  frequently  sending  books  and  tracts  to  different  regions  of  the  countrj, 
some  East,  some  VVest,  some  North,  and  some  South,  and  at^t  home,  wherever 
1  can  find  those  that  will  read  them ;  but  there  are  but  few  of  those  haTing 
much  influence  that  will  read;  so  I  suppose  it  has  always  been  at  the  com- 
mencement of  every  now  dispensation  or  now  church.  So  it  was  when  Christ 
was  on  earth,  and  have  wo  not  reason  to  believe  it  has  been  so  at  the  commence* 
mcnt  of  every  now  dispensation  that  has  come  to  the  world  before  this  ?  But  ^e 
commencement  is  now  on  the  lowest  plane,  and  the  most  Ancient,  as  wdl  as  the 
Ancient  were  on  a  higher  plane  ;  consequently  they  sank  down  from  a  hi^er  at 
the  commencement  to  a  lower  at  the  end  ;  but  now  they  commence  at  the  bottom  of 
the  scale  and  rise  h  gher,  and,  blessed  be  God,  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  the  mind 
from  rising  to  higher  states  to  eternity.     This  is  all  my  hope  and  all  my  desire.         1 

"Your  Brother  in  the  Lord^s  New  Church."       ! 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 

BARRETTS  "GOLDEN  REED." 

(Communicated.) 

^  This  book  is  destined  to  make  its  mark  on  the  public  mind,  at  least  on  that  por- 
tion of  it,  whoso  fears  of  "  Swcdenborgianism  "  have  been  sufficiently  overcome  to 
permit  them  to  peruse  such  writings. 

The  name  of  Mr.  Barrett  has  been  long  and  favorably  known  to  the  New  Church 
pahlio.    Probably  few  Viorks  havo  accomi^hed  more  in  preparing  the  minds  of 
men  far  the  reception  of  the  wti^^  ot^w^w^x^^^m  ^i2^ya\^  ^^^^^$1^  dif- 
fased  prejadices  against  them,  or  in  comm«Knft«Aasi\^%i  ^^^x  -^xws^'^kssi^.^l^^^aNa:^ 
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hire  and  value,  than  the  work  known  as  *^  Barrett's  Leotnres."  La  the  West, 
rticolarly,  we  are  told,  it  is  the  most  popular  of  all  the  collateral  works.  In  the 
k>lden  Reed,  or,  the  True  Measure  of  a  True  Church  " — a  happy  title,  by  the  way — 
find  the  same  clear  perception,  and  lucid  style,  the  same  logical  order  and  force  of 
tunent  which  distinguish  all  the  productions  of  this  writer.    Its  main  purpose 

0  demonstrate  that  Swedenborg  was  no  Swedenborgian  j  in  other  words,  that  he 
apies  a  position  not  cmly  different,  but,  in  many  respects,  opposite  to  that  of  all 

rounders  of  Christian  sects.  He  was  neither  heretic  nor  schismatic.  Never 
irating  himself  from  the  Lutheran  Church,  within  which  he  was  bom,  found- 
no  8e|>arate  society,  establishing  no  new  order  of  clergy,  causing  no  disturb* 
e  in  either  church  or  state,  he  wrote  in  the  seclusion  of  ms  study  &ose  wonder- 
rolnmes,  which  contain  the  truths  (H  a  new  era ;  and,  confiding  in  the  essential 
'er  and  certain  victory  of  truth,  left  them  as  a  sacred  deposite  to  the  care  of  the 
ling  ase.  The  church  which  it  was  his  nussion  to  announce,  was  in  everv  sense 
^(gw  Church.  And  it  was  new,  not  because  it  was  to  rise  upon  the  world  with 
dmintling  splendor  of  a  new  ritual,  or  the  well-ordered  offices  and  imposing  au- 
nt^  of  a  new  hierarchy,  but  because  it  had  the  baptism  of  a  new  inward  life. 

1  uom  this  stand-point  that  the  author  of  the  "Golden  Reed''  views  the  church 
hm  new  era.  The  single  question  which  the  book  propounds  is,  "  What  and 
ire  is  the  Church  V^  This  is  one  of  the  great  religious  questions  of  the  age— 
bolic  and  Protestant  Churchmen  and  Dissenters,  High  Church  and  Low  Church, 
find  here  the  foundation  and  soul  of  their  controversy.  The  solution  which  is 
■a  in  this  volume  should  not  excite  the  jeabusy  of  eitiier;  for  he  pronounces  in 
or  of  none  of  them.  Nor  does  he  attempt  what  would  be  equally  invidious, 
I,  as  we  think,  equally  wrong,  to  crush  them  all  under  the  weight  of  a  new  sect 
nxchuaye  and  pretentious  as  either.  He  finds  the  church  to  be  *^  the  Kin^om 
3od.'*  And  "  the  lOn^om  of  God  is  within  you."  Not  that  the  idea  of  a  umver- 
and  invisible  church  is  new ;  but  the  new  idea  is,  that  there  is  no  other  church 
a  the  invisible.  This  idea  Swedenborg  was  the  fint  to  announce.  Its  announce- 
at  underlies  his  whole  philosophical  and  theological  i^stem;  and  its  belief, 
mt  once  fuUy  incorporated  into  the  thoughts  and  affections  of  men,  is  the  hea- 
fridesoended  remedy  for  all  the  bitterness  of  sectarian  strife  and  hate.  The  au- 
ir  does  not  undertake  to  prove  the  truth  of  this  idea  of  the  church,  but  to  show 
extensive  quotations  from  Swedenborg,  that  such  is  his  teaching.  He  arrays 
uelf  in  no  attitude  of  hostilit^r  against  those  who  differ  with  him  on  this  ques- 
D,  bat  claiming  no  titie  to  origin^ty,  assuming  to  himself  no  responsibility  of 
MfW  theory,  he  puts  those  who  dispute  his  conclusions  in  an  attitude  of  hostility, 
Swedenborg  himself. 

[t  would  be  doiag  injustice,  however,  to  the  author,  should  the  reader  infer  that, 
die  the  idea  that  there  is  no  other  church  save  the  invisible  church,  is  so  prom- 
ntijT  put  forward,  it  is  enunciated  in  any  such  sense  as  to  be  inconsistent  with  a 
lief  in  the  propriety  or  utility  of  external  organizations.  That  these  have  their 
m  few  sane  men  doubt.  But  none  of  these,  if  we  understand  the  author,  whe- 
ir  it  be  Catholic,  Presbyterian,  or  Swedenborgian,  has  any  right  to  call  itself 
ke  ehurch ;"  and  one  has  just  as  much  right  to  do  so  as  the  other,  and  no  more. 
ia  the  good  and  the  true  in  man  that  constitutes  the  church  in  him ;  it  is  the 
od  and  the  true  in  a  society  that  constitutes  the  churoh  in  that  societj^.  The 
ms  of  external  organization  are  from  man;  the  good  and  the  true  aro  from  the 
rd  alone.  Where  these,  and  only  where  these  aro.  He  reigns;  where  He  reigns, 
his  kingdom,  and  his  kinj^om  is  the  church.  Hence  all  existing  organusations, 
far  as  uiey  embody  withm  them  the  principles  of  the  good  and  the  true  living 
d  reigning  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  their  members,  though  not  the  church,  are 
the  church :  while  the  organizations  themselves,  considered  abstractly  from  the 
ith  and  goodness  which  they  envelope,  aro  mero  lifeless  shells.  Nor  do  we  un- 
rstand  the  author  to  hold  that  truth  is  of  little  importance.  Indeed  he  is  caroful 
disavow  such  a  conclusion.  But  he  shows  the  teaching  of  Swedenborg  to  be 
ftt  the  mere  freedom  of  a  creed  from  doctrinal  error  does  not  constitute  the  so- 
itr  or  societies  which  adhere  to  it  any  part  of  the  churoh,  much  less  the  church 
elf  The  true  distinction  he  finds  to  be  this :  that  while  a  mero  intellectual  per- 
ption  of  the  truth  (and  that  is  all  that  adherence  to  a  creed  necessarily  impuea^ 
ly  be  associated  with  a  life  oontraiy  to  its  preoepts,  goodneta  Qa^<b  QQii\ii:«rs^\j^ 
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an  inherent  atiaraotion  to^tnitii,  and  will  neoessarilj,  bj  its  own  Tital  farces,  draw 
and  conjoin  to  itself  soffioient  tmth  to  eleyate  it  sooner  or  later  from  the  sorroimd- 
ine  darkness,  into  the  light  of  life. 

This  book  is  not,  then,  an  attack,  as  might  be  ima^ned,  upon  easting  organiza- 
tions. It  does  not  attempt  to  show  what  is,  or  what  is  not,  the  true  form  of  chorch 
order.  Bat  penetrating  oeneath  the  form,  it  seeks  to  disooTer  the  sobstanoe.  Ele- 
vating itselt  above  the  atmosphere  of  warring  creeds  and  councils,  it  ascends  to 
the  true  principle  of  Christian  union.  And  there,  in  the  tranquil  heaven  of  lore, 
it  finds  it  in  that  attraction  of  the  good  for  the  good,  and  the  true  for  the  tme, 
which  alone  can  leave  each  individufu  in  his  unrestrained  freedom  of  development, 
while  it  co-ordinates  all  into  one  harmonious  system  of  heavenly  uses. 

L  «  *  ♦ 

REMARKS. 

Although  the  writer  of  the  above  has  given  us  a  carte  blanche  to  append  any  re- 
marks we  may  see  fit  to  his  communication,  we  know  not  that  we  should  haye  tiie 
least  inclination  to  do  so  if  we  were  quite  sure  of  his  meaning  in  two  or  three  pas- 
sages, or  to  what  extent  he  would  admit  the  sequences  that  seem  to  flow  legiti- 
mately from  his  positions.  We  would  not  appear,  by  our  silence,  to  endorse  senti-  ^ 
ments  that  might  fiairly  compromise  our  consbtency  in  view  of  what  we  hare  ', 
maintained  with  more  or  less  earnestness  in  former  portions  of  our  work,  espedaUj  ^ 
in  our  review  of  Mr.  James'  "  Church  of  Christ  not  an  Ecdesiasticism.''  Speaking  ^ 
of  Mr.  Barrett's  work  he  says,  "  Its  main  purpose  is  to  demonstrate  that  Sweden-  ^ 
borg  was  no  Swedenborgian ;  in  other  words,  that  he  occupies  a  position  not  gbI]  ■ 
different,  but,  in  many  respects,  opposite  to  that  of  all  the  founders  of  Christian  ^ 
sects.  He  was  neither  heretic  nor  schismatic.  Never  separating  lumself  from  the  ^ 
Lutheran  church,  within  which  he  was  bom,  founding  no  separate  society,  estab- 
lishing no  new  order  of  clergy,  causing  no  disturbance  in  either  church  or  state, 
he  wrote,  in  the  seclusion  of  his  study,  those  wonderful  volumes,  which  contain  the 
truths  of  a  new  era.''  As  above  remarked,  the  question  is  how  much  and  what 
precisely  is  meant  by  the  assertions  here  brought  together.  That  "  Swedenborg 
was  not  a  Swedenborgian  "  in  the  sense  of  being  the  founder  of  a  sect,  as  the  term  ^ 
sect  is  understood  in  the  Christian  world,  is  undoubtedly  true.  Wo  hold  it  also  to  ■ 
be  intrinsically  true  that  he  was  neither  heretic  nor  schismatic,  and  that  he  did  not 
by  any  formal  act  of  renunciation  separate  himself  from  the  Lutheran  church,  jet 
relatively  he  was  both  a  heretic  and  a  schismatic,  and  caused  a  world  of  disturb- 
ance among  the  dignitaries  both  of  church  and  state  in  Sweden,  as  his  memoirs 
abundantly  testify.  That  he  did  not  personally  go  out  of  the  pale  of  Lutheranisn 
and  found  any  separate  society  is  also  true,  as  it  is  true  that  our  Lord  himself  did 
not  go  out  of  Judaism,  but  punctiliously  observed  its  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  jet 
in  both  cases  a  new  dispensation  was  ushered  in  by  the  principles  inculcated  bj 
each  which  are  in  their  own  nature  prolific  of  spiritual  revolutions. 

Now  if  our  correspondent  would  imply  from  Swedenborg^s  quietly  abiding  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Lutheran  church,  that  he  would  have  the  espousers  of  his  doctrines 
remain  quietly  within  old  ecclesiastical  connections,  without  any  attempt  at  new 
organizations  in  which  their  new  internals  may  ultimate  themselves,  we  can  only  saj 
that  we  dissent  totally  and  emphatically  from  any  such  theory  of  the  church,  and 
protest  against  Swedenborg's  example  being  pleaded  in  its  support.  The  eaine 
reasoning,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  would  have  been  valid  against  the  early  disciples  of 

our  Lord   and    his  apostles  foiaakin^  the  synagogues  and  founding  Christo 

c^nrohes. 
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Agun,  we  confbfB  oonelyes  at  a  loss  to  apprehend  pre<»0elj  the  purport  of  what 
said  respecting  Swedenborg's  idea  of  the  church,  to  wit,  "  that  there  is  no  other 
re  the  invisible,''  especially  when  we  read  in  the  same  connexion  that  this  fact 
8  not  enunciated  in  any  such  sense  as  to  be  inconsistent  with  a  belief  in  the 
opriety  or  utility  of  external  organizations."  That  which  is  external  in  the 
arch  is  certainly  visible,  and  if  we  suppose  a  number  of  external  church  organi- 
dons  which  have  at  the  same  time  the  requisite  internals  or  essentials  of  good- 
98  and  truth,  or  love  and  faitb,  we  cannot  see  why  such  churches  viewed  in  the 
gregate  do  not  constitute  a  visible  church,  as  far  as  they  go.  They  can  indeed 
ly  constitute  a  true  church  by  having  the  true  elements  or  constituent  principles 
a  church,  but  granting  this  wo  should  undoubtedly  say  that  such  an  aggrega- 
»n  of  churches  constituted  a  visible  church.  "  But  none  of  these,"  says  our  critic, 
irhether  it  be  Catholic,  Presbyterian,  or  Swedenborgian,  has  any  right  to  call 
lelf  *•  the  church :'  and  one  has  just  as  much  right  to  do  so  as  the  other,  and  no 
ire."  The  right  of  any  body  of  men  to  cdU  itself  the  church  depends  of  course 
ion  the  fact  whether  in  the  eyes  of  Heaven  it  is  the  church.  If  it  is,  it  is  at  lib- 
\j  to  call  itself  so,  or  to  be  called  so  by  others.  No  Swedenborgian  church  or 
nety,  or  any  collective  body  of  them  vdll  arrogate  to  themselves  the  credit  of 
ing  solely  and  exclusively  the  Lord's  church,  or  of  comprising  di  who  constitute 
li  ohuroh,  yet  such  a  body,  if  possesnng  the  esMntial  elements  of  the  church, 
80  fbx  forth  a  true  church,  and  is  not  required  to  forego  its  prerogative  from 
e  clamorous  cry  of  Sectarianism.  This  charge  is  often  preferred  by  those  who 
I  the  spirit  of  sect  in  every  thing  that  is  distinctive  in  religion,  and  to  this  invi- 
008  charge  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  men  of  the  New  Church  will  pay  no  atten- 
m  whatever,  but  boldly  assert  their  freedom  in  the  Lord.  We  would  say,  more- 
er,  if  this  is  the  drift  pf  the  "  Golden  Reed,"  i,  e,  to  show  the  unsectarian 
laiacter  of  the  Church  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  by  virtually  denying  to  it  a  de- 
led,  actual,  visible  disl^ctive  existence  in  the  world,  it  had  far  better  never  have 
M&  written.  But  for  ourselves  we  do  not  so  understand  it  Nor  d5  we  feel 
Bored  in  our  own  minds  that  such  is  the  scope  of  the  present  notice.  But  we  still 
bor  under  some  degree  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  vnriter's  drift. 

— History  of  Prixstcraft  in  all  Ages  and  Nations.  JSj^  Willum  Howitt. 
New  York :  Calvin  Blanchard.    1855. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  picture  drawn  of  Priestcraft  in  tlus  volume  by  Mr. 
nritt  is  not  one  very  well  calculated  to  make  us  fall  in  love  with  its  lineaments. 
deed,  vnriting  as  he  does  from  the  Quaker  point  of  view,  it  were  not  to  be  expected, 
at  he  would  inspire  his  readers  with  a  very  cordial  admiration  of  a  system  which 
*t  only  embodies  the  quintessence  of  all  heresies,  but,  as  Wesley  said  of  slavery, 
iie  sum  of  all  villanies."  We  are  willing  to  grant  him  a  pretty  large  margin  of 
ith  in  the  display  of  its  abominations  as  testified  by  history,  though  a  more  dis- 
uninating  vein  would  have  done  more  justice  to  the  subject.  Could  he  have  seen 
e  representatwe  scope  of  sacredotalism  as  set  forth  in  the  teachings  of  the  New 
lorch,  he  would  have  been  led  to  admit  that  having  a  divine  origin  it  might  have 
10  a  signal  human  use,  so  long  at  least  as  the  coining  in  of  the  symbolized  verities 
no  delayed,  notwithstanding  its  great  liability  to  abuse.  This  view  of  the  snb- 
st,  however,  he  evidently  is  not  prepared  to  take,  and  accordingly  he  seea  nottuD^ 
relieve  the  foal,  orud,  hatofai,  and  bloody  aspeoUi  oE  lihie  \Dli^\?aL^anIi.  \&^^3bRs«- 
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ing  up  ihii  he  exhibit*  the  results  of  a  wide  range  OTer  the  fields  of  history, 
though  he  deals  but  sparingly  in  authorities.  This  giTSs  his  work  the  air  of 
declamation  instead  of  argument,  and  so  far  detracts  from  the  weight  it  would 
otherwise  carry  with  it.  Still  whoever  would  refresh  his  mind  with  the  abomina- 
tions which  in  all  ages  and  countries  have  grown  out  of  a  perverted  Priesthood^ 
will  do  well  to  make  acquaintance  with  this  volume. 


BDITORIAL    ITEMS. 


The  Bev.  A.  0.  Brickmao,  of  Baltimore,  has  just  issued  proposals  for  publiahiog  a  New 
Ghnrch  periodical  in  the  German  language.  It  will  he  entitled  The  New  Church  Informatory 
(Neukirchliches  Informatorium),  to  be  issued  mouthlj,  and  to  be  afforded  at  $1  per  annum. 
His  prospectus  will  be  found  in  some  of  the  copies  of  this  No.  of  the  Repository,  where  it 
win  be  likely  to  come  into  the  hands  of  German  neighbors  and  friends. 

We  learn  by  a  private  communication  that  our  suffering  brother,  Bev.  Ifr.  Powell,  wis 
released  from  his  suffierings  on  Thursday,  July  5th.  No  particulars  were  given,  though  we 
learn  from  the  New  Church  Herald  that  the  fimeral  services  were  to  be  performed  by  his  de- 
voted friend  and  brother  Bev.  Mr.  Be  Ohanns  on  the  following  Sabbath.  We  shall  probably 
be  able,  in  our  next  issue,  to  give  some  details  of  his  last  days  and  hours  which  will  be 
both  interesting  and  profitable  to  our  readers. 

We  have  recently  received  from  our  fiiend  and  brother,  the  author,  the  following  notice  in 
regard  to  his  second  volume  on  the  Gospels,  which  we  sincerely  trust  may  meet  with  the  fit- 
ting response  on  the  part  of  a  large  portion  of  our  readers.  Of  the  preceding  volume  on 
Matthew  we  have  already  given  a  highly  fitvorable  notice.  It  is- reasonable  to  presume  that 
the  first  is  a  fair  sample  of  what  the  second  will  be : 

Ipswich,  June  11th,  1855. 

"  The  Gospel  according  to  Mark,  after  tlie  Plan  of  the  Gospel  according  to  MaithtWy  bff 
David  Geo.  Ghyder,  formerly  Minister  of  the  New  Church,  Glasgow,^ 

The  Members  of  the  New  Church  are  respectfully  informed  that  the  above  work  is  ready 
for  the  Press,  but  in  consequence  of  the  decease  of  two  of  his  principal  subscribers,  the 
Editor  needs  fifty  addiUonal  copies  to  be  subscribed  for,  before  he  can  proceed  with  it 
Gentlemen  willing  to  subscribe  will  much  oblige  by  sending  their  names  immediately  to  Da- 
vid Geo.  Goyder,  Ipswich,  Suffolk. 

The  work  will  be  issued  within  three  months  after  the  subscription  is  filled  up. 

The  Gospel  by  Matthew  has  been  highly  approved  by  the  "Westminster  Beview,"  "  CriUc,'' 
"Intellectual  Bepository,"*  "  Bath  Journal,''  and  Professor  Bush  of  New  York. 


OBITUARY. 

SOLYMAN  W.  BROWN. 

SoLYMAN  Washington  Brown,  eldest  son  of  Doctor  Solyman  Brown,  of  this  city,  obtained 
his  happy  release  from  ^e  trials  of  mortality,  on  the  5th  of  April  last,  in  the  19th  year  of  bis 
age.  Happy  the  youth  who  can  meet  as  he  did,  in  calm  serenity,  the  issue  of  sublunary  life^ 
without  remorse  for  the  past  or  anxiety  for  the  future — reposing  with  filial  confidence  in  the 
goodness  of  God  I  Among  his  last  words  were  these :  ^^  I  have  been  instructed  by  the  doc 
trines  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  that  the  Lord  is  as  merciful  to  man  in  the  spiritual  world  as  in 
the  natural ;  and  He  knows  best  where  I  can  be  most  useful/^  In  a  state  of  mind  like  this, 
he  Uterally  **/e//  aeleep^  without  a  struggle  or  a  sigh. 
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ORIGINAL  PAPERS. 

ARTICLE   I. 

ETERNITY  OF  HEAVEN  AND  HELL: 

COSCflSUED  BY  80BIPTUBB,  AND  GBOUNDED  IN  TflE  SBALTrtBd  OF  tBB 

HT7HAN80UL. 

No.  n. 

Ok  the  whole  I  cannot  bnt  regard  the  poeitive  BeBtorationiet  theorj 
B  of  had  influence  on  the  life.  And  this,  perhaps,  id  the  greatest  ar» 
nment  for  its  falsity.  Establish  it  as  ooctrine — ^let  a  man  be  con- 
inced  that  his  salvation  is  certadn — that  God  will  maJse  him  will  lo 
e  saved — not  whether  he  will  or  no,  bnt  make  him  vnU — and  I  have 
o  donbt  that  it  would  operate,  and  does  operate,  so  far  as  it  has  Mn* 
Uoyed  influence,  to  lull  the  conscience  and  quiet  the  soul  with  an 
nwarranted  sense  of  security.  I  say  not  that  there  are  not  amone 
Iniversalists  and  Eestorationists  those  who  are  very  good  men,  ana 
boae  who  will  assuredly  arrive  in  heaven.  And  it  may  be,  undoubt* 
dly  is,  that  this  doctrine  is  best  adapted  for  the  present  state  of  many 
rho  are  in  it.  But  I  say  that,  even  to  them,  were  they  in  a  higher 
nd  more  truthful  state,  this  doctrine  would  be  iniurious,  and  it  is  nom^ 
ijuriouB  to  many  who  are  not  aware  of  it  It  orings  with  it  no  suf* 
.dent  sense  of  the  practical  freedom  of  the  human  will,  and  is  apt 
3  DoiJce  them  rest  too  much  on  Ood's  absolute  soverei^t;^  to  do  what 
re  must  do  as  of  ourselves.  Sometimes  it  is  said  by  Universalists  (I 
Ave  used  the  argument  in  past  years  myself),  that  it  has  the  very 
$^  practical  effect  to  believe  that  we  shall  certainljf  be  saved,  for 
ertam  salvation  is  nothing  less  tiiian  the  deliverance  from  all  sin  and 
npuri^ ;  and  it  is  ^ood  to  believe  that  God  will  and  must  acoon^ 
liak  this  for  le.    It  is  moowagmg  to  man ;  it  convinces  him  that  it 
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is  no  use  to  hold  out  against  it ;  it  is  his  destiny  to  be  made  pore  and 
holy,  and  the  sooner  be  believes  it  the  better.  He  will  thereby  exert 
himself  all  the  more  to  attain  that  which  mnst  certainly  be  done.  He 
will  not  be  so  likely  to  run  into  iniquity  when  he  knows  that  this  is 
against  the  purpose  of  God  for  him,  and  that  he  must  at  some  time 
turn  to  holiness.  He  will  by  such  a  faith  be  more  likely  to  b^n 
now,  and  not  postpone  what  must  inevitably  be  accomplished  in  him. 

But  what  a  grievous  fallacy  is  here !  All  this  mustj  and  ehall^  and 
inevitable  ceriaintyy  is,  by  the  very  doctrine  in  <]^uestion,  made  depen- 
dent on  the  co-operation  of  the  human  will.  It  is  not  taught,  even  by 
Universalists,  that  God  will  save  men  against  their  wills,  but  vnm 
their  wills  ;  in  agreement  with  the  text — ^^  Thy  people  shall  be  wil- 
ling in  the  day  of  thy  power.''  Now,  then,  it  is  all  reduced  into  this 
compass — ^^  x  ou  shall  certainly  vnll  to  be  saved.  Gk>d  will  make  you 
tinll.  Yon  can  never  be  saved  unless  you  will  to  be,  but  God  will  make 
you  toiliy  This  is  Universalist  doctrine.  Now  I  say,  it  is  of  deleterious 
tendency.  It  cannot  be  of  so  good  a  practical  tendency  as  to  say,  ^^  God 
will  leave  this  matter  somewhat  with  you.  He  will  help  you  all  he  can, 
but  his  will  has  not  that  force  to  make  you  will,  if  you  choose  to  go  in 
the  contrai^  direction.  And  you  ca/n  so  choose,  spite  of  all  the  power 
of  God's  will."  Let  anjr  man  say,  all  love  for  a  theory  aside,  and  all  fo^ 
of  metaphysics,  if  this  is  not  the  best  adapted  to  awaken  exertion  on  his 
part.  Oh  I  it  is  this  fatal  oertamty  of  salvation,  which  is  proclaimed 
for  all,  without  any  sufficient  recognition  of  the  will  of  man  forever 
to  reject  it  because  he  does  not  love  the  holiness, — it  is  this  which  is 
the  very  pivotal  error  and  mischief  of  the  whole  system.  To  pro- 
claim a  certainty  of  this  kind,  if  it  is  received,  is  to  produce  a  shock, 
a  paralysis,  more  or  less  effective,  upon  the  best  powers  of  the  human 
will.  Every  true  man  must  feel  it  so.  Sorely  every  true  woman  will ; 
and  women,  I  have  observed,  believe  more  in  free-will  than  men  do- 
are  less  likely  to  reason  upon  it.  The  reason  is  because  they  have 
more  of  it. 

In  fact,  to  say  that  God  will  niake  man  willing  at  all  events,  is  not  to  ^ 
recognize  the  freewill  of  man  even  in  its  practicality.  I  spea^  not  now 
of  the  metaphysics  of  the  question.  I  say  it  is  not  even  to  recognize 
the  practical  freedom  of  man.  In  order  to  this,  he  must  feel  that  it  is 
still  uncertain  as  to  the  result,  unless  he  wills  it,  not  by  a  thought  of 
Gk)d's  making  him  will  it,  or  willing  it  for  him,  but  by  a  thought, 
or  rather  feeling,  of  willing  it  as  of  nimself^  though"  at  the  same  time 
he  acknowledges  that  the  power  to  do  so  is  from  God.  What  a  deli- 
cate point  is  this  I  And  yet  it  is  the  delicacy  of  a  peculiar  truth 
which  makes  man  man^  or  confers  upon  him  the  powers  which  are 
peculiar  and  proper  to  man,  and  which  distinguish  him  from  God. 
Without  this,  there  is  no  reasoning  that  can  stand  a  moment  On  the 
other  theorv,  particularly  the  Universalist  theory,  the  hmnAn  jproprir 
um — ^the  whole  human  will,  is  sunk  in  the  Divine  action. 

I  cannot  forbear  to  notice  here  an  error  put  forth  in  my  article  on 
"  the  Nature  of  Free-Will,  and  the  Origin  and  end  of  Evil,"  in  your 
Repository  of  November,  1861.  I  had  quoted  several  passages 
from  Swedenboig,  to  show  that  he  did  not  recognize,  but  ezpUottly 
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lenied,  any  real  freedom  of  the  hnman  will,  asserting  it  to  be  only  a 
'ery  strong  appearance ; — asserting  it  so  fully  as  to  deny  that  man  has 
^  even  a  gram  of  his  own  will,  or  his  own  pmdence.'*  Then,  after 
nnch  erroneous  reasoning,  mixed  with  some  truth,  I  educed  this  con- 
ilusion.  I  quote  my  own  words  : — "  And  now  I  give  my  reason  for 
relieving  that  the  Lord's  will  only  will  be  done,  and  that  the  whole 
mman  race  must  eventually  come  unto  Him  and  be  saved.  The  rea- 
on  is,  that  His  is  the  only  Real  Will.  All  the  rest  is  only  apparent 
ruth." 

Now,  while  the  principle  of  this  is  still  true,  yet  the  conclusion  does 
>y  no  means  follow.  It  is  true  that  the  Lord's  will  is  the  only  real 
me,  but  it  is  no  less  true  that  the  appearance  of  a  will  in  man  is  a 
■eality  to  him — a  practical,  veritable  reality,  such  as  Swedenborg 
Alls  a  ^^  real  appearance."  And  although  he  only  acts  as  of  himself 
ret  he  may  and  will  to  all  eternity  act  just  so — ^viz :  as  of  himself. 
Whsit  then  does  this  prove  to  the  point  of  his  ever  willing  to  be  per- 
ectly  unselfish  and  good  ?  Nothing  at  all.  Alas,  there  is  too  much 
>f  this  very  himself,  of  a  perverted  and  estranged  quality  in  man, 
md  may  always  be,  to  insure  in  every  case  this  result.  He  may,  as 
yf  himself,  go  the  upward  walks  of  holiness  and  heaven,  or  he  may, 
o  all  eternity,  refuse  to  exercise  this  proprium,  and  go,  more  proper- 
y  of  his  very  self,  though  assisted  by  hosts  of  evil  spirits,  to  his  own 
)lace  in  the  abyss.  The  fact  of  the  Lord's  will  being  the  only  real 
me,  that  is,  speaking  of  abstract,  primal,  and  infinite  truth,  still  leaves 
nan,  in  eternity  as  now,  in  full  possession  of  this  practical  freedom 
or  both  destinies.  And  the  Lord's  real  will  will  never  interfere  in 
he  least  to  disturb  or  destroy  what  is  a  sacred  reality  to  man,  for  it 
¥88  given  to  him  of  the  Lord  that  he  might  secure,  by  willing,  his 
>wn  salvation.  And  the  possibility  to  do  this,  involved  and  made 
lecessary  the  possibility  not  to  do  it.  I  can  see  these  things  now — 
rom  what  cause  I  know  not — unless  it  be  a  better  state  of  the  will 
tself. 

But  I  wish  to  refute  another  argument,  which  I  now  see  is  a  sheer 
kllacy .    In  that  same  article  I  have  the  following : 

*'  My  guardian  angel  drops  a  thought  into  my  mind  for  a  special 
purpose.  I  am  not  moved  ;  he  or  sne  drops  another  thought,  and 
idda  force  to  it.  Soon  I  am  put  to  thinking,  as  of  myself ^  and  away 
[  go,  as  of  myself.    What  a  simple  matter  this  is. 

"  Let  me  descend  a  little.  I  have  a  grouty,  contrary  dog  in  my 
x)om.  I  cannot  get  him  to  leave  peaceably,  and  have  no  disposition  to 
rill  him.  But  I  go  and  get  a  piece  of  beef,  and  throw  it  out  of  doors, 
md  away  he  ^oes  with  a  will  of  his  own !  He  goes  as  of  himsdf  but 
t  was  from  his  master  alone." 

I  brought  this  comparison  up  (sophistical  comparisons  are  the  curse 
)f  all  logic)  to  show  that  God,  "  by  throwing  motives  around  man, 
md  chan^ng  his  circumstances  and  conditions,"  could  finally  make 
lU  men  vnUing  to  come  unto  him  and  be  saved.  Just  as  the  dog,  at 
irst  contrary,  goes  after  the  beef  willingly,  as  of  himself.  But  sup- 
>O0e,  instead  of  throwing  a  piece  of  beef  you  should  throw  a  pearl. 
^omd  the  dog  go  t    jOi,  it  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world. 
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Truly,  what  a  very  Bimple  matter  this  is !  Now,  thare  are  many  mm 
who  have  so  much  of  the  dog  in  them— or  yrorse— so  moch  selfishBegB 
and  love  of  evil,  that  there  are  no  motives  which  God  can  present  to 
them,  except.pearls,  goods  and  truths,  which  He  is  always  presentiDg^ 
but  which  they  are  as  averse  to  as  the  dog  was.  Vfhak  then  can  be 
done }  I  condnde,  that  in  the  theory  presented  in  this  article  I  have 
made  the  bestof  it.  The  human  race  will  be  separated  into  twodsas- 
es — ^may  become  obedient  to  the  same  or  similar  external  things  from 
opposite  motives — and  may  rise  and  improve  upon  those  grounds  for- 
€fver.    Still,  how  wide  apart  is  heaven  mm  hell  I 

There  is  another  paragraph  in  an  article  in  the  Bepository  of  Sep- 
tember, 1851.  tonchme  this  matter  of  free-will,  which  X  now  see  to  be 
a  complete  fiulacy,  and  acknowledge  the  rebuke  you  then  gave  me  for 
it  So  of  the  general  tenor  of  those  whole  articles.  The  one  in  the 
November  number,  entitled  ^^  The  Nature  of  Free  WiU,  and  the 
Origin  and  End  of  Evil,"  is  the  best  calculated  to  deceive  of  any  arti- 
cle I  ever  read  upon  the  subject  Seally,  I  am  almost  tempted  to  sin 
in  taking  to  myself  some  little  credit  for  the  admirable  concoction  of 
taruth  and  error  which  is  there  so  compactiy  conjointed.  But  I  did  it 
honestiy,  and  '^  own  up"  with  no  fedin^  of  degradation.  I  hope  I 
shall  not  have  occasion  to  speak  so  of  this  article.  Isee  a  providenoe 
in  it  all,  and  I  am  truly  thankful  for  the  opportunity  to  make  this  con- 
fession. 

In  the  same  number  with  one  of  my  former  articles,  I  find  the  id- 
lowing    language    concerning    myself  from   your    correspondenti  i 
A.  E.  T. : 

"  The  articles  of  W.  M.  F.,  in  the  August  and  September  nombem  of  the  Repo- 
sitory, bear  manifest  tokens  of  proceeding  from  a  transitional  state  of  mind.  With 
thoM  who  pass  from  some  of  the  various  creeds  of  a  consummated  church  to  that 
of  the  New  Jerusalem,  the  old  mingles  for  a  while  with  tiie  new,  creating  distorted 
forms,  and  much  rubbing  of  the  eyes  is  needed,  even  after  they  are  opened,  to  xa- 
move  the  films  which  hinder  clear  vision.  The  mistakes  and  errors  of  one  in  this 
position  are  to  be  regarded  with  indulgence.  If  he  gras]^  his  old  faith  bv  some 
one  of  its  tenets  long  cherished,  long  argued  for,  long  (as  it  seemed)  triumphantly 
vindicated,  he  is  yet  to  be  looked  upon  excusingly,  hopefully.  The  same  oandor 
which  admitted  light  on  other  points  will  c<»isent  to  receive  instruction  on  this 
also ;  the  same  stem  resolution  which  severed  other  bonds  will  apply  the  edge  of 
the  Knife  to  this  one— dearest  of  all.  I,  for  one,  am  willing  to  believe  and  hope 
that  vour  correspondent  will  yet  find  his  way  to  proper  New  Church  ground,  id* 
though  the  over-confident  and  poritive  tone  of  his  cmnmunicatioDB  misht  just^ 
the  ararehension  tiiat  he  may  prove  in  the  end,  one  of  those  who  ama^amate  iH 
pure  dootrinea  with  their  own  self-intelligence." 

It  is  nrecisdv  in  the  spirit  of  this  language,  which  looks  a  litUe  pro- 
phetical, that  1  wish  to  be  considered  in  all  my  past  endeavors  for  Uie 
truth.  God  knows  I  have  been  honest,  but  no  man  or  woman  can  tell 
the  secret  griefe,  the  fearful  a^nies,  the  prayers  and  conflicts,  eyea 
the  tears  and  despair  with  which  I  have  struggled  with  this  last  and 
only  hope  for  mankind — ^^  dearest  of  b\IP  It  nas  cost  me  almost  mji 
life's  blood.  I  have  realized  what  a  Kewchurchman  once  said  to  me  | 
with  peculiar  emphasis,  in  reference  to  mv  parting  with  that  doc- 
trine: ^^  It  will  almost  i^  you."    To  see  a  doctrine  so  gLorioua  m  &e 
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VfiAwrmA  H^sioraUon  go  dowr^wonld  have  been  like  seeing  the  mm 
of  the  nniveree  blotted  out.  I  es ;  and  I  know  that  some  of  my 
friende  will  think  of  me  as  having  really  made  the  exchange  of  light 
ibor  darkness.  I  cannot  help  it.  ^^  To  the  law  and  to  the  testimony ; 
if  they  sneak  not  according  to  this  word,  it  is  becanse  there  is  nolisnt 
in  them.*^  I  solemnly  ayer,  I  can  no  longer  find  the  doctrine  of  I&s- 
toration  in  the  Bible,  bnt  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  contrary* 
And  my  reason  seems  enlightened  from  within,  ont.  I  find,  too,  a 
vracHeai  influence  upon  me.  In  my  best  and  highest  moments,  when 
I  turn  inwardly  and  contemplate  the  great  salvation  which  we  covet 
BO  eagerly,  not  as  made  certain  by  the  almightr  power  of  Ood  for 
all,  but  as  depending  on  the  exercise  of  onr  own  freedom,  which  some 
may  abuse,  to  the  forfeiture  of  the  eternal  blessing,  I  feel — ^I  am  con- 
vinced^ that  I  myself  am  likely  to  become  more  careful  of  the  quidity 
of  my  life  in  the  present  world.  And  this  not  altogether  from  tibe 
fear  of  the  conaequences  of  sin,  but  from  the  fear  also  of  the  endless 
perpetuity  of  a  state  of  selfishness  and  evil,  which  I  recoil  from  wifli 
Bn  inward  horror.  I  have  thought  much  and  deeply  of  this,  and 
hence,  from  the  good  of  the  contemnlation,  I  derive  an  ar^ment  for 
its  truth.  It  is  the  highest  test,  pernaps,  apart  from  the  direct  Word 
Df  God,  to  which  any  doctrine  can  be  ^ut.  If  only  this  simple  test, 
ris :  the  use  of  any  doctrine,  or  its  practical  value  as  contrasted  with 
>thers,  were  applied  to  the  many  theological  questions  of  the  day. 
bow  would  the  entanglements  of  controversy,  which  are  of  the  head 
>nly,  ffive  way  for  the  simple  truth  of  the  heart  I  Hence  it  is  so  fire- 
juentfy  said  in  the  Scriptures,  that  a  man  believes  with  his  hea/rt  and 
mderstands  with  his  heart.  Hence,  also,  ^^  if  any  man  will  do  the 
mil  of  God  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine." 

The  universalists  make  ^eat  profession  of  a  heart  fietith,  but,  if  I 
nsy  be  allowed  to  discriminate  among  their  character  (and  I  mow 
tfaem  well),  I  should  say  that,  generally,  they  were  men  61  sood  natu- 
nd  benevolence,  inclined  to  reason,  kina,  well-disposed,  willing  well 
x>  eveiy  body,  and,  to  lower  a  little  in  phraseology,  quite  determined 
ihat  every  hoAj  shall  have  a  "  good  time."  In  one  round  phrase, 
Ifaey  are  persons  of  naturally  hef^vdent  feeUnge.  Though  they  have 
lot  that  1  know  of  any  more  acHve  benevolence,  and  are  no  more  un- 
leifiah  than  other  denominations  of  Christians.  This  may  show  a  de- 
bet in  the  ieill  which  leads  to  the  very  error  that  distinguishes  thei  r 
yth.  They  toiah  well  to  every  body,  and  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
sfod,  who  is  much  better  than  they  are,  will  finally  accomplish  the 
^ect  of  their  wishes.  But  from  some  spiritual  ddect  in  the  wiH — 
mne  want  of  a  nice  discrimination  between  good  and  evil — some  utter 
mbelief,  in  fact,  of  anything  that  properly  enters  into  the  true  nature 
Old  essence  of  sin,  they  are  no  more  apt,  not  quite  so  much  so,  to  exert 
bemselves  for  perfect  holiness  than  some  others  of  a  difierent  fidth. 
fence,  while  they  believe  in  more  salvation,  they  have  less  of  it.  I  speak 
1  a  very  high  sense,  and  with  much  discrimination  and  many  excep- 
[ons,  and  would  not  be  understood  to  disparage  their  natural  morality 
t  all.  They  are  a  fair,  good,  eveiy-day  people.  They  hate  cruelty,  and 
mmat  bdieve  in  the  doctrine  of  endless  torments.    And  even  if  it 
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should  be  thinned  down  to  endless  miseiy,  their  natnnil  beoevolenoe 
and  reason  oonld  not  brook  it  And  je  are  ri^ht,  oh  brethren  1  But 
withont  intending  any  injustice,  I  should  say  t£at  they  were  rather  in 
love  with  happiness  than  holiness.  ^^  TTniyersal  holiness  and  hapni- 
ness''  is  their  formula,  but  my  observation  and  experience  are,  that  toe 
happiness  is  thought  rather  more  of  than  the  holmees.  This  naiwrd 
benevolence  which  I  speak  o^  rather  revolts  at  the  idea  of  pain  ami 
tnUery  than  at  the  idea  of  Hn.  In  fiftct,  Universalism  is  a  protest 
against  the  exaggerations  of  CalviniBm,  and  that  is  about  oS  it  is.  Ab 
has  been  opprobriously  said  of  it,  it  is  '^  Calvinism  made  universal." 
Hie  true  and  essential  freedom  of  the  will  is  denied,  and  aU^  instead 
of  a  part,  are  elected  and  predestinated  to  everlasting  glory.  Bat) 
brethren,  allow  me  to  tell  you,  without  any  presumption,  if  this  may 
reach  your  ear,  that  I  probably  know  as  much  about  this  as  you  do; 
and  if  the  true  New  Onurch  doctrine  could  once  dawn  upon  your  un- 
derstandings, it  would  improve  your  hearts  and  satisfy  your  mindi. 
At  least,  after  the  first  bitterness  was  over — ^the  effects  of  spiritual 
truth  crowding  too  hardly  for  reception  into  the  natural  vessels  <^ 
good — ^you  would  undoubtedly  become  refreshed,  delivered,  ^^  clothed 
and  sitting  in  your  right  mind.''  But  you  cannot  expect  to  reali» 
this  so  long  as  you  see  only  ^^  one  plain  literal  sense"  in  the  Scrip- 
lures  ;  and  1  learnt,  seventeen  years  ago,  that  such  an  idea  was  tne 
veriest  absurdity.    And  I  never  fally  got  over  it  I 

The  IJniversalists  have  fought  nobfy  and  accomplished  a  glorious 
mission.  They  have  helped  to  break  up  the  old  church,  to  clear  oat 
some  errors,  and  introduce  some  truths  But  on  this  question,  of  the 
eternity  or  non-eternity  of  sin,  a  contemplation  arises  oefore  which  I 
feel  somewhat  embarrassed.  If  the  Universalists  were,  of  all  the 
Christian  world,  the  most  distinguished  for  refinement  and  spirituali- 
ty of  mind — if  they  had  the  most  goodness,  and  the  most  exalted 
piety,  and  the  most  touching  and  painful  sense  of  sin,  and  tne  most 
earnest  and  prayerful  struj^gies  to  be  rid  of  it,  and  the  keenest  sense 
and  highest  delights  of  holiness ;  and  if  they  were  accustomed  to  the 
finest  and  most  discriminating  distinctions  between  good  and  evil, 
their  nature  and  essence,  and  the  states  and  degrees  of  the  soul's  re- 
generation ; — if,  I  say,  the  Universalists  were,  of  all  the  world,  the 
most  distinguished  for  these  characteristics,  then  I  could  more  readily 
believe  that  Gk)d  in  his  providence  had  chosen  them  particularly,  to 
publish  and  explain  to  mankind  the  truth  of  this  vast  subject  which 
Uivolves  the  very  roots  of  celestial  and  spiritual  life  in  the  will,  and 
stretches  into  Ood's  eternity.  But  as  it  is,  I  may  well  be  excused 
from  indulging  favorably  in  the  contemplation.  As  before  said,  the 
Universalists  are  good  natural  men.  And  no  doubt  they  will  all  find 
a  ^^  good  time"  (state  of  the  question)  somewhere  in  eternity,  they 
themselves  being  judges !  Let  us  all  have  a  serious  care,  however, 
that  we  never  come  into  that  state  where  we  can  say — ^^  evil,  be  thou 
my  good." 

I  trust  it  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  say  here,  that  perhaps  the 
sense  attached  to  the  word  ^^  etemUy^^  is  a  chief  source  of  all  our  per- 
plexity on  this  subject    ^^  Eternity  is  a  long  day,"  it  is  said.    Per- 
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hape^  howerer,  when  the  soul  is  entirely  removed  from  a  world  of  time 
and  Bpaoe,  and  becomee  fixed  onl  j  in  state  and  changee  of  state,  it 
will  not  appear  so  very  long,  on  the  principle  that  time,  even  in  tbte 
woild,  is  annihilated  by  the  honr,  when  we  are  intensely  interested  in 
the  oecnnations  which  we  love.  I  have  no  idea  of  an  etemit}r  of 
time,  ana  it  wonld  become  Universalists  to. consider  what  that  is  whidi 
is  neither  long  nor  short,  but  a  life  somehow  nticonscions  of  any  thing 
bot  snccession  of  states. 

One  great  argument  of  the  Universalists  is,  that  what  cannot  be 
done  at  one  time,  can  be  done  at  another.  Thus,  that  althonffh  the 
Will  of  Ood  is  not  accomplished  now,  in  a  positive  sense  (for  it  is  as 
much  his  will  that  we  should  be  saved  now — ^that  we  should  stop  sin* 
ning  now,  as  that  we  ever  should),  yet  it  may  be  accomplished  at 
some  future  time ;  if  not  in  this  world,  then  in  the  next  HometimeeL 
however,  it  is  denied  outright,  that  God's  will  is  not  accomplished 
now.  I  have  been  confront^,  face  to  face,  boldly,  by  a  clergyman  of 
this  order,  who  took  the  position  that  God's  will  was  as  mu(m  done  in 
a  mnrder  as  in  a  deed  of  charity  !  Aud  such  things  are  upheld  and 
defended  by  the  text  in  relation  to  the  wickedness  of  Joseph's  breth* 
ren :  ^  Ye  thought  evU  against  me,  but  God  meant  it  unto  good?'^ 
Also  in  relation  to  God  hardening  Pharaoh's  heart.  *  But,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  more  correct  rendering  of  the  text — ^^  God  tn&ught  it  unto 
good,"  what  a  horrible  perversion  of  the  understanding  is  it  to  sup- 
pose that  God  designs  and  determines  all  the  crimes  and  evils  of  man- 
kind, in  the  same  way  that  he  designs  the  good  I  The  truth,  however, 
IS  very  clear.  In  one  sense,  everyming  that  transpires  is  according  to 
the  will  of  God.  But  when  we  speak  so,  it  is  necessary  to  discrimi- 
nate between  the  will  of  desira  and  the  will  of  permission.  This  dis- 
tinction enters  into  the  mind  of  Deity,  as  it  does  into  the  mind  of 
man ;  for  man  is  God's  image.  Sometimes,  however,  even  thie  is  de- 
nied hj  TTniversalist  divinity.  It  may  be  proved,  however,  by  the 
following  illustration.  Pity  the  state  that  renders  it  necessary  to  prove 
it  I  But  if  it  was  as  much  the  will  of  God  that  we  should  lie,  steal, 
mnrder,  and  commit  all  manner  of  abomination,  as  that  we  shotdd 
practice  virtue,  then  a  man  might  with  as  much  safety  and  propriety 
calculate  ieforehand  on  committing  a  murder,  as  on  performing  a  deed 
of  charity.  It  is  said  by  these  philosophers,  after  me  murder  is  com- 
mittedy  that  it  was  as  much  the  will  of  God  as  anything,  else  it  would 
not  have  been  done.  The  very  fact  that  it  has  come  to  pass  provea 
that  it  was  the  will  of  God.  For  does  He  not  '^  work  dU  thinffs  after 
the  counsel  of  his  own  will  f "  But  if  so,  y^hj  not  with  as  much  safety 
and  proprietv  calculate  heforefiand  on  committing  the  murder,  as  on 
performing  the  deed  of  charity  ?  Ah  I  it  shows  how  different  the 
cases  are.  But  it  is  almost  shocking  even  to  notice  such  an  argnmeht, 
but  it  is  blasphemous  to  use  it.  Who  are  ye  that  confound  all  distinc- 
tions between  good  and  evil }  Ye  allow  the  distinction 'in  your  own 
minds,  but  ye  do  not  allow  it  in  the  Mind  of  the  All-perfect  I 

The  truth  is,  it  is  Qto^%  permisdve  will,  and  that  is  all,  that  sins  and 
crimee  should  abound.  But  it  camw4  be  EUs  positive  will  of  design. 
Gtod  emunct  design  snch  evils  in  the  same  way  that  H0  designs  tiie 
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g^ood.  God  desiffM  all  good  and  trath,  and  pemwts  all  etril  and  fid^ 
OKty.  And  in  tms  sense,  and  this  only,  are  lul  tilingB  in  aeeordanoe 
with  the  will  of  Gk>d.  Man  cannot  even  commit  a  sin  which  is  not 
divinely  permitted  and  ovemded  for  good.  Thus  He  hdids  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  nniverBO  in  his  own  hands.  The  reader  will  ezcose 
me  for  noticing  even  so  briefly,  a  matter  which  shonld  be  sel^evident 
to  eveiy  Obristian  mind.  God  permits  these  things,  not  for  them- 
selves, but  for  the  sake  of  the  end. 

Now  then,  it  is  a  clear  fact  that  the  positive  will  of  design,  with  the 
Divine  Being,  is  not  accomplished  now.  Itr  is  as  mnch  his  will  that 
we  should  stop  sinning  now,  this  very  moment,  as  that  we  ever 
shonld.  Are  not  his  commands  constantly  npon  ns — ^^  Thou  shalt  not 
steal — ^thou  shalt  not  kill — ^thon  shalt  not  commit  adultery  P  And 
can  any  man  pretend  that  God  does  not  mean  now,  but  some  fotore 
time  f  His  will,  then,  is  not  done.  And  He  has  as  much  Omnipo- 
tence now  as  He  ever  had,  or  ever  will  have.  But  man  has  so  mudi 
freedom  that  he  can  and  does  go  contraiT  to  the  Divine  Will  every 
day.  And  God  himsdf  cannot  prevent  it,  because  he  will  not  forcibly 
violate  the  will  of  the  creature.  It  is  therefore  a  moral  JMFOBBtsnjrn 
for  God  to  accomplish  his  will  to-day.  And  so  it  has  been  for  ages 
past 

But,  say  the  Universalists  (and  it  is  their  great  argument),  what 
cannot  be  done  at  one  time  may  be  done  at  another.  A  man  is  a  bad 
man  to-day,  but  ten  years  hence  he  may  be  a  very  good  man.  And 
if  not  iu  time,  then  in  eternity.  Ah  I  but  tim^e  always  involvee  ^ate. 
Kow,  pass  an  evil  man  into  eternity— -one  who  has  sinned  away  all  this 
life,  and  manifested  his  deliberate  choice  of  a  eelfieh,  evil  principle, 
as  the  governing  one  of  all  his  actions,  and  what  reason  is  there  to 
say  that  God  can  do  for  him  there  what  he  could  not  here?  "  God 
may,  and  does,"  says  the  objector,  ^'  do  for  us  at  one  time  what  he 
docB  not  at  another."  Yes,  but  that  is  because  our  state  is  changed. 
What  is  done  for  us,  in  fact,  is  nothing  htU  a  change  of  state.  And 
this  state  we  must  change  ae  of  ouraelvee.  We  will  not  do  it  here,  and 
what  reason  is  there  to  suppose  we  shall  do  it  there?  We  have  shown 
tliat  all  the  reasons  are  against  it  God  may  truly  do  for  us  in  one 
state  what  he  cannot  do  for  ua  in  another.  But  suppose  man  choosee 
eternally  the  same  state.  How  then  ?  He  has  as  much  free  will  as 
ever,  and  God  has  no  more  power  over  him.  To  say  then,  that  God 
can  do  tor  us  at  one  time  what  he  cannot  at  another,  is  in  fact  only  to 
say  that  man  in  time  chooses  to  come  into  better  states,  and  thus 
God  is  enabled  to  co-operate  with  him,  and  do  for  him  even  to  the 
changing  of  his  state.  But  will  he,  after  being  removed  from  a  world 
of  time,  and  passed  into  eternity,  have  the  same  disposition  to  choose 
a  Ij^tter  state,  that  is,  an  opposite  one  ?  If  he  will,  then  God  may 
aiu)  will  do  fur  him  there,  precisely  to  this  extent  and  nature.  But  if 
he  will  not,  then  it  is  folly  to  talk  about  having  done  for  him  at  one 
time  what  cannot  be  done  at  another.  For  it  is  state,  and  state  only, 
that  is  to  be  affected,  and  this  is  as  much  the  man's  choice  there  as 
here.  Who  does  not  see  the  lurking  fallacy  of  this  argument  ?  It 
may  be  put  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue.  ^^  God  may  do  at  one  time  what 
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he  caEDDot  at  another.''  ^^  What  does  he  do  at  one  time  ?"  *^  Ohangeg 
die  state."  ^'  How  does  he  change  the  state  t"  ^^  B j  man's  co-opera> 
tioQ  and  choice,  as  of  himself."  ^^  Will  he  co-operate  and  choose  anj 
better  in  eternity  than  in  time  f '  "  That  is  the  question !"  It  is  just 
the  same  as  thon^h  time  was  reduced  to  a  moment,  and  there  was  no 
other  moment  to  do  for  man  in.    The  same  state  always  remains ! 

And  now,  let  ns  look  a  little  into  the  nature  of  that  eternity  itself, 
by  the  help  of  one  who  was  intromitted  into  the  spiritual  state  to  de-* 
dare  it. 


^*  la  the  other  life,"  aays  Swedenborg,  '*  time  is  not  distingoished  into  i 
in  the  world,  for  their  son,  which  is  the  diyine  loye  of  the  Lord,  is  constantly  in  the 
east,  and  nerer  removed :  therefore  they  have  no  days,  weeks,  months,  years,  and 
ages,  bat  states  of  life  instead,  by  which  a  distinction  is  made,  which  cannot  be 
called  a  distinction  into  times,  bat  into  states.  Hence  the  angels  do  not  know 
what  time  is,  and  when  it  is  named,  they  peroeiye  state  instead  of  it  ...  .  From 
these  considerations,  it  appears  that  time  makes  one  with  thought  grounded  in  affe^ 

fum  /  for  hence  the  quality  of  a  man's  state  is  derived He  that  does  not 

know,  and  cannot  from  some^  perception  think  of  God  without  time,  cannot  at  all 
neroeiye  eternity  any  otherwise  than  as  eternity  of  time,  ....  from  which  idea 
na  ean  only  be  extricated  by  the  spiritual  or  angelic  idea  of  eternal,  whioh  is 
without  time."— D.  L.  W,  73-76. 


Now,  if  what  appears  to  us  as  time  in  the  other  world,  make%  one 
with  thought  grounded  in  afection^  this  may  help  us  to  the  idea  of 
eternal  sin  or  evil,  which  is  nothing  more  than  the  jpermanent  state  of 
those  who  are  grounded  and  settleain  this  love.  And  while  they  may 
modify  that  state,  and  be  subiected  to  its  vicissitudes,  without  any 
change  in  the  dominant  principle  that  rules  them,  and  thus  be  able  to 
reckon  from  one  change  to  another,  they  are  not  oppressed  with  a 
sense  of  longer  or  shorter,  as  with  a  sense  of  eternal  time,  but  are 
simply  in  the  enioyment  of  the  life's  love,  by  which  we  know  that 
even  in  this  world  time  is  annihilated  by  the  hour  in  proportion  as 
we  come  into  the  intensity  of  state.  In  sitch  an  eternity,  therefore, 
they  remain. 

God  may,  indeed,  by  outward  means,  compel  man,  and  cause  him 
to  compel  himself,  to  rise  and  improve  upon  the  external  of  that 
essenUal  state^  so  that  his  outward  condition  may  improve  to  all  eter- 
nity. This,  as  before  said,  by  means  of  punishments.  But  because 
no  inward  means  can  now  touch  him  effectually  to  change  his  inward 
Btate,  because  he  does  not  love  good  for  its  own  sake,  he  remains  in  the 
same  inward  state  forever.  The  will  not  becomes  identical  with  an 
everlasting  cannot^  to  maintain  itself  forever  out  of  heaven  and 
contrary  to  heaven. 

Now,  then,  God's  Will  is  done  forever — here,  now,  and  to  all  eter- 
nity, universally.  But  the  truth  is,  he  never  willed  man  to  be  saved 
against  his  will,  but  only  as  man  should  co-operate  actively  with 
^)d.  And  if  all  mankind  come  not  finally  into  heaven,  then,  as  God 
permits  them  to  go  into  contrary  states,  because  thus  they  can  enioy 
themselves  better,  the  Divine  Will  is  accomplished,  and  always  nas 
been,  and  always  will  be — his  will  of  design,  and  his  will  of  permis- 
sion. And  this  is  the  only  sense  in  which  the  Divine  Will  ever  was, 
or  ever  will  be  accomplished.    The  principles  of  the  Divine  action 
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are  the  same,  now  and  forerer — ^fiom  eternity  to  eternity.  And  it  is 
tbe  merest  folly  to  suppose  that  Afutti/rs  eternity,  which  only  has 
reference  to  state,  will  reveal  any  dinerenti^rmo^pM  of  Omnipotenoe 
from  what  we  are  now  acquainted  with.  IBeware  ye,  then,  who  trust 
to  the  Almighty  Power  of  God,  and  to  time,  for  Uiere  is  no  snch 
thing  contrary  to  order,  and  to  consenting  state  on  the  part  of  man. 
It  is  ^^  God  who  worketh  in  us,  both  to  wiU  and  to  do,''  oat  notwith- 
standing, this  is  the  vexj  reason  given  why  we  should  ^^  work  out  aum 
salvation,  with  fear  and  trembling." — (Phil.  ii.  12, 13.) 

The  Divine  Zave  and  Merer/  are  over  the  inmates  of  the  hells,  as 
much  as  they  are  over  those  in  heaven ;  and  no  evil  or  punishment  is 
permitted  to  befall  any  one  of  them,  which  is  not  overruled  for  greater 
and  greater  good,  ibut  because  they  cannot  be  changed  inwardly, 
they  are  only  improved  outwardly.  Thus  the  whole  UniversaliBt 
argament  is  despoiled  of  all  the  efficiency  for  which  it  is  used, 
and  the  whole  consideration  of  the  Divine  l^ill,  Wisdom,  and  Power, 
and  all  the  tendencies  of  the  divine  discipline  for  still  inereasiog 
good,  are  equally  consistent,  and  in  fact  more  so,  because  the  laves  <n 
all  are  better  consulted,  with  the  strict  eternity  of  Heaven  and  HdL 

But  let  us  now  see,  still  further,  the  phUaeophioal  reason,  or  tbe 
organic  difficulty^  which  makes  it  impomble  for  those  who  have  con- 
firmed themselves  in  evil  in  this  life,  to  renounce  it,  or  choose  tfny 
differently  in  the  world  to  come.  It  is  because  ^^  all  reformation  takes 
place  in  fulnees^  that  is,  in  first  things,  and  at  the  same  time  in  fdU- 
mates  ;  and  the  ultimates  are  reformed  in  the  world  conformablv  to 
first  things,  and  cannot  be  afterwards ;  because  the  ultimates  of  life, 
which  man  carries  with  him  after  death,  become  quiescent,  and  con- 
spire, that  is,  act  as  one  with  his  interiors." — D.  P.  277. 

To  put  this  into  plain  common  sense,  or  to  set  it  forth  to  the  appre- 
hension of  the  natural  mind,  the  difficulty  is  precisely  hero.  While 
in  the  world  of  nature,  man  by  his  life  acquires  to  him  an  external 
natural  plane  in  the  spirit — that  is,  a  substantial  substratum  of  cer- 
tainly formed  material,  which  is  predominently,  and  sometimes  per- 
haps entirely,  ffood  or  bad,  according  as  the  man  has  lived  in  selnsh- 
ness  or  unselnshness,  good  or  evil.  This  outer  plane  it  is  which 
receives  the  inflowing  divine  life  from  the  interiors.  And  it  perverts 
it,  if  bad,  and  appropriates  it  in  an  orderly  manner,  if  good.  That  is, 
if  the  vesicles  and  receptacles  of  this  outer  plane  in  the  spirit  are  in 
order,  the  divine  influx  can  be  received  and  appropriated  for  good,  as 
water  penetrating  the  thirsty  ground ;  if  they  are  in  disorder,  the 
same  influx  is  only  received  to  be  perverted  into  forms  of  evil.  Jnst 
as  it  is  the  same  heat  and  light  which  flows  into  roses,  and  all  good 
and  useful  vegetables,  as  flows  into  thistles,  and  all  poisonous  and 
noxious  plants ;  and  it  is  the  forms  only,  or  the  vessels  of  reception, 
that  make  all  the  diflerence  in  character.  Now,  man,  after  death, 
carries  this  external  plane  of  the  spirit  with  him.  He  cannot  come 
back  into  the  world  of  nature  and  live  this  life  over  again.  He  is 
Jlxed  now,  naturally,  either  for  good  or  evil.  This  natural  plane  can- 
not be  altered  in  the  spiritual  world,  for  the  simple  reason  that  he 
cannot  live  again  in  the  natural  world.    And  now,  all  l3ie  inflowing 
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divine  life  ia  received  and  perverted,  or  extingniahed  or  rejected,  afker 
death  as  before  it,  by  this  evil  formation  in  the  exteriors.  Fini  tiunffs, 
or  primary  principles,  cannot  now  act  as  one  with  nltimates.  Bat  me^ 
ultimate  l>ein^  formed,  the  roling  love  established,  it  now  forever  turns 
all  the  inflowm^  divine  essence  into  corresponding  forms,  if  it  does  not 
reject  and  extmgnish  it  entirely,  and  thus,  as  the  great  Seer  and 
Philosopher  has  said  a^ain — ^^  Man  can  no  longer  be  reformed  by  in- 
straction,  as  in  the  world,  because  the  ultimate  plane,  which  consists 
of  natural  knowledjges  and  affections,  is  then  quiescent,  and  cannot  be 
opened,  because  it  is  not  spiritual ;  and  upon  that  plane  the  interiors 
iniich  are  of  the  mind  rest,  as  a  house  upon  its  foundation ;  and  thence 
it  is  that  man  remains  to  eternity  such  as  the  life  of  his  love  had  been 
in  the  world."— JK  cfe  E.  480. 

I  have  sometimes  asked  myself,  and  it  has  been  a  great  diflSculty 
with  me — ^in  &ct,  the  most  serious  difficulty  of  all — ^Why  then  not  act 
from  within,  even  out  to  ultimates  and  through  them,  and  thus,  by 
finrming  them  to  order,  have  them  act  in  harmony  with  the  internals  % 
Is  not  this  the  orderly  way  ?  Does  not  divine  action  proceed  from  in- 
ternals to  externals  ?  Why  not,  then,  by  constant  action  from  inter- 
nals, which  are  always  good,  operate  against  the  outer  shell  (so  to 
speak),  and  in  course  of  eteruity,  wear  away  this  form  of  evil,  pene* 
trate  it  completely  by  the  divine  influx,  and  thus  reform  and  regen- 
erate the  whole  man.  This  is  precisely  the  easy  way  generally  believed 
in  by  ^^  modern  spiritualists."  Because  the  interiors  of  man  are  good, 
he  must  be  savea.    And  why  not  ? 

The  answer  is,  because  all  action  implies  reaction.  In  order  for 
any  thing  to  act,  there  must  be  something  against  which  to  act,  and 
to  react  upon  it  As  a  bird  going  through  the  air,  which  acts  with 
his  wings  gainst  the  atmosphere ;  or  as  a  man  acting  against  any 
material  substance.  If  there  were  no  resistance,  or  nothing  to  pre* 
Berve  and  give  efficacy  to  the  power  applied,  nothing  would  be  done. 
All  would  be  ineffectual.  ^'  That  any  thing  may  exist,  there  must  be  an 
equilibrium  of  all  things :  without  equilibrium  there  is  neither  action 
nor  reaction ;  for  equuibrium  is  between  two  forces,  one  of  which 
acta,  and  the  other  reacts ;  and  the  rest  occasioned  by  si/tmlar  action 
and  reaction  is  called  equilibrium." — R.  cfe  H.  589.  Now  then,  if 
the  internals  of  the  spirit  act,  the  externals  must  react  at  the  same 
tiuEie.  In  aJZ  action,  of  any  thing,  the  internal  and  external  ^'  act  as 
one,  and  conspire."  But  if  the  external  of  a  spirit  is  not  good,  it 
mnst  react  as  evil.  If  not  itself  active  as  evil,  that  is,  in  actual  hos- 
tility against  good,  then  it  is  quiescent,  and  only  serves  as  a  plane 
against  which  the  inflowing  good  may  react,  to  no  good  effect  what- 
ever, excent  to  maintain  life.''^  Now  this  is  the  case  with  the  external 
natural  j^/me  spoken  of.  It  is  qmescemt  in  the  spiritual  world,  be- 
cause it  IS  natural,  or  formed  here  in  the  world  of  nature.  It  is  done^ 
and  cannot  be  undone.  What  has  been  thus  formed  must  remain,  for 
num  loses  no  particle  of  his  spiritual  experience,  but  the  very  sub- 

*  In  mjing  tiii«i  it  is  <^  ooune  to  be  understood  ss  not  inconsistent  with  snch  good  m 
ooiMiiti  In  the  oontinnsl  smeHofttion  of  eYil,  or  such  eztenud  progressioa  and  improvement 
as  iMifS  iMflD  beibte  alhided  tou 
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ttfthce  of  his  spiiit  is  thns  formed  with  the  good,  good,  and  with  the 
eril,  evil.  Ana  it  is  finished  or  perfected  in  one  nnmized  ooalitj,  as 
before  said,  according  as  the  rnung  love  is  sood  or  evil.  'The  rnling 
love  finally  absorbs  all  that  is  like  to  itself,  and  exdndes  or  eztin^niBheB 
every  thing  else.  It  is  moreover  tnmed  spirally  away  from  heaven 
and  the  Lord,  with  the  evil ;  and  towa/rda  heaven  and  the  Lord,  with 
the  good  :  so  that  influx  is  received  and  appropriated  in  an  orderly 
manner  with  the  one,  and  perverted  and  inverted  by  the  other.  Thn 
external  evil  natural  plane,  therefore,  cannot  be  opened,  or  turned  bad 
into  order  towards  heaven,  for  the  simple  reason  that  man  has  formed 
it  so  in  this  world  of  nature,  and  he  cannot  conie  back  here  to  undo  it 
and  form  it  over  again.  And  yet  it  is  necessary  for  the  internal  and  ex- 
ternals to  act  and  react  togetJier  in  the  spiritual  world  where  they  are. 
The  inflowing  life  then,  from  the  internals,  is  neceBaarUy  and  forewt 
prevented  from  so  entering  these  evil  ultimatee,  as  to  penetrate  them 
with  divine  influx,  and  so  to  "  wear  them  away''  as  to  reform  and  regen- 
erate the  whole  man.  All  reformation  must  take  place  in  first  things 
and  at  the  aamie  time  in  ultimates.  The  action  and  reaction  must  he 
eimiuUcmeous.  But  the  ultimates  being /br97i^  here,  and  it  being  im- 
possible for  a  man  to  come  back  and  live  this  life  over  a^in,  they 
cannot  but  etemaUy  act  and  conspire  as  one  and  as  eml  with  the  in- 
ternals, and  so  forever  keep  the  man  in  that  state.  The  Lord  glorified 
and  made  divine  his  very  body,  even  to  ultimates ;  but  if  he  had  not 
done  it  here,  he  could  not  have  acquired  a  divine  natural  humanity  in 
the  spiritual  world !  So  there  is  no  such  thing  as  tJ^ere  operating  from 
good  internals  to  change  evil  externals.  It  must  be  oone  here,  or 
never.    Making  the  old  Scripture  doctrine  good,  entirely  1 

I  cannot  forbear  here  to  quote  another  passage  from  Swedenborg, 
at  the  risk  of  protracting  this  matter  too  much.  But  its  importance 
must  allow  it. 

"With  respect  to  the  doctrinal  tenet,  namely,  *  as  the  tree  falls,  so  it  remains' 
(Ecoles.  zi.  3),  it  is  not  to  be  understood  as  it  is  generally  explained,  but  in  this 
manner :  it  is  the  concordance  of  the  internal  or  spiritual  man  with  the  external 
or  natural  man  which  remains  as  it  falls ;  man  has  both  the  external  and  the  in- 
ternal in  the  other  life,  but  the  internal  or  sj^iritual  is  terminated  in  his  external 
or  natural  principle  as  in  its  ultimate.  The  mtemal  or  spiritual  man  is  perfected 
in  the  other  life,  but  only  so  far  as  it  has  concordance  in  the  external  or  na- 
tural ;  but  this  latter  cannot  be  perfected  in  the  other  life,  since  it  remains  such  as 
it  was  acquired  in  the  life  of  the  body :  and  in  this  life  it  is  perfected  in  propo^ 
tion  as  the  love  of  self  and  of  the  world  is  removed,  and  consequently  in  propor- 
tion as  the  good  of  charity  and  the  truth  of  faith  are  received  from  the  Lord; 
hence  is  the  concordance  or  non^concordance,  which  is  the  tree  vnUi  its  rooty  iehich  after 
death  remains  where  it  falls.''— S,  D.  4656. 

Note  the  language:  ^Hhe  tree  with  its  root;^^  for  this  exterior  is 
that  in  which  the  interiors  are  rooted.  How  can  any  man  ask  for  su- 
perior wisdom  ? 

There  is,  then,  an  orgmiic  diflSculty — a  philosophical  obstruction 
created  by  simply  getting  out  of  the  body — out  or  the  world  of  na- 
ture into  the  world  of  spirit — which  makes  it  impossible  for  the  con- 
firmed in  ev^il  to  be  saved  after  death.  They  then  come  into  a  state 
where  the  will  is  fixed  and  settled,  and  where  the  ^^  will  not^  is  oS  Ak 
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ncre  iopdetdjf  ohanged  into  aa  eyerlaBtbg  ^^  cannot,"  but  still  all 
rdnntaiy,  enjoying,  as  best  they  can,  infmkU  freedom  instead  of 
iMvan^y  freedom. 

There  is  then,  I  pass  to  observe,  a  certain  necessUjf^'-e,  necessity 
vbich  exists  in  the  constitution  of  things — BLpkUoaophical  necessity, 
br  this  final  disposition  of  the  hmnan  race.  And  i  have  fireqaently 
hou^t  that  it  might  be  illostrated  by  the  following  comparison^ 
khowing  both  free  will  and  necessity.  "For  they  are  botii  true,  and 
Kith  ^pfoHy  true ;  they  are  two  halyes  of  one  wnole,  and  there  is  no 
xmtradiction  between  them. 

There  is,  then,  but  one  eternal  substance,  out  of  which  all  things 
ure  unfolded.  Kow  let  us  suppose  each  particle  of  that  sub- 
stance,  if  we  may  sneak  of  it  originally  as  partided,  to  be  endowed 
nth  something  analogous  to  free-will.  Ana  this,  in  &ct,  is  the  truth 
if  the  matter.  There  is  what  oarrsaponds  to  free-will  in  every  thin^. 
[n  animals  we  see  it  in  their  instincts  and  propensities ;  and  in  inam* 
nate  matter  we  see  it  in  the  laws  of  attraction  and  gravitation,  and  in 
hose  fine  chemical  affinities,  which,  in  the  maimer  of  selection  and 
■qection  of  their  kindred  particles,  so  wonderfully  exemplifies  the 
sower  of  choice. 

Now  let  us  suppose  that  as  these  particles  of  matter  come  out  of  the 
ireat  Infinite  One  Divine  Substance,  to  enter  into  the  structure  of 
sieation,  each  of  them  gravitates,  as  it  were,  by  choice,  freely,  yet 
lecessarily,  to  what  may  be  called,  for  the  present  illustration,  oppo- 
dte  aides  of  the  universe.  That  is,  a  portion  of  them  go  to  make  up 
he  n^pitive  side,  and  another  portion  to  make  up  the  positive  side,  of 
lU  nature.  Now  it  is  a  little  higher,  we  may  say,  to  oe  positive  than 
legative,  although  both  are  e^iuilly  necessary  to  preserve  the  equi- 
librium of  the  universe.  And  is  not  this  a  very  good  universe }  Who 
)bject8 !    Is  it  not  the  best  that  can  be  ? 

In  like  manner,  let  us  now  suppose  individual  human  souls  as  par- 
idea  of  matter.  They  are  the  apirUual  partides  which  have  come 
)ut  of  the  same  eternal  divine  substance  to  enter  into  the  composition 
i  the  miriiiKil  universe.  And  they  come  fireel^,  of  their  own  ac- 
ord,  and  gravitate  to  their  respective  places ;  wtuch  are  to  the  right 
ad  left  of  the  world  of  souls,— called  in  Scripture,  Heaven  and  S^l. 
Lnd  upon  this  prindple  they  are  eternally  improving.  Who  should 
bjectf  Is  it  not  a  good  arrangement,  that  is,  the  best  there  can  be  t 
Lnd  the  only  difference  is,  man  does  it  freely  and  intelligently,  while 
he  partides  of  matter  do  it  blindly,  yet  wiui  a  power  perfectly  cor» 
mponderU  to  free  will. 

In  such  a  system,  it  is  perfectly  prop^  to  say  (and  this  in  fact  is  the 
fioral  of  the  whole  thing),  ^^  I  do  not  wish  to  be  on  the  native  side ; 

bad  rather  be  positive ;  or,  I  do  not  desire  to  be  evil ;  Ihad  rather 
te  0ood.''  Very  wdl,  it  is  replied,  take  your  choice.  And  what  can 
le  udrer,  or  more  equitable } 

It  should  be  especially  observed,  however,  that  in  this  illustration, 
ve  are  not  to  bring  the  human  will  into  too  dose  comparison  with  un- 
ionaeioiis  matter;  but  still,  this  is,  perhaps,  a  comparison  finely  illua? 
rattv»  of  the  whde  qvtem  of  tlieologicid  truth  oonoeniing  tM.final 
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deetinieB  of  men.  It  shows  the  trntti  there  is  in  OalTinism,  and  the 
tmth  there  is  IJniversalism.  Both  systems,  so  far  as  the  dement  of 
certainty  and  necessity  enters  into  them,  are  the  same.  And  here  is 
the  precise  error  of  Calvinism.  It  recognizes  the  certainly  there  is  in 
all  things,  and  as  foreseen  from  eternity,  as  growing  ont  of  a  divine, 
unconditional  decree.  Whereas  a  moral  act  is  only  foreseen  because  it 
is  certain,  not  because  it  is  decreed,  and  it  is  x^rtain,  even  before  it 
comes  to  pass,  because  it  is  seen  that  man  will  make  it  so.  XTni- 
yersalism,  revolting  from  the  horrible  idea  of  partial  election  and 
decrees,  makes  the  salvation  universal.  But  the  power  of  choice  is 
equally  denied,  though  not  so  distinctly  and  professedly,  and  the 
same  kind  of  necessity  exists. 

Now,  there  is^  I  say,  a  necessity  in  the  true  doctrine  and  realization 
of  heaven  and  hell.  But  it  is  analogous  to  the  particles  of  matter 
that  come  out  of  the  one  eternal  su&tance  to  make  up  the  natural 
universe.  I  say  analogous^  not  the  same.  Each  individual  spirit 
goes  voluntarily,  by  a  "  propriura  '*  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Opb§- 
tor  for  the  very  purpose  that  be  might  have  a  life  that  he  conld  feel 
as  his  own,  and  in  which  all  his  enjoyment  could  consist.  Some  go 
one  way  and  some  another.  And  the  necessity  there  is  in  it  is  pe^ 
fectly  consistent  with  the  freedom  of  the  human  will,  by  which  man, 
as  of  himself,  makes  up  his  eternal  destiny.  Thus  the  doctrine  in  con- 
sideration is  true  because  -of  a  necessity  there  is  in  the  very  constitu- 
tion of  the  moral  universe.  And  this  may  reconcile  even  the  XJnive^ 
salist  to  it.  The  eternity  of  the  contemplation  makes  no  difference  at 
all.  The  principles  in  operation  now  operate  eternally.  There  is  the 
same  God,  and  the  same  Omnipotence,  now  as  ever ;  and  yet  men  are 
not  saved.  The  reason  is,  they  will  not,  "  Ye  will  not  come  unto  me, 
that  ye  might  have  life."  And  the  same  necessity  that  now  exists 
against  it,  will  exist  forever.  Nay,  it  is  confirmed  and  made  more 
necessary^  by  the  death  of  the  body,  for  the  reason  aforesaid,  that  the 
external  plane  of  the  mind  is  then  formed  and  fixed,  and  man  cannot 
come  back  to  nature  to  live  this  life  over  again. 

I  should  remark,  however,  in  reference  to  the  e^Uibritem  between 
the  heavens  and  the  hells,  that  God  did  not  see  it  necessary  to  have 
evil  in  the  same  way  he  saw  it  necessary  to  have  good,  merely  for 
the  sake  of  equilibrium.  This  idea  has  caused  many  to  stumble  with 
the  New  Church  writings.  If  there  never  had  been  any  evil,  the 
equilibrium  conld  have  been  established  and  preserved  as  it  is  now 
preserved  in  the  human  system,  between  the  internal  viscera  and  o^ 
ganism,  and  the  outer  integuments  and  coverings  of  the  body,  or  by 
action  and  reaction  between  the  internal  and  external  of  any  thing. 
It  was  not  necessary,  then,  to  have  sin  or  evil  for  the  sake  of  an  eqm- 
librium  with  eood ;  but  as  it  was  foreseen  that  evil  would  come  into 
existence  by  tne  abuse  of  man's  free  powers,  so,  after  it  had  come  to 
exist,  it  was  made  use  of,  and  will  eternally  be  made  use  of,  to  preserve 
the  equilibrium.  The  necessity  of  evil  existed  in  a  prior  necessity  to 
make  mnji  free  ;  and  the  necessity  to  make  him  free  was  in  a  still  prior 
necessity,  that  he  should  be  something  unconfounded  with  the  Divine 
Life,  that  he  might  enjoy  himself  as  best  he  could  in  the  life  of  his 
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m  love.  And  in  the  analogcua  choice  of  the  particles  of  matter 
liich  compose  the  positive  and  negative  naturcA  creation,  and  the 
nilibriam  between  them,  we  see  the  representative  play,  on  a  low 
ale,  I  acknowledge,  of  the  whole  moral  nni  verse. 
And  on  the  whole,  what  a  Universe !  Precisely  as  good  as  the  nni- 
iTse  of  matter  here  seen,  and  with  not  one  whit  more  reason  for  objec- 
»n  to  it  than  that : — where  all  hnman  sonls  roll  on  in  their  own  freely 
oeen  life,  where  they  had  rather  be  than  any  where  else,  notwith- 
inding  all  the  diflSculties  they  have  to  snffer  and  pass  throngh,  and 
liere,  there  is  no  donbt,  they  perfect  and  gladden  forever  and  ever, 
oly  let  us  remember  the  morcd  of  the  thing — ^that  it  is  in  this  life — 
is  first,  initiatory  world  of  nature,  that  we  must  make  our  choice  as 
which  side  of  the  universe  we  will  go,  for  if  not  made  here,  it  he- 
mes impossible  to  be  made  hereafter.  For  then,  the  opposite  free- 
»m  is  confirmed  forever.  ^^Nono  is  the  accepted  time,benold  now  is 
e  day  of  salvation."  And  in  the  above  views,  we  have  the  ©Ai&wo- 
\y  of  the  doctrine  ot probation^  which  has  always  been  in  the  t)hurch, 
It  which  IJniversalists  and  others,  from  its  exaggerations  as  one  cause, 
ive  seen  fit  to  reject. 

Before  I  conclude,  I  wish,  in  further  allusion  to  the  great  subject  of 
e  a^Hxratton  of  humanity  into  two  classes,  here  to  present  the  account 
a  remarkable  occurrence  bearing  powerfully  on  the  whole  train  of 
mark,  and  which,  from  its  stwematural  character,  may  attract  at- 
Dtion  and  lead  to  truth.  I  allude  to  a  vision  of  Andrew  Jackson 
avts^  the  seer  and  clairvoyant,  teaching  the  doctrine  of  the  New 
liarch  here  referred  to,  and  which  is  all  the  more  interesting  to  me, 
«ause  I  was  made  the  instrument  of  calling  it  forth.  This  vision 
fi  never  been  published,  but  was  told  to  me  in  private.  I  have  fre- 
lently  asked  Mr.  Davis  to  publish  it,  but  he  would  say,  "  When  the 
ne  comes."  And  it  mav  be  thought,  therefore,  somewhat  presump- 
ons  in  me  to  give  it  to  the  public.  But  as  it  was  in  relation  to  no 
iwUe  matter  at  all,  but  to  a  doctrine  of  the  Church,  and  as  it  is  so 
ry  peculiar  and  important,  so  far  as  importance  can  attach  to  the 
ycbological  experiences  of  such  a  man,  who  has  evidently  been 
ade  the  instrument  of  much  good  by  way  of  introduction  to  higher 
iths,  and  as  I  was  put  under  no  injunction  of  secresy  at  all,  I  nere 
nclnde  to  give  the  account  of  it. 

It  is  well  known  that  I  first  had  my  attention  turned  to  spiritual 
bjects  of  this  nature,  by  the  reading  of  Davis's  "  Natures  Divine 
wdaiAonsi^  nearly  eight  years  ago.  I  was  first  led  to  Swedenborg 
nn  Davis.  And  after  being  convinced  for  the  first  time  in  my  life, 
the  distinctive  nature  of  spiritual  communications,  I  naturaUy 
med  to  Swedenborg,  and  was  there  surprised  to  find  so  large  an 
lount  of  truth  of  the  same  and  similar  nature.  But  I  then  thought 
ivis  much  the  clearer  of  the  two,  and  was  utterly  confounded  with 
9  fact  that  a  man  of  Swedenborg's  capacity,  so  large  by  nature,  and 
th  such  vast  philosophical  and  scientific  attainments,  and  with  so 
nch  evident  spiritual  insight,  should  yet  so  blunder  and  stumble  with 
0  idea  of  the  eternity  of  hell.  I  read  with  wonder  and  astonishment, 
r  I  saw  a  great  deal  of  eysUm  bxA  precisian  in  his  statements.   The 


thought  troubled  me.  It  wrought  upon  me  so  much  that  I  wae  moved 
to  send  some  of  the  pamphlets  m  wtiich  I  was  reading — ^^  The  JSamt^ 
rabilia  of  Swedenbor^'^ — to  Mr.  Davis.  He  told  me  afterwards  thst 
they  had  a  similar  eroct  upon  him.  They  troubled  him.  Se  wanted 
to  Know  how  it  was.  And  he  said  the  desire  so  wrought  in  him  as  to 
have  all  the  effect  of  a  prayer.  And  he  was  taken,  one  day,  up  on 
Oatddll  Mountain  (I  think  it  was)  in  Poughkeepsie,  where  he  had  be- 
fore been  taken  several  times  for  spiritual  purposes,  and  was  then 
and  there  put  into  the  interior  state,  and  he  lilted  up  his  e^es,  and 
behold!  tkree  hells  and  three  hecwene.  And  he  says  to  himself-* 
^^  Well,  I  declare,  this  is  true  I  This  is  verily  sol  And  this  is  all 
contra]^  to  what  1  have  revealed  I"  While  be  remained  in  this  pe^ 
plezity,  wondering  what  or  how  it  could  be,  all  at  once  the  se^e 
chang^,  and  before  him  was  the  city  of  New  York  /  Then,  he  said, 
he  knew  what  it  all  meant.  Swedenboi^  saw  into  the  interior  of  cer« 
tain  great  cities  in  this  world,  when  he  Uumght  he  saw  into  the  worid 
beyond  the  grave.  He  saw  truly  into  the  spiritual  world,  bat  it  was 
the  spiritual  of  this  world — ^not  the  world  beyond  death.  It  was  simply 
the  interior  of  great  cities.  Stockholm  was  one.  And  now,  said  be 
to  me,  this  world.  New  York  for  instance,  is  divided  just  so.  Society 
exists  thus  ymUiMlly  distinguished.  And  this  is  the  end  of  the  inter- 
pretation. 

For  a  long  time  I  thought  a  great  deal  of  this  vision,  but  I  soon 
satisfied  invself  that  Mr.  Davis  had  not  understood  it.  How  is  New 
York  divided  spiritually  into  three  hells  and  three  heavens  %  And 
how  could  it  be  possible  that  Swedenborg  could  see  only  into  the  spi- 
ritual of  ^Ai^  world  ?  I  knew  that  he  had  open,  evident  sight,  in  some 
instances,  beyond  the  grave  ;  how  could  he  blunder  so  here?  These 
were  the  questions  which  I  resolved  for  a  long  while,  and  I  never  was 
satisfied  with  Mr.  Davis's  explanation,  and  thought  he  had  misinter- 
preted his  own  vision*    But  what  it  meant,  I  could  not  telL 

But  now,  I  begin  to  think  the  vision  was  intended  for  me,  perhaps 
more  than  for  ]^.  Davis.  And  I  take  the  liberty  to  volunteer  in  tbe 
interpretation  thereof.  I  desired  sincerely  and  religiously  to  know 
how  it  was  that  Swedenborg  could  be  so  mistaken  in  his  theology,  and 
yet  so  systematic  and  precise  in  his  statements.  For  this  purpose  I 
sent  the  pamphlets  to  Mr.  Davis.  And  I  take  it  now,  that  the  provi- 
dence concerns  me  in  a  peculiar  manner.  In  a  city  like  New  xoik. 
then,  there  must  be  many  persons  having  each  degree  of  the  mind 
opened,  and  many  having  each  degree  shut,  or  with  a  strong  tendency 
these  ways,  representing  the  three  classes  on  the  one  hand,  and  three 
on  the  other,  which  Swedenborg  speaks  of  as  constituting  t^e  heavens 
and  hells.  Truly,  New  York  and  the  world  is  so  divided  noWy  spirit- 
ually. The  lines  are  already  drawn,  as  before  said,  by  the  respective 
loves  of  humanity.  But  if  so  divided  in  this  world,  they  fMut  be  ia 
the  next — ^for  a  while,  at  least — for  the  spiritual  world  is  nothing  but 
this  world  uncovered.  Mr.  Davis  saw  it  uncovered.  And  I  take  it  to  be 
far  more  correct  vision  in  this  instance,  than  we  are  treated  with  in 
^^  Nature's  Divine  Bevelations."  And  now,  what  is  the  plain  and  ob- 
vious conclusion  t    New  York  was  probably  shown  him,  after  the  fixat 
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^t  and  contemplation,  to  show  him  (or  me)  what  the  heavens  and 
Ib  were  grounded  in,  via. — the  states  of  men  and  women  in  this 
rorld,  where  they  are  already  fixed  and  separated,  though  in  a  more 
ar  lefiB  mixed  state  as  yet,  and  preparing  tor  the  solemn  realities  of 
he  world  to  come ! 

I  regard  this  as  one  of  the  most  singular  occurrences  in  the  whole 
onrse  of  the  modem  spiritual  phenomena.  And  I  have  presumed 
hat  the  time  has  now  come  for  its  publication  and  explanation,  li 
fr.  Davis  can  give  a  better  account  of  it,  no  doubt  he  may  have  the 
iberty  of  an  occupancy  of  these  pages.  What !  the  Seer  of  Stock- 
tolm,  in  that  sublime  work  on  Heaven  and  Hell,  sees  no  farther  than 
lis  own  city !  What  infatuation  !  Stupidity  !  For  myself,  I  think 
he  providence  of  this  occurrence  now  well  timed  in  every  respect. 
^  The  dream  is  certaiu,  and  the  interpretation  thereof  sure." 

I  am  not  at  all  disposed  to  exalt  to  an  undue  importance  the  visions 
if  Mr.  Davis,  knowing  him,  as  I  do,  to  be  rooted  ana  grounded  in  error, 
knd  without  the  first  principles  of  a  true  Christian  faith.  But  it  can- 
tot  be  doubted  that  he  has  bad  some  true  ones,  and  has  been  made 
lee  of  for  a  wise  and  beneficent  purpose,  and  will  still  continue  to 
ead  many  to  the  doors  of  the  New  J  erusalem.  This  vision  was  not 
fiven  to  him  for  nothing,  and  it  is  certainly  very  significant  and  inter- 
isting  in  its  connections. 

And  now,  my  dear  Professor,  to  whose  indulgence  I  am  indebted  for 
he  past  and  present,  though  I  may  have  erred  in  some  of  my  sugges- 
ions  as  to  the  restrictions  of  the  hells  to  external  order  and  obedience, 
ind  in  eternal  progress,  yet  you  will  observe  that  I  am  not  pertinacious 
>f  them  precisely  as  I  have  presented  them,  and  always  stand  open  to 
(till  further  conviction  of  truth  and  renunciation  of  error.  But  you 
nust  allow,  that  as  men  are  coming  from  all  quarters  to  the  New 
3harch,  with  all  their  sectarian  peculiarities,  it  may  happen,  rmist 
lappen,  that  various  forms  and  shadings  of  the  Truth  will  come  with 
hem.  And  if  I  have  erred,  or  am  in  tendency  to  error,  in  making 
oo  much  of  a  good  thing,  you  and  others  may  err  in  an  opposite  ex- 
reme.  And  can  it  be  doubted  that  perversions  and  distortions  on  the 
ide  of  severity  have  entered  the  portals  of  the  New  Jerusalem  ?  Truly, 
^  18  desirable  that  the  natu7'al  mind  shall  have  the  best  said  for  it 
iuit  can  be  said,  and  that  all  along,  up  and  down  the  vast  mental 
tracture  which  is  to  adorn  and  constitute  the  Church  of  the  latter 
ges,  there  shall  be  that  variety  of  form  and  color,  which  shall  reflect 

mutoa!  light,  increasing  and  beautifying  the  efiect  of  the  whole.  And 
li0D,  keeping  love  to  the  Lord,  and  charity  towards  the  neighbor,  as 
be  princrpal  thing,  and  as  the  foundation  of  the  edifice,  it  shall  be  as 
B  great  Seer  and  Ambassador  hath  said,  that  ^^doctrinals  will  then  be 
nly  varieties  of  opinion  concerning  the  mysteries  of  faith,  which  they 
rho  are  true  Christians  will  leave  to  every  one  to  receive  according 
0  hie  conscience." — A.  O.  1799. 

And  with  this  expression  I  take  leave  of  the  subject  for  the  present, 
uniting  forth,  howevei*,  in  addition,  as  a  warning  and  a  caution,  of 
rtiich  my  own  case  is  an  example,  the  exceeding  SfficuUy  of  extvrpair 
nffaUm^^^^  They  who  have  coniSrmed  themselves  against  the  goods 

voi^  vm.  27 
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and  traths  of  faith  cannot  have  their  internal  man  open  towards  heaven 
unless  the  things  negative  of  truth,  or  affirmative  of  the  fake,  which 
have  closed  it,  are  first  shaken  off;  and  they  must  be  shaken  off  in  the 
world,  which  cannot  be  effected  but  by  a  total  inversion  of  the  life, 
thiis  during  several  years :  for  falses  arrange  themselves  in  serieses^ 
and  make  continual  connection  with  each  other,  and  form  the  natural 
mind  itself,  and  its  view  as  to  those  things  which  are  of  the  Church 
and  Heaven." — A,  G.  9256.  When  it  is  considered  that  bj  Mses  here 
spoken  of  as  arranged  in  serieses,  Swedenborg  has  reference  to  the  real 
siubstances  of  the  human  soul,  which  become  thus  distorted,  a  philoso- 
phical idea  may  be  formed  of  the  reason  why  it  is  so  difficult  to  re- 
nounce our  opinions.  It  is  tearing  the  very  soul  itself,  and  making  it 
spiritually  bleed.  But  the  Lord  has  power,  and  while  all  of  every  re- 
ligion throughout  the  world  are  savea,  who  are  in  the  good  of  liie,  it 
is  a  special  cause  of  congratulation  here,  that  '^  as  this  new  heaven, 
which  makes  the  iutenial  man,  increases,  so  far  the  New  Jerusalem, 
that  is,  the  New  Church,  comes  down  from  that  heaven ;  wherefore 
this  cannot  be  done  in  a  moment,  but  is  done  as  the  falses  of  the  for- 
mer Church  are  removed  ;  which  will  be  done  among  the  dergy^  and 
thus  among  the  laityP — T,  C.  R,  T84. 

Yours  for  the  Truth, 

Woodbury  M.  Fsrnald. 


ARTICLE   U. 


«'  IS  SWEDENBORG  INFALLIBLE  V 

BY  REV.  A.   BALLOU. 

In  the  last  No.  I  treated  of  the  degree  of  faith  in  Swedenborg's  in- 
errability,  as  a  Seer,  necessary  to  render  one  a  true  Swedenborgian, 
or  disciple  of  the  New  Church.  This  degree  of  faith  was  left  as 
somewhat  uncertain,  until  Professor  Bush  should  give  further  explana- 
tions— his  precise  views  on  that  point  not  being  definite  to  my  appre- 
hension. I  now  proceed  to  other  points  to  which  he  has  callea  mj 
attention  in  his  article.  He  thus  speaks  concerning  the  Second  Ad- 
vent: 

^^  Now  it  is  surely  among  the  credenda  of  that  revelation  which  we  have  a  ri^t 
to  Buppose  Mr.  B.  holds  as  Christian,  that  there  is  such  an  event  annoonoed  as  tlie 
Secona  Coming  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  As  to  the  precise  maimer 
in  which  this  event  shall  be  accomplished,  we  do  not  ask  him  at  present  to  define 
his  belief.  But  as  to  the  naked  fact  itself,  we  presume  we  may  safely  consider  hiD 
as  admitting  it.  This  then  is  our  starting  point.  Christ's  Second  Advent  is  tt 
some  time  to  pass  from  the  category  of  prophecy  to  that  of  history.  We  amime  tiitt 
Mr.  B.  agrees  with  us  in  this.  What  then  is  the  true  or  the  most  reasonable  ooa- 
struction  of  this  prophecy  'i  Passing  by  the  vagaries  of  Millennarianism  and  MH* 
lerism,  in  the  estimate  of  which  we  doubtless  would  not  differ,  we  unite  in  the  de- 
mand for  some  kind  of  spiritual  instead  of  physical  fulfilment  of  the  prediction' 
Enuuauel  Swedenborg  rises  up  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  and  informs  us  thst 
the  predicted  coming  of  the  Lord  was  about  to  take  place— that  by  means  of  i 
peoouar  opening  of  his  spiritual  senses  and  an  intromission  into  the  spiritwdworUi 
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had  not  only  been  enabled  to  perceive  the  true  nature  of  that  event,  bat  that 
WES  moreoTer  called  to  act  an  important  part  in  accomplishing  it.  Thus  in  his 
A  entitled  '  The  True  Christian  Religion'  he  remarks : 

*  '  The  second  coming  of  the  Lord  is  effected  \>j  metns  of  a  man,  before  whom  the  Lord 
I  minifeeted  himself,  and  whom  he  has  filled  with  his  spirit,  to  teach  the  doctrines  of  the 
w  Ghnich  through  the  Word  from  flim. 

**  *This  he  does  bj  means  of  a  man  who  is  not  onlj  able  to  recfiTC  the  doctrines  of  the 
nrch  with  his  understanding,  but  also  to  publish  them  by  the  press.  That  the  Lord  han 
aifested  himself  before  me,  his  servant,  and  sent  me  on  this  office,  and  after  ibis  He 
sued  the  aght  of  my  spirit,  and  thus  let  me  into  the  spiritual  world,  and  gave  me  to  see 
i  heavens  and  the  hells,  and  also  to  speak  with  angels  and  spirits,  and  this  now  continually 
many  years,  I  testify  in  truth ;  and  also  that  from  the  first  day  of  that  call  I  have  not 
idved  anything  which  pertains  to  the  doctrines  of  that  Church  from  any  angel,  but  from 
i  Lord  alone,  while  I  read  the  Word. 

"  *To  the  end  that  the  Lord  might  be  constantly  present,  be  has  disclosed  to  me  the  spir- 
al sense  of  His  Word,  in  which  the  divine  truth  is  in  its  light,  and  in  this  he  is  continually 
isent ;  for  his  pretence  in  the  Word  is  only  bjf  meant  of  the  tpiriUuil  tente,^ — T,  C,  Ji. 

^  If  it  be  80,  it  is  clear  that  when  the  knowledge  of  the  spiritual  sense  comes  to 
)  world,  the  Lord  comes,  for  his  presence  is  appropriately  in  that  sense. ^* 

:my  keply. 

That  the  New  Testament  Scriptures  predictively  declare  ''  the  Sec- 
d  Advent  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Obrist,"  and  also  various 
)ming8  or  Appearing,  is  very  plain  to  my  apprehension.  I  con- 
ler  very  strong  manifestations  of  Christ  a  Coming  or  Appearing  of 
m,  in  the  true  Scriptural  meaning  of  those  terms.  Thus  it  may  be 
Coming  to  the  individual  disciple  spiritually,  as  expressed  in  the 
[lowing  words :  "  If  a  man  lovo  me,  he  will  keep  my  words  ;  and 
Y  Father  will  love  him,  and  we  will  come  unto  him,  and  make  our 
ode  with  him,"  John  xiv.  23.  It  may  be  a  Coming  to  many  asso- 
ited  disciples  spiritually,  as  expressed  in  the  ISth  verse  of  the  same 
apter :  "I  will  not  leave  you  comfortless ;  I  will  come  to  you." 
It  may  be  a  Coming  to  individuals  judicially,  as  expressed  in  the 
llowing  passage :  "  If  that  evil  servant  shall  say  in  his  heart,  My 
rd  delayeth  his  coming,  the  lord  of  that  servant  shall  come  in  a  day 
aen  he  looketh  not  for  him,  and  in  an  hour  that  he  is  not  aware  of, 
id  shall  cut  him  asunder,"'  &c.,  Matt.  xxiv.  48-50.  It  may  be  a 
>ming  to  a  city,  or  a  nation,  or  u  great  ecclesiastical  establishment, 
:e  that  of  Judaism,  in  judicial  revolution,  us  expressed  in  the  follow- 
g  passages  :  "And  his  disciples  came  to  him  to  show  him  the  build- 
gs  of  the  temple.  And  Jesus  .-.aid  unto  them,  See  ye  not  all  these 
mg^i  Verily  I  say  unto  you.  There  shall  not  be  left  hero  one 
:>ne  upon  another,  that  shall  not  be  thrown  down.  And  as  he  sat 
)on  the  mount  of  Olives,  the  disciples  came  unto  him  privately, 
ying,  Tell  us,  when  shall  these  things  be  ^  and  what  shall  be  the 
jn  of  thy  comiuff,  and  of  tho  end  of  the  world  ?"  "  As  the  liffht- 
ng  Cometh  out  ot  tho  east,  and  shineth  even  unto  the  west;  so  snail 
80  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  be."  "  Verily  I  say  unto  you, 
118  generation  shall  not  pass  till  all  these  things  be  fulfilled,"  Matt. 
dv.  1-8,  27,  34;  see  the  whole  chapter. 

It  may  be  a  Coming  to  open  a  grand  epoch  of  judgment,  convince- 
(Bnt,  oorreotion,  and  regeneration  to  mankind,  both  in  and  out  of  tiie 
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flesh,  as  expressed  in  the  following  passages  (see  Hatt.  zzYth  chapter 
entire) :  ''  The  Father  judgeth  no  man  ;  but  hath  committed  all  judg- 
ment unto  the  Son."  "  iSie  hour  is  coming,  in  the  which  all  that  are 
in  the  graves  shall  hear  his  voice,  and  shall  come  forth;  tbev  that 
have  done  good,  unto  the  resurrection  of  life ;  and  thej  that  have 
done  evil,  unto  the  resurrection  of  damnation,"  John  v.  ^3,  38,  29. 
'^  At  the  times  of  this  ignorance  God  winked  at ;  but  now  command- 
eth  all  men  every  where  to  repent ;  because  he  hath  appointed  a  day, 
in  the  which  he  will  judge  the  world  in  righteousness,  by  that  maa 
whom  he  hath  ordained,  whereof  he  hath  given  assutmce  tmto  all 
men  in  that  he  hath  raised  him  from  the  dead,''  Acts  xvii.  80,  81. 
"To  this  end  Christ  both  died,  and  rose  and  revived,  that  he  might  be 
Lord  both  of  the  dead  and  living,"  Som.  xiv.  9.  "Then  that  wicked 
shall  be  revealed,  whom  the  Lord  shall  consume  with  the  spirit  of  his 
mouth,  and  shall  destroy  with  the  brightness  of  his  coming,"  2  ThesB. 
ii.  8.  "  Christ  is  not  entered  into  the  holy  places  made  with  hands, 
the  figures  of  the  true ;  but  into  heaven  itself,  now  to  appear  in  the 
presence  of  God  for  us."  "  And  unto  them  that  look  for  nim  shall  he 
appear  the  second  time  without  sin  unto  salvation,"  Heb.  ix.  24,  28. 
"  Christ  also  hath  once  suffered  for  sin,  the  just  for  the  unjust,  that 
he  might  bring  us  to  God,  being  put  to  death  in  the  flesh,  but  quick- 
ened by  the  Spirit ;  by  which  also  he  went  and  preached  to  the  spiritB 
in  prison ;  which  sometime  were  disobedient,  when  once  the  long^af- 
fenng  of  God  waited  in  the  days  of  Noah."  "  Who  is  gone  into  hea- 
ven, and  is  on  the  right  hand  of  God ;  angels,  and  authoritiea,  rad 
powers  being  made  suoject  unto  him."  "  Who  is  ready  to  jadge  the 
quick  and  the  dead.  For,  for  this  cause  was  the  Gospel  preached 
also  to  them  that  are  dead,  that  they  might  be  judged  according  to 
men  in  the  flesh,  but  live  according  to  God  in  the  spirit,"  1  Peter  iii. 
18-20,  23 ;  iv.  5,  6.  "  Behold,  the  Lord  cometh  with  ten  thousand  of 
his  saints,  to  execute  judgment  upon  all  that  are  ungodly,"  &c.,  Jude 
14,15. 

Finally,  it  may  be  a  manifestation  of  Christ's  glorified  personality 
to  the  regenerated  human  family  on  earth,  at  the  grand  consumma- 
tion predicted,  when  sin  and  death  shall  have  been  completely  de- 
stroyed, and  the  entire  race  reconciled  to  God,  harmonize  together  and 
clothed  upon  with  immortality,  as  expressed  in  such  passages  as  the 
following :  ''  This  same  Jesus,  which  is  taken  up  from  you  into  hea- 
ven, shall  8o  come  in  like  manner  as  ye  have  seen  him  go  into  hea-    ' 
ven,"  Acts  i.  2.     "  Whom  the  heavens  must  receive  until  the  times  of    ' 
restitution  of  all  things,  which  God  hath  spoken  by  the  mouth  of  his    -^ 
holy  prophets  since  the  world  began,"  lb.  iii.  21 .     "  For  he  must  reign    > 
till  he  hath  put  all  enemies  under  his  feet.    The  last  enemy  that  shall    : 
be  destroyed  is  death."    "  Behold  I  show  you  a  mystery ;  we  shall    ^ 
not  all  sleep,  but  we  shall  be  changed,  in  a  moment,  in  the  twink- 
ling of  an  eye,  at  the  last  trump.    For  the  trumpet  shall  sound,  and 
the  dead  shall  be  raised  [publicly  manifested]  incorruptible,  and  wc 
shall  be  changed.''    ''Then  shall  be  brought  to  pass  the  saying  that  is 
written.  Death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory !"  1  Cbr.  xv.  25,  26,  61,  52, 
64.    **  This  we  say  unto  you,  by  the  word  of  the  Lord,  that  we  wiiich 
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are  alive  and  remain  unto  the  coming  of  the  Lord  shall  not  prerent 
them  which  are  asleep.  For  the  Lord  himself  shall  descend  from 
heaven  with  a  shont,  with  the  voice  of  the  archangel  and  with  the 
tramp  of  Gk)d  :  and  the  dead  in  Christ  shall  rise  first :  and  then  we 
whicn  are  alive  and  remain  shall  be  canght  up  together  with  them 
in  the  olonds,  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air ;  and  so  shall  we  ever  be 
with  the  Lord,"  1  Thess.  iy.  17. 

Now  from  all  these  Scriptures  and  their  correlatives,  I  have  been 
bronght  to  believe  that  the  so-termed  Second  Coming  of  Christ  is 
compound,  comprising  all  these  strong  manifestations  of  his  personal 
preBence,  spiritual  power,  mediatorial  reign,  judicial  authority,  and 
onid  public  triumph  over  sin  and  death  in  the  presence  of  regenerated 
humanity.  These  strong  manifestations  marked  the  epoch  of  his  re- 
appearance from  the  dead,  his  ascension,  and  the  outpouring  of  the 
Spirit  at  the  feast  of  Pentecost.  Also  the  overthrow  of  the  Jewish 
Cnnrch  and  State,  and  several  eventful  periods  of  the  subsequent  ages 
down  to  recent  times.  They  will  mark  many  others  yet  to  come,  un- 
til at  length  they  culminate  in  the  grand  consummation  predicted  by 
the  moutn  of  all  Crod's  holy  prophets  since  the  world  began.  I  am 
constrained  also  to  believe  that  these  manifestations,  thus  far,  have 
been  nuite  as  remarkable  in  the  world  of  departed  spirits  as  in  this  of 
mortality.  Probably  much  more  so.  It  is  likely  that  this  will  be 
true  of  those  yet  to  come.  But  altogether  they  constitute  the  Second 
Goming  of  Christ ;  that  is,  they  demonstrate  to  mankind  his  real  ex- 
istence and  ^lory  in  the  immortal  world,  as  possessing  the  official 
character  which  ho  declared  himself  to  possess  when  on  earth.  His 
First  Coming  was  in  the  flesh,  subject  to  infirmity,  humiliation,  sorrow 
and  death.  His  Second  Coming  is  witli  spiritual  power  and  great 
glory,  as  Lord,  Judge,  and  Saviour  of  the  world,  presiding  in  the  hea- 
vens over  all  human  interests. 

Now  comes  the  question,  can  1  believe  that  the  Second  Coming  of 

Christ  took  place,  aistinctively  and  par  excellence^  through  Emanuel 

Swedenborg  ?    I  am  constrained  to  answer,  No.    That  great  and  won- 

derfal  spirit-manifestations  were  made  through  him  I  believe.    That 

many  divine  truths  and  principles,  which  are  essentially  the  Word  of 

Qod,  were  clearly  seen  and  have  been  admirably  declared  in  writing 

by  him,  I  also  believe.    That  Christ  appeared  to  him  in  snirituw 

visions,  and  highly  illuminated  his  mind,  I  do  not  presume  to  aispute. 

That  there  was  a  minor  and  subsidiary  coming  of  Christ  to  and 

through  him  I  am  willing  to  admit.    "This  is  the  utmost  stretch  of  my 

Grith  in  that  direction,  as  at  present  enlightened.    I  see  no  sufficient 

proof  that  the  Second  Connng  of  Christ,  capitaUy  so  termed,  took 

place  in  and  through  the  illumination  of  Swedenborg.    I  am  obliged 

to  think  the  contrary,  for  three  important  reasons,  viz.  : 

1.  The  New  Testament  Scriptures  explicitly  represent  that  those 
manifestations  of  Christ  glorified  which  collectively  constitute  his 
Second  Coming,  would  commence  and  be  conspicuous  before  the 
passing  away  of  the  then  living  generation ;  whereas  Swedenborg's 
lUomination  took  place  seventeen  centuries  later.  3.  Those  Scriptures 
Qxplieitlj  represent  the  Second  Coming,  as  to  be  introdnced  and  ac- 
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oompanied  by  remarkable  public  demonstrations ;  whereas  Sweden- 
borg's  illumination  was  peculiarly  select,  private,  and  personal.  8.  Those 
Scriptures  explicitly  represent  that  great  ecclesiastical  and  other 
changes  would  attend,  or  speedily  result  from  the  Second  Coming ; 
whereas  only  a  small  New  Church  of  peculiar  thinkers  and  believers 
has  resulted  from  Swedenborg's  illumination  in  the  course  of  a  century. 
With  regard  to  the  philosophy  of  the  New  Church  doctrine  of  the 
Second  Advent,  I  do  not  feel  called  on  to  controvert  it.  Bat  as  it 
claims  to  be  eminently  a  Scriptural  doctrine,  I  cannot  make  the 
allied  predictfons  and  fulfilling  facts  i^ee  with  each  other.  To  my 
understanding;  there  is  a  very  great  discrepancy.  If  my  esteemed 
friend  can  relieve  my  difficulties,  I  will  thank  liim  to  do  so.  I  pass 
to  another  topic. 

REMARKS. 

If  there  is  any  trait  by  which  the  controversial  articles  of  our  friend  Ballon  are  niiiiBj 
diattngoifihed  it  is  the  logical  lucidity  that  runs  through  them.  The  present  paper,  bowew, 
strikes  us  as  rather  remarkably  lacking  in  this  quaUty.  We  are  impressed  with  a  certain  oon- 
fosion  of  idea  relatiye  to  the  tenet  of  the  Lord^s  Second  Conung,  which  stands,  greatly  in  the 
way  of  any  common  conclusion  on  the  subject  We  of  course  readily  admit  thai  the  Lord  is 
not  nnfrequently  sud  to  **  come  **  in  some  sense  subordinate  to  that  of  the  grand  Adrentio 
which  our  remarks  had  reference.  There  are  doubtless  cases  where  the  term  **  oondng"  ii 
predicated  of  the  Lord  in  the  sense  of  peculiar  manifestations  or  forthputtinge  of  bis  JHrine 
Power  or  Providence,  whether  in  relation  to  an  individual  or  a  community.  He  '*  comes"  to 
men  when  they  are  summoned  from  this  world  to  the  next.  He  '*  comes^  to  them  In  the  visi- 
tations of  judgment,  and  he  **  comes'*  in  the  accomplishment  of  deliverance.  Hot  while  ad- 
mittiog  these  inferior  senses  of  the  term,  we  sec  not  how  it  can  be  questioned  that  the  holy 
writings  do  speak  most  unequivocally  of  an  event,  epoch,  or  dispensation  styled  par  eminenee 
the  Lord^s  Second  Coming,  on  advent  to  which  the  apostle  specifically  alludes  when  he  says 
of  Christ  that  to  *^  those  who  look  for  him  he  shall  appear  a  second  time  without  sin  unto  sal- 
vation.** It  is  a  ^*  coming**  that  is  coincident  with  the  coiismnmaUon  or  extinction  of  a  former 
church  and  the  establishment  of  a  new  one.  It  is  a  *^  coming**  otherwise  represented  in  the  1^ 
symbolical  scenery  of  the  Apocalypse  by  what  we  may  perhaps  term  the  Spiritual  Avater  ti  c 
the  Son  of  Man  under  the  character  of  the  ^*  Word  of  God,**  who  is  there  set  forth  as  coming  e 
riding  upon  a  white  horse  and  accompanied  by  the  armies  of  heaven  robed  in  white  and  meant- 
ed  also  upon  white  horses.  It  is  a  "coming  **  identical  with  the  descent  of  the  heavenly  Jen- 
salem  and  the  tabernacling  of  God  with  men. 

Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  such  an  event  as  the  Second  Coming  of  Christ,  onder 
stood  in  a  sense  paramount  to  all  the  inferior  senses  above  admitted,  has  been  anticipated  in 
all  ages  of  the  Christian  Church.    The  nature  and  the  time  of  the  event  have  been  points  d    a 
perpetual  debate  among  doctors  and  commentators,  but  as  to  the  event  itself ^  as  conatitatiBg    9 
a  grand  era  in  the  worId*s  history,  there  has  been  no  dispute.     We  accordingly  alluded  ta»  it    a 
as  a  matter  which  wc  supposed  we  might  take  for  granted  with  our  friend  of  the  "Praetioi 
Christian,**  and  that  too  without  any  danger  of  making  a  new  issue  as  to  the  matter  of  ltd 
itself  upon  which  we  based  our  argument    The  object  we  had  in  view  was  to  exhibit  Sv^ 
denborg's  peculiar  explanation  of  the  true  nature  of  the  Second  Coming  as  consisting  is 
fact  not  oitk  personal  appearing  in  the  literal  clouds  of  heaven,  but  in  a  new  revelation  of  llie 
interior  or  spiritual  sense  of  the  Word  and  the  consequent  inauguration  of  a  new  Charcfa  cb 
earth,  of  which  the  peculiar  pren^tive  should  be  the  possession  of  that  internal  sense  lo^ 
a  life  ftamed  aooordiog  to  it    On  this  head  we  gave  at  length  what  Mr.  B.  tenns  ^^thePi- 
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losophj  of  the  New  Church  on  the  Second  Advent,*^  and  which  he  intimates  that  he  doee  not 
ML  called  upon  to  controrert.  But  as  this  was  the  Tory  gist  of  our  argument — as  we  aimed 
to  build  a  plea  in  faTor  of  Swedenborg's  special  illumination  on  the  remarkable  constmctioii 
he  oflhrs  of  this  doctrine^wc  are  constndned  to  think  that  here  was  precisely  the  point  where 
our  reasonings  were  to  be  met  If  our  position  is  sound  it  must  necessarily  govern  the  inter- 
pretation of  many  of  the  passages  which  Mr.  B.  cites  above.  The  predictions  which  he  re* 
fera  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  come  into  another  category ;  they  point  to  the  passing 
aWBj  of  a  diurch  spiritually  denondnated  Jerusalem,  and  the  complete  subversion  of  its  doc- 
trines. The  **  generation  **  that  was  not  to  pass  off  the  stage  till  all  those  things  were  fnl- 
fiOed,  was  the  JewUh  race,  and  not  merely  the  men  of  a  particular  age  or  era.  What  Mr.  B. 
denominates  *'  a  grand  epoch  of  judgment,  convincemcnt,  correction,  and  regeneration  to 
manldnd  both  in  and  out  of  the  flesh,"  becomes  in  fact  the  dispensation  of  the  New  Jerusa- 
lem, which  has  already  entered  upon  its  foretold  career.  As  to  the  grand  consummation 
promoted  when  an  and  death  shall  have  been  completely  destroyed,  and  the  entire  race  re- 
conciled to  God,  and  when  there  shall  be,  according  to  Mr.  B.,  "  a  manifestation  of  Christ's 
glorified  personality  to  the  regenerated  human  family  on  earth,**  we  know  of  no  such  pre- 
dicted era  apart  from  the  gradual  developments  of  that  order  of  things  which  originates  hi 
the  Lord*s  Second  Coming  and  which  it  was,  in  fact,  the  great  end  of  that  advent  to  effeet 
Every  thing,  therefore,  resolves  itself  into  the  Lord's  Second  Coming  rightly  understood. 
This  great  event  our  friend  virtually  does  away  by  the  marvellous  vagueness  thrown  by  his 
ezegesiB  over  the  announcements,  **  From  all  these  Scriptures  and  their  correlatives,  I  hare 
been  brougiht  to  believe  that  the  so  termed  Second  Coming  of  Christ  is  compound,  combin- 
ing an  these  strong  manifestations  of  his  personal  presence,  spiritual  power,  mediatorial  reign, 
judicial  authority,  and  final  public  triumph  over  sin  and  death  in  the  presence  of  regenerated 
hmnanity.**  This  series  of  manifestations  he  supposes  to  have  commenced  with  the  resurrec- 
tion and  ascension  of  our  Lord,  embracing  the  overthrow  of  the  Jewish  State  and  other 
•Tontfnl  periods,  and  extending  down  to  our  own  times  and  far  beyond,  till  it  **  cuhninates  in 
the  grand  oonsununation  predicted  by  the  mouth  of  all  God's  holy  prophets  since  the  world 
began.**  What  idea,  precisely,  the  writer  entertains  of  this  *^  grand  consummation  **  signalised 
by  a  complete  triumph  over  sin  and  death,  and  embracing  the  spiritual  as  well  as  the  natural 
wwld,  we  are  not  informed.  It  is  plain,  however,  that  he  considers  the  Second  Coming  pro- 
perly so  termed  as  involving  no  idea  of  a  great  crisia  in  the  moral  history  of  the  race,  but  as 
merely  another  name  for  the  imfolding  course  of  events  from  the  origin  of  ChrisUanity  on- 
wards to  some  hypothetical  era  in  the  indefinite  future.  This  is  a  view  utterly  diverse  from 
that  of  Swedenborg,  who  assigns  a  definite  era  to  the  event,  to  controvert  which,  would 
make  an  issue  entirely  different  from  that  wo  had  in  view  in  entering  upon  the  discussion. 
Our  purpose  in  alluding  to  it  was  simply  to  offer  what  we  consider  as  one  of  the  most  strik- 
ing testimonies  to  the  truth  of  Swcdenborg's  claim  to  a  divine  mission,  to  wit,  the  resolving 
that  sublime  event  into  a  Coming,  not  of  the  Lord  in  person  but  in  the  power  and  glory  of 
his  Divine  Truth  as  embodied  in  the  Word.  It  appears  that  this  argument  is  lost  upon  our 
respondent,  a^  he  denies  that  any  such  coming  is  intended  by  the  words  of  inspiration,  and 
cooaeqoenUy  must  deny  of  course  that  it  "  took  place,  dittinetivclt/ and  par  excellence  throuf^ 
Emannel  Swedenborg.'*  And  yet  that  Christ  appeared  to  him  in  spiritual  visions  and  highly 
iOnminated  his  mind,  he  says  he  does  not  presume  to  dispute.  But  surely  upon  Mr.  B.*s 
gromids  it  would  be  far  more  consistent  to  dispute  it  than  to  admit  it ;  for  if  he  received  a 
single  truth  from  divine  illumination  it  was  this  very  truth  respecting  the  nature  and  the 
epoeh  of  the  Second  Coming.  It  was  to  unfold  the  true  nature  of  that  coming  that  he  was 
called  and  enlightened  as  he  was.  This  was  the  very  burden  of  his  message.  Every  thing 
ha  haa  taught  is  founded  upon  it.  If  he  is  in  error  here,  he  is  in  error  every  where,  and  the 
iriMie  «liim  to  a  divine  commiiiucation  is  to  be  set  aside  not  merdj  as  a  pitiable  d^taricin, 
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but  as  agross  fklsificatiou;  for  he  asfores  us  that  he  was  aotiiiorized  by  the  Lord  hnnaelf  and 
not  by  ioflux  from  any  angel  or  flpirit  to  dedare  the  doctrine  which  he  has  tan^  en  this 
head  as  the  genuine  truth  of  heaven,  which,  if  Mr.  B.'s  constructioii  is  aoiind,  it  is  DOi|  and 
therefore  Swedenborg  must  be  written  a  falsifier  and  his  whole  system  is  good  for  nothing  in 
the  character  which  it  claims  for  itself.  Every  page  is  vitiated  by  the  aU-pervadiDg  lie  tiist 
runs  through  it,  and  it  is  idle  to  think  of  abating  the  force  of  the  charge  by  the  i'**Hi1iiw 
that  the  pretended  seer  was  innocently  laboring  under  a  mistake— that  he  si&cerdy  CAMyb 
hknaelf  the  subject  of  a  divine  illumination  and  spake  accordingly.  The  gen«Eal  ebaraefesr  sf 
his  works  forbids  the  idea  that  he  was  the  victim  of  any  such  haHudnatioa  as  this  i^Mlogj 
would  suppose  for  him.  He  gives  too  much  evidence  of  self-possessioii,  of  a  perfect  under* 
standhig  of  his  psychological  state,  to  allow  the  supposition  for  a  moment  that  he  was  isi- 
poeed  upon  by  delusive  spirits ;  nor  is  it  conceivable  that  the  utterance  of  such  amawng  stores 
of  the  most  sublime,  pure,  and  heavenly  truth,  shoukl  consist  with  the  palming  upon  hii 
mind  of  a  gross  falsity  in  respect  to  the  source  from  which  they  flowed.  No ;  we  mot 
confidently  maintain  that  Swedenborg  was  under  no  delusion  in  referring  to  an  hnmediato 
Divine  dictation  the  following  propositions  on  this  subject,  each  of  which,  as  it  is  stated  in 
the  T.  O.  R,  is  expanded  into  a  powerful  exegetical  argument  in  suj^port  of  the  several  pfo- 
poaitions: 

I.  That  the  consummation  of  the  age  is  the  last  time  or  end  of  the  Church. 

II.  That  the  present  day  is  the  last  of  the  ChrUtian  Church,  which  time  the  Lord  for^ 
told  and  described  in  the  Gospels  and  in  the  Revelation. 

III.  That  this  last  time  of  the  Christian  Church  is  the  very  n^t  in  which  former  Churdisi 
have  set. 

IV.  That  after  this  night  morning  succeeds,  and  the  Coming  of  the  Lord  is  this  monfaic. 
y.  That  the  coming  of  the  Lord  is  not  a  coming  to  destroy  the  virible  heftven  and  Os 

habitable  earth,  and  to  create  a  now  heaven  and  a  new  earth,  according  to  the  opfauooi 
which  many,  from  not  understanding  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  Word,  have  hitherto  enter 
tained. 

VI.  That  this,  which  is  the  Second  Coming  of  the  Lord,  is  for  the  sake  of  separating  the 
evil  from  the  good,  that  those  who  have  believed  and  who  do  believe  in  him  may  be  saved, 
and  that  there  may  be  formed  of  tbem  a  new  angelic  heaven  and  a  new  Church  on  earth; 
and  without  this  Coming  no  flosh  can  be  saved. 

YII.  That  this  Secoud  Coming  of  the  Lord  is  a  coming  not  in  person,  but  in  the  Word, 
which  is  from  Him,  and  is  Himself. 

VIII.  That  this  Second  Coming  of  the  Lord  is  effected  by  the  instrumentality  of  a  man, 
before  whom  He  has  manifested  Himself  in  person,  and  whom  He  has  filled  with  his  Spirit, 
to  teach  from  Him  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Church  by  means  of  the  Word. 

IX.  That  this  is  meant  by  the  New  Heaven  and  the  New  Earth,  and  the  New  Jerusalem 
descending  out  of  heaven,  spoken  of  in  the  Revelation. 

X.  That  this  New  Church  is  the  crown  of  all  the  churches  which  have  been  until  this  time 
on  the  terrestrial  globe. 

Here  then  we  have  the  summary  of  Swcdenborg's  doctrine  of  the  Second  Coming,  and  the 
peculiar  point  connected  with  it  and  wliieh  gives  it  its  special  weight  is,  that  according  to 
Swedenborg*8  declaration,  tfie  Lord  himself  asmred  him  that  it  iwit  the  true  doctrine.  Not 
only  60,  but  he  was,  according  to  his  own  statement,  actually  permitted  to  witness  the  ezeeo- 
tion  of  the  Last  Judgment  in  the  spiritual  world,  which  was  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the 
Second  Coming,  and  was  ordained  with  direct  and  paramount  reference  to  it.  If  this  be  de* 
nied,  then  Swedenborg's  testimony  is  set  aside  either  upon  the  ground  of  unconsdons  deta- 
rion  or  of  wilful  imposture.  Mr.  B.  we  understand  as  denying  it,  though  he  still  oonoedsi  i 
certain  measure  of  truth  to  the  Seer.  **  That  many  divine  truths  and  principles,  whidi  are 
essentially  the  Word  of  God,  were  clearly  seen  and  have  been  admirably  declared  in  writing 
by  him,  I  also  believe.  That  there  was  a  minor  and  subsidiary  coming  of  Christ  lo  and 
through  him,  I  am  willmg  to  admit  This  is  the  utmost  stretch  of  my  fiuth  in  thai  dSreetka, 
S0  at  praMDl  enlightened.    Iseenosiiffidentproof  thatTHiSeeoiidOomiBgorCMjM^av^ 


f  80  tenned,  took  place  in  and  through  the  iUnmination  of  Swedenborg.''  Indeed,  he 
m  the  three  foUowing  reasons  for  resting  in  a  contrary  belief: 

1.  Hie  Kew  Testament  Scriptures  expfidtly  represent  that  those  manifestations  of  Ghrist 
i&ed  which  ctdleetiTdj  ooostitate  the  Second  doming,  woold  connnence  and  be  oonsple- 
I  before  the  passing  of  the  then  living  generation ;  whereas  Swedenborg's  iUnmination 
:  pkoe  serenteen  centuries  later. 

2.  Those  Scriptures  explicitly  represent  the  Second  Coming,  as  to  be  introduced  and 
Ropanied  by  remarkable  public  demoostrations ;  whereas  Swedenborg's  iUumination  was 
iBariy  select,  private,  and  personal 

8.  Those  Scriptures  explicitly  represent  that  great  ecclesiastical  and  other  changes 
Id  attend,  or  speedily  result  from  the  Second  Coming ;  whereas  only  a  small  New  Churah 
»ecnliar  thhikers  and  belicTers  has  resulted  from  Swedenborg*s  iUumination  in  l^e  course 
.century.** 

a  to  the  first  of  these  objections,  we  have  already  remarked  that  what  Mr.  B.  denoml- 
e  <*  the  then  liying  generation  *'  property  implies  the  Jewish  race  whose  national  existence 
been  perpetuated  down  to  the  present  day,  so  that  Swedenborg^s  illumination,  though 
nteen  centuries  after  the  first  advent,  may  still  be  cotemporary  with  the  second.  Our 
id  knows  enough  of  biblical  criticism  to  know  that  this  is  not  an  interpretation  now 
tcbed  for  the  first  time,  and  merely  to  serve  a  turn.  Though  authenticated  by  Sweden- 
^,  it  has  been  long  held  by  many  of  the  most  distinguished  names  in  the  schools  of  com- 
tators.  We  do  not  enlarge  in  proof  of  it,  because  obliged  to  consult  our  space, 
s  to  the  second  and  third,  we  would  barely  say,  that  the  Scriptures,  as  we  read  them,  do 
predicate  such  *' remarkable  public  demonstrations"  of  the  Second  Coming  as  should 
)  the  recognition  of  it  upon  the  world.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  distinctly  intimated  that 
onld  come  as  a  thief  in  the  night,  implying  not  the  suddenness  but  the  clandestineness  of 
pproaoh — ^that  as  the  thief  is  in  the  house  silently  committing  depredations  while  the  in- 
»  are  asleep,  so  this  great  event  would,  as  it  were,  steal  into  accomplishment  whfle  the 
I  of  men  took  no  note  of  its  occurrence.  In  this  respect  the  Second  Advent  would  be 
ogous  to  the  First  Thousands  of  then  living  men  had  no  conception  of  what  was 
q>iiing  while  the  Lord  was  on  the  earth.  So  of  the  Coming  of  which  we  speak.  Demon* 
ions  marvellous  and  stupendous  there  were  indeed  to  be,  but  they  were  not  to  be  of  such 
tore  as  to  compel  observation  or  to  impress  any  but  the  spiritual  eye,  as  their  theatre  was  to 
oahily  the  spiritual  world.  These  demonstrations  Swedenborg  was  permitted  to  witness 
moved  to  record.  This  was  his  agency  in  the  transanctions.  It  was  of  no  conaequenoe 
IB  mission  whether  any  special  public  notoriety  or  ecUt  attended  his  illumination  at  the 
».  It  might  with  the  utmost  propriety  have  been  "  peculiarly  select,  private,  and  per- 
d.**  Receiving  it  as  an  individual,  it  could  not  well  have  been  otherwise.  But  however 
ate  in  its  reception,  it  is  likely  to  be  public  enough  in  its  impartation.  The  only  question 
hether  it  were  a  true  and  genuine  illumination.  If  so  it  will  be  sure  to  make  itself 
wn ;  and  though  the  increase  of  adherents  may  be  slow  for  a  comparatively  long  period, 
this  is  a  result  to  be  rationally  expected,  and  militates  not  at  all  with  the  troth  of 
misdon  or  the  divinity  of  the  doctrines.  If  Mr.  B.  can  find  no  adequate  e^dence  of 
denborg's  official  designation  except  in  the  speedy  occurrence  of  great  ecdeaiastical 
other  changes,  the  result  of  the  Second  Coming,  he  has  greatly  mistaken  the  genius  of 
New  Dispensation.  The  argument  would  have  been  equally  strong,  that  is,  equally  weak, 
Inst  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity  a  century  after  its  first  propagation.  It  is  sufildent 
( the  truths  declared  have  in  them  the  germ  of  all  the  revolutions  that  follow.  Notlihig 
time  is  requisite  to  show  that  there  is  a  measure  of  cause  in  the  New  Church  sufllcient 
iroduce  all  the  uliimations  embraced  in  a  just  conception  of  **  the  Jerusalem  which  is 
d  aboTO,**  and  which  refers  itself  directly  to  the  Second  Comhig  of  the  Lord  as  its  origin* 
g  source.  Even  though  the  Uipse  of  a  century  may  witness  **only  a  small  New  Ohiudi 
binkenend  beOerers  **  as  the  result  of  Sw6denborg*s  fflumfaistkMiy  yet  Ae  close  of  tbe 
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second  century  may  present  a  very  different  phase  of  the  snbjeot ;  the  handful  of  com  on 
the  mountains  may  by  that  time  be  a  harrest  shaking  like  the  cedars  of  Lebanon ;  and  as  we 
count  upon  an  endless  succession  of  centuries  to  measure  the  duration  of  the  Church,  we  can 
well  afford  to  refer  ourselres  to  **  the  coming  on  of  time  "  for  the  reaHsatkni  of  our  hopes. 

We  here  leave  the  discussion  of  the  Second  Advent,  which  is  rather  incidental  to  the 
main  issue.  Another  and  more  serious  objection  to  Swedcnborg*s  infiUlibility,  founded  upon 
what  Kr.  B.  regards  as  his  doctrine  of  Equilibrium,  we  shall  consider  in  our  next. 


ARTICLE  in. 


CRITICISM  OF  '*THE  GOLDEN  REED." 

Mr.  Editor, — The  following  communication  was  sent  to  the  New  Jerusalem 
Magazine,  and  was  returned  to  me  accompanied  by  the  following  note  : 

BosToy,  July  SO,  1855. 
Mr,  Barret^ 

Dkar  Sir. — The  Editors  of  the  N.  J.  Magazhic  decline  pubUshing  the  enclosed  oommoni- 
cation,  and  it  is  returned  agreeably  to  your  request.  Yours  truly, 

Saiipsox  RnD. 

I  feel  very  sensibly  the  injustice  of  this  refusal,  and  should  have  been  greatly 
surprised  at  it  if  my  previous  acquaintance  with  the  N.  J.  Magazine,  and  with  its 
unsenerons  and  unjust  conduct  in  similar  instances,  had  not  prepared  me  to  expect 
notning  better.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  upon  what  grounds  the  Editors  jnstiff  this 
refusal  to  their  own  consciences.  They  had  opened  the  columns  of  the  Magaane 
to  an  article  which  misrepresented  very  palpably  and  grossly  the  little  book  of  which 
I  am  the  author,  and  thereby  misrepresented  me.  They  ought,  therefore,  in  com- 
mon fairness  and  honesty,  to  have  allowed  mo  to  point  out  the  misrepresentations 
of  which  I  certainly  have  a  right  to  complain,  and  to  make  the  necessary  correc- 
tions. Indeed,  having  allowed  their  columns  to  1)e  used  in  the  manner  and  for  the 
purpose  which  they  did,  one  would  naturally  suppose  that  they  would  not  only  have 
felt  it  a  duty  to  admit  the  necessary  corrections,  out  that  they  would  have  rejoiced 
at  the  opportunity  of  allowing  the  author  himself  to  make  the  corrections  in  his 
own  language.  Where  the  spirit  of  charity  prevails,  men  make  haste  to  do  full  jus- 
tice to  those  whom  they  have  injured — to  right  the  wrongs  to  which  they  have  bees 
unintentionally  accessory.  We  sometimes  hear  of  gross  misrepresentations  of  the 
writings  of  Swedenborg  being  made  through  the  columns  of  some  secular  or  rehg* 
ious  paper:  and  if  a  calm  reply,  in  the  way  of  correcting  such  misrepresentations, 
is  sent  to  that  paper,  and  refused  admission, "^^c  feci  that  terms  of  severe  reprobation 
are  alone  fit  to  characterize  such  conduct;  and  we  find  it  extremely  hard  to  beliere 
that  its  Editor  meant  to  be  honest  and  just — that  he  meant  to  represent  fairly  the 
writings  of  the  Now  Church,  when  he  closes  his  columns  against  the  correcti<»s 
which  his  own  misrepresentations  had  rendered  important  and  necessary.  And  if 
such  conduct,  in  what  we  call  an  Old  Church  Editor,  merits  only  severe  reproba- 
tion. I  leave  your  readers  to  decide  in  what  terms  it  is  proper  to  characterize  similar 
conduct  in  Editors  of  a  New  Church  Journal. 

Permit  me  further  to  add — although  it  is  humiliating  to  mo  as  a  NowchnrchmaD 
to  record  the  fact — that  I  have  read  some  seven  or  eight  notices  of  my  book  froon 
the  pens  of  men  who  profess  no  particular  interest  in  the  doctrines  of  the  New 
Church,  and  for  that  reason  would  be  called  Old  Churchmen,  and  not  one  of  then 
has  treated  the  work  so  unfairly  or  unjustly  as  the  New  Jerusalem  Magazine. 
Really,  if  justice  is  to  be  considered  as  forming  an  important  element  in  the  Nev 
Church,  we  shall  soon  have  but  too  much  cause  to  thiuK  that  this  Church  is  almost 
anywhere  except  in  those  organizations  which  profess  the  name. 

Yoois  truly, 

Brooklyn,  July  31, 1855 .  6.  F.  Barbstt. 
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(For  the  New  Jenuudem  3lagftsine.) 
BKMABKS  ON  T.  B.  H.'s  CRITICIBM  OF  "  I^B  QOLDEnJkEED." 

[essbs.  Editoks  : — In  the  last  July  number  of  your  Magazine  is  a 
if  review  of  my  little  work — ''The  Golden  Eeed^' — whicn  does  me 

my  book  so  much  injustice,  that  I  am  constrained,  very  reluctjant- 
:o  ask  the  use  of  your  columns  for  the  purpose  of  makingsome 
•actions.  I  am  unwilling  to  think  that  the  reviewer  (T.  B.  H.)  in- 
led  to  treat  the  book  unfairly ;  and  yet  I  trust  to  show  your  read- 
that  he  has  done  so — inadvertently,  I  would  fain  believe, 
^erhaps  I  ought  to  feel  flattered  that  the  New  Jerusalem  Magazine 
lid  have  condescended  to  notice  "  The  Golden  Reed"  in  anjr  way, 
jcially  as  five  Unes  wore  all  the  notice  which  the  same  periodical 
r  deigned  to  bestow  upon  a  volume  of  Lectures  which  I  published 
jral  years  ago.  From  five  lines  of  favoring  words,  to  eight  solid 
es  of  condemnation,  is  something  to  be  thankful  for.  And  I  do 
ly  hail  this  as  a  favorable  augury — as  a  sign  of  progress  ;  so  that 
n  encouraged  to  hope  that  the  next  work  I  may  write  may  not 
r  be  noticed^  but  be  treated  with  tolerable yaz'rTie**  in  the  columns 
he  Magazine, 
in  author,  who  duly  considei'S  the  responsibility  of  his  position, 

in  Whose  presence  he  stands,  will  ever  feel  gratefiil  for  just  and 
ily  criticism ;  because  his  own  views  may  thereby  be  corrected  and 
irged,and  the  public  be  prevented  from  imbibing  his  errors.  But 
10  man  is  pleased  to  have  his  character  or  conduct  misrepresented 
Jicly,  so  no  author  wishes  to  have  a  false,  unjust,  or  mistaken  view 
lis  book  go  uncorrected  in  the  columns  of  a  public  journal. 

have  read  very  carefully  the  criticisms  by  T.  B.  H.  in  the  hope  of 
iving  some  benefit  from  them  ;  but  on  no  one  point  has  my  mind 
n  enlightened  by  his  article,  and  I  shall  be  much  disappointed  if  I 

to  convince  your  readers  that,  in  attempting  to  point  out  my  "  mis- 
es,"  "errors,"  "important  mistakes"  &c.,  the  critic  has  himself 
en  into  errors,  or  entirely  misconceived,  and  therefore  misrepre- 
ted  my  book. 

i^ermit  me  briefly  to  state  why  I  prepared  and  published  this  book, 
its  design  and  meaning  seem  to  have  been  strangely  misunder- 
>d. 

^.t  the  very  commencement  of  his  "  Introduction"  to  the  New 
Tisalem  and  its  Heavenly  Doctrine,  Swedenborg  says  : 

The  churches  throughout  the  whole  Christian  world  having  made  their  differ- 
es  to  depend  upon  points  of  faith,  when  yet  there  can  he  no  faith  where  there 
0  charity,  I  will,  hy  way  of  introduction  to  the  doctrine  which  follows,  make 
,e  ohservations  concerning  the  doctrine  of  charity  as  held  hy  the  ancients, 
en  1  use  the  phrase,  '*  the  churches  in  the  Christian  World/'  1  mean  Protest- 
churches,  and  not  the  Popish  or  Roman  Catholic  church,  since  that  is  not  a 
istian  church  ;  for,  wherever  the  church  exists,  the  Lord  is  worshipped,  and  the 
rd  is  read. 

The  doctrine  of  charity,  which  is  the  doctrine  of  life,  was  the  essential  doc-* 
le  in  the  ancient  churches.  .  .  .  And  that  doctrine  conjoined  all  churches,  and 
reby  formed  one  church  out  of  many.  For  they  acniowledged  all  thoM  as 
nben  of  the  church  who  lived  in  the  ffood  of  charity,  hcwevir  thity  might  d^er 
teting  truths^  which  at  this  day  are  called  matters  of  mith.'' 
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Now  I  cannot  but  regard  it  as  an  important  and  significant  fact, 
and  one  which  deserves  to  be  attentively  considered,  that  our  illumin- 
ed author  should  have  thoiL^ht  proper  to  commence  his  treatise  on  the 
JVew  Jerusalem  and  its  Heavenly  Doctrine,  with  the  above  para- 
graph. It  is  as  if  he  had  said :  "  The  ancient  doctrine  of  charity, 
which  is  the  doctrine  of  life,"  is  now  no  more.  It  has  died  out  of  the 
heart  of  Christendom ;  and  hence  the  divisions  and  sectarian  strife 
which  prevail  every  where  among  Christians.  Yet  this  was  ***the 
essential  doctrine  in  the  ancient  churches."  And  where  this  doctrine 
is  operative,  its  effect  is  to  conjoin  various  churches,  and  make  them 
one ; — to  bind  into  a  peaceful  and  loving  brotherhood,  all  who  live  in 
the  good  of  charity,  nowever  they  may  differ  respecting  doctrinatB. 
The  xTew  Jerusalem,  whose  heavenly  doctrine  I  am  about  to  declare, 
is  come  to  restore  again  this  ancient  doctrine,  and  make  it  the  essen- 
tial one,  as  it  was  in  days  of  yore.  Therefore  I  will  first  declare 
what  this  doctrine  is,  and  what  it  effects ; — so  that  it  mav  forever 
after  stand  in  the  very  front  rank  of  the  New  Jerusalem  doctrines, 
pre-eminent  above  all  others.  For  it  is  the  verv  doctrine  of  the  Lord 
— the  very  doctrine  of  the  "Word ;  for  "  the  whole  Sacred  Scriptnre 
is  nothing  else  than  the  doctrine  of  love  and  charity,  which  the  Lord 
also  teaches.  Matt,  xxii,  37,  38, 39." 

In  common  with  many  other  members  of  the  New  Church,  I  have 
long  been  of  the  opinion,  that  the  instruction  contained  in  the  para- 
graph above  cited,  has  been  too  often  overlooked  ;  or,  if  not  overlook- 
ed, not  allowed  to  hold  that  prominent  place  in  the  minds  of  receivers 
which  it  obviously  occupies  in  the  writings  of  our  author.  To  give 
expression  to  my  thoughts  on  this  subject,  and  to  show  the  promi- 
nence which  this  doctrine  occupies  in  the  writings  of  the  New  Church, 
was  the  object  of  the  Golden  Keed.  And  I  saw  that,  to  do  fully  and 
faithfully  what  I  desired,  would  be  to  ffivo  "  the  true  measure"  of 
what  I  regarded  as  "  a  true  church."  ilence  the  title  of  my  book. 
And,  if  we  consider  the  church  to  be  represented  b v  a  circle  or  a 
sphere,  its  true  measure  would  be  represented  by  the  circurnference  of 
such  circle  or  sphere.  All  within  that  circumference  would,  of 
course,  be  within  tlie  church,  and  make  a  part  of  the  church.  It  be- 
comes, then,  a  fair  question,  and  it  is  one  wliich  I  sincerely  hope  may 
be  fairly  considered  by  my  brethren,  whether  or  not  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  true  church  has  been  accurately  given  in  the  "  Golden 
Eeed,-'  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  Heavenly  Doctrines.  If  the  circum- 
ference, as  given  in  my  book,  is  too  large,  then  I  necessarily  include 
within  the  church  some  wlio  do  not  belong  there  according  to  the 
teaching  of  our  author.  And  if  the  circumference  be  too  small,  then 
I  shut  out  from  this  church  some  who  are  really  within  it,  and-  so 
reckoned  by  Swedenborg. 

This,  then,  is  the  great  question  which  my  book  raises,  and  was  in- 
tended to  raise ;  and  it  is  the  point  to  which  those  who  comprehend 
jts  main  purpose  and  scope  will  endeavor  to  confine  their  attention. 

Permit  me  now  to  point  out  some  of  the  mistakes  of  T.  B.  H.,  and 
to  show  your  readers  how  very  unfairly  my  book  has  been  treated  by 
him.    Although  I  regard  the  article  as  unjust  tlm>Tighont,  I  ask  the 
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iyile^  of  pointing  ont  only  a  few  of  the  things  calculated  to  convey 

ialee  impression. 

Under  section  III.  of  his  article,  the  reviewer  says : 

*  We  think  the  bare  reading  of  the  table  of  oontents  would  strike  almost  anj 
wm  with  the  idea  that  charity  or  good  alone  ww  all  that  was  necessary  to  consti- 
e  a  person  as  bein^of  the  church — ^all  that  was  necessary  to  his  salvation.  The 
aarkB  at  the  beginning  of  some  of  the  chapters,  and  many  sentences  and 
uses  scattered  here  and  there  throughout  the  book)  seem  to  giye  the  same  gene- 
character  to  the  whole/' 

Now  I  think  that  no  fair  and  unprejudiced  mind,  on  reading  the 
>le  of  contents,  would  get  the  idea  that  the  reviewer  thinks  "  would 
ike  almost  any  person."  There  are  no  less  than  seven  chapters  in 
3  book,  which,  as  indicated  by  their  titles  in  the  table  of  contents, 
lat  almost  exclusively  of  tncth.  The  titles  of  the  first  four  are :  I. 
Rational  Eeligious  Belief.  11.  Hereditary  Faith.  HI.  Renuncia- 
n  of  Error.  IV.  The  Letter  and  the  Spirit.  Then  there  is  a  chap- 
'  on  "Spiritual  Faith,"  and  another  on  ''Spiritual  Illnstration," 
lich  every  one  knows  is  synonymous  with  that  mental  illumination 
lich  is  produced  by  divine  truth.  And  in  addition  to  these,  is  still 
3ther  (ch.  XI.)  which  treats  exclusively  of  the  importance  and  value 
spiritual  truth.  And  after  carefully  reading  over  the  remarks  at 
>  beginning  of  the  chapters,  I  am  convinced  that  none  of  them,  can- 
lly  viewed,  will  justify  the  "  fear"  which  the  reviewer  expresses,  or 
)  inference  which  he  thinks  may  be  drawn  from  them.  And  if  the 
>k  is  to  be  judged  by  detached  "  sentences  and  clauses  scattered 
re  and  there,"  then  it  would  be  quite  as  easy  to  conclude  and  to 
)ve  from  it,  that  the  author  teaches  that  truth  alone  is  all  that  is  ne- 
isary  to  salvation,  as  that  good  done  is  all.  But  what  fair-minded 
tic  would  think  of  judging  a  book  in  this  way  ?  How  would  Swe- 
ttborg  stand,  or  how  would  his  writings  look,  1  wonder,  if  such  kind 
criticism  were  brought  to  bear  upon  them,  and  considered  admissi- 
5  ?  For  every  one  familiar  with  his  teachings  knows  how  often 
jh  expressions  as  the  following  occur :  "  Life  is  love."  "  Love  is 
5  all  of  man's  life."  "  Love  is  the  very  essential  celestial  life." 
tfan  is  altogether  such  as  his  love  is."  "The  quality  of  a  man's 
3  is  according  to  the  quality  of  his  love."  "  Love  to  the  Lord  and  love 
vards  the  neighbor  constitute  the  life  of  heaven."  "  The  church 
heaven  in  the  earth."  "  The  all  of  the  church  is  love  or  charity." 
^fe  constitutes  the  church."  "  The  ^ood  of  charity  constitutes  the 
iritual  church."     "  The  church  would  be  as  the  Lord's  kingdom,  if 

had  charity."  "  The  church  of  the  Lord,  like  the  kingdom  of  the 
•rd  in  the  heavens,  has  its  ground  solely  in  love  and  charity."  "The 
urch  would  be  one  if  all  had  charity!"    "  All  doctrinals  whatsoev- 

if  so  be  they  are  derived  from  the  Word,  are  accepted  of  the  Lord, 
Dvided  that  the  person  who  is  principled  therein  be  in  the  life  of 
ority."  "  If  life  conjoins  [men  who  hold  different  doctrines],  doc- 
ue  does  not  separate."  Tlie  ancient  churches  "  acknowledged  all 
Me  as  members  of  the  church,  who  lived  in  the  good  of  charity — 
wever  they  might  differ  respecting  truths."  "C)ve  to  the  Lord, 
d  love  towards  the  neighbor  are  the  all  of  the  Word."    "  It  ia  the 
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essential  truth  of  the  church,  that  love  to  the  Lord  and  love  to  the 
neighbor  are  the  primary  thiugs." 

]N  ow,  because  of  the  frequent  occurrence  of  such  ^'  sentences  and 
clauses  scattered  here  and  there  throughout"  the  writings  of  Sweden- 
borg,  what  critic  of  tolerable  candor  and  fairness,  after  having  read 
hi9  writings  thrtyugh^  would  think  of  characterizing  them,  on  ikt 
whole^  as  favoring  tne  doctrine  of  salvation  by  charity  or  good  alone  f 
Yet  this  would  be  just  as  fair  as,  and  perfectly  analogous  to,  the  above 
criticism  of  T.  B.  H.,  of  which  I  complain. 

In  a  similar  vein  of  criticism — not  a  whit  more  just — is  the  fol- 
lowing : 

^^  No  dootrino  is  so  freqaentl j  pat  forth  in  Swedeoborg  as  this  of  the  mariia^  of 
fjMd  and  truth,  or  of  charity  and  faith.  Very  few  have  learned  to  realise  it  in  iti 
importance.  Faith  alone  does  not  save,  neither  does  good  alone  save ;  and  nathar 
of  them  alone  causes  us  to  be  of  the  church ;  neither  of  them  alone  oonstitutes  re- 
generation. 

«*Mr.  Barrett's  book  wants  an  additional  chapter,  entitled,  *Good  is  not  Good  ex- 
cept as  it  is  united  to  Truth ;'  or, '  Charity  is  not  Chari^  except  as  it  makes  tm 
with  Faith ;'  and  another  entitied,  *  The  Marriage  of  Uood  and  Truth ;  or,  the 
Union  of  Charity  and  Faith/  These  chapters  might  be  confirmed  by  trebly  more 
copious  extracts  than  any  in  the  book.  Treated  properly,  they  would  have  mneh 
altered,  and  inconceiyably  improved  its  whole  character.*' — P.  44. 

Now  it  might  possibly  have  been  very  gratifying  to  some  of  the 
readers  of  the  "  Gulden  Reed,"  if  I  had  added  a  chapter  on  the  "  Di- 
vinity and  Inspiration  of  the  Scripture ;"  and  another  on  the  "True 
Object  of  Worship ;  or,  the  Divinity  of  the  Lord."  But  the  simple 
reason  why  no  such  chapters  were  added,  is,  because  they  were  not 
deemed  relevant.  The  discussion  of  such  subjects  did  not  properly 
fall  within  the  scope  and  compass  of  the  work ;  and  to  have  introduced 
them  in  any  formal  way,  would  have  been  to  turn  aside  from  my  main  i 

furpose,  and  give  attention  to  that  which  was  irrelevant.  If,  however,  | 
had,  ever  so  indirectly,  or  by  implication  even,  denied  tlie  divinity  i 
of  the  Lord,  or  the  divinity  of  the  Word,  then  my  book  would  have  I 
been  fairly  open  to  criticism  on  this  point.  But  the  truth  on  these 
subjects  is  a8sm?iedy  and  so  constantly  recognized  throughout  the  book, 
that  I  should  think  no  fair-minded  reader  could  possibly  mistake  the 
writer's  meaning.  The  divinity  of  the  Lord  and  of  the  Scripture  is  taken 
for  granted  all  through  the  book,  and  not  a  paragraph  can  be  cited  to  the 
contrary.  So  likewise  is  the  importance  oiirut/t  to  man's  salvation,  and 
the  necessity  of  its  union  with  good,  assumed  and  recognized  in  everr 
chapter  of  the  book ;  and  the  necessity  of  this  is  far  more  frequently 
and  explicitly  stated  than  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord,  or  of  the  Scriptiu^. 
Thus  in  the  chapter  on  the  "  Innocency  of  Error,"  I  say :  "'  Others  again 
have  imbibed  false  doctrine,  from  their  parents  and  teachers,  or  from  tk 
literal  sense  of  the  Word,  or  from  the  religious  books  which  have  been 
placed  in  their  hands.  But  along  with  these  doctrinal  errors  they  have 
also  received  many  great  ajid  essential  truths  relating  to  Ufe^  which 
have  produced  their  legitimate  influence  upon  their  hearts.  AU  that  has 
been  taught  them  has  not  been  error.  Through  the  simple  precepts  of 
the  gospel  which  tJiey  liave  applied  to  life^  and  in  spite  of  the  errors  that 
have  been  mingled  with  them^  they  have  imbibed  much  of  the  genuine 
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irit  of  Christianity." — ^P.  93-4.  And  the  same  thing  in  substance  is 
pressed  clearly  in  more  than  a  half  dozen  other  chapters.  And  not  only 
,  but  one  entire  chapter  (ch.  XI.)  is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the 
lue  and  importance  of  spiritual  truth,  to  which  I  would  invite  the 
rticular  attention  of  your  readers.  But  as  not  one  of  them  in 
enty  has  probably  seen  the  book,  and  may  not  see  it,  you  will  allow 
3  to  quote  a  few  paragraphs  from  that  chapter. 

'^Let  no  one  imaeine,  from  what  has  been  said  in  the  foref^ing  chapters,  that  the 
w  Chnrch  conBiders  it  of  no  consequence  what  a  man  believes,  or  that  she  places 
ow  estimate  upon  spiritual  truth.  It  is  quite  otherwbe.  She  could  not  do  so 
bbout  forfeiting  her  claim  to  be  considered  a  true  church.  She  could  not  lightly 
eem  the  truth,  without  at  the  same  time  lizhtly  esteeming  Him  from  whom  all 
ith  comes.  She  could  not  speak  disparagin^j  of  it,  without  speaking  disparag- 
^y  of  Him  who  is  the  Truth  itself. — Whatever  estimate,  thererore,  any  people  or 
arch  place  upon  the  truth,  must  be  the  exact  measure  of  their  estimate  of  the 
rd.  If  they  do  not  love  the  truth,  they  do  not  love  the  Lord.  If  they  are  indif- 
ent  about  the  truth,  they  are  indifferent  about  the  Lord.  If  they  have  no  anx- 
▼  to  know  the  truth,  they  have  no  anxiety  to  know  the  Lord.  If  they  are  un- 
Uing  to  follow  the  truth,  they  are  unwilling  to  follow  the  Lord.  And  if  in  their 
urts  they  despise  the  truth,  then  in  their  hearts  they  despise  the  Lord.  Such  a 
ople  can  have  no  genuine  love  of  goodness ;  for  the  desi^  and  end  of  all  truth, 
to  lead  to  goodness.''— P.  159-60. 

Then,  after  speaking  of  the  various  orders  and  degrees  of  truth, 
ercifully  adapted  to  the  various  wants  and  conditions  of  men,  of  the 
icessity  that  truth  should  be  "veiled"  in  accommodation  to  the  states 
recipient  subjects,  of  the  impossibility  of  its  being  received  by  men 
angels  in  its  absolute  purity,  and  of  the  necessity  of  yielding  obe- 
ence  to  the  lower  forms  of  truth,  before  the  higher  forms  can  be  so 
ceived  as  to  be  of  any  practical  value,  the  same  chapter  proceeds : 

*^But  to  all  who  have  learned  to  keep  the  commandments  in  their  literal  sense 
>m  a  principle  of  religion — who  are  sincerely  desirous  of  knowing,  and  resolutely 
nt  on  doing  the  Lord's  will — who  have  therefore  beeun  to  follow  Him  in  the  re- 
Deration,  spiritual  truth  is  of  immense  value.  It  discloses  the  nature,  depths,  and 
>rking8  of  spiritual  evil  in  the  heart  of  man,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  may  be 
»TOot^  or  overcome ;  the  nature  of  the  most  intimate  spiritual  conjunction  with 
e  Lord,  and  the  way  in  which  it  may  be  realized  ]  the  nature  of  spiritual  good, 
id  how  this  good  may  be  attained.  Thus  it  exhibits  to  us  the  spiritual  nature  of 
an,  and  reveals  the  various  states,  both  sood  imd  evil,  of  the  human  spirit,  and 
.6  manner  of  passing  from  one  to  the  other.  The  higher  and  purer  the  truth 
hich  we  receive,  the  farther  can  we  penetrate  into  the  depths  of  evil  within  us ; 
id  the  higher  and  purer  will  be  the  state  of  life  and  consequent  happiness  to  which 
B  shall  attain,  provided  we  live  according  to  the  truth  we  receive.  .  .  .  And 
le  more  truths  we  learn,  provided  always  we  strive  to  live  according  to  them,  the 
ore  does  our  faith  became  strengthened  and  perfected,  the  more  is  our  spiritual 
ate  exalted,  the  richer  do  wo  become  in  all  heavenly  graces,  and  the  more  securely 
lall  we  stand  against  the  assaults  of  evil  from  hell." — P.  162-3. 

And  on  the  next  page  of  the  same  chapter,  I  remark  upon  "  the 
aspeakable  satisfaction"  t(.>  bo  derived  from  '^  distinct  and  elevated 
lews  of  religious  truth,"  aud  bpeak  of  the  *' peaceful  and  sweet  re- 
oee"  which  true  doctrine  brings  to  every  sincere  and  eaniest  mind. 

Now  I  should  really  like  to  know  what  more  I  ought  to  have  said ; 
'hat  more  I  could  have  said,  and  said  truly — upon  the  importance 
ad  necessity  of  truth  as  a  means  of  salvation.  If  I  say  that  we  should 
itimate  truth  even  as  we  estimate  the  Jjord  himself— that  we  shoiild 
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seek  after,  love,  and  follow  the  truth,  as  we  seek  after,  love,  and  fol- 
low the  Lord,  then  do  I  leave  my  readers  to  conclude  that  I  place  a 
low  estimate  upon  truth,  or  that  I  consider  it  of  no  importance  in  the 
work  of  salvation? 

Then  in  the  extracts  of  Swedcnborg  which  I  have  adduced  in  the 
same  chapter,  are  passages  like  these :  '^  Conscience  is  more  perfect 
in  proportion  as  the  tndha  which  fonn  it  approach  nearer  to  me  gen- 
mne  tnUhe  of  faith."  ^^  In  proportion  as  tt^iUhs  toith  num  are  mort 
genuine^  in  the  same  proporUon  also  the  Divine  which  fiow^  in  ti 
more  perfectly  received^  "  Hence  it  is  evident  of  what  importanee  A 
is  that  interior  truths  te  hnown  and  received?^ '  "  It  is  by  faith  and 
lovej  and  according  to  them,  that  the  church  exists."  ^^  The  Lord  v 
present  with  man,  and  in  conjunction  with  him,  according  to  the  uih 
derstanding  of  the  Word ;  for,  according  to  it,  man  has  truth,  and  frmn 
thence /Jxi^A  and  also  love^  and  thence  lite."  "  The  Word  of  the  Lord 
is  an  aoyss  of  truths^  from  which  is  all  angelic  wisdom.^^  "  Wiadooi 
is  from  no  other  sov/rce  than  from  divine  truths^  "  Beoauee  fiuth  k 
its  essence  is  truth,  it  follows  that  it  becomes,  according  to  the  eifm^ 
dance  and  coherence  of  truths^  m^ore  and  mare  jperfe^y  spiritutiy 
"  True  faith,  by  a  copious  store  of  truths  cohenng  as  it  were  in  t 
bundle,  also  becomes  more  luminous,  more  ]>erceptible,  more  evident, 
and  more  clear ;  it  also  becomes  more  capable  of  being  conjoined  with 
the  goods  of  el^arityP 

And  I  close  that  chapter  with  these  words  :  ^^  We  thus  see,  that— 
it  [the  New  Church]  encourages  us  to  seek  the  highest  spiritnal  trntfas 
as  a  means  of  attaining  the  highest  spiritual  life.  It  encourages  us  to 
accumulate  the  richest  possible  store  of  truths,  as  a  means  of  strength- 
ening and  perfecting  our  faith  ;  and  it  teaches  us  the  value  and  desir- 
ableness 01  genuine  doctrine,  without  unduly  mjignitying  its  import- 
ance, or  insisting  on  its  necessity  to  a  man's  salvation." — P.  175. 

Now  how  your  correspondent,  in  the  face  of  all  this,  and  much  more 
of  the  same  character,  which  might  be  cited,  could  represent  my  boot 
as  teaching  that  truth  is  of  little  or  no  value  in  the  work  of  regenera- 
tion— that  its  union  with  good  is  nut  necessary — or  that  a  chapter  on 
"the  Marriage  of  Good  and  Truth,  or  tiie  Union  of  Charity  and 
Faith,"  "  would  have  initch  altered^  and  Inconceivably  improved*^  the 
"  whole  character"  of  the  work,  is  something  I  cannot  compreheni 
He  may,  perhaps,  seek  refuge  behind  these  two  lines  which  occur  id 
section  III.  of  his  article :  '^  It  is  true  that  there  is  an  abundance  of 
the  true  teachinc;  on  this  subject  both  in  the  author's  remarks,  and  in 
the  extracts."  IJut  I  should  like  to  know  how  an  ounce  of  justice  can 
atone  for  three  pounds  and  more  of  injustice?  Or  how  two  lines  of 
truth  can  be  made  to  cover  up  or  justify  a  whole  page  of  misrepre- 
sentation— ^not  meaning,  of  course,  to  convey  the  idea  that  the  writer 
intended  to  misrepresent.  But  to  show  that  I  have  not  misunderstood 
him,  I  will  cite  the  very  paragraph  which  he  penned  by  way  of  explain- 
ing and  illustrating  his  own  meaning,  and  of  showing  the  defective 
character  of  my  book,  in  that  it  ignored,  and  by  implication  at  least, 
denied  the  important  doctrine  of  the  marriage  of  good  and  trnth.  He 
Bays: 
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kke  a  short  applioation :  Those  persons  for  whom  Mr.  Barrett  cliums  that 
Q  the  New  Cnurch,  whether  tiiey  belong  to  the  Christian  sects,  or  are 
ins  or  Pagans,  are  in  the  New  Church  solely  on  these  ^nnds — solely  be- 
good  that  is  in  them  is  united  to  the  triUhs  which  their  religion  teaches, 
I  they  live  according  to  as  divine  commands.  Every  page  of  Swedenborg 
imony  to  these  views.^* — P.  44,  45. 

)  often  heard  that  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  reviewers  to 
igthy  reviews  of  books  which  they  had  never  taken  the  pains 

jBut  I  have  long  regarded  this  as  the  Old  Church,  and  not 
}  Church  method  of  writing  reviews.  But  I  suppose  this  is 
"  mistake"  of  mine,  which  the  review  of  T.  B.  H.  is  given  to 
J.  For  if  he  had  read  my  book  with  even  tolerable  attention, 
1  not  only  have  been  guarded  by  its  genei*al  tenor  and  uniform 
;s  against  the  error  into  which  he  has  fallen,  but  would  have 
I  the  very  chapter  on  "  A  Heaven  for  Mahometans  and  Pa- 
16  following  passage,  which  "  bears  testimony  to  these  views" 
clear  and  emphatic  as  any  thing  I  know  of  in  Swedenborff : 
must  be  in  every  nation,  and  for  every  people  endowed  with 
)rtal  and  spiritual  nature,  some  form  of  religion  and  worship, 
e  truths,  which,  if  religiously  obeyed,  will  suffice  to  bind  the 

to  the  Creator,  and  save  him  from  sinking  into  the  realms  of 
).  And  a  complete  history  of  all  the  various  religions  upon 
id  a  full  account  of  their  systems  of  belief,  would  show  us 
.  is  actually  the  case  ;  for  we  should  find,  interwoven  among 
,  80VIC  geiiui/ne  tndihs—^oinn  simple  precepts  inculcating  a  lire 
ty.  And  all  who  religiously  obey  these  precepts,  must  there- 
reserved  in  a  comparatively  innocent  state." — P.  141, 142. 
this  look  as  if  my  book  taught  that  truth  is  unnecessary,  or 
'  body  can  be  saved  by  good  alone? 

have  already  written  more  than  I  intended.  And  yet  there 
ral  other  errors  and  misconceptions  in  the  article  of  your  cor- 
ent,  which  I  had  purposed  to  remark  upon,  and  which  ought 
ticed.  The  instances  of  injustice  which  I  have  already  pointed 
a  fair  specimen  of  the  entire  article.  Let  the  reader  turn  to 
6  of  my  book,  and  I  think  he  will  wonder  how  any  man  could 
jrstand  my  meaning  in  regard  to  the  organization  of  a  church, 
H.  seems  to  have  done  m  page  46  of  his  article.  Let  him 
th  attention  chapter  XVI  of  my  book,  and  I  think  he  will 
still  more  how  any  one  at  all  familiar  with  the  writings  of  the 
lurch  could  pronounce  '*  the  whole  doctrine  contained  in  Mr. 
8  sixteenth  cliapter  to  be  erroneous,"  or  "  the  deductions  based 
chapter  in  chapter  XX  to  be  cyually  erroneous." 
ng  from  page  204  of  my  book,  these  words:  "A  few  Swe- 
;ians — strange  that  there  should  be  any — think  of  the  Lord's 
as  existing  c^dusinely  among  those  who  receive  all  the  doc- 
f  the  New  Jerusalem  as  taught  by  Swedenborg,"  the  reviewer 
! :  "  Strange,  indeed,  if  there  be  any  such ;  but  we  are  satis- 
.  Barrett  must  be  mistaken."  Now  it  is  a  little  curious  that  a 
r  of  high  standing  in  the  Greneral  Convention,  has  taken  me 
(privately)  upon  this  very  passage,  because  I  ought  to  have 
nn.  28 
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known,  he  said,  that  not  merely  afew^  but  nearly  all  Swedenboi^ans 
thought  60.  According  to  his  opinion  I  had  not  expressed  the  tmth 
half  stronig  enough,    oo  we  see  that  '^  doctors  will  disagree.** 

T.  B.  H.  says,  that  the  doctrine  of  "  the  catholic  or  universal  char- 
acter of  the  New  Church,"  which  is  the  chief  object  of  my  bo<A  to 
set  forth,  is  nothing  new : — tliat  the  doctrine  ^^  has  been  held,  preach- 
ed, and  acted  upon  in  the  eastern  portions  of  the  New  Church  {n  this 
country,  and  we  hope  elsewhere  also,  for  many  years."    I  thank  yonr 
correspondent  for  this  information,  which  I  confess  was  altogether  new 
to  me,  as  I  presume  it  must  be  to  most  of  your  readers.    A  few  years 
ago  I  spent  some  time  in,  and  became  somewhat  intimate  with,  one  of 
the  eastern  New  Church  societies,  and  the  one,  which,  for  many  years 
past  has  exercised  a  controling  influence  over,  and  given  direction  to 
opinion  in,  most  of  the  other  N.  C.  societies ;  and  I  confess   that  1 
never  derived,  from  the  preaching  or  the  practice  of  that  society,  any 
such  impression  in  regard  to  the  character  of  the  New  Church,  but  quite 
the  opposite  one.     Indeed  it  would  not  have  surprised  me  more  had 
your  correspondent  declared  the  Baptist  denomination,  with  its  prac-    ] 
tice  of  ^^  close  communion,"  and  holding  to  the  necessity  of  baptism    i 
by  immersion^  to  be  a  universal  and  catholic  church — judged  dv  its    \ 

Srofession,  its  preaching,  and  its  practice.  The  very  report  in  which 
e  says  this  catholic  doctrine  "  was  first  distinctly  put  lorth,**  clearly 
maintains  the  insufficiency  of  any  Christian  baptism,  except  that  per- 
formed by  the  hands  of  a  minister  professing  the  doctrines  of  the  Ixew 
Church,  and  who  has  been  duly  inducted  into  its  ministry. 

Your  correspondent  thinks  I  "  have  fallen  into  an  error  in  r^ard  to 
the  nature  and  character  of  the  new  heaven,  which  was  formra  at  the 
last  judgment ;"  and  that  "  another  important  mistake  in  the  book  is 
an  erroneous  statement  of  what  constitutes  the  '  church  in  a  specific 
sense'  at  the  present  day."  Now  as  there  is  merely  a  difference  of 
opinion  between  us  here,  and  as  both  of  these  points  offer  interesting 
subjects  of  intjuiiT,  I  propose,  with  your  permission,  to  prepare  another 
article,  in  which  I  trust  1  shall  be  able  to  show  very  conclusively  that 
the  reviewer  has  himself  "  fallen  into  error  "  and  evidently  misappre- 
hended the  teaching  of  Swedcnborg  on  both  these  subjects. 

Permit  me,  in  conclusion,  to  quote  the  following  from  a  letter  of 
mine  published  in  the  June  number  of  the  New  Church  Eepositoiy. 

"  I  am  well  aware  that  there  are  some  portions  of  the  book  [the 
Golden  Reed]  which  will  be  found  to  contain  views  somewhat  differ- 
ent from  those  entertained  by  many  of  my  brethren.  Now  what  I 
have  to  ask  of  my  New  Church  readers,  is,  not  that  they  will  treat  the 
work  with  any  special  indulgence,  but  that,  before  allowing  themselves 
to  condemn  the  portions  alluded  to,  they  will  read  the  book  thramh 
from  beginning  to  end,  and  especiaUy  all  the  extracts  quoted  from  tie 
Heavenly  Doctrines.  In  this  way  only,  do  I  conceive  tibat  any  one 
will  be  able  to  arrive  at  a  just  conclusion  respecting  it. 

"  I  also  beg  that  the  reader  will  very  carefully  note  as  he  goes  along, 
whether  I  have,  upon  a  single  subject,  expressed  myself  more  atrongiy 
than  Swedenborg  himself  nas  in  the  passages  cited,  or  conveyed  an 
idea  different  from  what  he  has  himself  clearly  conveyed. 
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And  I  have  furiher  to  request,  that  the  reader,  when  he  has  read 
±%  work  entire,  will  consider  whether  it  be  not  perfectly  consistent 
Bmd  coherent  throughout ;  whether  the  view  presented  on  any  single 
point,  or  the  main  drift  of  any  single  chapter,  could  be  materially 
Ranged,  without  destroying  the  unity  of  the  work,  placing  some  pwts 
of  itln  the  most  direct  antagonism  with  others  about  which  there  has 
never  been,  as  I  am  aware,  any  difference  of  opinion." 

Tours  truly, 

BBOOO.TH,  July  17, 1855.  B.  F.  Barmtt. 


ARTICLE   IV. 

EXTRACTS 

ENBORO'S  SPI 

{Continued  from  p,  380.) 

That  wild  Creatures  {ferai)  of  many  Feet^  and  such  \like  Insects^ 

signify  the  inaaner  Classes  of  Devils. 

1918.  When  they  inspect  any  spirit  in  heaven,  as  for  instance  in 
his  aneaking  or  thinking,  it  is  then  given  them  to  know  his  interiors 
which  apeak  or  think,  so  that  they  immediately  know  his  quality.    In 
whatever  thoueht  he  may  be  engrossed  there  is  a  certain  ima^  of 
hioL  r^uresenteo,  which  appears  in  heaven,  but  not  in  the  world  ot  spi- 
rits, for  [Aere]  they  know  only  those  things  which  flow  from  the  series  of 
thonehtB  and  speech ;  as  moreover  also  from  the  ideas  or  utterances, 
wheUier  they  are  open  or  closed,  and  from  various  other  indications  by 
means  of  wmch  it  is  given  them  from  the  Lord  to  know  of  what  quality 
«  spirit  is. 
.  1914.  When  those  who  arc  in  heaven  are  in  the  ideas  of  any  thing 
and  perceive   aught  that  is  unpleasant,  loathsome,  atrocious,  then 
that  IB  immediatdy  perceived  within  by  a  spiritual  representation,  or 
a  spiritual  idea ;  when  by  a  spiritual  representation,  there  is  thence 
continuously  formed  in  the  spiritual  world  a  certain  species  of  beast, 
wild  beast,  or  insect  in  its  appropriate.form,  color,  size,  entirely  cor- 
responding with  the  representative  idea  which  thus  falls  into  the  world 
of  spirits.    No  one  who  is  in  the  bodjr  can  receive  a  representative 
idea  of  an^ls,  but  in  the  world  of  spirits  it  exists  visually,  as  it  has 
before  me  in  innumerable  instances,  while  I  have  been  in  vision,  in 
which  visions  it  was  said  to  me  that  there  was  nothing  embraced  that 
was  not  formed  from  an  angelic  idea ;  (but  otherwise)  :^ 

1915.  This  night  there  was  represented  a  wild  creature  {/era)  or 
^an  insect  with  many  feet,  not  unlike  a  louse  in  shape,  of  a  brown  color, 
and  of  a  size  to  inspire  a  degree  of  horror,  insomuch  that  I  shuddered 
at  its  bare  presence,  or,  in  oUier  words,  from  the  sphere  of  its  thoughts. 

*  Wm  phrase  (ted  aliter)  was  probably  intended  as  a  mere  memorandmn  for  the  author 
to  mdnd  Urn  that  there  waa  iome  different  aspect  in  which  the  subject  might  be  presented! 
and  vUeh  he  nii^periHvs^  aft  another  tlma. 
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able  to  know  what  ideas  the  celestials  had  of  that  spint,  in .  ivlban 
there  was  nothing  that  was  not  unclean  and  filthy,  not  ezceptiDfi;  m  ul- 
terior ideas,  whidli  could  scarcely  be  apprehended.  He  seemecTtQ  hfive 
been  a  man  who  had  not  long  since  departed  from  the  life  6t  the 
body,  for  he  knew  not  whether  ne  was  in  the  other  life  or  not. .   , . 

1916.  Hence  also  it  may  be  known  whence  the  diabolical  crew,  SB 
I  in  fact  said  to  him. — 1748,  May  10. 

Concerning  angelic  Speech  and  the  Speech  of  InfamU. 

1917.  Angelic  speech  not  being  to  be  understood  in  its  true  nature, 
and  consequently  meffable,  it  is  permitted  barely  to  deliver  some  r^ 
flections  upon  the  subject. 

1918.  !Namely,  that  there  are  not  present  in  it  ideas  such  aa  pertain 
to  the  words  of  the  corporeal  memory,  such  as  those  which  involve 
locomotion,  distances,  time. 

1919.  That  it  relates  only  to  the  interior  things  of  words  and  ideas. 
1930.  It  is  of  such  copiousness  that  one  simple,  corporeal,  or  seo- 

Boal  idea,  or  an  idea  of  man's  affection,  involves  indefimte  tbings,  and 
that  too  however  simple  it  may  appear. 

1921.  And  indeed  such  things  as  are  true  are  not  intelligible  by 
those  who  are  not  angels,  because  they  are  not  credible  to  them ;  thej 
are  therefore  as  nothing.  What  is  involved  in  their  being  indefinite, 
this  none  but  an  angel  can  understand ;  such  an  one  will  stick  in  the 
word  "nothing,"  when  notwithstanding  this  nothing  is  really  something 
of  prime  moment. 

1922.  So  as  to  any  and  cver^  thing,  provided  only  something  be  ex- 
pressed, as  for  instance  any  afiection,  as  hatred  or  love,  then  the  angels 
comprehend  in  their  ideas  indefinite  things,  which  can  never  be  de- 
scribed, not  only  because  so  many  things  concur  in  the  same  moment 
and  that  too  harmoniously  and  pleasantly,  but  because  they  are  remote 
from  corporeal  ideas,  and,  in  a  more  interior  heaven,  from  natural ;  [in 
a  word]  because  they  are  things  true  and  good  which  cannot  be  appre- 

^  bended  by  corporeal  ideas. — 1748,  May  10. 

1923.  A  fact  that  may  seem  wonderful  to  others  is,  that  the  angels 
receive  a  much  better  understanding  of  things  from  infants — their 
thoughts,  prayei*8,  and  words — than  from  adults,  who  deem  themselveB 
possessed  of  a  fuller  sense  of  words  and  things.    This  fact  is  mosttm- 

auestionable,  and  the  reason  is,  that  in  the  ideas  of  infants  there  ia  no- 
iing  as  yet  closed  by  falsities,  nothing  defiled  and  filthy  by  means  of 
cupidities  and  hatreds,  nothing  corporeal,  as  there  is  in  adults ;  bnt  all 
is  mnocence,  and  thus  their  ideas  are  open,  though  not  to  themaelvsB, 
yet  to  the  angels,  who  therefore  take  much  more  delight  in  an  infiint 
than  in  any  adult  who  is  in  falsity  and  in  cupidity,  or  who  is  immereed 
in  worldly  and  corporeal  things.  Hence  most  tme  is  it,  that  the 
praises  of  the  Lord  are  proclaimed  by  the  mouth  of  in&nts. 

1924.  In  proportion  as  a  man  advances  in  age  and  becomes  immetsed 
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n  worldly  and  corporeal  things,  all  his  ideas  are  more  closed  to- 
VBrds  heaven ;  nor  are  they  opened  except  in  those  in  whom  the  Lord 
B  tileased  to  open  them ;  whence  is  to  be  understood  what  is  meant  by 
koam^s  being  expelled  from  Paradise,  and  gaards  being  placed  at  the 
>Qtranee  and  at  the  tree  of  life. 

1994}.  In  my  own  case,  I  have  observed  tbrouffh  a  living  and  most 
nanifest  expenence,  that  the  angels  bad  a  more  distinct  perception  of 
n  j  ideas  when  I  did  not  mix  np  or  complicate  my  thoughts,  but  barely 
>erceived  that  the  ideas  were  opened  towards  heaven,  whence  tiie 
ingels  conld  perceive  interior  things  ; — [I  say,  I  have  observed]  that 
hen  my  ideas  were  more  open  than  when  I  seemed  to  enter  at  the 
ame  time  into  their  interiors. 

1925.  I  have  wondered  also  that  while  I  had  no  understanding  of 
lertain  things,  or  paid  them  no  attention,  I  still  perceived  that  the 
iDgels  had  a  [proportionably]  fuller  sense  of  them,  which  may  appear 
irom  the  fact  that  the  angels  have  a  clearer  perception  in  the  case  of 
Qfants,  who  do  not  understand  what  they  pray  for.  This  will  no 
lonbt  appear  wonderfnl  to  most  men,  but  it  is  most  true,  having  been 
eatified  to  me  through  a  living,  manifest,  and  sufficiently  long  con- 
inued  experience. — 1748,  May  10. 

1926.  When  it  is  given  of  the  Lord  to  tlie  angels  to  flow  into  ideas, 
here  is  then  such  a  universal  sensation  of  delights  in  all  their  pleni- 
ade,  that  they  can  never,  even  to  their  least  parts,  be  declared. 
This  I  have  very  often  observed,  but  of  the  multifarious  experiences 
xinchsafed  me,  I  cannot  relate  even  one,  as  much  because  they  can- 
id  be  expressed  in  words,  as  because  they  are  incredible,  for  Uiey  do 
!6t  penetrate  into  corporeal  or  sensual  ideas,  but  are  regarded  by  such 
leas  as  nothing,  or  a  kind  of  shadow  without  substance. — 1748, 
fay  10. 

1927.  Hence  it  may  appear  how  it  is  given  to  the  angels  to  know 
he  interior  thoughts  of  man,  when  yet  lie  does  not  believe  that  the 
ngels  are  cognizant  of  even  his  ruder  and  more  compound  thoaghts, 
^hich  even  spirits  know,  and  that  too  better  than  man,  because  they 
re  in  the  world  of  spirits.— 1748,  May  10. 


ARTICLE  v. 

MAN  AND  WOMAN. 

Lv  an  interesting  lettei*  in  the  August  number  of  the  Eepository  are 
>me  queries  concerning  the  ^^  Sphere  of  Woman,"  which  have  sug- 
etted  to  me  many  thoughts  upon  the  subject.  In  the  first  place,  the 
ctract  from  Swedenborg  must  bo  regarded  in  the  degree  for  which  it 
li  nhitten,  and  as  such,  it  is  the  sure  and  true  basis  of  truth.    There  is 

celestial,  a  spiritaal,  and  a  natural  degree.  Swedenborg  wrote  the 
blowing  with  reference  to  the  cultural  degree :  ^^  It  is  supposed  by 
3me  that  women  are  equally  able  to  elevate  the  sight  of  their  under- 
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Btandinff  into  the  sphere  of  light  which  men  do ;  which  oi>imoa  hai 
been  induced  in  them  through  the  things  written  by  certain  learned 
anthoresBCS ;  but  these  when  explored  in  the  spiritual  worid,  in  the 
presence  of  the  authoresses,  were  found  to  be,  not  of  indgment  and 
wisdom,  but  of  genius  and  grace."  With  reference  to  this  extract  M^ 
lady  asks,  ^^  Is  tuis  equivalent  to  saying  that  it  is  not  proper  or  nsdhl 
for  women  to  become  authoresses  ?"  while  to  my  mind  it  snggeeti  a 
beautiful  revelation  of  the  true  mental  differences  between  man  and 
woman.  Man  is  gifted  in  general  witli  talent^  which  is  of  the  under- 
standing ;  woman  with  genius^  which  is  of  the  ^lU.  Man,  in  the 
clear  light  of  reason  and  judgment,  educes  the  facta  of  physical  sci- 
ence and  draws  from  them  inductions  in  a  regular  series  and  order. 
Woman  seizes  upon  these  facts,  loves  them  for  their  truth  and  order 
and  beauty,  and  with  the  keen  perception  of  her  awakened  will  eeeft 
tliem  in  their  spiritual  relations,  in  their  moral  bearinge.  Hms  the 
mind  of  man  is  essential  to  the  development  of  the  mind  of  woman. 
Take  history  as  a  revelation  of  this  fact ;  it  is  the  male  mind  in  ill 
nations  that  begins  first  to  develope  itself,  and  society  mast  first  have 
progressed  considerably  before  the  perceptive  faculties  of  woman  had 
a  basis  on  which  to  stand.  So  long  as  man  remains  rude,  ignorant, 
and  barbarous,  it  is  an  impossibility  lor  woman  to  rise,  for  the  light  of 
science  can  come  to  her  only  through  man. 

In  the  Church  we  must  take  the  same  ^neral  view.  The  male 
mind  developes  the  science  of  doctrines ;  it  elaborates  knowledges 
from  the  Divine  Word,  which  the  woman  seizes  upon  and  makes  than 
objects  of  perception.  Thus  there  could  be  no  Church  without  the 
male  element.  The  understanding  of  the  male  is  receptive  of  wisdom 
in  the  natural  degree ;  woman  from  her  spiritual  degree,  which  is  love, 
conjoins  herself,  or  flows  into  the  wisdom  of  man,  and  is  as  truly  as  es- 
sential in  the  formation  of  the  Church  as  man  is,  for  the  perceptive 
faculties,  which  see  truth  above  the  natural  degree,  are  necessary  links 
between  the  Church  on  earth  and  the  Church  in  heaven. 

As  to  the  question  "  Whether  women  should  become  authoresses  f' 
the  Providence  of  the  Lord  should  decide  that.  When  a  woman  has 
the  gift  to  write,  it  is  as  much  her  duty  to  do  so  as  to  exercise  any 
other  gift,  with  which  she  may  be  endowed,  for  the  good  of  society. 
An  authoress  runs  more  spiritual  risks  than  does  an  author;  while  the 
latter  is  exposed  to  the  danger  of  falling  in  love  with  his  own  self-in- 
telligence, the  former  runs  the  greater  risk  of  falling  in  love  with  her- 
self. Self-love,  the  yeai'ning  for  admiration,  the  drawing  of  worship 
to  her  individual  shrine,  has  spoiled  many  a  nobly  gifted  woman,  and 
a  Christian  cannot  but  mourn  over  such  exhibitions  as  are  displayed  in 
Madame  de  Stael  and  others  who  were  royally  gifted.  In  tiiis  con- 
nection I  cannot  help  thinking  of  what  Socrates  said  of  the  Poets 
when  he  was  looking  for  a  man  wiser  than  himself  He  says,  ^^  I  took 
up  their  poems,  which  appeared  to  me  most  elaborately  finished.  I 
questioned  them  as  to  tneir  meaning,  that  at  the  same  time  I  might 
learn  something  from  them.  I  am  ashamed,  O  Athenians,  to  tell  yea 
the  truth ;  however,  it  must  be  told.  For,  in  a  word,  almost  all  who 
were  present  could  have  gjiven.  a):>eWfii^A^\ai\>  oiWi^m^than  those  by 
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whom  they  had  been  composed.  I  soon  diBcovered  this  then,  with  re- 
ffurd  to  the  poets,  that  thej  do  not  effect  their  objects  by  wisdom,  bnt 
by  a  certaiii  supernatural  inspiration,  and  under  the  influence  of  en- 
thusiasm, like  prophets  and  seers.  But  I  perceived  that  they  consid- 
ered themselves,  on  account  of  their  poetry,  to  be  the  wisest  of  men. 
I  left  them,  therefore,  under  the  persuasion,  that  I  was  superior  to 
them,  in  that  I  know  of  myself  that  I  am  nothing." 

A  womaa  who  writes  must  regard  herself  simply  as  a  medium  of 
ultimating  the  thoughts  and  affections  of  her  attendant  spirit,  and  her 
delight  and  aim  should  be  to  draw  the  hearts  of  others  to  God  and 
Dot  to  herself.  This  is  the  only  true  sphere  for  the  eenius  of  woman, 
and  I  think  this  should  be  the  answer  to  ^^  Puella"  when  she  asks,  *^  if 
she  should  teach  her  own  sex,  and  what  she  shall  teach  them  V*  Into 
the  tender  minds  of  children,  both  male  and  female,  woman  can  act, 
better  perha^  than  man,  teaching  the  love  of  God  ;  and  all  science 
seems  the  l^timatesphereof  woman,  for  though  she  neither  invents  nor 
<lisoovers,  the  Lord  provides  it,  as  food  for  her  thought,  through  the 
labors  of  man. 

And  now  we  come  to  a  more  interior  and  beautiful  perception  of 
the  relations  of  man  and  woman.  From  the  general  perception  of  the 
eoDJugial  union  of  the  will  of  the  woman  with  the  understanding  of 
man,  and  of  the  procreations  of  thought  and  feeling  resulting  there- 
from, we  must  come  to  the  particular  truth  of  the  union  of  the  two  in 
the  individual  mind.  This  leads  us  up  to  the  throne  of  Li^ ;  we  must 
stand  in  the  very  presence  of  the  Divine  and  holy  One.  We  must  see 
0OD  in  His  Divine  unity,  in  His  human  form — must  realize  Him  as 
the  alone  Man.  From  Himself  He  creates  man^  a  unit,  an  individual 
with  a  single  identity  of  being.  With  Him  the  male  and  female  are 
one.  The  separation  into  two  forms  is  simply  a  physical  phenomenon. 
Bat  ever  before  God  the  two  must  be  a  ane^  even  though  they  wander 
into  all  evil,  and  sink  into  the  lowest  depths  of  hell ;  yet  afar  up  in 
the  pure  aura  surrounding  Giod,  in  His  immediate  presence,  the  will 
and  the  understanding  are  imited,  because  in  the  initiament  of  their 
bein^  in  His  Divine  Love  and  Wisdom  they  were  one  individual. 

"  Puella"  may  live  alone  in  this  world  but  she  is  not  alone  in  the 
highest  heaven.  I  often  think  of  the  regeneration  of  Christ — His 
oeaselesfl  efforts  to  become  at  one  with  the  Infinite  Divine  which  was 
Hie  inmost  soul ;  and  I  see  in  it  a  i-evelation  of  the  individual  regen- 
eration. We  must  strive  ceaselessly  to  become  at  one  with  the  first 
recipient  form  of  our  life,  which  is  the  new  born  soul.  Floating  in 
the  maccessiblo  light  of  God's  immediate  presence,  within  the  highest 
and  purest  celestial  heaven,  does  this  inmost  form  of  ours,  which  was 
bom  of  the  emanations  of  God,  stand  in  sinless  purity.  ^^  Ot^  angels 
do  even  behold  the  face  of  Our  Father  in  the  heavens."  Our  regen- 
eration consists  in  our  being  at  one,  in  perfect  harmony  with  God's  nrst 
creation  of  us.  This  can  only  be  attained  by  our  constantly  looking 
up  to  our  Divine  Lord  "  who  holds  our  soul  in  Life."  Before  Hnc  we 
are  all  married ;  the  man  and  the  woman  are  one  individual  man  ;  by 
virtue  of  this  inmost,  unconscious  union,  each  woman  has  the  power  to 
love,  and  the  man  to  think,  and  ^'  the  light  in  which  jferaoZes  cure  uot^^ 
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ia  that  highest  light  in  which  they  are  lost  in  the  bosom  of  m«i.    One 
with  him,  he  being  man  becanse  Gh)d  is  man.  ^ 


ARTICLE    VI. 

SWEDENBORG  THE  PHILOSOPHER.— fflS  NEBULAR  THEORY. 

No.  n. 

In  our  last  article  we  proved  that  the  Laplacian  Nebnlar  Theory  is  , 
incapable  of  acconnting  for  the  origm  of  planetary  motioni  although  j 
this  is  professedly  its  main  object.  We  also  exposed  the  fallacy  upon  > 
which  it  is  grounded,  and  based  our  criticism  upon  an  appeal  to  net, 
viz.,  that  there  is  no  physical  law  in  creation  by  which  the  hypothesis 
can  be  demonstrated,  nor  any  fact  in  nature  by  which  it  can  be 
illustrated.  We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  Swedenborgian  Hypo- 
thesis. 

In  looking  at  the  Solar  System  as  a  whole,  the  Sun  is  seen  to  have 
both  a  central  position  and  a  central  force ;  and  the  attendant  lumi- 
naries forming  its  system  are  seen  to  increase  the  vdoeity  of  tiieir 
orbital  fluxion  as  they  are  nearer  the  body  in  which  resides  this  cen- 
tral force. 

This  clearly  proves  that   planetary  motion  literally  depends  on 
solar  motion ;  that  the  sun^s  axillary  force  originates  all  orbital  motion 
in  the  system :  and  that  the  origin  of  motion  in  a  revolving  nnsolid    I 
mass  must  be  more  active  than  the  mass  itself. 
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The  origin  of  motion  having  the  greatest  force  must  have  the 
greatest  velocity.  So  universal  is  this  physical  condition,  that  it  is 
equally  applicable  to  revolvius:  masses  whose  origins  of  motion  are 
some  ill  tne  centre  and  others  in  the  circumference.  If  the  motion 
begin  in  the  circumference  the  centre  will  have  the  least  velocity,  bat 
if  it  begin  in  the  centre  the  circumference  will  have  the  least  veJodty. 
This  simple  physical  law  is  alone  sufficient  to  set  aside  the  Nebnlar 
Theory  of  Laplace,  and  establish  the  thesis  proposed  by  Swedenborg. 
If  the  former  were  true,  then  the  central  body,  the  Sun,  ought  to  have 
had  the  leaM  velocity  of  rotation,  which  is  the  reverse  of  the  fact 
The  gradibation  of  motion  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference,  or  the 
reverse,  determines  the  origin  of  motion  to  be  in  or  not  in  the  centre 
of  the  revolving  mass.  If  there  be  diminished  vAoAtj^  then  the  ori- 
gin of  motion  is  central,  but  if  there  be  an  increanng  velocity  from 
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he  centra,  then  the  origin  is  extraneous.  In  the  Solar  System  the 
entre  has  the  greatest  velocity ;  therefore  the  motion  is  from  a  cen- 
nd  force  in  the  Sun.  The  Laplacian  Theory  is  demolished  by  this 
imple  law,  and  the  Swedenbor^ian  Theory  established  thereby.  We 
annot  here  enter  into  an  exposition  of  this  central  origin  of  planetary 
Inxion ;  this  will  be  done  wnen  wo  come  to  speak  of  mejphyHoal  oon- 
titutian  of  the  Sun.  Sufficient  for  our  present  purpose  is  the  elicita- 
ion  of  the  fact,  that  the  origin  of  orbital  fluxion  is  in  the  snn  itself; 
knd  that  the  primal  force  from  which  all  motion  is  derived,  including 
olar  axillary  motion,  is  in  the  sun ;  that  it  has,  therefore,  the  cause  of 
tB  own  motion,  and  of  the  motion  of  its  system,  dwelling  in  itsdf. 
)r  as  Swedenborg  expresses  it :  '^  The  Solar  Ocean  existing  in  the 
alddle  of  the  vortex  is  the  fovattain  of  all  the  motions  which  take 
>lace  between  the  parts  constituent  of  the  world." — PHncipiay  VcL  IL 

Nothing  is  more  certain  as  a  law  of  beiug  tlian  this,  that  the  forcea 
vhich  sustain  this  mishty  piece  of  mechanism  are  the  same  as  those 
iirhich  brought  it  into  oeing.  Herein  lies  the  great  theoretic  problem, 
tVl^t  are  these  forces?  We  have  already  shown  that  centrifugal 
brce  is  obviously  only  an  outward  development  of  an  indwdling  force 
n  the  solar  mass ;  and  gravitating  force  is  not  a  formative  fcroe^ 
lince  it  would  permit  of  the  sj^stem  being  any  shape,  structure,  num- 
>er  of  parts,  or  kind  of  motion.  For  instance :  As  all  the  planets 
nove  in  nearly  the  same  plane  with  the  sun,  the  gravitating  force  had 
i(^ing  to  do  with  this,  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  distributing  come- 
'Mtj  orbits  there  and  planetary  orbits  lierc :  making  the  first  extra- 
sodiacal,  and  the  latter  zodiacal.  Phmetary  orbits  are  circular,  bat 
3ometary  orbits  are  eccentric :  gravitation  had  nothing  to  do  with 
^is,  since  it  would  have  allowed  i)lanetary  motion  in  any  kind  of 
3llipse,  however  elongated.  The  planets  all  revolve  round  the  Sun  in 
the  same  direction ;  and  what  is  most  strange,  they  rotate  on  their 
Axis  in  the  same  direction  as  that  in  which  ttiey  revolve  in  their  or- 
bits. Now  Oravitation  had  nothing  to  do  with  all  this  uniformity  of 
Qnxion :  this  came  from  a  formative  or  directive  force,  since  gravita- 
tion would  have  permitted  them  to  have  followed  any  and  even  the 
most  diverse  directions.  These  different  facts,  comprising  the  essen- 
dal  features  of  the  system,  were  totally  irrespective  of  the  operation 
of  this  force :  and  to  account  for  them  the  I^lcLcian  HypcthesU  was 
originally  proposed.  It  was  suggested  that  the  different  orbs  had 
some  into  their  present  condition  and  location  by  the  condensation  of 
the  Bolar  mass,  which  is  supposed  to  have  originally  extended  to  the 
ftztremities  of  the  system,  and  to  have  filled  in  volume  the  whole  solar 
region :  but  that  during  condensation,  rings  or  belts  of  uolar  matter 
were  successively  abandoned  in  the  plane  of  the  zodiac,  which  on 
breaking  up  collapsed  and  formed  globes  or  planets.  But  one  im- 
portant oondition  is  overlooked  in  this  hypothesis,  that  the  mass  is  in 
a  progressive  state  of  collapse  and  condensation  upon  the  centre. 
Now  we  think,  that  this  is  the  best  possible  conservative  condition  for 
a  ring  to  be  in ;  for  every  tendency  to  breakage  would  be  removed 
and  compensated  by  the  parts  being  brought  clo^^t  U)^\.Viq^^  ot  ^\a:^ 
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ia  that  highest  lijght  in  which  they  are  lost  in  tiie  bosom  of  num.    One 
with  him,  he  being  man  because  God  is  man.  ^ 


ARTICLE    VI. 

SWEDENBORG  THE  PHIWSOPHER.— HIS  NEBULAR  THEOfRY. 

No.  IL 

In  our  last  article  we  proved  that  the  Laplacian  Nebniar  Hieory  is 
incapable  of  acconntiDg  for  the  origin  of  planetary  motion,  although 
tliis  16  professedly  its  main  object.  We  also  exposed  the  fallacy  npon 
which  it  is  grounded,  and  based  our  criticism  upon  an  appeal  to  fact, 
viz.,  that  there  is  no  physical  law  in  creation  by  which  the  hypothesis 
can  be  demonstrated,  nor  any  fact  in  nature  by  which  it  can  be 
illustrated.  We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  Swedenborgian  Hypo- 
thesis. 

In  looking  at  the  Solar  System  as  a  whole,  the  Sun  is  seen  to  have 
both  a  central  position  and  a  central  force  ;  and  the  attendant  lumi- 
naries forming  its  system  are  seen  to  increase  the  velocity  of  their 
orbital  fluxion  as  they  are  nearer  the  body  in  which  resides  this  cen- 
tral force. 

This  clearly  proves  that  planetary  motion  literally  depends  on 
solar  motion ;  that  the  sun^s  axillary  force  originates  all  orbital  motion 
in  the  system :  and  that  the  origin  of  motion  in  a  revolving  nnsolid 
mass  must  bo  mare  active  than  the  mass  itself. 
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The  origin  of  motion  having  the  greatest  force  must  have  the 
greatest  velocity.  So  universal  is  this  physical  condition,  that  it  is 
equally  applicable  to  revolving:  mosses  whose  origins  of  motion  are 
some  in  tne  centre  and  others  in  the  circumference.  If  the  motion 
begin  in  the  circumference  the  centre  will  have  the  least  velocity,  but 
if  it  begin  in  the  centre  die  circumference  will  have  the  least  vdlocity. 
This  simple  physical  law  is  alone  sufficient  to  set  aside  the  Nebniar 
Theory  of  Laplace,  and  establish  the  thesis  proposed  by  Swedenboig. 
If  the  former  were  true,  then  the  central  body,  the  Sun,  ought  to  have 
had  the  least  velocity  of  rotation,  which  is  the  reverse  of  the  fact. 
The  gradtLOition  of  motion  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference,  or  the 
reverse,  determines  the  origin  of  motion  to  be  in  or  not  in  the  centre 
of  the  revolving  mass.  If  there  be  diminished  vAooitj^  then  the  on- 
gin  oi  motion  is  central,  but  if  there  be  an  increasing  velocity  from 
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the  centre,  then  the  origin  is  extraneous.  In  the  Solar  System  the 
centre  has  the  greatest  velocity ;  therefore  the  motion  is  from  a  cen- 
tral force  in  the  Sun.  Tho  Laplacian  Theory  is  demolished  by  thU 
simple  law,  and  the  Swedenbor^ian  Theory  established  thereby.  We 
cannot  here  enter  into  an  exposition  of  this  central  orisin  of  planetarj 
fluxion ;  this  will  be  done  wnen  we  come  to  speak  of  m^jphj/Hcal  etm- 
stiiuHon  of  the  Sun.  Sufficient  for  our  present  purpose  is  the  elicita- 
tion  of  the  fact,  that  the  origin  of  orbital  fluxion  is  in  tho  sun  itself; 
and  that  the  primal  force  from  whieli  all  motion  is  derived,  including 
solar  axillary  motion,  is  in  the  sun ;  that  it  has,  therefore,  the  cause  of 
its  own  motion,  and  of  tho  motion  of  its  system,  dwelling  in  itself. 
Or  as  Swedenborg  expresses  it :  '^  The  Solar  Ocean  existing  in  ^e 
middle  of  the  vortex  is  the  fountain  of  all  the  motions  which  tsika 

5 lace  between  the  parts  constituent  of  the  world." — PHncijpia^  Vol.  IL 
^aHl.,cx.,%I. 

Nothing  is  more  certain  as  a  law  of  being  than  this,  that  the  forces 
which  sustain  this  mighty  piece  of  mechanism  are  the  same  as  those 
which  brought  it  into  being.  Herein  lies  the  great  theoretic  problem. 
What  are  tiiese  forces?  We  have  already  shown  that  centrifn^ 
force  is  obviously  only  an  outward  development  of  an  indwelling  force 
in  the  solar  mass ;  and  gravitating  force  is  not  a  formative  forod^ 
since  it  would  permit  of  the  system  being  any  sliape,  structure,  num- 
ber of  parts,  or  kind  of  motion.  For  instance  :  As  all  the  planets 
move  in  nearly  the  same  plane  with  the  sun,  the  gravitating  force  had 
nothing  to  do  with  this.  It  had  nothing  to  do  with  distributing  come- 
taiy  orbits  there  and  planetary  orbits  liere :  making  the  first  extra- 
sodnacal,  and  tho  latter  zodiacal.  Planetary  orbits  are  circular,  but 
oometary  orbits  are  eccentric :  gravitation  had  nothing  to  do  with 
this,  since  it  would  have  allowed  planetary  motion  in  any  kind  of 
ellipse,  however  elongated.  Tho  planets  all  revolve  round  the  Sun  in 
the  same  direction ;  and  what  is  most  fitrange,  they  rotate  on  their 
axis  in  the  same  direction  as  that  in  which  tliey  revolve  in  their  or- 
bits. Now  OravUation  had  nothing  to  do  with  all  this  uniformity  of 
fluxion :  this  came  from  a  formative  or  directive  force,  since  gravita- 
tion would  have  permitted  them  to  have  followed  any  and  even  the 
most  diverse  directions.  These  different  facts,  comprising  the  essen- 
tial features  of  the  system,  were  totally  irrespective  of  the  operation 
€€  this  force :  and  to  account  for  them  tho  laplacian  HypoiKmt  was 
originally  proposed.  It  was  suggested  that  the  diflerent  orbs  had 
oome  into  tneir  present  condition  and  location  by  tho  condensation  of 
the  solar  mass,  which  is  supposed  to  have  originally  extended  to  the 
extremities  of  the  system,  and  to  have  filled  in  volume  the  whole  solar 
region :  but  that  during  condensation,  rings  or  belts  of  solar  matter 
were  successively  abandoned  in  the  plane  of  the  zodiac,  which  on 
breaking  up  collapsed  and  formed  globes  or  planets.  But  one  im- 
portant condition  is  overlooked  in  this  hypothesis,  that  tho  mass  is  in 
a  progressive  state  of  collapse  and  condensation  upon  the  centre. 
Now  we  think,  that  this  is  the  best  possible  conservative  condition  for 
a  ring  to  be  in ;  for  every  tendency  to  breakage  would  be  removed 
and  compensated  by  Uie  parts  being  brought  clo&eit  \/c^^\!di^\^  qt  ^^Poal^ 
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Is  the  same,  by  the  condensation  and  collapse  into  a  leas  drcle,  and 
consequent  fall  upon  the  centre.  On  the  contrary,  how  very  simple 
and  natural  is  the  StDedenboraia/fh  Hypothesia!  The  belts  are  sa]>- 
posed  to  expand  and  enlarge,  thereby  increasing  their  diameter,  until 
ihey  rnvst  break  by  attenuation  alone.  We  now  proceed  to  consider 
this  Hypothesis  under  the  three  following  phases : 

I.  Formation  of  the  Solar  Mass  or  Sun  from  Nebulous  Matter. 

II.  Formation  of  the  Solar  Crust,  and  its  disruption  into  a  Planeta- 
ry Chaos. 

ni.  The  Distribution  of  Orbs  into  a  Solar  System. 

I.  Fonnabioii  of  ilw  Solar  Mass  or  Sun  from  Nebulous  MaUer. 
The  original  Nebular  Theory,  referred  to  in  our  former  article  as  being 
held  by  xycho  Brahe,  Kepler,  Halley,  and  Herschel,  is  precisely  simi- 
lar to  Swedenborg's,  bo  far  as  it  goes.  And  even  the  younger 
Herschel,  whilst  he  protests  against  the  extensions  of  Laplace,  and 
admits  the  resolving  powers  of  Ilosse's  mighty  instniment,  yet  af- 
firms his  belief  in  the  original  thesis ;  and  thus  so  far  agrees  with  the 
ftiudamental  idea  of  the  Swedenborgian  Ifypothesis,  which  affirms 
the  existence  of  primordial  elements  and  nebulous  matter  aggregating 
into  a  solar  mass,  and  becoming  a  sun  or  nebulous  star.  He  65- 
serves : 

"  The  existenoe  of  a  luminous  matter  disseminated  throneh  wide  regions  of  space 
in  a  vaporous  or  cloud-like  state,  underling  or  awaitinj;  the  slow  process  of  agm* 
gation  tnto  masses  by  the  power  of  gravitation,  was  originally  suggested  to  the  late 
%r  W.  Herschel  in  his  reviews  of  the  nebulae  by  those  extraoranarj  objects  hiB 
researches  disclosed This  part  of  my  father^s  general  views  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  heavens,  therefore,  being  entirely  distinct  from  what  has  of  late 
been  called  ^  the  nebulous  hypothesis,^  wnl  still  suosist  as  a  matter  of  rational  and 
philosophical  speculation, — and  perhaps  all  the  better  for  being  separated  from  the 
other/' — Athenaum^  Jime  21,  1845,  p.  G15. 

Swedenborg  also  advocated  the  existence  of  nebulous  vapor  from 
elements,  which  by  aggregation  formed  a  vortex ;  but  that  they  form- 
ed a  vortex,  when  aggregating,  by  virtue  of  their  own  inherent  vorti- 
cal motions,  which  dispose  them  to  fall  into  one  common  directe<l 
motion.     He  sayg : 

^^  That  in  the  state  of  the  formation  of  the  vortex  among  the  elements,  as  tiuii 
are  growing  by  accretion  into  an  immense  sphere  or  volume,  no  other  force  was  neodea 
than  a  certain  active  centre,  and  that  otherwise  the  elements  themselves  would 
spontaneously  dispose  themselvcH  into  a  general  motion  conformable  to  the  figure  of 
tne  parts  ]  and  that,  by  means  of  the  action  which  takes  place  in  the  centre,  they 
would  perpetually  continue  this  motion  both  as  to  each  particle,  and  also  as  to  the 
whole  volume.  If  in  a  sphere  of  elements  there  be  u  centre  of  motion^  or  an  actiTe 
centre,  the  parts  which  are  nearest  the  centre  come  into  a  state  of  greater  com- 
pression (through  the  central  action  on  them)  than  the  parts  which  are  more  re- 
mote;  consequently  there  is  an  attempt  of  each  particle  to  flow  into  a  gyre  pro- 
ducea  by  its  compression ;  the  degree  of  which  is  proportioned  to  the  distance  from 

the  centre Hence  if  there  be  a  centre  ana  a  force  of  activity  in  the  centre: 

the  elementary  particles  dispose  tfumselves,  by  a  mechanical  necessity,  into  gyres 
eoDformable  to  their  distance  from  the  centre :  that  is  to  say,  into  a  vorticaTiDiv 
tion.'''^Principia^  Vol.  J,  Part  I,  c.  x.^  \y\. 
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Hence  when  the  nobnlooa  matter  is  in  its  first  period,  or  when  be- 
ing formed  into  a  solar  mass  by  gravitation  or  attraction,  the  grosser 
(HT  least  active  would  obviously  form  a  vortical  sphere  of  increasing 
density  towards  the  centre,  where  the  greatest  density  would  prevail 
consequent  on  compression  or  closer  contact,  from  the  greater  velocity 
and  force  of  the  active  space  within.  Thus  the  matter  of  the  Sun 
had  then,  and  mitst  have  naio^  a  vortical  motion,  having  the  greatest 
velocity  in  the  centre  and  least  at  its  surface.  When  we  come  to 
speak  of  the  Physical  Constitution  of  ths  Sun  in  our  next  article,  we 
snail  show  from  well  established  data,  aud  from  recent  observations, 
that  such  a  vortical  motion  in  the  Sun^s  bodily  substance  does  really 
existy  and  can  be  presented  as  a  well-sustained  fact  In  the  same  pa- 
per we  shall  present  reasons  and  facts  for  believing,  that  such  an 
mereasing  density^  or  increasing  compression  of  elementary  matter  in 
the  sun's  bodily  substance  towards  its  centre,  does  really  exist.  The 
Swedenborgian  Hypothesis  is  the  most  truthful,  demonstrable,  and 
elaborate  in  conception,  that  has  ever  graced  the  annals  of  purely 
hypothetical  research,  or  been  proposed  as  a  scientific  aid  to  Theoretic 
Ajstronomy.  Side  by  side  will  the  Principia  of  Swedenborg  always 
stand  with  the  Principia  of  Newton  :  the  first  contains  causative  and 
the  latter  demonstratwe  princvpia.  It  will  ever  be  a  memorable  fisust 
in  the  history  of  hypothesis,  that  four  years  before  Herschel  was 
born  (1738J,  jlft^en  years  before  Buffon's  theory  (1749J,  and  sevefnty- 
five  years  oefore  Laplace's  theory  (1809V  Swedenborg  nad  presented 
the  most  successful  elaboration  of  the  Nebular  Hypothesis  that  the 
human  intellect  has  ever  yet  given  birth  to.  In  the  above  citation  we 
ure  presented  with  the  causative  principia  of  star-formations,  by  which 
cosmical  elements  are  made  to  accrete  and  aggregate  into  nebulous 
masses  of  vapor,  and  ultimately  into  solar  vortices  or  suns.  The  ele- 
ments themselves,  even  while  in  a  state  of  isolation  or  diffusion,  have 
a  ms  insita  by  which  they  induce  an  individual  vortical  motion  :  and 
B8  they  accrete  into  cosmical  or  nebulous  vapors,  they  naturally  bind 
themselves  together :  and  since  all  have  the  same  individual  motion 
tbey  mutually  assist  each  other's  velocity  and  direction  of  motion;  and 
thus  being  predisposed  they  mutually  consent  to  have  one  common 
general  motion  and  direction  thereof.  Hence,  according  to  the  Swe- 
denborgian Hypothesis,  the  San  originated  from  cosmical  elements 
accretea  into  a  nebulous  mass,  which  from  its  inherent  vis  insita  was 
formed  into  a  solar  vortical  body  or  sun. 

II.  JFo7*7natio7i  qf  the  Solar-Orust  and  iU  disnyption  into  a  Plane- 
tary Chaos.  The  activity  of  the  Solar  mass  being  superior  to  the  ag- 
gregate reactivity  of  the  elements  surrounding  it,  the  former  would 
R>rce  the  latter  into  a  more  compact  and  dense  arrangement :  their 
surfaces  being  forced  together,  the  capability  of  expansion  and  fluxion 
would  be  reduced  in  a  like  ratio,  and  a  compact  and  comparative  inert 
mass  would  accumulate  like  unto  a  dense  elementary  crust  or  clona- 
envelope,  which  would  cover  the  whole  solar  superhcies.  The  com- 
pression would  be  greater  near  the  solar  force  than  in  anv  other  part 
of  the  envelope,  tecause  there  the  solar  actloiv  NdovsX^  \»  ^^s^X»^. 
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Now  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  formation  of  this  cmstaceons  en- 
velope, the  reader  need  onlj  conceive  that  in  the  vortex  Burronnding 
the  Bolar  mass  the  elements  become  individually  more  passive  by  com- 
pression from  within ;  hence  they  flow  more  densely  around  the  active 
centre,  and  so  form  a  cmstaceons  instead  of  a  diffased  expanse  on  the 
solar  face. 

"  That  in  this  manner  the  number  and  quantity  of  flnites  (passive  elements) 
more  and  more  increase,  by  reason  of  the  saccesriye  compresBion  of  the  elemnte- 
ries;  and  also  condense  themselves  round  the  solar  space.  That  the  flnltes  (pas* 
nve  substances)  thus  concrete  into  an  immense  volume^  and  croud  around  and  ewlm 
the  suns  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  an  incrustation ;  nor  do  they  oease  to  aet  till 

the  vertex  be  fully  formed In  this  manner  will  the  finitea  be  drawo 

hither  in  clouds^  and  press  closely  upon  the  active  spaces,  and,  like  an  extremdy 
dense  critst  or  cloudy  will  interpose  themselves  between  the  vortex  which  has  to  M 
formed  and  the  solar  space;  thus  also  will  they  intercept  the  immediate  force  of 
the  spaces,  and  its  operation  upon  their  vortex ;  and  oonseanently  will  throw  into 
shadow  the  whole  of  the  munaane  system,  darkening  it  as  by  an  extremely  onske 
oload,  and  snperindndng  upon  it  another  and  different  state." — Principia^  Vd.  H 
Part  III,  c.  iv,  i  v. 

And  as  the  internal  activity  continues  supreme,  even  after  the  va- 
porous crust  or  cloud-envelope  is  formed,  it  follows  that  the  envelope 
18  compelled  to  expand  from,  and  at  the  same  time  to  aggregate 
around,  the  active  solar  force ;  because  it  is  formed  in  this  very  nio> 
tion  itself,  or  this  motion  is  going  on  while  it  is  being  formed.  Tiie 
consequences  of  this  expansion  must  obviously  be  attenuation  of  the 
crust,  and  ultimate  disruption. 

"This  orustaceous  matter,  being  endowed  with  a  contintuil  gyratory  motion  round 
the  sun,  in  the  course  of  time  removes  itself  farther  and  farther  from  the  active  spaces ; 
and,  in  so  removing  itself,  occupies  a  larger  circle  of  space,  and  consequently  be- 
comes gradually  attenuated,  till  it  can  no  longer  contiguously  cohere,  but  bursts  in 
some  part  or  other The  space  within  is  continually  active,  and  inces- 
santly acts  upon  the  trails  and  barriers  of  its  prison  :  and  it  is  evident  that  the  heavy 

bodies  in  the  solar  vortex  tend  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference Now 

if  the  tendency  of  this  crust  is  to  fly  off  to  a  greater  distance,  it  follows,  thatit 
must  become  gradually  attenuated,  because  the  same  volume  occupies  a  lareer  circle. 
That  the  expanse  becomes  attenuated  in  consequence  of  forming  a  larger  orole,  is  e 
purely  geometrical  fact ;  as  also,  that  if  it  becomes  attenuated  and  bo  in  perpetosl 
.motion,  it  in  some  part  or  other  becomes  disrupted. — Id.  J  v. 

Seeing  that  the  cloud-euvelopc  encloses  the  sun  on  all  sides,  it  be- 
comes an  interesting  point  of  inquiry  as  to  where  the  first  disruption 
exists,  and  whether  sufficient  uniformity  prevails  in  such  vortical 
masses  as  to  predict  witli  certainty  the  exact  spot  where  it  may  be 
definitely  expected.  The  problem  of  disruptive  location,  or  the  pre- 
cise place  where  it  first  occurs,  is  easily  solved.  The  locale  is  not  ac- 
cidental, not  first  in  one  place  and  then  in  another,  but  is  definitely 
deterniined  by  a  physical  law  from  which  there  is  no  exception :  it 
must  and  caji  ofUy  occur  at  the  j^oles^  north  a^ui  south.  Polar  com- 
j)re6sion  in  the  bodily  mass  of  every  planet  in  the  system  is  caused  by 
axillary  rotation  :  from  centrifugal  action  alone  the  polar  pai-ta  of  the 
sun  have  sunk,  and  the  zodiacal  or  equatorial  parts  expanded  or 
bulged  out,  thereby  causing  the  polar  diameter  to  be  less  than  the 
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equatorial.^  This  law  of  axillary  projection  of  the  equatorial  parts, 
and  a  rushing  of  the  polar  parts  to  the  same  location,  would  obviously 
effect  the  first  disruption  at  the  poles,  from  the  effects  of  attenua- 
tion, and  a  collapse  upon  the  equatorial  diameter  of  the  crust. 

.  "Thai  die  sokr  orurt  being  somewhere  diorapted,  coUapfles  ujxm  itself  on  the 
aiinriwnn  of  the  TorticAl  volume :  and  this  toward  the  zodmoal  oirole  of  the  toi^ 
tez3  so  that  it  snrroands  the  son  like  a  belt  or  broad  circle :  that  this  belt  gyrates 
in  a  similar  manner :  remoyes  itself  to  a  farther  distance,  and  by  its  removal  be- 
I  attenuated  till  it  bursts,  and  forms  into  larger  and  smaller  globes  ]  that  is  to 


mgm  fimns  planets  and  satellites  of  various  cUmensions,  btit  of  a  spherical  figure." 
— Ja.  i  T. 

m.  The  IHstrHmUon  of  Orbs  into  a  Solar  System.  According  to 
fhe  Swedenborgian  Hypotnesis,  the  planetary  bodies  originated  near 
the  sdar  equatorial  suriiace,  by  the  disruption  of  a  crustaceous  belt, 
as  stated  aboye.  After  the  disruption,  the  crustaceous  ^rec»,  as  plan- 
ets, launched  out  and  extended  their  excursions  from  the  sun  to  va- 
riouB  distances  in  the  zodiacal  pl&ne  of  the  great  vortex  or  system.  In 
tills  respect  it  essentially  diners  irom  the  Laplacian  Ilja>othesis, 
which  affirms,  that  planets  have  been  left  at  their  perspective  distances 
by  ttte  contraction  of  the  solar  mass,  which  originally  extended  to  the 
successive  distances  of  the  planetary  orbits. 

*'  Hence  it  follows,  that  these  bodies  direct  their  course  into  the  vortical  current 
according  to  their  magnitude  and  weieht ;  that  they  continue  more  and  more  to 
dongate  their  distance  from  the  sun,  untu  they  arrive  at  their  destined  periphery  or 
orbit  in  the  solar  vortex,  where  they  are  in  equilibrium  vrith  the  volume  of  the 
vortex."— li.  3  vii. 

"  That  the  earth  perpetually  revolves  round  its  axis  spontaneously ;  that  is  to 
say,  by  reason  of  the  nitency  of  its  individual  parts  constituting  its  central  gbbe : 
and  thus  that  it  beeins  to  measure  the  intervals  of  day  and  mght  the  moment  or 
its  nuking  its  exit  Som  the  sun:  from  which  moment  also  it  seems  to  perform  its 
axillary  revolutions  more  rapidly  than  it  does  at  a  farther  distance  from  the  sun, 
when  a  considerable  portion  of  it  is  consumed  in  the  formation  of  ether,  air,  water 
and  terrestrial  matter,  and  the  parts  of  the  earth  become  more  closely  bound  and 
connected  with  each  other  by  means  of  a  solid  incrustation.*' — Id.  c.  xi.,  {  ii. 

The  question  now  arises,  What  is  the  direct  physical  cause  which 
compelled  each  planet  to  select  or  settle  down  in  the  exact  locality  it 
now  occupies,  and  which  compels  them  to  remain  in  that  locality  and 
not  encroach  upon  each  others  domain  ?  The  answer  is  unique  and 
peculiar  to  the  Swedenborgian  Hypothesis.  ^  The  axillary  motion  of 
each  planet  arises  from  an  inherent  force  derived  fPom  the  sun,  whose 
motion  is  in  iiself.  This  self-motion  necessarily  forms  a  vortex  around 
each  planet,  which  consists  of  the  elements  of  the  general  vortex  in 
which  tibejy  float  or  gyrate  orbitally.  The  axiljaiy  motion  forms  a 
vortex  of  its  own,  ana  the  precise  velocity  of  this  axillary  vortex  de- 
termines the  orbital  location  in  tlie  general  vortex.  If  it  be  greater 
or  sw^ter^  then  a  slower  locality  of  the  ^general  vortex  would  be  se- 
lected ;  and  if  slower  then  a  swifter  location  would  be  preferred. 
Suilibrium  between  the  individual  or  planetary  vortex  and  the  gene- 
or  solar  vortex  determines  the  position  or  location  of  the  planets. 
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This  simple  relation  subBisting  between  the  velocities  of  the  planetary 
vortex  and  general  solar  vortex  is  the  physical  canse  of  the  location 
and  distribution  of  orbs  in  the  Solar  System.  Hence  Rwedenborg 
says, 

"The  Tortex  fonned  round  the  earth  aims  at  an  equilibrium  in  the  lolar  vortei, 
that  is  to  say,  ooeupies  the  pkce  where  it  can  be  in  a  state  of  equilibriiim.  That 
were  the  verUeal  motion  greater  er  svnfter,  it  would  seek  a  dillmnt  locality  fron 
what  it  would  were  the  motion  Use  or  s/otiwr." — Id.  Part  III,  o.  is,  |  ▼. 

Now  the  extraordinary  i-esnlt  from  this  simple  law  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  all  tlie  facts  belonging  to  the  Solar  System.  We 
should  expect  the  nearest  planets  to  the  Sun  to  have  the  least  axiUary 
motion  and  the  greatest  orbital  velocity  :  and  the  farthest  planets  to 
have  the  quickest  axillary  motion  and  the  least  orbital  vdoctiy.  And 
as  a  general  rule  this  is  actually  the  case.  Humboldt  says,  *^The  ro- 
tation is  most  rapid  in  the  case  of  the  exterior  planets,  which  have,  at 
the  same  time  a  longer  period  of  revolution ;  slower  in  the  case  of  the 
smaller  interior  planets,  which  are  fiearer  to  the  Sun." — {Ootmos, 
Vol.  IV.  p,  449,  s.  7.)  We  regard  the  Swedenborgian  Hypothesis 
as  capable  of  explaining  all  the  main  facts  of  the  System,  and  as  con- 
stitntmg  the  widest  and  most  comprehensive  generalization  of  all  the 
fundamental  features  of  the  Solar  Begion,  that  Theoretic  Astronomv 
has  ever  yet  recorded. 

Our  next  article  will  be  on  the  Physical  Constitution  of  the  Snu. 

Samtel  Bsswick. 


MISCELLANY. 

ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  AMERICAN  NEW  CHURCH  TRACT  AND 
MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 

We  had  intended  to  accompany  the  ensuing  Report  with  a  fresh  appeal  to  our  friends  in 
behalf  of  the  object  which  it  Rets  forth,  but  the  crowded  state  of  our  columns  and  the  con- 
itant  pressure  upon  our  time  has  hitherto  prevented.  We  can  only  say  that  the  Societjis 
still  operating  in  a  noiseless  but  wc  trust  ciBcicnt  way,  as  far  as  its  means  will  allow.  The^e 
it  is  very  desirable  to  increase,  and  wc  would  remind  those  who  have  formerly  become  meoi- 
bers  that  the  terms  of  membership  are  **  not  less  than  one  dollar  per  annum.**  AneangM 
or  new  contributions  may  be  remitted  to  L.  S.  Bumham,  Treasurer,  144  Atlantic  SUeet, 
Brooklyn,  or  G.  Bush,  204  Henry  Street.  The  object  of  the  Society  is  to  circulate  tracts  and 
books  bearing  upon  the  doctrine  and  developments  of  the  New  Church,  cspedaDy  where 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  receptive  states  exist  and  that  the  new  tmths  will  be  kiudlv 
entertained. 

This  Society  held  its  annual  moetiDg  at  No.  53  West  Baltic  Street,  Brooklyn,  Joae 
20th,  at  which  time  the  usual  roportfl  were  made)  and  the  officers  for  tho  ensniog 
year  dected. 
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The  fbUowiDg  report  g»TBfl  a  oonoise  idea  of  whai  lias  been  done  by  the  Society 
tfaapastyear: 

Ine  Board  of  Managers  of  the  American  New  Choroh  Tn/ot  and  Miirionary 
Sodety,  respeotfblly  report,  that  doring  the  past  year  they  have  distrlbated  in 
tracts  and  boolu,  375  yolomes,  consistiDg  of  aboat  46,000  pages,  which  they  haTC 
purchased  with  the  fonds  contribated  to  the  Society  for  that  purpose.  They  have 
also  distributed  about  14,000  psges,  donated  by  Rev.  Geo.  Bush,  Mr.  Robert  L. 
finuth,  and  others:  and  most  or  their  distributions  have  been  gratuitous.  Of  the 
bookB  thus  disposed  of,  they  have  placed  one  copy  each  of  tiie  Ist  toI.  of  the  Arasr 
na,  Dirine  Love  and  Wisdom^  Diyine  Proridence,  Heaven  and  Hell,  and  True  Chijs- 
tian  Religion,  upon  the  following  ocean  steamers,  with  the  consent  of  their  reepec- 
tive  owners,  and  all  properly  marked,  &c.,  viz. :  The  Golden  Age,  Golden  Gate, 
SoBora,  Goorga  Law,  Illinois,  and  John  L.  Stevens ;  also  the  same  volumes  in  addi- 
tion to  the  '2d  volume  of  the  Arcana,  upon  the  North  Star  and  Prometheus.  Their 
other  distributions  have  been  made  to  various  and  distant  parts  of  the  country, 
hare  and  there  a  tract  or  book,  and  almost  every  instance  where  the  Board  had 
some  reason  to  believe  there  was  a  ground  of  receptivity,  and  in  many  cases  in  an- 
swer to  direct  applications  from  Quarters  where  they  were  unable  to  purchase. 
Although  the  Managers  are  sensiblo  that  their  labors  have  been  limited,  yet  being 
eommensurate,  however,  with  the  means  placed  at  their  disposal,  they  would  fiun 
hope  that  some  good  may  result  from  the  httle  messengers  of  truth  they  have  thns 
■enttored  abroM,  and  they  confidently  trust  still  more  may  bo  done  the  coming 
year. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  viz. : 

Robert  L.  Smith,  President ;  Rev.  Wm.  B.  Hayden,  Vice  President:  L.  S.  Bum- 
ham,  Treasurer;  A.  Thomas  Smith,  Recording  Secretary ;  Rev.  Geo.  Bush,  Corres- 
ponding Secretary ;  and  for  the  Board  of  Managers : 

W.  D.  Sewall,  Bath,  Me.;  Oliver  Gerrish,  Portland,  Me.:  Dr.  G.  W.  Swase^, 
Springfield,  Mass. :  Dr.  Henij  Halsted,  Northampton,  Mass. ;  Wm.  McFarren,  Louis 
Jongerich,  Phila.  ra. ;  George  B.  Holmes,  Providence,  R.  I. ;  Lyman  Stevens,  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y. ;  John  B.  Niles,  Laporte,  Ind. ;  Rev.  Abiel  Silver,  Edwardsburg,  Mich. ; 
Dr.  John  Ellis,  Detroit,  Mich. ;  J.  Young  Scammon,  Chicago,  111. ;  Rev.  J.  P.  Stuart, 
Ohio;  Wm.  H.  Hinkley,  Baltimore;  Rev.  Rufns  Dawes,  Washington,  D.  C;  W.  M. 
Mercer,  Houma,  La.;  Richard  K.  Cralle,  Lynchburgh,  Va.;  Rev.  Elijah  Bryan, 
St.  Croix,  W.  I.;  Dr.  J.  M.  Burke,  Thomas  S.  Miller,  John  McCraith,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.;  Dr.  Marshall,  Muscatine,  Iowa;  C.  B.  Dickinson,  Mobile,  Ala. ;  W. 
H.  Inglesby,  Charleston,  S.  C. ;  Asa  Worthington,  Thomas  Neale,  Chas.  H.  Little, 
Dr.  R.  C.  Mofiat,  E.  H.  Merrill,  Geo.  W.  Colton,  A.  F.  Kindberg,  Geo.  W.  Lord, 
Alonzo  Woodrow,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


EDITORIAL   ITEMS. 

The  two  very  excellent  articles  of  Mr.  FemaM  on  the  "  Eternity  of  Heaven  and  Hell,** 
eontained  in  our  Angnst  and  September  Noe.  bavo  been  published  together  in  pamph- 
let fimn,  and  can  be  had  of  ns  at  12  1-2  cents  per  copy.  (32  pages.)  Onr  readers  eannot 
U  to  have  been  struck  with  its  fine  adaptation  to  the  purposes  of  a  tract  for  distribution 
among  those  to  whose  states  of  mind  its  reasonings  are  especiaDy  applicable. 

On  the  15th  of  July  last,  we  bad  the  pleasure  of  officiatiDglbr  our  Br.  Carll,  at  Biverhead, 
lb  L,  in  the  dedication  of  a  new  Church,  recently  erected  at  an  expense  of  $2,000,  by  the 
members  of  his  society.  The  occasion  was  a  very  delightful  one,  and  the  evidence  of  the 
high  respect  in  which  the  society  and  its  worthy  pastor  are  held  yery  marked.  The  building 
Is  extremely  neat,  and  convenient,  and  capable  of  seating  between  two  and  three  hundred* 
This,  we  learn,  is  the  fourth  K.  G.  edifice  roared  and  dedicated  under  the  auspiees  of  onr 
venerable  brother  during  the  long  period  of  his  mixustry. 
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The  Rer.  Baden  Powell,  the  ^tingidBhed  SayiUui  ProfesBor  of  Geometrj  in  Cambridge 
Sig.,  hM  reoendj  pvbliflhed  a  Toliime  entitled,  "  fiasajB  on  the  Bgmi  of  the  Indactiye  Fhil- 
oaopfay,  the  UnHj  of  Worlds,  and  the  Fhiloaophy  of  Creation.**  We  have  not  seen  die 
work,  but  from  our  ipreTioiia  knowledge  of  the  spirit  of  hU  phfloeophy  we  do  not  heshate  to 
promise  onrselTes  beforehand  a  hi^  pleasure  should  we  oyer  fall  in  with  it ;  nor  is  the  antich 
pttlon  dashed  at  all  by  the  announcement  of  one  portion  of  the  ''Essays'*  which  wosU 
pMably  condemn  it  in  the  estfanate  of  many  othen.  In  treatmg  of  the  present  statsof 
Oeologieal  and  Ffayriologleal  Science,  we  leam  that  in  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  the  TVmt- 
WMfcrfiQw  of  Bpeeies^  he  hdids,  that  although  it  is  not  absolutely  prored,  yet  it  is  a  philoeophi- 
efel  hypothesis  8iq>ported  by  all  the  analogies  and  probabilities  as  yet  within  our  reach.'  So 
Hkb  on  the  active  ride  he  affirms  that  the  rival  hypothesis  of  the  iHmnUMHty  cf  Speem 
esBDOt  be  midntained.  His  idea,  we  inf^,  inTolTcs  the  theory  of  ceaseleeB  oontinnitj  with 
that  6f  insensible  transition  in  the  various  animal  races.  We  have  long  suspected  that  dus 
snldect  had  as  yet  oxdy  beffun  to  be  discussed. 

We  are  happy  to  learn  that  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Smithson,  Editor  of  the  Intellectoal  Repo^totyf 
praposes  to  publish  a  New  Translation,  direct  from  the  Hebrew,  of  the  Prophet  laahdi,  with 
teplons  fllustralionB  of  the  Spiritual  Sense,  tnm  the  works  of  Swedenborg,  together  widi  ex- 
planatoiy  notes  on  the  Spiritual  Sense  by  the  Translator.  The  work  will  be  comprised  in  one 
Tolnme  of  about  600  pages,  with  type  and  paper  of  the  best  style  and  quality,  ao  as  to  fbrm 
not  only  an  eminently  useful  but  also  a  handsome  volume.  The  price  to  subscribers  will  be 
9s.  ($2  25),  and  to  non-subscribers  12s.  ($8).  Three  kinds  of  type  wUl  be  employed,  one 
ftir  the  text,  which  will  be  arranged,  as  in  Hebrew,  in  parallelisms,  one  relating  apedficaDj  U) 
the  OoodtxxA  the  other  to  the  TVue  ;  and  the  second  for  the  Exposition,  and  the  third  Ibr  the 
Notes,  including  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  terms,  as  far  as  is  necessary  fbr  a  complete  cloddi- 
Mon  of  the  Divine  Text  In  prosecuting  this  work,  the  tranriator  has  availed  himself  of  the 
hamed  labors  of  Gesenius,  Ewald,  Hitsig,  and  othens  for  it  is  well  known  that  the  Germans 
have  much  cultivated  the  Hebrew  language  together  with  the  cognate  dialects,  as  also  phS- 
ok>gy  in  general.  The  translator  has  carefully  compared  the  translation  adopted  by  Sweden- 
borg, which  he  has  made  (with  the  exception  of  some  few  cases  where  the  author  is  variosi 
In  his  rendering)  the  norm  of  the  verrion.  The  brief  summary  of  the  Internal  8tnm  is  also 
subjoined,  as  in  the  Psabns,  to  each  chapter.  Subscriptions  will  be  received  and  forwarded 
by  the  Editor  of  the  X.  0.  Repository. 

The  obituary  sketch  of  the  Rev.  D.  Powell,  which  we  had  promiised  ourselves  for  the  pre- 
sent No.,  we  are  obliged  to  defer  for  the  present,  as  we  leam  from  the  N.  G.  Herald  that  it 
is  proposed  to  insert  such  a  sketch  in  a  more  extended  notice  which  will  bo  given  in  a  bio- 
graphical memoir  about  to  be  published  by  the  Darby  Society,  to  which  he  preached  till  !sid 
aside  by  the  ravages  of  his  fearful  disease.  From  this  memoir  wc  shall  probably  draw  largplr 
in  ft  subsequent  number. 

The  republication  of  the  London,  Edinburgh,  North  Britisli,  and  Westminster  Quarteriv 
Reviews,  by  Mr.  L.  Scott  of  this  city,  is  an  entcrpriso  which  wc  arc  happy  to  commend  to  all 
lovers  of  literature  whom  our  good  word  may  reach.  The  Westminster  for  July  is  now  be- 
fore us,  fraught  with  articles  of  the  richest  interest.  A  profound  disquisition  upon  the  gcnins 
of  Spinoza  opens  the  series  and  a  most  ample  notice  of  '*  Cotemporary  Literature**  ckMes  it 
The  bold  essay  on  "  Physiotogical  Errors  of  Tectotalism''  occurs  in  this  number.  We  are  not 
dear  in  regard  to  its  positions,  but  it  is  a  paper  of  great  ability.  Any  No.  of  these  Reviews 
can  be  obtained  singly  at  50  cents  each,  whcrea<)  the  English  editions  would  cost  double  that 
amount 
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ORIGINAL  PAPERS. 

ARTICLE   I. 

THE  ORGANIC  RELATION  OF  WILL  AND  UNDERSTANDING. 

The  understanding^  in  the  prevailing  theoriee  of  edneation, 
seems  to  be  regarded  and  treated  as  if  it  were,  2>ar  esoceUenoe^  the 
mind.  This  error  has  probably  arisen  from  the  fact,  that  the  nnder- 
standing  is  the  most  prominent  and  showy  part  of  the  mind.  The 
anderatanding  stands  out  in  bold  relief.  It  is  the  kn&u^ing,  thinking^ 
oalotdating^  reasanina^  judging  faculty,  that  apparently  makes  ttie 
man.  Hence  it  is  the  development  of  this  faculty  that  forms  the 
burden  and  end  of  education.  Children  are  sent  to  school  to  get 
bnaudedge  and  to  get  understanding^  not  wisdom  ;  this  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent thing.  What  is  the  chief  end  in  the  child's  learning  A  B  0,  in 
its  learning  to  read,  to  write,  &c. ;  in  the  youth's  studying  geography, 
history,  arithmetic,  grammar  and  the  rest  of  the  catalogue  ?  What  is 
by  fieu*  the  most  prominent  object  in  the  mind  of  the  parent  and 
of  the  teacher  during  the  whole  course  of  both  home  and  school 
ednoation?  What  nave  school-book  makers,  school  committees, 
sehool  examiners,  &c.  most  constantly  in  view?  If  the  parent  mani- 
fests any  interest  in  his  children's  school  education,  what  does  that  in- 
terest chiefly  relate  to  ?  If  he  ever  makes  inquiries  of  the  teacher  of 
his  children,  in  their  behalf,  what  is,  in  nine  cases  in  ten,  the  svifh 
ject  of  those  inquiries  ?  If  a  teacher  is  to  be  selected,  what  are  the 
all  absorbing  questions  in  regard  to  his  qualifications  ?  True,  he  must 
not  be  notoriously  vicion<^  or  immoral.  And  yet  is  it  not  true  that 
known  ability  to  produce  great  intellectual  developments  and  progress 
will  cover  a  multitude  of  moral  delinquencies  ?  An  I  ^^  the  understand- 
ing is  the  man,"  is  the  answer  to  these  questions.  The  will  is  com- 
paratively out  of  sight  and  out  of  mind.  It  is  not  the  will,  in  this 
selfish  and  iron  world,  that  makes  the  successfal  merchant,  the  brilliant 
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lawyer,  the  captivating  preacher,  the  accomplished  Btatesman.  Hence 
the  cultivation  and  development  of  the  will,  if  an  end  at  all,  is  bnt  an 
incidental  and  subordinate  end;  it  is  mainly  left  to  chance  for  its 
means  of  growth,  and  from  the  icy  coldness  of  an  intellectual  age,  its 
gleanings  are  at  best  bnt  scanty  and  few.  And  even  if  sometimes 
invited  to  the  table  of  the  understanding  the  will  is  much  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  stork  at  the  festival  of  the  fox,  whose  cunning  had  so  pre- 
pared his  dishes  that  the  chances  between  himself  and  his  guest  were 
most  decidedly  in  his  own  favor. 

We  have,  in  a  previous  article,  considered  the  nature  of  mind 
as  an  '^  orga/nic  vessel^'*  let  us  now  inquire  into  the  organic  relation  of 
its  two  principal  parts  or  faculties.  We  may  then  nave  some  solid 
ground  on  which  to  stand  that  we  may  judge  whether  will  and  under- 
standing have  not,  like  most  other  thin^,  from  our  degenerate  state 
become  in  our  way  of  regarding  and  treating  them,  exactly  inverted  in 
relation  to  each  other ;  whether  it  is  really  the  understanding  or  the 
will  that  is,  par  excellence,  the  mind  and  makes  the  man.  We  appeal 
to  the  body,  a  lower  degree  of  mind  by  correspondence,  for  illastration. 

Will  and  understanding  become  in  the  body,  by  correspondence, 
heart  and  lungs.  We  must  inquire,  then,  into  the  nature  of  these  or- 
gans and  their  relation  to  each  other  and  to  the  body. 

And,  first,  we  are  in  the  habit  of  speaking  of  the  '^  heart  and  lun^'' 
and  not  of  the  lungs  and  heart.  Is  there  a  cause  for  this  collocation 
of  the  words  ?  Let  us  see.  On  examination  of  the  internal  origans  of 
the  body,  the  heart,  with  its  ramifications,  the  arteries,  is  by  far  the 
most  interesting  object  even  to  the  common  observer.  And  every  one 
is  familiar  with  the  fact  that  it  distributes  the  current  of  life ;  that  its 
action  is  life  and  its  inaction  is  death.  But  its  part  in  the  composition 
of  the  body  does  not  so  readily  appear  without  more  careful  investiga- 
tion. 

Swedenborg  says,  in  his  "Animal  Kingdom,"  that  the  whole  arterial 
system  mav  be  regarded  as  one  continued  heart,  hence  that  the  heart 
is  universally  present  in  the  body ;  in  fact  that  the  "  whole  arterial  sys- 
tem constitutes,  as  it  were,  one  hearts  And  then,  in  regard  to  the 
part  which  the  arteries  occupy  in  the  body,  he  says  that  "  every  mus- 
cle in  the  body  is  a  texture  and  collation  of  most  minute  arteries;" 
that  the  "  glands  are  nothing  but  a  tissue  of  most  minute  arteries ;" 
that  in  the  brain  "  we  find  scarcely  any  other  vessels  than  arteries,  so 
that  even  all  the  fibres  seem  to  assume  the  nature  of  arteries ;"  that 
"  arteries  also  form  the  net-work  and  substance  of  the  lungs ;"  that 
"there  is  not  a  perceptible  part,  however  small,  in  the  compass  of  the 
bodv  but  has  its  artery,  and  this  remark  applies  even  to  the  very  middle 
of  the  bones ;"  that  "  even  the  veins  and  other  vessels  are  composed 
of  arteries  which  form  the  texture  of  their  walls ;"  that,  in  fine,  "  the 
unvoersal  fabric  of  the  hody  is  woven  of  nothing  but  the  exquisite 
foliage  and  vltimate  ramijicatione  of  the  arteries  and  veinsP  Thus 
the  heart  is  aU  in  all  in  the  body,  and  in  fact  is  the  body,  or  all  that 
is  substantial  in  the  body. 
Bat  if  the  heart  forms  so  important  a  part  in  the  corporeal  system, 
it  may  be  asked,  what  room  \&  tkex^  iot  xJie^  V^t«ui^  wliich  is  even  a 
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more  important  organ  f  The  brain  is  a  higher  organ  and  presides 
over,  in  fact  forms,  the  heart.  Eather,  the  heart  is  the  brain  on  a 
lower  plane  (and  when  I  speak  of  the  heart  I  mean  it  in  its  most  ex- 
tended sense,  as  inclnding  the  whole  arterial  and  venous  system). 
For  the  heart  and  blood  vessels  are  all  composed  oi  Jibres^  and  ttieae 
are  from  the  hrain^  or  have  their  origin  and  life  thence.  "  The 
fibres,"  says  Swedenborg,  "  or  their  oomjmmd^  that  is,  the  wJiole  hody^ 
may  be  said  to  be  a  cordinued  hrain  ;  for  the  brain  is  nniversall v  pre- 
sent with  the  fibres."  And,  if  a  slight  digression  is  pardonable,  we 
may  observe  here  a  beantifal  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which 
mind  becomes  body,  and  is  body,  in  its  lowest  ultimates.  For  we  may 
begin  with  body  and  mount  up  through  a  succession  of  degrees  or 
steps  to  mind,  though  but  one  or  two  of  these  steps  are  appreciable  by 
our  gross  senses  or  perceptions.  We  may  see  how  the  heart  in  its 
widest  sense  is  body,  how  the  brain,  with  its  fibres,  composes  the 
heart,  and  thus  also  becomes  the  body ;  but  we  cannot  see  how  mind 
forms  the  brain,  and  is  therefore  body  in  its  highest  degree.  And 
yet  have  we  any  reason  to  doubt  that  the  relation  between  the  lowest 
degree  of  mind  or  spirit  and  the  brain,  or  the  highest  degree  of  mat- 
ter is  otherwise  than  similar  to  the  relation  between  the  brain  and  the 
arterial  system,  which  we  have  seen  constitutes  the  substance  of  the 
body* 

But  our  comparison  is  of  the  heart  and  lungs.  And  it  is  already 
evident,  from  what  has  been  said,  which  is  the  higher  and  more  im- 
portant organ,  unless  the  lungs  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  heart 
as  the  brain  does,  and  it  will  soon  appear  that  they  do  not.  What  are 
then  the  lungs  ?  The  lungs  are  lungs  on  account  of  their  form  and 
use  ;  the  heart  is  a  heart  both  for  these  reasons  and  on  account  of  its 
substance.  The  lungs  are  a  form  of  the  heart,  and  in  their  substance 
they  are  the  heart.  Hence  they  are  as  universally  present  in  the 
body  as  the  heart  is.  For  where  the  heart  goes  they  go  as  an  indis- 
pensable partner.  Where  the  heart  stops,  they  stop.  They  exist  and 
penetrate  no  where  where  the  heart  does  not.  Hence  they  are  limit- 
ed only  as  the  heart  is  limited.  In  this  respect  they  are  different 
from  any  of  the  other  organs  of  the  body.  The  stomach,  the  intes- 
tines, the  liver,  the  kidneys,  &c.,  are  all.  in  their  substance^  equally 
the  heart ;  but  they  are  iodxl  and  sjpecipc  in  their  use.  And  all  are 
subservient,  in  one  way  or  another,  to  the  formation  of  blood  for  the 
heart;  and  this  also  is  the  case  with  the  lun^,  one  of  whose  most  im- 
portant offices  is  the  arteinalization  of  the  blood.  But  in  this  respect 
the  office  of  the  lungs  is  higher  than  that  of  any  of  the  other  organs ; 
for  the  dark  venous  blood  and  the  chyle  which  have  been  prepared, 
and  to  a  certain  extent,  strained  and  purified  by  the  other  organs,  and 
poured  into  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  are  taken  thence  by  the  lungs, 
m  a  confused  volume,  and  reduced  to  a  ^discriminated  quantity,  so 
that  there  is  not  a  single  globule  of  blood  or  particle  of  chyle  that 
does  not  at  length  flow  solitarily,  that  is,  by  itself,  in  its  own  branch. 
In  this  way  all  the  sanguineous  forces  of  the  heart  are  counted  out 
singly,  and,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  man  by  man^  \w.  \ii^  Vqsl^\ 
and  of  consegoence^  the  thick  parts  are  exquiaWA^  texxiON^ftLSxwG.^^ 
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liquid  parts,  the  inert'  from  the  elastic,  aod  the  corporeal  from  the 
spiritQOQS,  and  beantifullj  arranged  for  future  use." — A.  JST. 

Bat  the  langs  sabeerve  a  more  general  use  also.    Thejr  not  only  per- 
form the  last  offices  in  the  formation  and  perfection  of  the  corporeal 
soni  for  the  heart  to  convey  to  all  parts  of  its  kingdom ;  that  is,  ^^  not 
only  do  the  langs  themselves  respire,  bat  they  also  cause  the  whole  of 
the  organic  system  to  respire  along  with  them,  namely,  both  the  middle 
rc^on  in  which  they  themselYes  are  situated,  tiie  superior  r^oQ 
which  is  that  of  the  head  and  the  cerebrum,  and  the  inferior  region, 
or  that  of  the  abdomen ;  and  in  fact  even  the  appendages  of  the 
trunk,  the  arms  and  hands,  the  legs  and  feet  down  to  the  tips  of  the 
fingers,  in  the  one  case,  and  the  ends  of  the  toes  in  the  other,  so  that 
there  is  not  a  corner  in  any  province  of  the  kingdom  whither  the  pul- 
monic breath  does  not  penetrate  with  active  power."    Again,  '^  the 
lungs  not  only  effuse  their  moving  breath,  or  breathing  motion  into 
the  general  connecting  media  of  ttie  body  as  the  tunics,  the  muscles 
and  the  septa,  and  thence  into  the  viscera  enclosed  thereby,  as  the 
stomach,  the  liver,  the  mesentery,  the  pancreas,  the  spleen,  the  kidneys, 
the  bladder,  the  testicles,  the  vesdcnlffi  seminales,  the  ut^us,  the  ova- 
ries, and  the  rest ;  but  they  also  infuse  it  into  the  distinct  particular 
congeries  and  simple  forms  of  those  viscera^  that  is  to  say,  into  their 
lobules,  glands,  and  follicles,  down  to  the  intimate  recesses  of  each: 
and  thus  the  lungs  excite  them,  every  one,  in  their  seneral  form  as 
well  as  in  all  their  parts,  to  operate  in  accordance  to  ueir  nature  and 
structure,  inspiring  force  into  potencv,  and  thereby  giving  birth  to 
natural  effects  and  actions."    ^^  Whithersoever  the  fibres  of  the  cere- 
brum and  cerebellum,  with  their  modifications  penetrate,  thither 
also  goes  the  breathing  motion  or  action  of  the  lungs."    Again,  "  the 
lungs  are  the  organs  which  open  the  scene  of  corporeal  life,  and  con- 
stitute the  gymnasium  of  its  exercises ;  for  by  wonderful  influx  they 
conspire  in  we  way  of  general  assistance  to  all  its  motions,  effects,  and 
actions,  common  and  particular,  natural  and  voluntary.    For  this  end 
the  universal  fabric  of  the  body,  and  all  its  organic  works,  are  so 
mutually  connected  and  coherent  that  there  is  no  point  whither  the 
pulmonic  respiration  does  not  penetrate ;  nor  is  there  a  single  fibre  of 
a  nerve  which  the  lungs  do  not  by  a  general  assistance  excite  to  ac- 
tion."   Moreover,  ^'  the  lungs  also  associate  and  marry  the  voluntary 
motive  life  which  originates  from  the  cerebrum,  with  the  naturid  mo- 
tive life  which  flows  from'  the  cerebellum."    And  thus,  "  the  brains 
and  the  lunes  concur  with  unanimous  spirit  to  produce  every  effect 
in  the  body."    Yet  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  brains  do  this 
through  the  orgamc  substance  of  the  lun&p9,  which  is  identical  with 
that  of  the  extended  heart,  of  which  the  lungs  are  only  a  more  ulti- 
mate form  and  manifestation  ;  that  is,  they  are  a  form  in  which  the 
heart  acts  on  a  lower  plane  and  more  external  de^ee.    For  the  heart, 
we  have  seen,  in  its  most  extended  sense,  is  the  substance  of  the 
whole  body,  consequently  of  all  its  organs ;  and  in  another  sense,  it  is 
the  brain  itself  descended  to  a  lower  plane  or  degree. — See  A.  JT. 
jkiesim. 
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Snch  are  the  langs  in  their  substance  and  their  use.  But  they  sus- 
tain a  peculiar  relation  to  the  heart  which  is  not  yet  perhaps  sufficient- 
ly obvious.  Swedenborg  speaks  of  the  heart  as  the  "  raucn  venerated 
and  worshipped  co-regent  with  the  lungs  of  this  living  world  [the 
body],  and  the  iUvstrious  partner  of  their  bed.  From  it  the  lungs 
derive  their  corporeal  life  and  soul,  namely,  all  its  blood  and  venous 
constituents,  as  well  as  its  tunics,  proper  and  common ;  for  its  prsBCor- 
dia,  or  particular  pleura,  termed  the  pericardium,  passes  in  the  form 
of  a  cellular  and  nbrous  sheath  round  the  bronchial  ramifications,  the 
arteries,  veins,  and  nerves,  to  the  intimate  follicular  clusters  of  the 
lun^,  and  there,  as  in  so  many  centres,  meets  the  termitiations  of  the 
tracnea,  and  enters  into  close  and  intimate  union  with  them.  The 
lungs,  in  their  turn,  foster  in  their  embrace  this  ruler  of  the  kingdom, 

Eress  him  to  their  breasts,  and  reciprocate  the  act  of  love ;  for  they 
kewise  enter  his  pericardium  with  their  common  coat  by  means  of 
the  mediastinum  and  the  diaphragm ;  and  they  enter  the  cavity  of 
his  left  auricle,  with  all  their  blood,  venous  constitution,  marrow  and 
life,  nay,  they  even  surround  his  great  arteries,  the  aorta  and  the  vena 
cava  with  the  pleura,  with  the  diaphragm,  and  finally  with  the  peri- 
toneum ;  and  more  than  this,  they  enswathe  his  bifurcations,  I  mean, 
the  ischiadic,  spermatic,  and  many  other  vessels  with  a  similar  cover- 
ing. Thus  the  lungs  extend  their  action  to  these  parts  as  well  as  to 
their  head,  the  heart ;  so  that  wherever  the  heart  penetrates  by  means 
of  the  arteries, — whithersoever  it  carries  the  circulatory  motion, — 
thither  also  it  brings  with  it  the  spirit  of  the  lungs.  The  heart,  by 
means  of  the  arteries,  diffuses  the  blood,  or  the  corporeal  soul,  in  all 
directions,  while  the  lungs  affuse  the  spirit  of  this  world,  the  ultimate 
and  corporeal  spirit.  Hence  the  ultimate  or  corporeal  life  is  the  re- 
sult of  tne  union  of  these  two  principles^  the  preliminary  scene  of  its 
drama  being  opened  and  commenced  by  the  lungs  at  birth,  when 
we  make  our  first  entrance  upon  the  theatre  of  this  world's  life.'' — 
See  A,  K.  art.  Lungs. 

^^The  lungs  are  in  a  certain  sense  the  productions  and  appendages 
of  the  heart,  and  not  vice  versa^^  The  heart  '^  propagates  to  the  lungs 
its  outermost  surface  or  robe,  namely,  the  pericardium,  which  forms  a 
capsule  that  invests  both  the  proper  and  common  vessels  of  the  lun^. 
rbie  capsule,  or  continuation  of  the  pericardium,  penetrates  to  the 
very  innermost  parts,  and  constitutes  the  cellular  tissue  that  surrotmds 
all  the  vessels." — Ibid. 

"  Moreover  the  body  of  the  lungs  is  so  connected  with  the  heart, 
that  the  muscular  fibre  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart  does  not  termi- 
nate till  it  traverses  the  lungs  and  arrives  at  the  left  ventricle,  besides 
which  the  inmost  membrane  of  the  heart  invests  the  inmost  mem- 
brane of  the  pulmonary  arteries The  heart,  moreover,  lies  in 

a  carved  recess  in  the  bosom  of  the  lungs Nerves  also  pro- 
ceed from  the  plexus  of  one  of  these  organs  into  the  other." — iS.  A.  K. 

We  might  continue  these  quotations,  but  enough  has  been  said  to 
answer  our  purpose ;  that  is,  to  show  the  nature  of  the  heart  and 
lungs  and  their  relative  importance  in  the  animal  ecouoix^^.  T^^ 
most  obvJoo^  fanctioDB  are,  of  the  one  to  (Arculalbt  l^^WocA^oil  ^CtL^^S^^^ 
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to  breathe;  and  as  a  result  of  these  functions,  the  whole  body  par- 
takes of  these  motions.    For  ^^  nowhere  is  there  a  fixed  point  or  flow- 
ing line  in  the  organic  body,  where  there  is  not  what  circulates.^ 
And  everything  SreatAeSj  that  is  to  say,  expands  and  contracts  alter- 
nately, and  as  it  were  oscillates,  in  the  little  cell  or  seat  that  nature 
has  assigned  it.    Moreover,  ^^  there  is  nothing  that  does  not  o^/  ac- 
tion arises  from  the  conjunction  of  circulation  with  respiration.'' 
Thus  there  is  an  irUimate  relation  between  the  pulsations  of  the  heart 
and  the  respirations  of  the  lungs.    And  their  mutual  dependence  is 
such  that  one  cannot  long  be  continued  without  the  other.    Thus  these 
two  organs  seem  to  be  oo-equals  and  co-regents  in  the  animal  kingdom. 
If  the  heart  rests  upon  its  office,  corporeal  life  ceases ;  if  the  lungs 
cease  the  performance  of  their  proper  functions,  the  body  eaualTy 
dies.    The  neart,  in  its  extended  form,  carries  the  corporeal  soul  and 
distributes  the  means  of  life  to  every  corner  of  the  kingdom;  the 
lungs  afford  indispensable  aid  in  this  important  work,  in  addition  to 
arterializing  the  current  of  life  and  rendering  it  fit  for  circulation. 
Thus  these  organs,  so  far  as  their  functions  are  concerned,  are  evi- 
dently not  ^^  twain,"  but  ^^  one  flesh."    They  are  as  wedded  partners, 
the  dissolution  of  whose  connexion  would  hd  the  destruction  of  both. 
Thev  are  distinct  as  individuals ;  they  are  two,  and  yet  they  are  one. 
Ana  the  result  of  their  union  and  of  their  common  action  is  the 
kingdom  of  the  body,  in  which  they  are  both  universally  present, 
overseeing,  governing,  and  forming  all  things.    And  they  both  receive 
one  common  influx  from  the  brain  which  is  placed  above  them  and 
which  overrules  the  motions  or  actions  of  both,  that  is  the  pulsations 
of  the  heart  in  the  one  case  and  the  respiration  of  the  lungs  in  the 
other. 

And  yet  these  or^ns  are  not  co-equal.  Two  co-equals  could  not 
exist  in  the  same  kingdom.  One  is  superior  to  the  other  in  one  re- 
spect, and  the  latter  to  the  former  in  another  respect.  We  do  not 
propose  to  compare  the  two  in  regard  to*  their  respective  rank  and 
offices.  It  is  enough  for  our  purpose  to  notice  that  tne  heart  is  prior 
to  the  lungs  in  point  of  organic  substance  and  composition.  For,  as 
has  been  shown,  the  lun^  are  lungs  in  virtue  of  their  organic  form 
and  rise ;  in  their  organic  substance^  they  are  but  an  extensive  pro- 
duction and  appendage  of  the  heart  Hence  the  connexion  of  the 
brain  with  the  lungs  is  through  the  extended  substance  of  tlie  hearty  as 
the  Lord  in  his  influx  descends  through  the  celestial  heaven,  which 
corresponds  to  the  heart,  to  the  spiritual  heaven  which  corresponds  to 
the  lungs. 

But  the  most  important  practical  question,  as  the  one  illustrative  ot 
our  subject,  is  yet  to  be  examined ;  and  that  question  relates  to  the 
proper  order  and  means  of  development  of  these  organs.  And  here  is 
a  most  exceedingly  interesting  point.  How  are  these  organs  respec- 
tively nourished,  and  how  do  they  grow  ?  Are  they,  either  of  them, 
objects  di special  care  and  culture,  »6r  se^  or  for  their  own  sake  ?  Is  it 
left  to  owr  reason  to  say  what  shall  be  the  proper  balance  of  the  body, 
and  to  derermine  what  shall  be  the  relative  size  and  strength  of  this 
aijgan  and  of  that — of  this  mem\^T  ^xi^oi  \}cksX'\  oit  «.t^  these  things  left 
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:o  that  iDBtinctive  providence  of  the  formative  force  of  the  kingdom 
sv^hich  never  fails  to  arrange  all  things  with  a  proper  balance  offerees, 
ind  to  form  each  part,  in  magnitude  and  power,  in  perfect  adaptation 
:o  and  harmony  with  all  the  other  parts  ?  Who  that  lives  according 
to  the  laws  of  his  structure,  and  consequently  has  the  blessing  of  a 
lealthy  and  sound  body,  thinks  of  nourishing  and  developing  the  heart, 
)r  the  lungs,  j>^  se  ?  Are  not  some  of  the  most  healthy  and  vigorous 
persons  ignorant  even  of  the  nature  of  those  organs,  and  of  the  distinc- 
:ion  between  them  ?  We  should  regard  him  as  laboring  under  some 
nost  unfortunate  mental  deficiencies,  whom  we  should  find,  in  his 
treatment  of  a  healthy  child,  singling  out  now  this  organ  of  its  body, 
md  now  that,  as  requiring  especial  care;  now  preparing  food,  or 
adopting  a  course  of  exercises  for  the  nourishing  and  strengthening  of 
the  heart ;  and  now  doing  similar  things  for  the  lungs ;  and  then  mak- 
ing some  other  organ  the  object  of  specific  attention  ?  Do  no  common 
sense  and  common  experience  teach  that  that  which  properly  nourishes 
ind  strengthens  the  hody^  nourishes  and  strengthens  each  and  all  of  its 
organs,  and  in  the  very  oest  way  in  which  this  can  possibly  be  done  ? 
[n  our  treatment  of  the  body  we  know  no  heart,  no  Inn^,  no  brain, 
30  liver,  &c.  Ah !  but  we  do  know  a  stomach,  and  we  will  presently 
see  why. 

Now  supposing  we  should  attempt  to  improve  upon  nature,  and  per- 
laps  it  will  sometime  appear  that  such  an  attempt  is  not  an  unheard 
>f  thin^ — supposing,  for  example,  that  we  should  come  to  the  sage 
conclusion  that  the  lungs,  in  a  perfectly  healthy  child,  are  too  small, 
md  that  they  could,  by  our  arts  and  devices,  be  increased  to  double 
their  natural  size  and  strength,  and  we  should  succeed  in  giving  them 
^his  monstrous  and  unnatural  development,  what  would  m  the  conse- 
quence ?  What  would  be  the  consequence  if  this  earth,  the  moon,  or 
)ne  of  the  planets,  whose  motions  are  balanced  with  such  precision 
!hat  their  position  can  be  calculated  for  any  future  period  with  the 
greatest  accuracy,  were,  by  some  extraneous  power,  increased  to 
louble  its  size  and  weight  ?  He  who  is  familiar  with  the  laws  of 
gravity  understands  the  "  harmony  of  the  spheres,"  and  knows  how 
licely  everything  is  adjusted  and  balanced  in  nature's  mechanipm  of 
;he  heavens,  will  easily  understand  that  discord  would  riot  in  utter 
x>nfusion.  Can  we  trespass  on  nature's  province  with  less  certainty 
of  retribution  in  the  microcosm  than  in  the  macrocosm?  No;  it  is 
wtfor  U8  to  meddle  with  the  separate  organs  and  parts  of  the  body ; 
it  is  not  for  ics  to  determine  their  relative  valtie  and  importance.  Our 
ight  is  darkness,  our  wisdom  is  foolishness,  when  we  enter  nature's 
MiQCtnary  and  attempt  to  interfere  with  her  economy.  We  abuse  and 
pervert  oup  faculties,  and  profane  our  reason  by  so  doing.  We  have 
iothing  to  do  with  the  heart,  the  lungs,  or'  any  of  the  other  organs  of 
the  body,  but  to  use  them,  so  far  as  they  are  under  our  voluntary  con- 
trol, as  nature,  or  unfailing  instinct  (when  not  perverted)  prompts,  for 
the  legitimate  purposes  of  the  animal  economy.  Their  nourishment, 
their  development  does  not  belong  to  us^  or  call  for  our  care,  only  as 
theyj  as  one  hody,  call  for  our  care. 
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Yet  there  is  one  organ  in  the  body  whose  moDitions  are  meant  for 
OB,  and  which  may  not  with  impunity  go  unheeded.  We  have  before 
alluded  to  the  stomach.  In  that  are  centred  the  appeals  and  wants 
of  all  parts  of  the  animal  kingdom,  so  far  as  these  relate  to  us  and  call 
for  our  aid.  We  may  then  know  the  stomach  as  a  separate  organ ; 
yet  not  as  an  object  of  special  nourishment  and  culture,  but  as  a  tMs- 
senffer  of  the  wa/rUa  of  the  wJide  body,  as  these  wants  relate  to  our 
voluntary  care,  and  are  dependent  upon  this  care  for  supply.  When 
we  wisely  and  faithfully  provide  for  these  wants,  we  do  all  that  we  can 
do,  and  all  that  we  are  called  upon  to  do,  towards  the  nourishment  of 
the  heart,  the  lungs,  and  the  other  organs ;  and  we  do  this,  not  for  the 
sake  of  these  organs,  but  for  the  sake  of  nourishing  the  body. 

And  so  far  as  growth  depends  on  use  or  exercise — and  we  can  hard- 
ly say  that  it  depends  less  on  this  than  on  nourishment — we  accom- 
plish this  object  not  by  using  or  exercising  the  organs  separately  and 
on  their  own  account,  but  by  using  the  wnole  body  as  one  for  the  pro- 
per ends  of  society — that  is,  as  itself  an  organ  in  a  larger  body.  It  is 
when  we  feed,  use,  and  care  for  the  body  as  stush  an  organ^  as  om 
member  of  a  larger  society  of  parts  and  organs,  that  it  truly  grows 
and  strengthens  in  Us  parts  and  organs. 

But  by  what  means  are  the  heart  and  lungs  nourished  ?  By  the 
blood.  '^'The^blood  is  the  common  seminary  and  cornucopia  from 
which  all  things  are  taken  that  will  give  nourishment  to  the  body.-' 
And  it  is  especially  worthy  of  note  that  the  Limos  abk  noubibhid  bt 
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because  the  organic  substance  of  the  lungs  is,  as  we  have  seen,  identi- 
cally the  same  with  the  substance  of  the  heart.  The  blood  ^oes  into 
them,  as  it  does  to  all  other  parts  of  the  body,  from  the  left  side  of  the 
heart  proper,  for  the  purpose  of  nourishment ;  but  from  the  right  side, 
through  another  set  of  vessels,  for  the  sake  of  purification  and  aera- 
tion— that  is,  it  goes  from  the  left  side,  as  living  blood,  for  the  sake  of 
the  organic  substance  of  the  lungs  themselves  as  well  as  of  other  parts; 
but  from  the  right  side,  as  worn-out  dead  blood,  for  its  own  sake,  that 
it  may,  by  the  office  of  the  lungs,  become  living  blood. 

It  iB  evident,  therefore,  that  when  the  heart  is  nourished,  the  lungs 
are  nourished,  and  only  then.  Let  this  instructive  fact  be  remem- 
bered ;  let  it  sink  deep  into  the  mind ;  let  it  be  cherished  and  pre- 
served with  the  greatest  care. 

But  how  is  the  heart  enabled  to  receive  this  nourishment  ?  Simply 
and  solely  by  performing  ike  use  of  a  heart.  It  then  comes  as  a  free 
gift.  wAjid  how  are  the  lungs  enabled  to  receive  it  \  By  no  other  pos- 
sible means  than  by  ^eTformvng  tlie  use  of  lungs  ;  it  then,  as  it  were, 
spontaneously  flows  into  them,  and  in  the  exact  measure  and  of  the 
precise  qualitv  needed. 

But  when  do  the  heai*t  and  the  lungs  perform  their  respective  uses  \ 
When  the  body  pebfobms  the  uses  of  a  body  ;  and  only  then  in  per- 
fection. For  they  are  as  wheels  within  a  wheel ;  when  it  goes,  they 
go ;  when  it  stands  still,  they  stand  still.  The  body's  orderly  action. 
as  a  hody^  not  only  favors,  but  demands,  the  most  effective  action  of 
bII  its  internal  organs,  and  eadi  -votka  xaoeX.  ^xfeRXX^  ^wd  entirely 
within  itB  own  proper  sphere. 
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But  when  is  the  body  in  orderly  actdoB  or  use  f  When,  tinder  the 
i;ovemment  of  true  mind,  it  is  performing  the  physical  labor  or  exer^ 
51868  of  truly  human  uses ;  as  when  it  is  procuring  and  preparing  food, 
uid  the  means  of  protection,  &c.,  &c. ;  and  is  dischar^ng  the  various 
functions  of  its  relation  in  society.  When  the  body  is  doing  these 
things,  and  the  stomach  is  receiving  and  digesting  food,  the  heart  is 
i^irculating  tie  blood,  the  lun^  are  breathing,  &c. 

Thus,  when  the  body  is  in  tta  proper  tise,  it  is  acting  as  a  body  is  de- 
signed to  act — the  heart  and  lungs,  and  all  the  other  organs,  are  in 
their  proper  uses  also ;  and  are,  as  a  necessary  result,  receiving  all  the 
Qoorishment  of  which  they  are  capable,  or  that  can  be  useful  to  them : 
they  need  and  have  no  special  care  or  nursing.  But  let  it  be  distinct- 
ly remembered  that  two  thinas  are  indispensable  to  nourishment 
Mid  consequent  growth,  namely,  a  nourishing  fluidj  which  is  the 
blood,  and  use  or  orderly  actions  which  alone  can  render  the  organ- 
ism capable  of  receiving  this  fluid. 

But  y)e  cannot  make  the  blood,  therefore  we  cannot  nourish  the  or- 
^nism  of  either  the  heart  or  the  lungs.  Whence  then  is  this  fluid 
derived,  and  how  formed  ?  ^^  The  bl(^  is  an  epitome  of  the  riches 
of  the  whole  world  and  all  its  kingdoms ;"  ^^  it  imbibes  the  treasures 
that  the  atmosphere  carries  in  its  bosom,''  and  this  it  does  through  the 
medium  of  the  lungs,  and  the  insensible  pores  of  the  skin.  All  the 
functions  of  all  the  organs  in  the  chest  and  in  the  abdomen  are  for  the 
sake  of  the  blood.  The  stomach,  the  intestines,  the  liver,  the  kidneys, 
&C.J  and  even  the  heart  and  lungs  themselves  are  for  the  sake  of  form- 
ing, reforming,  purifying,  &c.,  the  blood.  The  grosser  materials,  as 
the  solids  and  liquids,  are  received  into  the  stomach,  and  from  them 
chvle  is  formed  and  conveyed  up  to  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart ; 
it  18  then  mixed  with  an  aerial  chyle,  received  and  digested,  as  it  were, 
through  the  medium  of  the  lungs,  and  becomes  blood.  All  this  is  done 
without  any  voltmtary  effort  or  responsibility  of  our  own.  We  have 
no  direct  control  over  those  organs  that  form  thei  blood.  We  must 
descend  lower  in  the  scale  of  the  animal  economy,  before  we  can  reach 
the  plane  on  which  our  responsibility  commences. 

And  now  that  question  which  most  intimately  interests  us  presents 
itself — ^namely,  what  are  our  duties  in  regard  to  the  means  of  nourish- 
ment ?  We  have  seen  that  we  do  not  perform  the  act  of  nourishment ; 
that  our  voluntary  agency  has  nothing  to  do  in  the  elaboration  of  that 
fluid  from  which  alone  nourishment  is  derived.  We  cannot  even 
comprehend  the  processes  by  which  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  and 
the  gaseous  fluids  received  into  the  lungs,  become  blood.  Yet  we 
have  a  most  responsible  part  to  act.  We  are  responsible  for  the  ma- 
terial which  the  vital  orsans  of  the  body  are  to  convert  into  blood  ;  or  at 
least  for  the  solids  and  the  liquids  which  are  to  form  the  grosser  chyle. 
And,  in  re^rd  to  even  these,  it  is  not  for  us  to  decide  amolutely  what 
they  shall  be.  Nature  is  too  jealous  of  our  reason  to  permit  us  to  say 
what  shall  enter  her  kingdom,  even  in  the  gross  form  of  victuals  and 
drink.  We  are  even,  on  this  plane,  or  should  be,  servants  of  her  un- 
failing (when  unperverted)  instincts.  Nose  and  palate  are  organs  to 
whose  monitio2i8  even  our  reason  must  pay  pto^  ie«^ft^\.\  «S2i^  ^^ 
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dare  not  disregard  their  raggestions.  The  internal  organism,  which 
alone  is  responsible  for  the  nature  and  composition  of  the  current  of 
life,  sends  oat  messengers  and  sentinels  to  be  stationed  at  the  oat^ 

Sites  of  the  kingdom,  which  decide  what  and  how  mocb  shall  pass  to 
e  first  and  lower  storehouse,  the  stomach.  And  these  sentinels  never 
fail,  unless  overpowered  bj  the  perversions  of  arrogant,  .overbearing, 
intrusive,  and  perverted  reason  or  passion.  Season  has  its  sphere, 
bat  it  can  never  take  the  place  of  instinct :  reason  can  be  perverted, 
instinct  never,  but  through  perverted  reason. 

Thus, In  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  our  province  in  the  work 
of  organic  nourishment  and  development,  our  reason  must  be  the  obe- 
dient servant  of  instinct  We  have  no  right  to  obtrude  anjthine  as 
food  upon  the  stomach  that  does  not  pass  the  test  of  both  the  ouac- 
tories  and  the  palate.  And  we  have  no  right  to  force  nature  when 
these  sentinels  say,  ^^  hold,  enough."  But  thia  doei  not  imply  that  %d$ 
ahould  always  let  the  nose  and  ^paiate  ham  their  choice  of  all  those 
artificial  concoctions  that  are  called  food,  &c.  This  would  be  a  dis- 
honorable and  unworthy  surrender,  on  the  part  of  reason,  of  her  In- 
timate rights.  It  requires  both  reason  and  instinct  to  say  what,  and 
how  much,  the  stomach  shall  receive.  But  instinct,  which  is  the  vice- 
gerent and  architect  of  the  internal  organism,  should  be  permitted  to 
say  what  can  and  what  can  not  answer  her  ends  and  purposes  in  the 
animal  economy;  for  instinct  is  the  faithful  and  un perverted  servant 
of  the  Lord  in  organic  development,  and  knows,  consequently,  what  is 
best  for  the  organism :  reason  has  perverted  ends  to  answer. 

But  that  the  main  features  of  the  organic  relations  of  the  heart  and 
lungs  may  be  seen  at  a  single  glance,  they  may  be  briefly  stated  in  the 
following  manner.  The  heart  with  its  vessels,  the  arteries  and  veins, 
constitutes  the  Entire  organic  substance  of  the  body  ;  of  which  substance 
the  lungs  are  only  a  peculiar  modification.  Thus  the  twain  are  one  fleshy 
and  are  therefore  most  intimate  companions ;  this  is  also  shown  bj 
the  numerous  connecting  mediums  or  bonds  of  union  between  the  two 
organs ;  as  also  by  their  common  offipring,  the  blood,  which  acquires 
its  body  in  the  heart,  ^^  its  bloom,  beam,  and  vital  flame"  in  the  lungs. 
Both  organs  are  universally  present  in  the  body  as  co-laborers,  and 
co-regents  over  their  common  kingdom  ;  the  heart,  by  its  circulations, 
the  lungs  by  its  breathings.  Both  acknowledge  a  higher  power,  the 
brain,  which,  by  its  fibres,  is  the  universal  substance  of  each,  and  by 
its  spirit  is  their  life  and  soul.  Thus  both  are  subordinate  or^ns  and 
subordinate  in  a  sense  similar  to  that  in  which  man  is  suborainate  to 
the  Lord.  But  they  are  not  equal  organs ;  yet,  when  one  acts  the 
other  acts  ;  wherever  one  goes  the  other  goes,  and  both  are  equally 
indispensable  and  have  one  and  the  same  common  end  in  the  animal 
economy.  But  still  one  is  the  substance  of  which  the  other  is  the 
form,  they  are  consequently  different  in  their  offices.  The  heart  re- 
ceives the  elements  of  the  corporeal  soul,  the  blood,  ^^  from  visible 
food  taken  from  the  earth's  three  kingdoms  by  the  one  mouth  of  the 
lips ;"  from  ^^  invisible  or  ethereal  aliments,  sucked  in  by  the  innumer- 
able  little  mouths  of  the  skin^"  ^^  choice  dainties  imbibed  from  the 
cdestiBl  auras,  and  the  nectar  oi  \]hA  ^^^t^sex^*^^  %es»£l  ^kcyi^  ^ments 
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through  the  medium  of  the  lungs ;  and  from  the  elaborated  spirit  of 
the  brain,  it  then  compounds  and  mixes  these  substances  into  one 
homogeneous  fluid  which  becomes,  in  the  artery,  as  a  ship  freighted 
with  ^1  those  elements  out  of  which  to  construct  the  living  mechanism 
of  the  body.  For  the  "  blood  is  an  epitome  of  the  riches  of  the  whole 
world  and  all  its  kingdoms,"  and  ^^  the  storehouse  and  seminary  of  all 
that  exist  in  the  body,"  for  "  it  is  all  in  all  in  the  body,"  and  "  whatever 
exists  in  the  body  pre-exists  in  the  blood."  The  lungs  in  turn  receive 
the  whole  of  the  blood,  but  in  a  ^* squalid,  lurid,  and  dark"  state, 
strain,  purify,  and  arterialize  it,  and  send  it  back  to  the  heart  again, 
whence  the  two  organs,  by  their  combined  action,  distribute  it, 
with  its  "  garnered  fulness"  throughout  the  kingdom  of  the  body ;  it 
passes  as  a  richly  freighted  vessel,  m  the  artery,  as  it  were  by  the  door 
of  every  member,  organ,  and  even  the  minutest  part  of  the  body. 
And  let  this  fact  be  remembered,  namely,  the  ^'  blood  is  not  intruded 
on  these  members,"  vital  as  is  the  importance  to  the  whole  kingdom 
that  each  one  should  receive  it  proper  portion,  ^'  but  is  invited^  that 
is,  allured  and  attracted  by  the  members  themselves ;"  each  member, 
organ,  muscle,  &c.,  is  sole  judge  of  what  quality  and  quantity  will 
supply  its  varying  wants,  and  makes  the  selection  accordingly  (and 
we  have  seen  that  the  blood  contains  an  adequate  supply  for  all,  what- 
ever may  be  the  amount  and  nature  of  their  wants).  And  this  is  on 
the  same  plan  and  by  the  same  law  by  which  the  great  mouth  of  the 
body,  and  also  the  innumerable  little  mouths  at  the  extremities  of  the 
"  venous  fibres"  in  the  bibulous  pores  of  the  skin,  make  their  seleo- 
tions  of  food  from  the  outer  world ;  the  former,  from  the  '*  festive 
board,"  the  latter  sipping  in  elemental  dainties  from  the  ^'ethereal  and 
celestial  auras"  in  which  they  are  immersed.  Thus  the  blood  is  the 
material  out  of  which  the  heart,  with  its  system  of  arteiles,  and  aided 
by  the  lungs,  which  as  it  were  open  the  way  and  attend  with  their  as- 
sistance and  advice,  weaves  the  tissues  and  constructs  the  mechanism 
of  the  entire  body,  including  even  the  organic  substance  of  the  lungs 
themselves.  And  thus,  that  which  nourishes  the  blood,  which  is  really 
the  organic  end  for  which  we  eat  and  drink,  nourishes  the  body,  and 
whatever  nourishes  the  body  equally  nourishes  the  heart  and  therefore 
the  lungs. 

From  this  view  of  the  subject  it  is  quit«  plain  which  is,  par  excel- 
lence^  the  physical  man,  the  heart,  its  life  and  organic  substance,  or 
the  lungs,  its  organic  form  ;  and  I  speak  of  both  organs  in  their  most 
extended  form  and  use.  And  it  is  perfectly  evident  also  that  to  nour- 
ish and  develop  any  organ  of  the  body  our  only  course  is  to  nourish 
and  develop  the  body  itself. 

And  now  will  it  be  said  that  we  have  made  no  allusion  to  our  sub- 
ject? Yet  it  has  been  constantly  in  view,  and  never  for  a  moment  out 
of  sight.  Whenever  we  have  spoken  of  the  heart  we  have  meant 
by  inference  or  by  correspondence,  the  will,  and  by  lungs  we  have 
meant  the  understanding.  Will  and  understanding,  the  heart  and 
lungs  of  the  mental  man,  are  on  too  high  a  plane  for  our  dissection  on 
any  other  principle  than  by  analogy  and  correspondence.  Our  winsi 
are  too  feeble  to  carry  us  up  to  it,  and  if  ouce  acxvT^\!l[i^^x^Vk<^i  ^^^SisS^ 
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dare  not  disregard  their  Buggestions.  The  internal  organism,  which 
alone  is  responsible  for  the  nature  and  composition  of  the  current  of 
life,  sends  ont  messengers  and  sentinels  to  be  stationed  at  the  onto 

Sktes  of  the  kingdom,  which  decide  what  and  how  much  shall  pass  to 
e  first  and  lower  storehouse,  the  stomach.  And  these  sentinels  nerer 
fail,  unless  overpowered  bj  the  perversions  of  arrogant,  pverbeariog, 
intrusive,  and  perverted  reason  or  passion.  Season  has  its  sphere, 
but  it  can  never  take  the  place  of  instinct :  reason  can  be  perverted, 
instinct  never,  but  through  perverted  reason. 

Thus,  In  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  our  province  in  the  woik 
of  organic  nourishment  and  development,  our  reason  must  be  the  obe- 
dient servant  of  instinct  We  have  no  right  to  obtrude  anything  as 
food  upon  the  stomach  that  does  not  pass  the  test  of  both  the  olfac- 
tories and  the  palate.  And  we  have  no  right  to  force  nature  when 
these  sentinels  say,  ^^  hold,  enough."  But  this  doe^  not  imply  that  m 
ahofuld  alwaya  let  the  nose  and  ^palate  have  their  choice  of  all  those 
artificial  concoctions  that  are  called  food,  &c.  This  would  be  a  dis- 
honorable and  unworthy  surrender,  on  the  part  of  reason,  of  her  In- 
timate rights.  It  requires  both  reason  and  instinct  to  say  what,  and 
how  much,  the  stomach  shall  receive.  But  instinct,  which  is  the  vice- 
gerent and  architect  of  the  internal  organism,  should  be  permitted  to 
say  what  can  and  what  can  not  answer  her  ends  and  purposes  in  the 
animal  economy;  for  instinct  is  the  faithful  and  unperverted  servant 
of  the  Lord  in  organic  development,  and  knows,  consequently,  what  is 
best  for  the  organism :  reason  has  perverted  ends  to  answer. 

But  that  the  main  features  of  the  organic  relations  of  the  heart  and 
lungs  may  be  seen  at  a  single  glance,  they  may  be  briefly  stated  in  the 
following  manner.  The  heart  with  its  vessels,  the  arteries  and  veins, 
constitutes  the  Entire  organic  substance  of  the  body ;  of  which  substance 
the  lungs  are  only  a  peculiar  modification.  Thus  the  twain  are  one  fleshy 
and  are  therefore  most  intimate  companions ;  this  is  also  shown  by 
the  numerous  connecting  mediums  or  bonds  of  union  between  the  two 
organs  ;  as  also  by  their  common  offipring,  the  blood,  which  acquires 
its  body  in  the  heart,  ^^  its  bloom,  beam,  and  vital  flame"  in  the  lungs. 
Both  organs  are  universally  present  in  the  body  as  co-laborers,  and 
co-regents  over  their  common  kingdom  ;  the  heart,  by  its  circulations, 
the  lungs  by  its  breathings.  Both  acknowledge  a  higher  power,  the 
brain,  which,  by  its  fibres,  is  the  universal  substance  of  each,  and  by 
its  spirit  is  their  life  and  soul.  Thus  both  are  subordinate  organs  and 
subordinate  in  a  sense  similar  to  that  in  which  man  is  suborainate  to 
the  Lord.  But  they  are  not  equal  organs ;  yet,  when  one  acts  the 
other  acts  ;  wherever  one  goes  the  other  goes,  and  both  are  equally 
indispensable  and  have  one  and  the  same  common  end  in  the  animal 
economy.  But  still  one  is  the  substance  of  which  the  other  is  the 
form,  they  are  consequently  different  in  their  offices.  The  heart  re- 
ceives the  elements  of  the  corporeal  soul,  the  blood,  "  from  visible 
food  taken  from  the  earth's  three  kingdoms  by  the  one  mouth  of  the 
lips ;"  from  *'  invisible  or  ethereal  aliments,  sucked  in  by  theinnume^ 
Able  little  mouths  of  the  skin^"  ^'  choice  dainties  imbibed  from  the 
cdestiBl  auras,  and  the  nectar  oi  \]hA  ^^^t^sex^*^^  ^c^tdl  ^Kc^aL  Omenta 
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through  the  medinm  of  the  lungs ;  and  from  the  elaborated  spirit  of 
the  brain,  it  then  compounds  and  mixes  these  substances  into  one 
homogeneous  fluid  which  becomes,  in  the  artery,  as  a  ship  freighted 
with  ^  those  elements  out  of  which  to  construct  the  living  mechanism 
of  the  body.  For  the  "  blood  is  an  epitome  of  the  riches  of  the  whole 
world  and  all  its  kingdoms,"  and  ^'  the  storehouse  and  seminary  of  all 
that  exist  in  the  body,"  for  "  it  is  all  in  all  in  the  body,"  and  "  whatever 
exists  in  the  body  pre-exists  in  the  blood."  The  lungs  in  turn  receive 
the  whole  of  the  blood,  but  in  a  *•  squalid,  lurid,  and  dark"  state, 
strain,  purify,  and  arterialize  it,  and  send  it  back  to  the  heart  again, 
whence  the  two  organs,  by  their  combined  action,  distribute  it, 
with  its  ^^  garnered  fulness"  throughout  the  kingdom  of  the  body ;  it 
passes  as  a  richly  freighted  vessel,  m  the  artery,  as  it  were  by  the  door 
of  every  member,  organ,  and  even  the  minutest  part  of  the  body. 
And  let  this  fact  be  remembered,  namely,  the  ^^  blood  is  not  intruded 
on  these  members,"  vital  as  is  the  importance  to  the  whole  kingdom 
that  each  one  should  receive  it  proper  portion,  ^'  but  is  invited^  that 
is,  allured  and  attracted  by  the  members  themselves ;"  each  member, 
organ,  muscle,  &c.,  is  sole  judge  of  what  quality  and  quantity  will 
supply  its  varying  wants,  and  makes  the  selection  accordingly  (and 
we  have  seen  that  the  blood  contains  an  adequate  supply  for  all,  what- 
ever may  be  the  amount  and  nature  of  their  wants).  And  this  is  on 
the  same  plan  and  by  the  same  law  by  which  the  great  mouth  of  the 
body,  and  also  the  innumerable  little  mouths  at  the  extremities  of  the 
'^  venous  fibres"  in  the  bibulous  pores  of  the  skin,  make  their  seleo- 
tions  of  food  from  the  outer  world ;  the  former,  from  the  '*  festive 
board,"  the  latter  sipping  in  elemental  dainties  from  the  "ethereal  and 
celestial  auras"  in  which  they  are  immei*sed.  Thus  the  blood  is  the 
material  out  of  which  the  heart,  with  its  system  of  arteiles,  and  aided 
b^  the  lungs,  which  as  it  were  open  the  way  and  attend  with  their  as- 
sistance and  advice,  weaves  the  tissues  and  constructs  the  mechanism 
of  the  entire  body,  including  even  the  organic  substance  of  the  lungs 
themselves.  And  thus,  that  which  nourishes  the  blood,  which  is  really 
the  organic  end  for  which  we  eat  and  drink,  nourishes  the  body,  and 
whatever  nourishes  the  body  equally  nourishes  the  heart  and  therefore 
the  lungs. 

From  this  view  of  the  subject  it  is  quite  plain  which  is,  par  excel- 
lenccj  the  physical  man,  the  heart,  its  life  and  organic  substance,  or 
the  lungs,  its  organic  form  ;  and  I  speak  of  both  organs  in  their  most 
extended  form  and  use.  And  it  is  perfectly  evident  also  that  to  nour- 
ish and  develop  any  organ  of  the  body  our  only  course  is  to  nourish 
and  develop  the  body  itself. 

And  now  will  it  be  said  that  we  have  made  no  allusion  to  our  sub- 
ject? Yet  it  has  been  constantly  in  view,  and  never  for  a  moment  out 
of  sight.  Whenever  we  have  spoken  of  the  heart  we  have  meant 
by  inference  or  by  correspondence,  the  will,  and  by  lungs  we  have 
meant  the  understanding.  Will  and  understanding,  the  heart  and 
lungs  of  the  mental  man,  are  on  too  high  a  plane  for  our  dissection  on 
any  other  principle  than  by  analogy  and  correspondence.  Our  winss 
are  too  feeble  to  carry  us  up  to  it,  and  if  ouce  acxvT^\i[i^^x^Vk<^i  ^^^S^ 
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lirobiEiblj  fitil,  like  thoee  of  learns,  and  drop  ns  iMgain  into  the  sea  be- 
neath. We  can  analyze  the  relations  of  will  and  understanding  only 
by  beginning  on  thevr  earthy  the  bodj,  and  ascending,  step  bj  step, 
on  it8  ladder,  which  will  finally  conduct  us  to  the  desired  elevation. 
The  more  fully  we  look  into  the  mechanism  of  the  body,  the  more 
perfectly  shall  we  be  enabled  to  understand  the  nature  and  mechan- 
ism of  mind  and  the  relations  of  its  various  parts  to  each  other,  and 
also  their  relative  importance.  And  it  will  require  no  argument  to 
show  to  "receivers,'^  what  is  abundantly  taueht  in  Uie  Heavenly  Doc- 
trines, that  the  body  corresponds  to  the  mind  in  all  its  mepibm  and 
organs,  and  in  all  the  particulars  of  these ;  that  there  are  heart  and 
lungSf  for  example,  in  the  bodv,  because  there  are  will  and  under- 
standing in  the  mind,  and  so  of  other  omms. 

And  what  can  we  know  about  mind,  if  we  understand  not  and 
do  not  acknowledge  the  science  of  correspondences,  which,  we 
are  taufffat,  is  the  science  of  sciences  f  Just  as  much  as  the  untaught 
boor,  wno  has  never  seen  or  heard  described  the  internal  parts  of  an 
organic  bodv,  knows  of  the  real  nature  of  his  own  physical  structure. 
He  knows  tbait  he  can  see,  hear,  breathe,  sleep,  taste,  act,  &c. ;  and 
quite  a  learned  science,  indeed,  mav  be  made  out  of  these  external 
phenomena ;  but,  after  all,  does  such  a  science  carry  the  mind  up- 
ward above  the  merely  animal  plane  f  Does  it  lay  open  causes  and 
laws  and  principles^  which  are  the  true  fields  for  human  inves^ation, 
which  are  the  true  mndles  of  that  ladder  which,  resting  in  effects  as 
manifested  to  the  senses,  as  its  basis  or  earth,  rises  towards  the  great 
Cause  of  causes  ?  All  that  seems  to  be  at  present  knovm  of  mind, 
out  of  the  New  Church,  is  on  the  low  plane  of  effe^sts^  and  inferences 
and  reasoning|8  from  these.  It  is  the  science  of  correspondence  alone 
that  dissects  mind  and  lays  open  its  inward  mechanism,  and  conse- 
quently reveals  its  true  nature  and  its  destiny  and  modes  and  meam 
of  growth.  It  tolls  us,  in  fact,  what  the  revealed  Word  would  toll  us 
if  we  were  pure  enough  to  understand  its  internal  senses. 

This  science  is  made  known  to  us  in  the  writings  of  Swedenborg. 
It  was  derived  to  his  mind  from  his  vast  experience,  thus  having  its 
foundation  in  effects  or  natural  things ;  it  was  built  up  by  analysis ;  it 
stands  like  a  ladder  with  one  end  planted  upon  the  earth  and  the 
other — even  as  he  left  it — reaching  towards  heaven,  far  above  the  in- 
tellectual vision  of  any  one.  But  every  one  who  would  with  firm 
foot  ascend  that  ladder  and  find  a  secure  resting  place  must,  in  sonu 
sense^  begin  on  the  lowest  rundle,  as  Swedenborg  did.  The  ascent 
cannot  be  made  by  proxy.  Neither  are  we  a  winged  race  to  descend 
as  from  above.  It  was  not  by  inference,  or  gratuitous  revelation,  that 
Swedenborg  discovered  the  science  of  correspondences.  Ho  actually 
climbed  up  to  it,  step  by  step,  planting  his  foot  firmly,'  as  on  a  solid 
rock,  at  every  successive  step.  Beginning  in  the  lowest  ultimntes  of 
nature,  and  with  the  eye  of  a  prophet,  he  opened  his  own  pathway 
upward,  till  he  reached  the  heavens  and  stood  in  the  more  immediate 
presence  of  Him,  who  is  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega,  the  First  and  the 
JuBat,  the  Beginning  and  the  End^  and  whose  omnipresence  he  thns 
oiOBt  cleanly  proved ;  for  hebeg;ojim^<^Omi^(^^'Oti<b^^  End, 
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Euid  traced  Els  constant  and  eternal  presence  through  the  whole 
course.  For  he  saw  God  existing  in  the  soul,  as  the  som  exists  in  the 
sinimal  spirits ;  the  animal  spirits  in  the  blood,  and  the  blood  univer- 
sally in  tne  body.  He,  therefore,  saw  God  as  onrnipresent  in  the  hody^ 
uid  thus  in  the  whole  man.  Swedenbor^  has  left  his  track,  as  it 
iirere,  by  which  he  attained  to  such  high  knowledge,  and  this  must, 
in  some  sense,  be  our  guide  if  we  would  actually  arrive  at  and  see  the 
true  doctrine  and  philosophy  of  mind.  He  more  than  suspected  the 
correspondence  of  the  heart  and  lungs  to  the  will  and  understanding 
before  his  illumination ;  and  after  this,  the  correspondence  was  fully 
revealed  to  him,  because  he  had  the  well-prepared  vessel  to  receive  it. 
[n  fact,  he  received  nothing — none  of  us  reaUy  and  j^ermanently  re- 
ceive any  thing — ^but  into  vessels  prepared  by  previous  knowledge 
3r  experience.  For  there  is  the  same  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  of 
vessel  within  vessel,  of  organs  within  organs,  and  of  soul  within  a  more 
ultimate  soul,  in  our  science  and  in  our  true  phUaaqphiee^  as  in  our  bodiea. 

Thus  it  was  not  a  mere  figment  of  the  imagination,  or  a  figure  of 
speech  when  Swedenborg  used  language  like  the  following :  '^  The 
inll  is  the  man  himself."  "The  wnole  man  is  Aresemblanoe  of  his 
will  and  of  his  understanding  thsnce.  His  soul  itself  is  his  wiU^  the 
proximate  cause,  by  which  the  will  produces  effects,  is  his  understand- 
ing." "  Such  as  tibe  quality  of  man's  vnU  is,  such  is  the  quality  of 
;he  whole  Tncm.^  "  Man  is  man  by  virtue  of  wHZing^  and  not  so  much 
by  virtue  of  knowing  and  understanding,  because  to  know  and  to 
wnderetcMid  fiow  from  hie  wHl^  and  whatever  does  not  flow  from  his 
^11,  he  does  not  desire  to  know  and  understand."  This  is  actually 
founded  in  correspondence.  Swedenborg  spoke  from  actual  experi- 
3nce  when  he  said  these  things,  for  he  had  investigated  and  seen  the 
relations  of  will  and  understanding,  as  heart  and  lungs  on  a  lower 
plane  in  the  scale  of  being.  And  for  the  same  reasons  he  speaks 
3f  the  various  materials  by  which  the  heart  and  lungs  are  nourished, 
Ets  corresponding  to  those  by  which  will  and  understanding  are  nourish- 
3d  and  developed.  There  is  a  correspondence  also  in  uie  processes 
bjr  which  the  one  and  the  other  take  place.  So  that,  in  a  true  des- 
cription of  the  organic  relations  of  the  neart  and  lungs,  we  have  re- 
pealed to  us  the  true  laws  and  principles  that  exist  in  the  organic  re- 
ations  of  will  and  understanding.  We  certainly  have  in  these  laws 
knd  principles  a  safer  and  surer  guide,  in  fact  infinitely  more  so,  to 
he  true  science  of  mind^  than  any  that  exist  in  the  theories  and  phil- 
6ophies  of  the  world. 

If  the  will,  then,  is  the  mind — if  the  will  is  the  real  substance  of 
be  man,  of  which  the  understanding  is  the  form  only,  which  princi- 
pally should  be  the  object  of  our  cnlture  ?  To  nourish  the  will  is  to 
lonrish  the  mind,  and  to  nourish  the  mind  is  to  nourish  both  will  and 
mderstanding.  And  if  the  mind  grows,  both  of  these  organs  or 
acuities  grow ;  for  its  organic  substance — of  which  alone  growth  is 
iredicable — is  t/ieir  organic  substance. 

Most  clearly,  then,  our  end  should  be  the  nourishment  and  develop- 
aent  of  mindj  and  not  of  either  will  or  understanding,  per  se^  on  its 
>wn  account.    And  in  this  view  of  the  subject  it  i&  ec^pili^  ^s^  tl^^txt 
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lou8  to  talk  about  caltivating  the  will,  or  affections,  or  the  understand' 
ing,  as  it  would  be  to  talk  about  cultivating  the  physical  heart  or  lungs. 
It  is  for  us  to  consider  the  organic  VHints  of^  mind^  as  we  do  those  of 
body,  and  to  obey  iheniy  remembering  that  it  is  an  instinctive  principle 
within  mind  as  within  body,  that  makes  the  distribution  and  specific 
appropriations.  But,  in  doing  this,  if  we  act  wisely,  we  shall  recognize 
the  mind  as  composed  of  timl  and  underetanding^  and  the  devehp- 
ment  of  aj^ection  and  thought  as  its  true  mode  of  growth.  We  have 
no  more  nght  to  divide  the  mind  than  we  have  to  divide  the  body  in 
providing  for  its  development.  But  it  is  our  duty  in  providing  the 
means  of  mental  nourishment  and  growth,  always  to  see  that  thoee 
means  have  just  regard  to  both  the  e^ecUon  principle  and  the 
thought  principle  of  the  mind.  That  is  not  true  mental  mod  that  re- 
spects either  the  will  or  the  understanding  exclusively  or  mainly  even, 
but  only  that  which  r^ards  hoth  in  due  proportion,  that  is,  the  whole 
mind  as  one  complex  unit 

Affection  is  predicated  of  will,  and  thought  of  understanding. 
But  can  we  have  ai^fection  without  thought,  or  thought  without  flec- 
tion f  As  well  might  we  expect  to  have  a  heart  without  lungs,  or 
lungs  without  heart.  Affection  without  thought,  is  as  substance 
without  form,  and  thought  without  affection  is  as  form  without  sub- 
stance, both  of  which  are  impossibilities.  Thought  is  grounded  in 
affections  as  the  understanding  is  in  the  will,  the  lungs  in  the  heart, 
or  the  roots  of  a  tree  in  the  soil ;  and  the  connection  is  so  intimate 
that  it  is  impossible  to  remove  one  without  eradicating  the  other  also. 
Take  away  the  organic  form^  which  is  the  luUgs,  the  understanding, 
or  the  thought,  and  vou  at  the  same  time  remove  the  organic  sub- 
stance of  these,  which  is  respectively  the  heart,  the  lungs,  and  affec- 
tion. That  then  which  truly  feeds  or  exercises  thought,  does  so  be- 
cause it  contains  that  substantial  property  that  is  food  for  affection  also, 
or  for  the  will,  which  is  the  same  thing.  All  attempts,  therefore,  to 
feed  and  develop  thought,  or  the  understanding,  by  those  means  which 
are  devoid  of  food  for  affection  or  the  will,  must,  from  necessity,  be  as 
fruitless  as  would  be  an  attempt  to  raise  corn  on  snow-banks  or  ice- 
fields. 

Thoughts  are,  as  it  were,  the  plants  of  the  mind.  They  receive 
their  germinating  warmth  and  nourishment  from  the  will,  or  from  that 
which  has  been  converted  into,  as  it  were,  mental  blood,  in  the  will ; 
but  they  have  their  form  from  the  understanding,  where  they  bud, 
bloom,  and  bear  fruit  au  in  the  air  of  heaven.  To  cultivate  mind  is  to 
cultivate  these  plants,  to  nourish  and  strengthen  the  old  ones,  and  to 
plant  the  seeds  of  snch  new  ones  as  may  be  congenial  to  the  soil ;  to 
plant  others  would  be  as  vain  as  to  plant  apple-trees  in  a  frigid  cli- 
mate ;  if  they  should  receive  a  weak  and  sicJcly  growth  even,  they 
would  never  come  to  a  fruit-bearing  state.  And  what  in  regard  to 
plants  requires  the  cultivator's  care,  the  soil  or  the  atmosphere  \  Does 
he  not  take  care  of  the  soil  and  leave  the  atmosphere,  which  he  can- 
not control,  to  Providence  ?  And  when  he  does  this,  properly  watch- 
ing  the  seasons,  the  state  of  the  soil,  as  to  temperature,  moisture,  &c., 
is  ne  disappointed  in  hia  ex^eci^XiotA  ot  itw\\.\    B^t  if  instead  of 
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being  satisfied  .with  doing  these  thin^,  namely,  sowing  the  seeds  of 
congenial  plants  in  properly  adapted  soil,  at  a  fit  season,  &c.,  trusting 
nature  for  the  rest,  he  should  attempt  to  farce  nature,  partially 
uncovering  the j^errainatin^  seeds,  that  they  might  sooner  come  to  the 
light  of  day,  officiously  and  rudely  picking  open  the  swelling  buds, 
and  doing  other  similar  acts  of  interference,  bow  wofully  he  must,  and 
justly  too,  be  disappointed  in  the  time  of  harvest. 

And  education,  by  regarding  and  treating  the  understanding  as  the 
mind,  is  just  as  obtrusively  and  foolishly  encroaching  upon  Uie  true 
province  of  nature.  Regardless  of  the  affections,  or  leaving  the  will 
to  take  care  of  itself,  it  attempts  to  form  fruit-bearing  plants  in  the 
understanding  alone,  consequently  without  roots,  and  without  those 
means  of  nourishment  which  nature  designed  that  they  should  have, 
rhis  great  leading  doctrine  of  education  which  aims  to  make  the  most 
of  the  understandmg,  as  if  it  were  the  principal  part  of  the  mind,  has 
its  parallel  in  religion,  in  the  "  glorious  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith  alone." 

But  we  ask  for  an  education  in  the  New  Church  based  on  the  loiU 
as  the  mind.  And  such  an  education  belongs  to  the  New  Church. 
No  other  can  be  the  true  servant  and  handmaid  of  her  religion.  We 
ask  for  an  education  that  shall  acknowledge  the  mind  as  an  organic 
ftructure^  and  consequently  as  subject  to  the  laws  of  organic  growthj 
and  whose  end  shall  therefore  be  to  provide  for  the  orgwnic  wants  of 
oiind ;  an  education  which,  when  it  prepares  mental  food  for  the 
frouDg,  will  do  so  with  the  understanding  that,  to  be  foodj  it  must  be 
japaile  of  being  elaborated  into  mental  chyle^  remembering  also  that 
^is  chyle  must^r^^  enter  into  the  mental  hewrt  (not  the  lungs),  must 
pass  thence  into  the  mental  lungs  and  return  to  the  heart,  before,  as  men- 
tal blood,  it  can  become  fit  material  for  constructing  the  mental  tissues, 
and  thus  for  nourishing  and  strengthening  the  mental  organism.  For, 
if  the  analogies  and  correspondences  of  the  body  show  anything,  they 
(how  most  clearly  that  the  understanding  is  fed  and  developed  solely 
hrough  that  indirect  process  which  feeds  and  developes  the  will,  which 
B  the  organic  substance  of  the  understanding.  For  although  all  the 
blood  of  the  body  passes  through  the  lungs,  before,  in  fact,  it  becomes 
perfect  living  blood,  it  does  not  nourieh  me  hmge  tUl  it  hoe  rekmied 
^  the  heart  again^  and  is  then  distributed  as  nourishing  vital  fiuid, 
through  another  system  of  vessels,  to  the  lungs  in  common  with  the 
rest  of  the  body.  Thus  the  lungs  are  dependent  upon  the  heart  for 
their  nourishment.    True  education  sees  and  acts  upon  this  fbin- 

^IPLB. 

But  how  is  it  in  regard  to  the  action  or  %b8e  of  the  lungs,  which  is 
he  other  essential  to  growth  or  development.  Can  the  mental  lungs 
let  but  from  and  in  accord  with  the  mental  heart,  and  because  it  acts? 
s  there  not  a  fixed  organic  relation  between  these  two  faculties  in  this 
espect  also?  Does  not  thought  cease  when  the  meiai9i!L puLee  ceases  ? 
s  it  possible  then  to  conceive  of  using  or  feeding  either  the  mental 
eart  or  the  mental  lungs  otherwise  than  b^  feeing  and  using  the 
tindf  Trvs  edtu:ation  therefore  furnishes  m  proper  adaptation  all 
he  means  of  mental  nowrishment  and  mental  actum ;  >i!si^\SL<^»si%^^ 
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feediDg  and  using  mind  acoarding  to  its  organie  etrueture  and  2at0«, 
and  tboB  with  hmnan  ends,  for  haman  porpoees,  and  in  a  human  way. 

If  these  views  are  correct,  mental  date  must  be  r^arded  as  of  in- 
finitely more  importance  than  mental  acquisition — ^true  acquisition  18 
a  result  of  state.  The  question  in  regard  to  our  children  then  should 
be,  not  how  much  are  they  learning;  this  is  of  secondary  importance, 
and  should  be  regarded  as  a  consequence  rather  than  as  an  end ;  bat 
are  they  constantly  in  the  heet  j^oasSble  etate^  so  fiir  as  that  state  de- 
pends upon  those  means  of  nourishment  and  orderly  action  for  which 
%oe  are  responsible  i  For  when  they  are  in  this  state— which  is  ooe 
fiu*  from  idle  inaction,  is  one,  indeed,  of  the  best  degree  of  healthful 
action — all  the  present  condiUons  and  vMnts  of  fMnd  are  answered, 
and  mind  is  in  the  best  state  of  preparation  for  its  future,  whatever  it 
mav  be,  and  for  its  place  in  the  grand  man,  wherever  that  may  be ;  is, 
in  iaot,  in  the  best  and  most  rapid  manner  possible,  growing  into  iU 
manhood  and  preparing  for  its  angelic  state  of  being. 

In  conclusion,  our  subject  teaches  us  that  mtn£— not  the  under- 
standing, not  the  will  even,  not  the  thought  nor  the  affections,  sepa- 
rately— ^is  the  true  object  of  education ;  but  that  the  means  of  educa- 
tion, if  they  are  true  means,  relate  to  both  will  and  understanding; 
that  is,  they  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  nourish  and  eooercise  these  facnl- 
ties  in  due  proportion  and  according  to  their  true  relation  to  each 
other.  It  teacnes,  moreover,  that  the  true  end  of  education  is  the 
growth  of  mind  ;  and  that  growth  is  the  result  of  two  things,  namdj, 
nourishment  and  orderly  acHon  or  uses;  tad  th^t,  consequently,  it  is 
our  duty,  first  of  all,  to  furnish  the  proper  means  of  these  things; 
that,  in  fact,  these  means  are  an  imperative  necessity,  and  must 
first  be  attended  to,  whatever  may,  in  other  respects,  be  the  apparent 
sacrifice.  It  teaches,  also,  that  we  are  to  judge  as  to  the  character  of 
these  means,  not  by  what  an  imagined  future  demands,  not  exclusive- 
ly or  mainly  even  by  our  own  tastes,  and  wants,  and  capacities,  for 
thus  judging  we  judge  most  unwisely,  but  by  effects^  and  by  the  mental 
staJtes  induced.  And  thus  it  teaches  that  stoite^  before  acquisition  or 
qualification,  should  be  our  end  and  guide ;  we  do  not  mean  that  the 
latter  are  to  be  sacrificed  or  to  go  unheeded,  but  that  they  should  be 
secondary  rather  than  primary  in  end ;  that  they  should  follow  as 
conseauents  rather  than  have  a  leading  influence.  For  by  a  beautiful 
Proviaence,  those  means  which  are  adapted  to  secure  the  best  staU% 
are  precisely  the  means  best  adapted  for  promoting  every  other  proper 
and  desirable  end  in  education ;  for  nothmg  can  be  truly  and  efiecto- 
ally  secured  by  the  mind,  except  in  proportion  to  its  good  and  heaUhy 
states. 

Let  the  question  come .  home,  then,  to  our  own  minds,  and  let  it 
daily  and  hourly  come,  Are  our  children's  minds  in  that  healthy  state 
of  nourishment  and  action,  and  consequent  growth,  which  the  true 
means  of  education,  and  only  these  means,  are  calculated  to  induce 
and  promote  2  Sta/te  is  a  thing  of  to-day,  its  consequences  are  for  to- 
morrow and  forever.  The  question  is,  then,  are  the  means,  namelj, 
the  lesBons^  the  mental  exercises,  the  instructions,  &c.,  &c.,  which  onr 
cbildreix  receive)  both  at  liom^  audi  ^\.  v:^q^\^  %wsh.  as  to  give  their 


mind  that  nourishment,  and  to  indnoe  that  kind  of  mental 
which  prodnce  the  beet  poeaible  present  state  of  health  a&d 
I !  If  so,  all  is  well,  their  present  is  well,  and  their  future  is 
t  least,  so  far  as  these  depend  upon  us.  But  if  their  minds  are 
die  enga^d  in  their  school,  or  in  their  home  duties  and  exercises, 
state  which  is  induced  only  br  properly  adapted  means  (^  nour- 
it  and  action,  all  is  not  well  either  for  tonlay  or  for  to-monow ;  and 
true,  however  apparently  learned  they  are  becoming,  however 
ay  are  ^^  getting  along  in  uieir  studies,"  however  much  Knowledge, 
3r  many  desiraDle  qualifications  thev  are  seemingly  treasuring  up 
future ;  na^,  however  well  saHsfiea  thcnr  themsdves  may  appear 
say  unhesitatingly,  all  is  not  wdl ;  and  the  sacrifices  which  they 
sJ^ing,  or  rather  suffering  (for  it  is  our  fimlt),  is  an  irreparable 
>wever  great  may  be  the  apparent  gain.  We  would  say,  tb«[i, 
» let  MIND,  its  truefyxiure,  its  real  wants  for  the  means  of  nourish- 
>f  action,  and  consequently  of  health  and  growth,  be  the  haris  of 
educational  theories  and  practices — ^rather  than  acquisition  and 
^tion — and  we  shall  have  a  JST&w  OhureA  education;  and  Ais 
I  an  education  that  aims,  each  day^  at  the  development  of  the 
it  possible  amount  of  gmmne  humanity j  and  this  oy  means  so 
lapted  as  to  promote  the  best  degree  of  acquisition  and  qualiflca- 
;  tne  same  time  that  they  secure  the  most  favorable  stale  of  feme 
iment,  action,  and  growth  of— not  understanding  and  wiU^  but 
and  understanding  united-  and  inseparaUe,  as  fonning  owb 

£.  A.  B. 


ARTICLB  n. 

B  KATUBE  OF  EYXK^-^REYIXrW  OF  MB.  JAMES'  LBTTm  TO 
HEY.  EDWABD  BEBOHSB,  DJ). 

No.  IV. 

{ConduMfnmp.  327.) 

1  scarcely  possible,  by  a  general  characterizsation,  to  do  striet 
to  Mr.  James'  work.  There  is  such  a  strange  mixture  of  the 
idnbitable  tnith  with  the  most  glaring  paralogisms — such  a  har- 
of  statement  on  one  point,  that  is  virtually  countervailed  by 
quallv  positive  assertion  put  forth  on  another — ^that  we  are  con- 
Y  helo  m  check  in  the  pronunciation  of  a  judgment  on  the  book 
rhole.  As  a  general  iact,  we  recognize  a  tendency  to  push  a 
inwards  till  it  has  ver^red  into  the  domain  of  falsity.  His  logical 
9  are  lofty  and  massive,  but  they  lean,  like  the  fiimous  tower 
SL  They  seem  to  topple  when  contempli^ ;  and  we  are  in* 
rely  prompted  to  ffet  away  Jram  tmcbr^f^d&n^^iS^  ^aM^\S^86^ 
yuL  80 
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and  saying  to  onraelves,  ^^  What  a  pitj  that  Biich  a  splendid  and  im- 
posing structure  did  not  stand  erect  in  pyramidal  grandeur  and  firm- 
ness r 

The  grand  defect  in  Mr.  James'  work,  now  under  consideration,  is 
its  urging  the  truth  of  man's  dependent  life  into  the  virtual  ignoring 
of  a  proprium,  and  affirming  his  non-ori^ination  of  evil  precisely  in  the 
same  sense  in  which  he  holds  his  non-origination  of  gocld.  According 
to  Mr.  J.  all  good  is  from  heaven,  and  alTevll  from  hell.  C!onseqaent- 
Iv,  as  man  is  to  take  no  merit  for  the  one,  so  he  is  to  take  no  blame  for 
the  other.  True  indeed  it  is,  that  now,  under  the  evangel  ico-legal 
state  in  which  he  is  placed — a  state  in  which  conscience  is  developed, 
and  judgment  is  formed  according  to  it — he  thinks  himself  guilty ;  jet 
it  is  an  apparent  rather  than  a  real  truth,  and  under  the  prompting  of 
a  higher  perception,  he  would  at  once  acquit  himself  by  referring  it  to 
its  genuine  diaoolical  source.  As  this  is  somewhat  of  a  grave  intima- 
tion, we  can  justify  it  only  by  adducing  the  evidence  contained  in  the 
course  of  reasoning  adopted  in  the  latter  half  of  the  volume.  The 
thorough  perusal  of  the  work  has  satisfied  us  that  Mr.  J.,  in  writing  it, 
had  an  eye  as  much  to  the  confutation  of  various  popular  errors  in 
theology,  as  to  those  of  Dr.  Beecber's  ^^  Conflict"  in  particular.  These 
errors  he  would  cluster  together  in  one  parcel,  and  label  them 
"moralism" — a  term  which  seems  to  emboay,  to  his  apprehension, 
every  thing  that  is  false,  foul,  and  odious  in  faith  and  character.  The 
very  thou^t  of  an  humble,  upright,  devout  man,  seeking  to  frame  his 
life  according  to  the  Divine  precepts,  seems  immediately  to  conjare 
up  to  his  mental  vision  the  image  of  a  proud,  boasting,  6elf<;omplacent 
Pharisee,  from  whose  ideal  contact  he  shrinks  with  a  convulsive  shud- 
der. He  evidently  deems  it  impossible  that  such  a  character  can  exist 
without  arrogantly  challenging  the  special  regard  of  his  Maker  on  the 
ground  of  merit. 

From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  book,  Mr.  J.'s  grand  object  is 
to  break  down  the  principle  of  self-hood  in  man,  and  thus  reduce  him 
to  a  condition  of  irresponsible  passivity.  Building  upon  the  indisput- 
able fact  that  man  is  not  life,  but  an  organ  of  life,  he  constructs  a 
theory  which  effectually  ignores  the  proprium  with  which  he  is  gifted 
by  the  Creator,  and  bv  which  he  acts  morally,  as  of  himself.  We  are 
well  aware  that  Mr.  J.  denies  in  words,  by  anticipation,  the  justice  of 
such  a  charge.  "  Nothing  can  be  easier  for  thoughtless  people  than  to 
charge  me  with  endeavoring  to  weaken  the  force  of  moral  obligation, 
and  80  forth.  I  hope  I  shall  be  amply  able  to  satisfy  all  reasonable 
scruples  on  this  head  before  I  have  done."  It  is  not  "  thoughtless," 
but  thouahtfuL  people  who  bring  this  charge,  for  the  drift  is  by  no 
means  obvious  to  a  casual  perusal ;  but  to  those  who  discern  it,  it  will 
be  impossible  for  Mr.  J.  to  satisfy  the  scruples  which  his  reasoning 
creates.  His  argument  sweeps  from  under  the  creature  the  very  basis 
on  which  alone  moral  responsibility  can  stand ;  and  a  thousand  verbal 
declarations  to  the  contrary  avail  nothing.  We  question  if  a  doctrine 
of  mere  unmitigated  fatalism  was  ever  propounded  to  the  world.  The 
admixture  of  a  certain  degree  of  tvwthmaliea  it  all  the  more  pernicious 
in  its  operation.    He  baa  mdo^d  oa^a^^di  \/c>  iQT\KS:j  \&&  ^^2f»s;k^iMi  by 
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addncing  the  anthoritj  of  Swedenborg  in  a  series  of  paragraphs  appaiv 
ently  germane  to  bis  scope;  but  he  is  careful  to  give  no  references, 
and  sajfa,  moreover,  that  they  are  ^^  in  some  instances  sh'ghtly  para- 
phrased," which  we  can  easily  believe,  ior  we  have  taxed  our  recollec- 
tion and  our  researches  in  vain  to  find  the  passages  cited.  Something 
akin  to  them  roav  probably  be  met  with,  but  the  diction  shows  una- 
Quivocally  that  great  liberties  have  been  taken  with  the  langna^ 
Swedenborg  never  allows  the  reader  to  lose  sight  of  that  quaH  sdf- 
hood,  of  which  he  predicates  responsibility,  but  which  Mr.  J .  is  perpe- 
tually prone  to  pass  mb  sUentio.  It  would  seem  impossible  for  him  to 
admit  that  man  could  act  as  of  himself,  without,  at  the  same  time,  pre- 
ferring a  preposterous  claim  of  merit.  It  is  here  that  he  locates^  so  to 
speak,  the  precise  seat  of  spiritual  evil.  ^^  It  lies  in  the  pride  of  moral- 
ism,  or  the  conceit  of  one's  moral  endowments,  those  endowments 
in  which  a  man  feels  that  he  has  an  absolute  or  independent  self  hood, 
and  lead  him,  therefore,  to  make  much  of  the  differences  between  him- 
self and  other  men.  This  is  original  sin,  the  great  parental  fount  and 
origin  of  all  the  evils  that  desolate  humanity.  Here  lies  that  great 
mother-fallacy,  at  whose  exuberant  paps  clin^  and  feed  all  the  minor 
fallacies  of  the  Universe.  The  sentiment  ot  independent  self-hood : 
the  conviction  of  being  the  source  of  one's  own  good  and  evil :  such  is 
the  sole  ground  of  ever^  evil  known  to  the  spiritual  universe."  This 
would  be  well  enough  if  the  counterpart  were  presented  ;  bnt  so  far 
from  this,  he  would  fain  do  away  with  every  memento  of  Aproprinm 
on  tlie  part  of  man,  and,  accordingly,  conscience  is  first  cashiered. 
^^  Conscience  is  the  badge  of  a  fallen  nature.  It  is  only  after  we  had 
eaten  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  that  its  voice  is  heard 
investing  us  with  responsibility.  He  who  feels  himself  responsible  for 
the  good  and  evil  which  proceed  from  him,  or  feds  a  prcy^erty  in  them, 
must  have  previously  forgotten  that  all  his  life  is  from  God,  and  have 
come  to  find  it  in  himself."  What  is  clearer  from  this  than  that,  prior 
to  the  fall,  man,  according  to  Mr.  J.,  was  not  responsible,  inasmuch  a§ 
his  life  was  not  self-derived  ? 

In  close  connection  with  this  stands  Mr.  J.'s  view  of  the  law.  *^  The 
law  was  never  designed  to  give  a  knowledge  of  righteousness,  but  only 
a  knowledge  of  sin,  that  every  mouth  might  be  stopped,  and  all  tbs 
woBLD  BECOME  GUiLTT  bcfore  Grod.  Siu  existed  before  the  law,  though 
of  course  no  ground  for  imputing  it  could  exist  until  the  law  had  beeu 
given.  .  .  .  Although,  therefore,  all  men  alike  were  sinners  before 
toe  giving  of  the  law,  they  were  decui  in  sin,  or  unconscious  of  their 
forlorn  condition,  and  the  law  supervened,  according  to  the  apoetle, 
only  to  quicken  or  vivify  this  condition,  only  to  make  it  a  state  ofUv' 
ina  or  conscuma  death.  Without  the  law  man  must,  in  the  nature  of 
tbinffs,  have  remained  for  ever  incapable,  accordingly,  of  appreciating 
the  divine  deliverance."  This  fact  thus  viewed,  is  made,  liKe  every- 
thing else,  to  tell  upon  the  hated  claim  of  merit.  ''It  (the  law)  was 
never  intended  from  the  first  to  establish  any  difference  between  men, 
or  promote  the  pride  of  a  personal  righteousness^  Wt  CM*!.xX^>i«i^T^ 
verse;  thia  is,  to  abut  up  all  alike,  good  and  eV\V^xi\*  ^^^l  ^as&RK^ 
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xigliteoQS  and  imrighteoii0,  under  sin,  thftfc  the  infinite  drrinerij^tecNB- 
new,  or  that  which  comes  by  the  fiuth  of  Ohristy  might  be  npon  all 
without  difttinctira.'' 

The  Amotion  of  the  law,  then,  according  to  Mr.  J.,  is  not  a  ministrj 
of  ririiteonsneM  or  peace  or  jnetification— it  ia  not  proposed  as  a 
remedy  fior  the  moral  malady  nnder  which  we  all  labor ;  but  rather  a 
teetification  to  the  intrinsic  incnrability  of  the  disease.  It  is  totally 
and  exdnsiTely  a  merdfiil  ministry  of  wratb,  for  the  pnrpoee  of  arous- 
ing those  who  were  sleeping  the  sleep  of  death  in  sin,  and  urging  them 
to  flee  to  the  great  Gospel  refuge.  But  let  every  one  beware  how  he 
aims  to  order  nis  life  according  to  the  precepts  of  the  law,  for  this  will 
assuredly  convict  him  of  being  no  better  than  a  self-giatulating,  hypo- 
critical legalist.  All  that  he  save,  therefore,  under  uiis  head,  has  for 
its  scope  to  deepen  our  sense  of  man's  utter  pawerle98ne$8  in  himself 
-either  to  good  ot  to  evil,  which  of  course  goes  to  discharge  him  still 
more  effectively  from  all  real  responsibility. 

And  so  alfo  of  the  gospd.  litis  has  become,  in  the  hands  of  its 
teachers,  a  mere  ^^evanselic  antinomy,''  b^  practically  converting 
Christ  into  a  subtler,  anc^  therefore,  a  deadlier  lawgiver  than  Mosea, 
whom  he  superseded.  The  gospel  itself  has  been  transformed  into  a 
mere  qnrihuilleffaUsm;  andas  moralHv  under  the  old  economy  was  the 
authentic  passport  to  grace,  so  ib  piety  the  potent  incantation  under  the 
-  new.  The  conscientious  Jew  and  the  devout  Ohristian  are  both  legst 
ists,  only  the  modem  legalist  is  the  most  abhorrible  of  the  two,  because 
he  maJces  Ohrist  a  mere  nanderer  to  human  pride,  thus  perverting  to  the 
unhallowed  ends  of  self-nood  the  crowninff  demonstration  of  heaven's 
love.  Accordingly,  he  shuts  the  door  of  hope  both  on  the  side  of  the 
law  and  of  the  gospel  against  the  sinner,  while  every  nascent  aspiration 
for  a  higher  life  is  nipped  in  the  bud  by  the  stem  declaration,  that 
<^the  man  whose  hope  of  heaven  is  deliberately  poised,  not  upon  the 
sheer  and  mere  mercy  of  God,  but  upon  the  conviction  of  his  being  in 
himself  a  better  man,  either  inwardly  or  outwardly,  than  Jadas  uca- 
riot,  Benedict  Arnold,  or  Cesar  Bor^a,  is  in  full  though  unoonscioos 
sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  the  devu'' — a  sentence  which,  in  another 
connection,  might  be  interpreted  consistentlv  with  tmth,  but  which, 
in  Mr.  J.'s  delineations,  portrays  simply  the  character  of  one  who  aims, 
by  renouncing  his  evils,  to  lay  hold  of  the  hope  of  eternal  life.  The 
sentence,  theretbre,  is  the  height  of  injustice,  for  there  is  nothing  in 
the  nature  of  the  case  which  enforces  the  inference  that  such  a  man 
professes  by  such  a  course  to  be  better  in  himself  than  other  men. 
Why  this  perpetual  charge  of  corrupt  and  despicable  motives,  when 
one  is  simply  endeavoring  to  compass  hie  own  reformation  as  an  indis- 
pensable requisite  to  securing  the  boon  of  salvation  ? 

But  the  next  step  in  the  process  by  which  Mr.  J.  essays  to  substan- 
tiate his  Uieory  of  human  inertia  in  all  that  pertains  to  spiritual  things, 
is  so  to  construct  the  doctrine  of  redemption,  as  to  make  it  a  grand, 
sweeping,  and  unconditional  deliverance  of  all  men,  without  ezcep 
tfon,  6rom  the  effects  of  the  Ml.    Oiv  this  head  take  the  foUowing 
pVBgnpbB  as  ezpoeitory  ofMx.  S^^VdAs^v— 
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^  The  Gliristlaii  troth  means  neither  more  nor  ton  than  the  bmtoration  ov  jjr 
SHTiRKLT  UKITABT  BBLATiON  BKTWEXK  OoD  AND  MAN ;  msans  neither  more  nor  lete  than 
the  abrogatum  of  that  diitance  or  teparation  betvfeen  them,  which  the  Fall  exproBBOa,  aai 
which  conscience  or  the  Law  only  witnesses  or  avonches ;  and  the  consequM  wntmjmki 
it^kfw  of  the  Divine  lone  and  benediction  to  every  one  without  diitinction,  good  ana  emif 
saint  and  simner,  who  is  willing  to  receive  it"— P.  182-3. 

**  Henceforth,  then,  so  ftr  as  God  Himself  is  concerned,  all  men  areinlikepropinonity 
to  Him.  He  stands,  and  for  ev^  will  stand,  as  tenderly  related  to  the  lowest  devil  m 
hdl  as  to  the  most  seraphic  angel  in  heaven ;  and  to  compassionate  the  devU,  theretoe, 
ander  the  impression  that  he  is  at  all  prejudiced  at  the  Divine  hand,  is  to  do  a  flacptiat 
outrage  to  the  truth  of  Divine  Natural  Humanity."— P.  185. 

'*  The  goq>el  tells  ns  of  a  work  of  Christ  in  which  all  men  are  alike  interested, 
whether  V^  believe  it  or  not,  a  great  work  of  redemption  by  which  universal  man 
18  rdeased  from  q)iritual  death,  the  death  which  he  incurs  in  Adam  or  by  natural  Id- 
heritanoe,  and  again  put  in  the  freest  and  fullest  contact  with  the  Spirit  of  Qod."— 
P.  187. 

"  The  apostles  perceived  it  to  be  in  truth  thb  vxkt  powkb  of  Qod  to  salvation. 
ThQT  did  not  go  forward  like  our  preachers,  to  tall  men  of  a  certain  mer^  held  forth 
in  Christ,  provided  they  will  do  something,  much  or  little,  to  entitle  themselves  to  it. 
Th^  told  them  or  a  stupendous  mbbot  alubadt  aocx)kpu8hbd,  in  their  deUverance 
from  the  spiritual  death  which  they  were  subject  to  by  nature,  of  a  mercy  therefore 
which  could  never  be  undone  to  all  eternity,  and  they  tiesought  them  bt  this  mxbot 
sxoLusivsLT  to  prescut  themselves  a  living  and  loving  sacrifice  to  GM."-— P.  194>5. 

I  **  Now  by  the  work  of  Christ  the  Spirit  of  God  is  freely  given  to  all  men,  and  no 
possibto  obstacle  either  inward  or  outward  exists  to  the  intensest  possible  spiritual  oon- 
junction  with  God  on  the  part  of  any  human  being,  who  honestly  asfures  to  such  con* 
junction."— P.  195. 

Such  being  Mr.  J.'s  view  of  the  nature  of  redemption,  he  waxen 
well  nigh  irately  earnest  against  every  attempt  to  annex  conditions  to 
this  gratuitous  mercy,  or  to  build  upon  it  any  sort  of  a  plea  of  merit^ 
or  to  extract  from  it  the  least  measure  of  pabulum  which  shall  go  to 
feed  the  self-righteous  appetences  of  the  aspirant  to  its  blessings. 

«He  who  supposes  himself  bound  to  acquire  a  title  to  the  Divine  fbvor,  and  for  this 
purpose  counts  upon  his  moral  or  religious  character,  only  proves  that  be  is  still  nnhh 
stmcted  in  the  gospel  of  Christ,  or  incredulous  of  the  mercv  recorded  there.  He  has 
not  only  never  heard  of  that  mat  spiritual  lapse  of  man,  wmch  is  nsoally  denominated 
the  Fall,  being  overcome  in  the  redemption  erocted  by  Christ,  and  of  man's  consequent 
restoration  to  the  Divine  image  and  &vor,  but  he  also  evidently  discredits  the  very  ex* 
istenoe  of  the  FaH''— P.  176-7. 

**  Upon  these  data  1  simply  say  that  the  former  class  of  persons,  do  not  by  thdr  obe- 
dience acquire  any  merit  in  uie  Divine  sight  over  the  opposite  dass,  since  both  dasssi 
alike  have  been  already  placed  by  the  work  of  Christ  in  a  peribotly  unitary  relation  to 
Ood,  and  are  hence  exempted  from  every  obligation  but  that  of  gratitude  and  Umng 
devotion."— P.  176. 

*<  Every  man  who  supposes  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  to  be  purchased  by  any  thing  ke 
can  do  in  the  way  of  moral  or  religious  obedience,  afifronts  tne  inmost  spirit  of  the  law, 
no  less  than  the  palpable  face  of  the  ^oepel.  The  spirit  of  the  law  is  a  s^nrit  of  lore 
to  €lod  and  love  to  man,  and  this  spint  is  not  to  be  acquired  by  anv  amount  of  obefi* 
ence  and  sacrifice  with  a  view  to  obtain  it,  but  purely  by  the  fi^  gut  of  God  tfaroarii 
the  redemption  efibcted  by  Christ.  No  frincy  can  be  so  puerile,  thmfore,  as  that  whioh 
leads  us  to  think  that  we  are  going  by  our  moral  or  ecdesiastioal  or  other  observances 
of  any  sort,  to  induce  a  more  clement  regard  upon  God  towards  us,  than  that  whidi  he 
exhibits  towards  all  mankind.  It  is  a  ikncy  which  we  may  tolerate  in  our  chOdreiLlbr 
tlieir  ndnds  are  still  nndevikyped  and  carnal,  and  thdrtaate  qlditnal  iatetaBn% 


fiqiiircianide  tsd  erode  enToiope  or  Inisk,  to  protect  Hin  oontaet  idtli  tlievorid.' 
But  fixr  OS  matorer  folk,  for  lu  wIk>  call  oaraelTet  tlie  church  of  Ofanit  on  earth,  m 
«boald  be  ashamed  so  to  miaconodve  the  hcta  of  history  and  stidtiiy  both  law  and 
geqid."— P.  179^0. 

^Therdgniiiff  ecctoiasticiBmiDisappreheDdB  an  ihiB.  Itha^iwt  the  aKghteatidea 
of  Ohristiaiiity  holding  forth  an  abioitUe  bleedng  to  man  on  the  part  of  Ood,  or  a  Men- 
ioff  quite  irreq)ecti?e  of  his  own  aetiTity,  bat  only  a  contingent  one,  or  a  bkHing  ooo> 
j^ooed  npon  the  fidth  of  the  worshipper.  It  does  not  new  the  fl;oqiel  as  impcfftioa 
that  now  by  the  redemption  eflfected  m  Christ,  nniversal  man  is  retsaaed  horn  qriritnal 
dsath,  the  death  he  incurs  in  Adam  or  by  natural  generation,  and  again  pat  in  the 
freest  and  fbllest  contact  with  the  Spirit  of  Gpd.  IX  views  it  as  importing  merdy  a 
prospective  releaae  from  death,  and  prospective  reconciliation  with  Goo,  for  certain  po^ 
noa  who  shall  perform  a  certain  work  of  fidth  toward  Ohriat  And  henee  if  yon  resd 
flie  didactic  performances  of  our  leading  ecclesiastical  teadiers,  yon  wQI  find  extremely 
Bttle  stress  laid  on  Christ's  work,  compared  with  the  importance  attributed  to  theappro> 
prbting  act  of  fldth,  and  the  various  pious  exerdses,  by  which  the  bdiever  reaUns  the 
advantages  of  that  work."— P.  1934. 

M  But  the  gospel  itself  is  freely  ofibred  to  all  the  world,  and  can  be  understood  as  wdl 
1^  one  man  as  another.  It  was  designed  to  be  preadied  every  where,  in  heaven  and  in 
•heU  aUke,  without  stint  as  to  its  merdfol  contents ;  and  the  preacher  who  darea  to  m- 

aMO  the  sHgfatest  prdiminary  oradition  for  its  reception,  proves  himsdf  jprofoundtj 
telligent,  and  therefore  profoundly  unfit  to  minister  in  ^vine  things."—-!'.  196-7. 

^The  gospel  was  triad  tidings  to  all  mankind,  thonrii  of  course  it  is  only  the  sf^ritii- 
ally  upright  who  wiu  care  for  them.  It  was  the  prodamation  of  a  great  and  eteml 
reoBuption  effected  by  God  for  all  mankind  from  the  power  of  Evil,  or  Satan,  ao  tint 
hencaorth  any  one  that  pleased,  the  lowest  devil  in  hdl,  aa  well  aa  Uie  highest  angel  is 
heaven,  might  realiae  the  folness  of  the  Divine  help,  and  go  on  if  he  plesSed  to  the  on- 
interruptea  enjoyment  of  eternal  liib.  Of  course  the  lowest  devil  in  hell  would  be 
wholly  unlikely  to  apjmdato  the  boon,  but  the  boon  was  perfectly  accorded  at  all 
eiveota ;  and  m  himsw  accordingly  in  the  sinuous  d^ths  of  nis  own  iniouity,  wiD  be 
ita  actual  and  unceaung,  though  ungrateful  and  unconscious,  beneficiary  tnronghout  all 
eternity."— P.  189-90. 

Now  vrhat  is  the  animus  of  all  this  vein  of  disconrsing  upon  the 
universality  of  redemption  and  the  danger  of  abneing  the  doctrine  to 
a  plea  of  merit  f  It  is  simply  to  cnt  the  sinews  of  responsibility  and 
make  man  completely  passive  in  the  bands  of  the  Divine  Regenerator. 
The  whole  driltof  the  argument  is  to  administer  successive  inhalations 
of  spiritual  chloroform  that  shall  deaden  the  nerves  and  relax  the 
muscles  of  moral  agency.  The  utmost  stretch  of  charitable  construc- 
tion cannot  intelligently  view  it  in  any  other  light  Let  the  reader 
weigh  well  the  purport  of  the  following  paragraph,  which  is  a  kind  of 
compendium  of  the  writer's  theory  : — 

« If  the  apostolic  alleffation  be  true,  that  man  had  no  sooner  lapsed  from  his  primi- 
tive innocence,  than  God  instituted  a  beneficent  system  of  instrumentalitiea  to  keep 
alive  a  remembrance  of  the  event,  until  such  time  as  He  might  Limself  descend  to 
the  level  of  the  created  oonadousness,  and  win  back  all  and  more  than  all,  the  erouDd 
which  was  lost :  then  it  follows  of  strict  logical  necessity  that  the  creature  ooiud  not 
have  been  previously  standing  in  a  probaiionary  attitude  towards  the  Creator :  it  fol- 
lows, in  short,  that  the  sole  possible  previous  relation  between  them  was  that  of  unlim- 
ited mercy  on  the  one  side,  and  of  unlimited  dependence  on  the  other.  And  this  relatioD 
view  it  in  either  aspect,  nips  Moralism  in  the  bud,  or  proves  that  the  sentiment  of  reepou- 
sibility  inthe  creature  legitimately  attests  only  a  Men  and  sinful  condition."— P.  208-9. 

Yeteven  here  we  admit,  as  we  have  often  admitted  above,  that  a 
Mrtain  phase  of  truth  may  be  recognized ;  and  it  is  irom  this  fact  that 
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*it8  misehief  arises.  It  is  the  profonnd  snbtilty  of  the  error,  bordering 
so  nearly  on  trnth  as  to  render  the  line  of  demarcation  scarcely  per-^ 
ceptible,  that  charges  it  with  its  pemicions  elements.  And  yet  bow 
dimcnlt  it  is  even  for  Mr.  J.,  in  tne  hardihood  of  his  speculation,  to 
conquer  those  instinctive  perceptions  of  divine  order,  which  grow  out 
of  the  ordinary  culture  of  Christian  communities,  may  be  seen  from 
the  following  extracts  which  illustrate  Mr.  J.'s  hereditary  orthodoxy 
though  wofully  at  the  expense  of  his  consistency.  Having  made  a 
living  moral  agent  into  a  lifeless  corpse,  he  would  quash  an  indictment 
for  spiritual  murder  by  galvanizing  the  body  and  making  the  specta- 
tors, and  perhaps  himself,  believe  that  the  spasmodic  jumps  were  trne 
vital  actions. 

"  Bat  there  is  a  foal  impropriety  in  narrowing  the  area  of  the  Divine  redemption,  or 
in  repreaenting  the  comfort  of  the  eospel,  as  properly  continent  apon  the  attainment 
of  salvation,  instead  of  being  strictly  condacive  and  ministenal  to  that  end.  My  indi- 
vidaal  salvation,  or  my  intimate  and  spiritnal  conjanction  with  €k>d,  is  possible  only 
because  I,  in  common  with  all  men,  have  been  nrevioosly  and  Divindy  r^eemed  from 
death,  the  spiritnal  death  to  which  I  was  natarally  devoted;  and  it  is  to  the  last  degree 
childish  ana  absnrd,  therefore,  to  confoand  these  thoroughly  distinct  interests.  The 
blessing  of  the  gospel,  which  is  redemption,  is  divinely  free  to  all  mankind.  It  has  no 
exclosive  application.  But  salvation  of  coarse  belongs  only  to  those  who  believe  this 
gospel,  or  wno,  being  moved  by  the  stnpendoas  love  it  displays  on  the  part  of  God  to> 
wards  fallen  man,  is  cordially  begotten  to  reciprocal  love  on  his  own  part,  and  in  tb» 
strength  of  that  love  pats  away  his  evils  of  life."— P.  195-6. 

*'  There  is  no  gospel  of  universal  salvation,  for  in  the  natore  of  things  that  event  Is 
contingent  upon  human  will ;  but  the  gospel  tells  of  a  nniversal  redemption,  and  coxi- 
sequent  At-one-ment,  for  man,  accomplished  by  the  humiliation  of  Qod  to  carnal  condi- 
tioDS,  and  His  snbsequent  glorification,  and  makes  that  redemption  and  atonement  the 
all  powerful  plea  to  man  to  lay  hold  on  salvation,  by  patting  away  his  evils  of  life  as 
sins  against  the  Divine  love." — P,  198. 

**  He  woald  have  me  abstain  from  evil  not  for  the  porpose  of  winning  any  pnerilt 
rewards  from  him  in  the  shape  of  sensuous  celestial  joys,  bat  purely  because  by 
soch  abstinence  I  repel  the  inflow  of  infernal  dispositions  from  my  interiors,  and  bj- 
such  repulsion  invite  and  attract  those  sweeter,  and  angelic  dispositions  which  alone 
constitute  the  heart's  delight  to  eternity."— P.  223. 

This  is  all  well  in  itself,  but  on  Mr.  J.'s  ground  it  would  seem  to  be 
of  little  or  no  moment,  for  so  surely  as  an  attempt  is  made  to  comply 
with  the  annexed  conditions,  the  very  endeavor  stamps  itself  as  a 
^^  nauseous  and  servile  adulation  of  the  Deity,"  with  a  view  to  placate 
him  bv  proclaiming  a  merit  superior  to  that  of  other  men.  Ifan  is 
indeed  redeemed — the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  his  salvation  are  abro- 
gated— ^yet  in  order  to  his  being  saved  he  must  be  regenerated.  But 
he  cannot  be  regenerated  without  opening  his  mind  to  influx  from 
heaven,  and  abstaining  from  evil,  and  yet  the  very  efibrt  to  do  what 
must  be  done  nullities  itself,  as  it  brings  him  at  once  into  the  category 
of  proud,  self-righteous,  and  Pharisaical  challengers  of  the  divine  com- 
placency who  are  sure  to  be  rejected.  This  is  the  vicious  circle  in 
which  his  logic  moves,  and  to  the  true  character  of  which  he  appears 
to  be  strangely  insensible.  The  truth  is,  he  is  on  this  head  perpetually 
fighting  a  shadow.  ^^It  is  only  the  heart  untaught  of  Ood  wbicn 
fancies  that  it  is  divinely  differenced  in  itself  from  others."  But  who 
has  ever  dreamed  of  asserting  such  a  claim  f    This  la  not  tke  ^ov^  t& 


.  the  self-rifffateoiis  parader  of  his  own  merits.  It  is  not  tint  he  ia  better, 
but  that  be  does  oettor  than  hi's  neighbor.  So  a^ain  he  obsenrei, 
^^God  indeed  forbids  us  to  rob,  or  murder,  or  deceive  our  nei(^bor, 
but  this  is  not,  as  so  many  suppose,  in  order  that  we  may  become  dif- 
ferenced from  other  people,  or  from  our  farmer  ddoeSy  but  onl^  in  or- 
der that,  by  refraining  from  these  things,  and  so  denying  the  mterior 
influence  of  evil,  we  may  open  our  hearts  to  the  access  of  pity,  grade- 
ness,  mercy,  and  peace,  from  them."    If  the  process  of  regeneration 

^  has  not  the  effect  to  ^^  difference  us  from  our  former  selyes,"  it  is  a 

E[>blem  well  worth  the  exercise  of  Mr.  J.'s  subtlest  skill  in  solying 
otty  points,  to  tell  us  what  need  there  is  of  being  reglsnenaed  at 
all. 

But  the  reader's  wearied  patience,  and  our  own  concentrated  limits, 
eonspire  to  demand  the  speedy  winding  up  of  our  review.  Every  page 
of  the  volume  affords  indeed  a  text  lor  ample  comment,  but  we  can 
ooly  glance  at  its  prominent  outlines.  We  nave  never,  we  think,  en- 
oountered  before  a  work  of  such  peculiar  character — one  in  regard  to 
which  it  was  so  difficult  dul^  to  accredit  its  eood  points  and  at  the  same 
time  to  be  sternly  just  to  its  bad  ones.  Abounding  in  rich  su^es- 
fcion  and  eloquent  exposition  of  reining  errors,  it  is  at  the  same  time 

Esrvaded  by  a  subtle  virus  of  falsity  which  is  the  more  dangerous 
r  being  the  less  obvious ;  and  what  gives  it  its  special  enormity  in 
our  eyes  is  the  fact  that  it  professes  to  have  arrayed  the  theology  of 
Swedenbor^  against  the  errors  of  the  prevailing  creeds.  It  waves  its 
banner  as  it  advances  to  attack  the  stronghold  of  fallacy  in  the  dd 
dogmas,  while  upon  close  inspection  it  proves  recreant  to  the  distinc- 
tive truths  which  he  taught,  and  thus  lays  open  the  New  Ohoreh  to 
tiie  danger  of  the  grossest  misconstruction.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
we  have  felt  constrained  to  subject  its  positions  to  a  carefiil  analysis, 
and  to  enter  our  protest  against  its  tendency.  While  grateixil  for  the 
repeated  tributes  paid  to  the  personal  worth  of  our  illumined  Seer  and 
to  tiie  transcendent  value  of  his  revelations,  we  cannot  at  the  same 
time  allow  our  eyes,  or  those  of  our  readers,  to  be  bedizened  by  the 
aophistical  glare  which  he  has  conjured  around  the  system. 

We  say  then,  in  conclusion,  that  while  the  present  work  enounces  many 
of  the  grand  truths  of  the  Hew  Dispensation  in  a  masterly  and  imposbg 
style,  yet  taken  as  a  whole,  and  as  virtually  denying  to  man  a  pro- 
prium  as  the  ground  of  responsibility,  it  is  to  be  regaraed  as  a  falsifier 
of  the  doctrines,  and  to  be  eschewed  accordingly. 
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"It  if  belioTed  by  many  that  the  letrned,  inAnniioh  as  they  know  many  tilings  ftom  tte 
Word  and  from  doetriDe  ttienoe  deriTod,  are  more  intelligent  and  wise  than  others,  but  tliey 
baTe  not  more  intelligence  and  wisdom,  except  according  to  the  degree  of  spiritual  heat,  that 
ii,  of  the  good  of  love  appertaining  to  them ;  for  according  to  this  the  ftculty  of  under 
standing  trntbe  is  opened  and  vilified,  bnt  by  the  evils  of  the  love  of  the  proprium  the  mm 
fteiilty  IS  ss  it  were  covered  and  obliterated :  that  such  persons  have,  neverthele8^  the  intsl- 
kcuml  /kcniQr,  however  covered  and  obliteratedi  I  have  freqnenUy  heard  testified  bj  esft 
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ARTICLE    HI. 

WOMAN  AND  HER  SPHERE. 
Pbof.  Btjbh, 

Sib  : — My  attention  has  been  attracted  by  the  qneetions  propounded 
by  your  lady  correspondent  "  Pcblla,"  in  relation  to  "  Womak  and 
HSR  Sphere,''  in  the  Repository  for  August.  Her  communication, 
though  short,  is  sufficiently  suggestive  to  require  an  extended  essay 
in  elucidation  of  the  various  points  which  are  made.  Without  pre- 
tending to  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  subject  to  go  into  detail,  I 
have  ventured  to  give  a  general  answer,  which  if  not  fully  satisfactory 
may  aid  others  in  arriving  at  ^  nearer  approximation  to  the  truth. 

The  !New  Church  has  an  important  use  to  perform,  as  a  regulates 
or  balance  wheel  to  the  world  of  mind.  To  cnange  the  figure,  it  is 
her  business,  in  this  fast  age,  to  keep  the  car  of  human  progress  on  tiie 
ri^t  track. 

There  has  heretofore  been  some  faint  glimmering  of  light  in  regard 
to  the  true  relation  of  the  sexes  to  each  other ;  but  it  was  reserved  for 
the  medium  of  the  new  dispensation,  in  the  performance  of  his  great 
mission,  to  unfold  the  truth  on  this  important  subject,  with  such  clear- 
ness, that  the  relation  of  man  to  woman,  and  their  duties  to  each 
other,  are  left  no  longer  in  doubt.  Within  the  church  there  is  very 
little  room  for  differences  of  opinion  :  outside  of  it  there  are  crudities 
enough,  producing  confusion  worse  confounded. 

I  reeard  the  doctrine  of  "  Womcm^s  righU^^^  ordinarily  urged  upon 
the  public,  by  lecturing  women  and  some  reforming  men,  as  the  very 
antipodes  of  the  conjugial  relationship  as  understood  in  the  New 
Church.  It  has  grown  out  of  a  want  of  understanding  that  there  is  a 
male  and  female  principle  in  the  mind,  just  as  distinctly  marked  as 
the  male  and  female  body,  and  that  each  has  its  own  appropriate 
province  of  use,  which  cannot  be  rightfully  encroached  upon  by  the 
other.  These  reformers,  or  would-be  reformers,  assume  that  the  func- 
tions performed  by  man,  are  more  important  than  those  performed  by 
woman ;  that  the  position  of  the  latter  in  life  is  inferior,  and  that  this 
state  of  things  has  been  produced  by  the  usurpation  of  man.  When 
the  great  battle  was  fought  by  which  the  conqueror  man  obtained  the 
mastery  they  do  not  inform  us ;  it  seems  to  be  an  event  now  complete- 
ly lost  in  the  dim  mists  of  the  past.  The  object  of  the  present  agita- 
tion is  to  enable  woman  to  regain  her  lost  rights,  which  means  that 
she  is  to  be  a  co-worker  with  man  in  those  duties  and  labors  now 
performed  by  him ;  she  is,  for  instance,  to  vote  at  elections,  be  a  legis- 
lator, command  armies,  in  fine,  to  be  a  man,  so  far  as  it  is  in  her 
power  to  unsex  herself. 

It  is  surely  needless  to  say  to  a  New  Churchman  that  a  successful 
crusade  in  this  direction  would  effectually  destroy  the  peace  of  fami- 
lies, and  probably  break  up  the  institution  of  marriage  altogether. 
So  far  as  the  agitation  of  the  subject  has  had  the  effect  to  secure  the 
wife  a  separate  property,  in  case  of  profligacy  or  hnprovidencie^oTLt]^ 
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part  of  the  husband,  it  may  be  well  enough.  Bnt  tiie  matter  shonld 
De  cautiously  reflated,  inasmuch  as  experience  proves,  that  where 
husband  and  wife  have  sejmrate  interests,  it  scarcely  ever  fails  to  pro- 
duce more  or  less  of  divisions,  where  there  should  be  only  harmony. 
It  trenches  upon  that  old  maxim  of  the  common  law,  founded  no 
doubt  in  correspondence,  that  man  and  wife  are  one. 

When  we  look  at  the  true  relation  of  the  sexes,  we  find  that  neither 
has  the  mastery  over  the  other  in  any  proper  sense  of  the  term.  I  lay 
out  of  view,  that  the  husband,  having  more  physical  strength,  some- 
times acts  the  bully  towards  his  wife,  as  not  worthy  of  consideratioiL 
The  account,  in  this  respect,  is  no  doubt  amply  balanced  by  the  artfal, 
managing  and  virago  women,  a  plentiful  supply  of  whom  are  always 
to  be  found  in  the  world,  and  who,  probably,  perform  uses  in  torment- 
ing those  of  the  male  gender,  whose  states  need  a  certain  d^ree  of 
domestic  vastation.  These  things,  pro  and  con,  are  violations  of  tme 
order,  which  produce  more  or  less  of  confusion  and  nnhappiness. 
But  when  I  say  that  neither  has  the  mastery  over  the  other,  1  mean 
that  each  has  functions  to  perform  of  equal  importance,  which  in  a 
well-regulated  union,  blend  harmoniously  togetner  and  produce  as 
high  a  state  of  happiness  as  human  beings  are  capable  of  enjoying. 
The  term  mastery,  in  such  a  household,  is  as  inapplicable  as  to  claim 
that  the  head  has  obtained  a  victory  over  the  neart,  in  the  human 
body,  or  that  the  former  has  by  some  means  usurped  the  power  of 
thinking,  while  the  latter  has  the  right  to  share  in  at  least  one  half 
of  that  important  business. 

Sweden borg  says : 

"  The  inmost  Id  the  mascoliDe  is  love,  and  the  coverintc  of  this  is  wisdom,  or  what  is 
the  same  thing,  that  it  is  love  veiled  with  wisdom ;  and  that  the  inmost  in  the  female  is 
that  wisdom  of  the  male,  and  its  covering  is  the  love  thence ;  bat  this  love  is  feminine 
love,  and  is  given  by  the  Lord  to  the  wife  through  the  wisdom  of  the  hasband,  and  the 
former  love  is  masculine  love,  and  is  the  love  of  being  wise,  and  is  given  by  the  Lord  to 
the  husband  according  to  the  reception  of  wisdom ;  from  this  it  is  that  the  male  is  the 
wisdom  of  love,  and  that  the  female  is  the  love  of  that  wisdom ;  wherefore  from  creation 
there  is  implanted  in  each  a  love  of  conjunction  into  one.  That  the  femiaine  is  from, 
the  mascuhnc,  or  that  the  woman  was  taken  out  of  the  man,  is  manifest  from  theee 
words  in  Genesis  :  *  Jehovalt  God  took  out  one  of  the  man*s  ribs  and  closed  up  the  flesh  in 
the  place  tchereof  and  he  huilded  the  ribj  which  he  had  taken  oxU  of  the  man  into  a  vxman: 
ana  he  brougfit  her  to  the  man,  and  the  man  said.  This  is  bone  of  my  bones,  and  flesh  of 
my  flesh  J  hence  she  shall  be  called  Eve  because  she  was  taken  out  of  man.* " 

"  From  this  primitive  formation  it  follows,  that  the  male  is  born  intcllectoa]  and  that 
the  female  is  born  voluntary,  or  what  is  the  same,  that  the  male  is  bom  into  the  affec- 
tion of  knowing,  of  understanding,  and  being  wise,  and  that  the  female  is  bom  into  the 
love  of  conjoinmg  herself  with  that  affection  in  the  male." — C.  L.  32, 33. 

In  one  aspect  it  may  perhaps  be  said  that  man  is  superior  to  woman, 
inasmuch  as  the  m»le  principle  is  first  in  the  order  of  existence,  and 
the  female  principle  has  its  origin  therefrom.  The  female  is  born  into 
the  love  of  conjoining  herself  with  the  aflfectiou  of  knowing,  under- 
standing, and  being  wise  in  the  male.  Hence  the  almost  universal 
fact,  that  husbands  are  the  senior  in  years  of  their  wives,  and  a  case 
in  which  the  seniority  is  in  the  wife  strikes  the  common  mind  as  bo 
incongruous  as  to  be  the  subject  of  disparaging  remark.  It  follows, 
toOf  tb&t  there  is  a  species  of  dominion  belonging  to  the  male  over  the 
feaude. 
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Since  every  law  atid  precept  ezistB  from  what  is  oeleetial  and  8|dritiial,  as  from  Ua 

principle,  it  follows  that  this  law  of  marriage  does  dso,  which  reqdres  tiiat  the 
,  who  is  actuated  by  desire,  appertaining  to  the  propriom  rather  than  frmn  reason, 
the  man,  should  be  subject  to  his  prudenuJ* — A.  C.  266. 

(at  this  priority  and  dominion  are  given,  not  that  man  may  have  a 
ject  to  rule  over,  bat  only  that  the  happiness  of  both  may  be  pro- 
ad  ;  becaase  it  is  not  to  be  lost  sight  of,  that  the  anion  of  the  two 
iciples  is  necessary  to  constitnte  a  complete  man. 

rhat  the  male  and  the  female  were  created  that  they  may  be  the  very  form  of  the  mar- 
3  of  good  and  truth,  is  becaase  the  male  was  created  that  he  may  be  the  onderstand- 
Df  truth,  and  the  female  was  created  that  she  may  be  the  will  of  good,  thus  good  in 
1 ;  and  to  each  is  imparted  from  inmosts  an  inclination  to  conjunction  into  one. 
above,  n.  88.  Thus  the  two  make  one  form,  which  emulates  the  oonjugial  form  of 
I  and  truth."— -C.  L.  100. 

)octor  Franklin's  familiar  comparison  of  marriage  to  a  pair  of 
ars  is  very  apposite.  One  part  of  the  shears  is  wider  and  stronger 
n  the  other,  bat  neither  is  of  ase,  and  certainly  not  a  pair  of 
ars,  unless  so  joined  that  the  parts  can  work  together  in  harmony. 
Qost  be  recollected  too  that  woman  has  her  saperiority. 

rhat  with  men  there  is  devation  of  the  mind  into  superior  light,  and  that  with  wo- 
there  is  elevation  of  the  mind  into  superior  heat" — C.  L,  188. 

lan's  strength  alone  would  be  of  little  account.    The  masculine 
erstanding,  unless  it  can  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  female  affection, 
lid,  like  the  light  of  the  sun  in  winter,  be  incapable  of  producing 
living  use. 

rhat  a  young  man  becomes  or  is  made  a  husband  is,  because  in  a  husband  there 

Jiioffs  taken  out  of  the  wife  which  exalt  the  receptibility  of  love  and  wisdom  ttith 

and  which  were  not  before  in  him  as  a  young  man." — C.  JL  199.    See  also  C.  L. 

liese  internal  differences  of  the  sexes,  of  course,  are  spiritual  causes, 
ch  are  ulti mated  in  externals. 

And  because  the  interiors  form  the  exteriors  to  their  likeness,  and  the  masculine 
i  is  a  form  of  intediect,  and  the  feminine  form  is  a  form  of  the  love  thereof,  therefore  the 
)  difibrs  from  the  female  in  face,  voice,  and  body,  tiie  male  having  harder  features,  a 
^her  voice,  and  a  stronger  body,  and  moreover,  a  bearded  chin,  and  in  general  a 
I  less  beautiful  than  the  female ;  thev  differ  also  in  ^tures  and  manners ;  in 
>rd,  not  any  thing  is  similar,  but  still  there  is  in  all  particulars  something  oonjonc- 
."— C.  L.  33. 

Iwedenborg  in  further  illustration ,  speaks  of  the  application  of  the 
le  as  being  to  ^^  such  things  as  are  of  the  understanding,  or  in  which 

underatanding  predominates,  whereof  many  are  to  be  done  away 
n  home  and  relate  to  public  uses." — C.  Z.  90.  And  of  the  applica- 
1  of  the  female  as  being  ^^  such  things  are  works  of  the  hands,  and 

called  net-work,  needle-work,  and  by  other  names,  serving  for  or- 
uent,  both  to  decorate  herself  and  exalt  her  beauty ;  auu  more- 
r  to  various  duties  called  domestic,  which  adjoin  themselves  to  the 
ies  of  men,  which,  as  was  said,  are  called  out-ot-door  duties." — 
Z.  91. 

JVe  are  now  prepared  to  speak  in  regard  to  the  education  of 
uilee.    It  does  not  follow,  beciftuse  they  are  io^^  ot  ^fi^tfttota^^iMi^^ 
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part  of  the  husband,  it  may  be  well  enough.  But  the  matter  ahoold 
De  cautiously  reflated,  inasmuch  as  experience  proves,  that  where 
husband  and  wife  have  seimrate  interests,  it  scarcely  ever  fitils  to  im>- 
duce  more  or  less  of  divisions,  where  there  should  be  only  harmony. 
It  trenches  upon  that  old  maxim  of  the  common  law,  founded  no 
doubt  in  correspondence,  that  man  and  wife  are  one. 

When  we  look  at  the  true  relation  of  the  sexes,  we  find  that  neither 
has  the  mastery  over  the  other  in  anj  proper  sense  of  the  term.  I  hj 
out  of  view,  that  the  husband,  having  more  physical  strength,  some- 
times acts  the  bully  towards  his  wife,  as  not  worthy  of  conBideration. 
The  account,  in  this  respect,  is  no  doubt  amply  balanced  by  the  artfol, 
managing  and  virago  women,  a  plentiful  supply  of  whom  are  always 
to  be  found  in  the  world,  and  who,  probably,  perform  uses  in  torment- 
ing those  of  the  male  gender,  whose  states  need  a  certain  d^ree  of 
domestic  vastation.  These  things,  pro  and  con,  are  violations  of  tme 
order,  which  produce  more  or  less  of  confusion  and  nnhappiness. 
But  when  I  say  that  neither  has  the  mastery  over  the  other,  1  mean 
that  each  has  functions  to  perform  of  equal  importance,  which  in  a 
well-regulated  union,  blend  harmoniously  togetner  and  produce  as 
high  a  state  of  happiness  as  human  beings  are  capable  of  enjoyiDg. 
The  term  mastery,  in  such  a  household,  is  as  inapplicable  as  to  claim 
that  the  head  has  obtained  a  victory  over  the  neart,  in  the  human 
body,  or  that  the  former  has  by  some  means  usurped  the  power  of 
thinking,  while  the  latter  has  the  right  to  share  in  at  least  one  half 
of  that  important  business. 

Swedenborg  says : 

"  The  iDmost  in  the  masculine  is  love,  and  the  covering:  of  this  is  wisdom,  or  what  u 
the  same  thing,  that  it  is  love  veiled  with  wisdom ;  and  that  the  inmost  in  the  female  is 
that  wisdom  of  the  male,  and  its  covering  is  the  love  thence ;  bnt  this  love  is  feminioe 
love,  and  is  given  by  the  Lord  to  the  wife  through  the  wisdom  of  the  hnsband,  and  the 
former  love  is  masculine  love,  and  is  the  love  of  being  wise,  and  is  given  by  the  Lord  to 
the  husband  according  to  the  reception  of  wisdom ;  from  this  it  is  that  the  male  is  the 
wisdom  of  love,  and  that  the  female  is  the  love  of  that  wisdom ;  wherefore  from  creation 
there  is  implanted  in  each  a  love  of  conjunction  into  one.  That  the  feminine  is  from, 
the  masculine,  or  that  the  woman  was  taken  out  of  the  man,  is  manifest  from  theee 
words  in  Genesis  :  *  JeJiovali  God  took  out  one  of  Vie  man*s  ribs  and  dosed  up  the  flesh  in 
the  place  whereof,  and  he  buMed  the  rib,  which  he  had  taken  otU  of  the  man  into  a  woman: 
ana  fie  brought  her  to  the  man,  and  the  man  said.  This  is  bone  of  my  bones,  and  flesh  cf 
my  flesh,  her^  she  shall  be  called  Eve  because  she  was  taken  out  of  man,' '' 

"  From  this  primitive  formation  it  follows,  that  the  male  is  bom  intellectoal  and  that 
the  female  is  bom  voluntary,  or  what  is  the  same,  that  the  male  is  bora  into  the  affe& 
tion  of  knowing,  of  understanding,  and  being  wise,  and  that  the  female  is  bora  into  the 
love  of  conjoining  herself  with  that  i^ection  in  the  male." — C.  L.  32,  33. 

In  one  aspect  it  maj  perhaps  be  said  that  man  is  superior  to  woman, 
inasmuch  as  the  m^Ie  principle  is  first  in  the  order  of  existence,  and 
the  female  principle  has  its  origin  therefrom.  The  female  is  born  into 
the  love  of  conjoining  herself  with  the  affection  of  knowing,  nnde^ 
standing,  and  being  wise  in  the  male.  Hence  the  almost  universal 
fact,  that  husbands  are  the  senior  in  years  of  their  wives,  and  a  case 
in  which  the  seniority  is  in  the  wife  strikes  the  common  mind  as  so 
incongruous  as  to  be  the  subject  of  disparaging  remark.  It  follows, 
toOf  tb&t  there  is  a  species  of  dominion  belonging  to  the  male  over  the 
female. 
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'*  Since  every  law  and  precept  ezistB  from  what  is  oelestial  and  spiritaal,  as  from  Ui 
trae  principle,  it  follows  that  this  law  of  marriage  does  also,  which  requires  that  the 
wife,  who  is  actuated  by  desire,  appertaining  to  the  proprium  rather  than  from  reason, 
like  the  man,  thoxdd  be  subject  to  his  prudence,** — A.  C.  266. 

Bat  this  priority  and  dominion  are  given,  not  that  man  may  have  a 
subject  to  rule  over,  bat  only  that  the  happiness  of  both  may  be  pro- 
moted ;  becaase  it  is  not  to  be  lost  sight  of,  that  the  anion  of  the  two 
principles  is  necessary  to  constitute  a  complete  man. 

"  That  the  male  and  the  female  were  created  that  they  may  be  the  verv  form  of  the  mar- 
riage of  good  and  truth,  is  becaase  the  male  was  created  that  he  may  be  the  understand- 
ing of  truth,  and  the  female  was  created  that  she  may  be  the  will  of  good,  thus  good  in 
form ;  and  to  each  is  imparted  from  inmosts  an  inclination  to  conjunction  into  one. 
See  above,  n.  88.  Thus  the  two  make  one  form,  which  emulates  the  conjuji^  form  of 
good  and  truth."— C.  L.  100. 

Doctor  Franklin's  familiar  comparison  of  marriage  to  a  pair  of 
shears  is  very  apposite.  One  part  of  the  shears  is  wider  and  stronger 
ih&n  the  other,  bat  neither  is  of  use,  and  certainly  not  a  pair  of 
shears,  nnless  so  joined  that  the  parts  can  work  together  in  harmony. 
It  mast  be  recollected  too  that  woman  has  her  saperiority. 

'*  That  with  men  there  is  Novation  of  the  mind  into  superior  light,  and  that  with  wo- 
men there  is  elevation  of  the  mind  into  superior  heat." — C.  L.  188. 

Man's  strength  alane  would  be  of  little  accoant.  The  masculine 
understanding,  unless  it  can  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  female  affection, 
would,  like  the  light  of  the  sun  in  winter,  be  incapable  of  producing 
any  living  nse. 

**  That  a  young  man  becomes  or  is  made  a  husband  is,  because  in  a  husband  there 
are  thines  taken  out  of  the  wife  which  exalt  the  receptibility  of  love  and  wisdom  ttith 
him,  and  which  were  not  before  in  him  as  a  young  man." — C.  L.  199.  See  also  C.  L. 
321. 

These  internal  differences  of  the  sexes,  of  coarse,  are  spiritual  causes, 
which  are  ultimated  in  externals. 

**  And  because  the  interiors  form  the  exteriors  to  their  likeness,  and  the  masculine 
ftmn  isa  form  of  intellect,  and  the  feminine  form  is  a  form  of  the  love  thereof,  therefore  the 
male  differs  from  the  female  in  face,  voice,  and  body,  the  male  having  harder  features,  a 
rougher  voice,  and  a  stronger  body,  and  moreover,  a  bearded  chin,  and  in  general  a 
form  less  beautiful  than  Qie  femaJe ;  thev  differ  also  in  ^tures  and  manners ;  in 
a  word,  not  any  thing  is  similar,  but  still  there  is  in  all  particulars  something  conjunc- 
Uve."— C.  L.  33. 

Swedenborg  in  further  illustration ,  speaks  of  the  application  of  the 
male  as  being  to  ^^  such  things  as  are  of  the  understanding,  or  in  which 
the  underatanding  predominates,  whereof  many  are  to  be  done  away 
from  home  and  relate  to  public  uses." — C.  Z.  90.  And  of  the  applica- 
tion of  the  female  as  being  ^^such  things  are  works  of  the  hands,  and 
are  called  network,  needle-work,  and  by  other  names,  serving  for  or- 
nament, both  to  decorate  herself  and  exalt  her  beauty ;  and  more- 
over to  various  duties  called  domestic,  which  adjoin  themselves  to  the 
dnties  of  men,  which,  as  was  said,  are  called  out-ot-door  duties." — 
O.  L.  91. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  speak  in  regard  to  the  education  of 
females.    It.does  not  follow,  beciftose  they  are  io^^  ot  «&((:&^;s&a^^&s^si;^ 
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they  are  destitnte  of  rational  ftenltieB  anymore  tiian  that  males  aire  de- 
Yoid  of  affections.  In  the  one  afibction  predominates,  and  in  the  oliier 
rationalijhr.  These  principles  in  each  are  in  different  degree,  spring 
from  di£krent  grounds,  and  education  should  be  in  reference  to  the 
development  of  the  distinctive  features  in  each. 

Should  woman  be  educated  in  what  are  called  the  higher  branches 
of  learning  t  In  mj  judgment,  yes.  She  should  receive  such  an 
education  that  her  auctions  may,  so  to  speak,  be  enlightened,  and 
thus  enable  her  to  co-operate  with  and  strengthen  the  wisdom  of  nun. 
Her  knowledge  in  these  branches  should  m  general,  withont  being 
critical.  Her  education  should  be  thorough  and  critical  in  thm 
branches  only  which  are  best  calculated  to  devdope  her  peculiir 
genius.  Without  pretending  to  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  worid, 
to  go  into  detail  m  a  practical  application  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Ohurch  in  this  respect,  I  should  say,  that  with  proper  cnltivaticm, 
woman  ought  to  excel  in  all  matters  of  taste,  fancy,  ima^nation,  the 
fine  arts ;  that  she  has  a  much  more  correct  ideal  of  the  beautifbl, 
possessing  an  intuitive  power  to  decide  correctly,  even  though  she 
may  utterly  fail  to  prove  the  correctness  of  her  conclusions. 

This  points  us  to  a  field  of  literature  which  woman  may  cultivate 
with  success.  That  she  is  capable  of  writing  agreeable  works  of  fic- 
tion, Ifiss  Edgworth  is  a  distinguished  example ;  and  Mrs.  Jamescm^ 
^^  Women  of  Shakespeare,"  is  a  charming  production,  exhibiting  those 
delicate  lights  and  shades  of  character,  in  the  great  dnunatist, 
which  none  but  a  woman  could  have  brought  out  with  so  mudi 
beautv  upon  the  canvass.  That  ladies,  too,  can  write  poetry,  is  evi- 
dent firom  many  examples  that  might  be  instanced.  Yet  I  do  not  be- 
lieve they  can  originate  such  a  work  as  Milton's  Paradise  Lost.  It  ia 
the  beauties,  rather  than  the  sublimities  of  nature,  in  which  the 
female  mind  takes  delight.  Her  genius  is  to  charm  rather  than  to 
overwhelm,  by  its  strength  and  vigor.  The  same  distinction  would,  no 
doubt,  characterize  her  efforts  in  painting  and  other  of  the  fine  arts. 

Swedenborg  says,  '^That  the  intelligence  of  woman  in  itself  is 
modest,  elegant,  pacific,  yielding,  soft,  tender." — 0.  L.  218. 

I  think  it  follows  that  she  does  not  possess  much  inventive  genina 
To  invent  requires  a  power  to  trace  out  the  adaptation  of  means  to  an 
end,  and  belongs  to  a  vigorous  exercise  of  the  understanding. 

It  follows,  too,  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  educate  her  for  the  medi- 
cal profession,  except  so  far  as  it  relates  to  diseases  peculiar  to  her 
own  sex ;  and  in  tnat  province,  I  would  be  unwilling  to  trust  her 
without  masculine  aid,  m  cases  which  required  surgical  skill. 

She  is  peculiarly  fitted  to  be  the  teacher  of  children — ^indeed  I  may 
say  she  is  their  only  proper  instructor,  because  they  must  be  tanglt 
by  affection — she  has,  too,  a  keen  sense  of  the  propriety  of  good  nuub 
ners,  which  cannot  be  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  the  young  too  eiaAj- 
At  a  later  period  in  the  age  of  the  pupil,  and  in  higher  branches,  sbe 
lacks  the  power  of  ratiocination,  which  is  necessary  to  satisfy  t^e  in- 
quisitive mind  of  the  student. 

The  females  who  are  educated  with  a  view  to  give  them  masculine 
f  Creogtb  pervert,  to  some  estent^  the  nature  that  belongs  to  theo. 
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)  the  case  of  the  noted  Margaret  Fuller,  who  was  in  a  measure  nnsez- 
)j  her  educational  training,  and  acquired  thereby  a  certain  degree 
irdnesSy  so  to  speak,  which  was  out  of  place  in  a  woman.  It  was 
making  a  ship's  cable  of  the  soft  and  aelicate  fibres  of  silk.  If  a 
larj  had  taken  a  piece  of  granite,  and  set  it  in  gold,  the  incon- 
ty  could  scarcely  have  been  more  glaring.  The  consequence  was 
her  life  was  one  of  great  unhappmess,  until  her  woman's  nature 
partially  brought  into  activity  by  her  marriage.  The  same  thing 
ustratea  by  the  females  who  perambulate  the  country  lecturing  on 
rijghts  and  wrongs  of  woman — they  contract  a  species  of  fretful 
^ralness  towards  manrkind^  which  legitimately  grows  out  of  their 
»  of  perverted  order. 

ut  to  the  last,  and  that  which  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  the 
i  perplexing  quere  of  "  Puklla."  After  quoting  the  following 
i  Swedenborg,  ^^  The  Church  is  first  implanted  m  the  man,  ana 
ugh  the  man  into  the  wife,  because  the  man  with  his  understand- 
nrst  receives  its  truth,  otherwise  it  is  not  orderly ;"  she  asks, 
3w  is  it  with  us  who  never  marry  ?  and  we  are  assured,  too,  that 
e  do  not  receive  the  Church  here  we  cannot  hereafter." 
^edenborg  is  treating  of  a  true  marriage,  in  which  the  parties  are 
ngially  united.  In  such  case  the  Church  is  first  implanted  in  the 
,  and  through  the  man  in  the  wife,  because  the  wife  receives  her 
erstanding  of  truth  from  the  husbaiid.  Tliis  is  evident  from  what 
lays  in  the  same  connection  :  ^^  Sometimes,  however,  this  is  done, 
with  men  who  are  either  not  lovers  of  wisdom,  and  thence  neither 
he  Church*  as  also  with  tliose  who  hang  as  slaves  upon  the  becks 
leir  wives." — G.  L.  125. 

ut  it  does  not  follow  from  this,  that  an  unmarried  woman  cannot, 
toes  not  receive  the  Church.  She  is  in  no  worse  condition  surely 
.  multitudes  of  married  women,  who  are  not  conjugially  united 
I  their  husbands.  These  may,  and  many  do,  receive  the  Church 
I  in  opposition  to  the  views  and  wishes  of  their  husbands.  They 
ive  it,  however,  through  the  male  understanding,  by  books,  preach- 
&c. 

ut  there  is  another  view  of  the  subject  satisfactory  to  me,  how- 
it  may  be  to  others.  Marriages  are  not  only  formed  on  earth, 
those  which  are  truly  such  are  continued  in  the  heavens.  Those 
ible  of  elevation,  who  are  not  married  on  earth,  are  afterwards 
ried  in  the  heavens.  Swedenborg  says,  **  it  is  provided  that  canr 
al  pairs  he  hom^  and  that  these  are  continually  educated  under 
auspices  of  the  Lord  for  their  several  marriages."  This  is  confirm- 
ly  tne  well-known  fact,  in  political  science,  that  equal  numbers  of 
88  and  females  are  born  into  the  world.  In  case  of  a  true  mar- 
e  here,  and  the  removal  of  one  of  the  partners,  there  is  a  spiritual 
unction  still  kept  up ;  the  wife,  though  a  widow,  still  receives  light 
ugh  the  understanding  of  her  husband. — C.  Z.  321.  Sub.  7. 
men  who  are  never  externally  married  have  their  coniugial  partners 
ewJiere.  in  whose  spiritual  sphere  they  are,  and  through  whose 
erstandiujf  they  receive  infiux. 
wh  Angast  13, 1855.  *&,  ^.^ « 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

PROVIDENCE  AND  PERMISSION. 

Fbof.  Bush  : — ^In  yoar  remarks,  subjoined  to  my  commanication, 
published  in  the  July  number  of  the  Repository,  under  the  caption 
^^ Swedenborg  and  the  Modern  Mediums,"  you  say  that  Balaam^s  ^^ut- 
terances ancTperceptions  were  evidently  mutely  penniUed  and  not 
prtwided?^    What  you  may  understand  by  the  wo^q  permit  andprch 
vide^  is  to  me  utterly  inconceivable.    Who  can  reaif  Numbers  xxii. 
28,  24,  without  perceiving  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  not  only  in  permit' 
ting  but  also  in  providing;  it  was  permitted  Balaam  ti)  go,  after  be- 
ing called  a  sec^md  time  by  Balak ;  but  it  we^ provided  that  he  should 
bless,  instead  of  curse.    Balaam's  intention  was  to  curse  L^rael,  that 
he  might  2et  the  reward  offered  for  that  purpose.    Why  then  did  he 
not  curee  T   Evidently  because  it  was  otherwise  provided  of  the  Lord. 
And  if  the  ^^prophetical  sentences  upon  the  lord's  IsiaeV  nttered 
from  the  lips  of  Balaam,  are  to  be  regarded  as  The  Word  of  the  Lord^ 
then  it  must  follow  that  it  was  provided.  The  Loi*d  provided  that  there 
should  be  a  Word.    ^^  How  strange  would  it  be"  to  say  the  Lord  per- 
mitted the  Word  to  be.    Though  it  appears  strange  to  you,  I  never- 
theless would  ask  the  question^  which  you  have  suggested,  viz.  :— 
^  What  evidence  is  there  that  Balaam's  predictions  were  any  less  or- 
derly than  those  of  Daniel  ?"    The  cry  of  strange,  inconsistent,  absurd, 
and  the  like,  has  silenced  many  a  one;  but  has  enlightened  no  one. 
I  believe  such  kind  ofr^ly  has  deterred  manyfrom  studying  Sweden- 
borg.    I  say  reply^  for  it  is  not  argument.     When  I  read  the  Holy 
Word,  I  think  of  it  as  the  Word  ot  the  Lord,  and  have  no  reference 
to  the  individuals  through  whom  that  Word  was  given.    "  Thy  Word 
is  Truth,"  saith  the  Lord.    And  is  truth  affected  by  the  personal  cbsr 
racter  of  him  who  utters  it?    ^' BiaAssLm^e predictiofie^^  are  one  thiiu;, 
and  Balaam's  character^  as  a  man,  quite  a  different  thing.    It  woukl 
be  strange  indeed  to  ask  what  evidence  we  have  that  Balaam's  private 
character  was  any  better  than  Daniel's.    But  a  prediction  uttererl  bj 
the  one  or  the  other,  and  composing  a  part  of  the  Holy  Word,  is  from 
the  Lord,  and  therefore  orderly.    Were  we  to  look  to  the  characters  of 
those  whom  the  Lord  has  chosen  to  be  the  channels  through  which  to 
give  the  Word,  and  call  those  disorderly  and  their  utterances  disorder 
ly,  whose  characters  come  not  up  to  our  views  of  morality,  I  fear  a 
great  portion  of  the  Word  would  be  considered  to  have  come  through 
disorderly  characters.    As  I  am  taught  to  think  of  the  Scri  pture,  it  is,  tf 
coming  from  the  Lord,  and  the  person  used  as  the  agent,  to  utter  or  write 
that  Word,  is  a  passive  instrument  in  the  Divine  hands,  so  far  as  the 
communication  is  concerned,  and  no  more  affects  the  commnuicatioo 
than  the  nature  of  pure  water  is  affected  by  the  material  of  which  the 
re^sel  is  composed  out  of  which  it  is  drank.    The  thii-sty  man  can  ai 
well  quench  nis  thirst  by  di^p^i^g  ^^^  ^^x^^  ixwa.  iI^a  ^^arkllng  fous- 
tatOy  with  an  earthea  mug  aa  a  gpYd^  |g:^ci\^v 
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Yoa  ask,  "Was  it  orderly  for  the  ass  to  open  bis  month  and  rehnbe 
the  madness  of  the  prophet  in  the  words  of  human  speech  V^  It  w|» 
not  common  for  dumb  brutes  to  talk  formerly  any  more  than  at  present, 
but  if  it  was  so  ordered  of  the  Lord  I  should  not  dare  to  say,  it  was 
disorderly  for  ^'  the  dumb  ass  to  speak  in  man's  voice,''  inasmuch  as 
we  are  informed  that  "  the  Lord  opened  her  mouth."  Say  you  it  was 
only  permitted  the  ass  to  speak,  and  not  provided  f  Why  then  do  we 
not  bear  them  occasionally  in  our  day  rebuking  the  madness  of  peo- 
ple ?  I  think  asses  can't  talk  unless  the  Lord  provides  as  well  as  per- 
mits. 

You  say,  '^  It  is  an  outrage  upon  all  truth,  to  say  that  the  Lord  has 
as  much  to  do  in  the  opening  of  the  spiritual  senses  of  Balaam  as  of 
Daniel,  of  Joe  Smith  as  of  Swedenborg,  of  Mohammed  as  of  John 
the  Eevelator."    I  would  not,  for  the  wealth  and  honors  of  the  world, 
^^  outrage  truth"  knowingly  ;  but  I  am  not  to  be  frightened  from  calm 
inqairy,  and  from  speaking  what  I  honestly  think  to  be  truth,  by  any 
such  manifestations  of  horror.    I  am  fallible,  (and  believe  all  finite 
beings  are  fallible,)  and  therefore  I  may  be  in  error,  but  if  so,  i^o- 
rantiy,  and  truly  grateful  would  I  be  if  you  will  show  me  wherem  I 
err.     Exclamations  excepted,  wherein  have  vou  shown  that  the  Lord 
had  not  as  much  to  do  with  the  opening  of  the  spiritual  senses  of  one 
as  tbe  other  of  the  individuals  above  named,  provided  that  their  spir- 
itual senses  were  opened  ?   As  to  the  truth,  we  may  doubt  and  inquire ; 
bat  tbe  fact  being  admitted,  I  know  not  how  any  one  can  doubt  as  to 
the  author  of  sucn  an  opening  of  the  spiritual  senses.    If  Joe  Smith's 
spiritual  senses  were  opened^  (the  truth  of  which  most  people  doubt)  it 
most  have  been  of  the  Lord;  and  I  should  as  soon  think  of  ascribing 
liis  physical  eyes  to  the  devil,  and  Swedenbores'  to  the  Lord,  as  of  as- 
cribing to  the  Lord  the  intromission  of  the  latter  into  the  world  of 
Spirits,  and  that  of  the  former  to  the  devil.    If  the  devil  has  power  to 
open  man's  spiritual  eyes  and  give  him  a  view  of  the  spiritual  world, 
he  has  more  power  than  I  have  hitherto  supposed  him  to  possess,  and 
Bhall  humbly  hope  and  pray  that  he  may  oe  speedily  dispossessed  of 
that  power.    But  with  respect  to  Balaam,  we  are  not  connned  to  bis 
own  testimony  in  the  case,  but  have  other  and  higher  evidence  of  tbe 
fact,  which  cannot  be  said  of  all  of  the  above  named  individuals.    In 
]Numb.  xxii.  31,  it  is  written,  ^^  Then  the  Lord  opened  the  eyes  of 
Italaam  and  he  saw  the  angel,"  &c.; — if  this  plain  declaration  of  the 
"Word  IS  to  be  believed,  how  say  you  that  "  it  is  an  outrage  upon  all 
'bmth,"  to  assert  just  what  the  Word  asserts  ? 

Aj^in  you  sa^,  ^'  So  far  from  conversing  with  spirits,  they  neither 

."    K  this  assertion  be  < 


them,  hear  them,  nor  speak  with  them.''  K  this  assertion  be  cor- 
^rect,  the  whole  matter  is  summarily  disposed  of,  so  far  as  my  inquiry 
Ss  concerned.  That  was  predicated  upon  the  supposition  that  there 
\xbA  been  cases  of  the  opening  of  the  spiritual  senses,  and  of  intromis- 
^non  into  the  spirit  world  since  Swed!enborg's  time.  But  there  are 
%naDy  who  eay  they  do  see,  hear,  and  converse  with  spirits.  What 
^^redit  is  to  be  given  to  their  assertions  every  one  must  judge  for  him- 
A  remarkable  case  of  hearing  a/nd  ocm/mtwi^jq  mtK  apvrUa^TSA?} 
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'  be  fonnd  in  a  letter  directed  to  the  Bev.  G^.  Bush,  and  published  in 
the  N.  0.  B.,  for  Angast,  1853,  pa^e  866  to  871. 

The  case  of  Mrs.  Kenison,  we  thmk,  as  yet  stands  as  a  perfect  paral- 
lel to  that  of  Swedenborg,  and  we  presume  Prof.  Bash  would  not  now 
call  it  a  ''  hnmbug,"  seeing  Mr.  Sterling  has  so  effectually  exposed  the 
exposure  of  Mr.  Bradbum.  Justice  to  all  parties  requires  that  ^on 
should  state  that  the  exposure  was  not  so  effectual,  as  you,  at  the  time 
you  wrote  your  remark,  supposed.  But  the  query  is  not  answered  by 
the  denial  of  the  truth  of  the  specific  case  cited,  it  is  only  evadea. 
Suppose  that  was  a  humbug ;  does  it  answer  the  query  ?  The  query 
was: — Why  do  you  call  it  orderly  for  Swedenborg  to  have  learned 
from  a  departed  spirit  where  to  find  a  written  document,  and  disorderly 
for  any  one  at  the  present  time  to  learn  a  similar  fact  from  a  similar 
source  ?  The  query  is  pertinent,  whether  any  specific  case  ia  referred 
to  or  not.  And  as  an  honest  lover  of  goodness  and  truth,  I  fain  would 
know  why  we  may  not,  provided  it  \^  permitted^  learn  truth,  from  the 
same  source  that  Swedenborg  did  ?  If  it  be  wrong,  I  would  by  no 
means  do  it.  I  would  no  sooner  get  spiritual  wealth  by  wrong  doing 
than  worldly  wealth. 

You  ask,  *'Why  should  they  (Swedenborg's  revelations)  be  of  more 
value"  (than  those  of  modem  Mediums?)  and  say  that,  ^^this  is  the    ^ 
quintessence  of  the  whole  question,"  adding,  ^^  if  they  are  of  more     j 
•  value  it  is  because  they  are  possessed  of  more  truth,"  &c.     With  all 
due  deference  to  your  superior  ability,  I  must  differ  with  you  upon  this    j 
point    The  question  vms  and  is^  upon  what  is  orderiy^xidL  disorderly^    \ 
right  and  wrong,  with  respect  to  these  communications,  and  not  as  to     ' 
their  relative  value.    You  may,  and  no  doubt  do  possess  more,  much 
more,  science  than  I  do ;  but  does  that  prove,  that  the  little  I  do  pos- 
sess was  obtained  in  a  disorderly  manner?    You  may  have  your 
pockets  full  of  gold  coin,  and  mine  may  be  equally  well  filled,  but  un- 
fortunately I  am  poor  and  my  coin  is  copper ;  but  if  it  has  the  stamp 
of  the  government,  vou  would  do  me  wrong  to  accuse  me  of  dealing  in 
counterfeit  coin,  and  it  would  be  ungenerous  to  sneer  at  mv  poverty, 
because  I  had  nothing  but  the  least  valuable  of  the  coin  of  the  coun- 
try.   I  know  not  that  it  would  be  wrong  to  say  I  consider  the  prophecy 
of  Isaiah  of  more  value  than  that  of  Obadiah,  but  if  you  should  infer  / 
that  I  therefore  entertained  doubts  as  to  the  latter's  being  a  |)ortion  of  r 
the  Holy  Word,  your  inference  would  be  wrong.   Or  if  I  should  place  r 
more  value  upon  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  than  upon  any  sermons  of  the  p 
present  day,  and  you  should  consequently  infer  that  I  consider  modern  |^ 
sermonizing  disorderly,  your  inference  would  be  erroneous.     I  thint  j" 
my  dear  sir,  you  have  dodged  the  question  instead  of  answering  it     1^ 
But  Swedenborg  says,  '*  that  he  lias  not  received  any  thing  appe^  1=^ 
taining  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  from  any  ancel,  but  from  the   ^ 
Lord  alone,  while  he  read  the  Word."    And  you  add  :  "  now  this  de- 
claration is  true,  or  it  is  not.    If  ^wt,  let  it  be  shown."    At  civil  tribo- 
nals  we  are  not  called  upon  to  prove  a  negative,  and  it  strikes  me,  tbat 
it  18  equally  absurd  in  theology  to  demand  the  negative  to  be  sboini, 
or  the  aflinnative  to  be  admitted,  l\.\^\x\ji^^l\i«.t  Joe  Smith  had  a  re- 
velation or  it  is  not.    Can  it  \>^  f^icrwii  V5a».\.\i<i  tx^^^t  \i^\  %5i^  \widfr 
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tion  f  OeitaiBly,  eay  nmltitades.  Oan  yon  eatisfy  the  sincere  Mormon 
that  he  never  had  a  revelation  ?  That  woald  be  difficult.  I  am  satis- 
fied with  my  negative  p'>8ition  in  regard  to  Smith's  revelations,  with- 
out any  showing,  and  snail  probably  remain  in  the  same  position  until 
the  Mormon  8mw9  the  trtUn  of  the  revelation.  And  multitudes  of  the 
present  day,  stand  in  the  same  negative  position  in  regard  to  Sweden* 
Dorg  that  they  do  in  regard  to  Smith ;  and  to  require  the  dissenter  to 
show  that  Swedenborg  was  not  a  divinely  commissioned  messenger,  is, 
to  Bay  the  least,  a  new  mode  of  argumentation.  I  suppose  if  John 
Wesley  bad  been  questioned  in  relation  to  his  interpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture, he  would  have  said  substantially  the  same  that  Swedenborg  has 
said,  vis. : — ^That  he  received  his  doctrines  from  the  Lord  alone,  or  at 
least  fVom  the  enlightening  influences  of  the  Holy  Ghost  while  he 
prayerfully  read  the  Word.  Can  it  be  shown  that  this  is  not  true? 
uan  you  show  that  Wesley's  mind  was  not  influenced  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  f 

In  re^rd  to  Swedenborg,  I  as  an  individual  believe  the  declaration 
is  true  m  the  sense  he  meant  it ;  but  precisely  what  meaning  he  put 
to  the  declaration  it  would  be  difficult  to  say.  I  believe  his  spiritual 
'senses  were  opened  and  by  the  Lord,  because  I  believe  no  other  being 
in  t)ie  universe  has  power  to  open  the  spiritual  senses  of  any  man,  bat 
the  Lord  alone.  But  what  ho  received,  and  saw,  and  heard,  was  as  a 
finite,  and  therefore  a  fallible,  being.  I  believe  his  mind  was  more 
highly  illuminated  than  the  mind  of  any  other  individual  since  the 
Apostles'  days.  I  prize  his  writings  above  any  other  human  composi- 
tions ;  but  I  consider  them  Swedenborg^s  writings  and  not  the  Word 
cf  the  Lord.  Absolute  perfection  pertains  only  to  the  works  of  the 
Lord,  and  absolute  freedom  from  error  only  to  the  Word  of  the  Lord. 

S.C. 

REMARKS. 

We  liad  no  thought  of  dealing  in  mysteries  io  what  we  said  of  the  dUtinction  between 
pirmimon  and  providence.  The  distiDction  is  emphaUcally  recognized  in  a  hundred  places 
by  Swedenborg,  and  he  speaks  of  it  as  especially  to  be  noted  in  the  case  of  Balaam.  *'  Thai 
Balaam  went  (with  Balak's  messengers)  was  of  the  permiuian  of  God  Messiah,  because  he 
ifM  eapUvated  by  the  great  promises,  not  because  it  was  die  wU  of  God  Messiah,  for  it  is 
one  thing  to  permit^  and  another  to  eommand  from  will  or  good  pleaeure.  When  a  man*8 
Bind  is  such  that  he  earnestly  longs  for  anything,  then  it  is  permitted  to  him,  as  is  the  case 
wtth  those  who  do  evil." — Advers.  7542.  As  to  permission  in  general,  his  definition  is  the 
IbOowtng :  *'  To  leave  man  to  think,  to  will,  and,  so  far  as  the  law  does  not  restrain  him,  to 
do  eril  from  his  own  liberty,  is  called  permiaeion  ;  and  such  pemussion  is  agreeable  to  the 
kw8  of  diTine  order,  because  without  it  he  could  not  be  reformed,  and  consequently  could 
not  be  saved ;  so  essential  is  it  to  preserve  man  in  a  state  of  liberty.  But  it  is  well  to  be 
obienred,  that  the  permission  of  ovil^  on  the  part  of  the  Lord,  is  not  a  permission  as  of  one 
who  mU$  the  etfil^  but  as  of  one  who  leilU  it  not^  but  who  yet  cannot  prevent  it,  by  reason  of 
Ibe  urgency  of  the  end,  which  is  the  salvaUon  of  man.**— if.  D,  272,  A,  O,  7877.  We  alia* 
dfid  to  the  case  of  Balaam  as  that  of  a  man  whose  ruling  ends  were  obviously  selfish  and 
iml,  bat  who  was  nevertheless  permitted^  even  against  the  clearest  dictates  of  the  Divine 
^tffl^  to  go  after  the  rewards  of  divination,  while  at  the  same  time  his  promptings  and  utter- 
I  wwe  oHrrHled  to  good  results.     These  results,  which  wei«  oC  thA  I>li^^  Q^^Kst%&si^ 
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wero/m>«iclMf;  the  eril  actings  in  Bidaam  were /)amttt«d  Inthistbereitiioiiieoiiaittmej; 
in  fact  the  DiTine  prtmdmcetXmtyn  goes  with  the  Di? ine  permimmu^  dtftermining  and  order- 
ing them  to  wipe  i^nes.  '*The  case  with  the  providence  of  the  Lord  ia,  that  it  la  coi  joined 
with  foresight,  and  that  one  is  not  given  without  the  other :  for  evili  are  fureaeen^  and  goods 
are  provided ;  and  the  evils  which  are  foreseen,  by  the  provident  arrang^'nent  of  the  Lord 
are  continnally  bended  towards  good,  for  the  Divine  end  to  good  ntiivenoaUj  reigns :  henee 
neither  is  anything  permitted  except  for  the  end,  that  th«fnce  some  good  may  civme  forth; 
but  whereas  man  has  fieedom,  in  order  that  he  may  be  reformed,  he  is  bonded  from  evfl  to 
good  so  far  as  he  suffers  himself  to  be  bended  in  freedom,  and  continnaUy  from  the  most 
grievous  hfll,  into  which  he  lubitrs  by  every  endeavor  to  plunge  hisiitel^  into  a  miider,  if  be 
eannot  be  led  to  heaveti.*"— ul.  C,  6489. 

The  fact  that  the  Lord  overiuled  the  predictions  of  Balaam,  and  caused  them  to  enter  into 
the  constituent  elemirnts  of  the  Word,  does  not  contravene  our  position,  that  the  procedure 
in  his  caM  was  iutrinsically  disor  eily  as  compared  with  that  of  Daniel,  fur  instance,  in 
which  we  perceive  a  haimonlous  relation  between  the  character  of  the  man  and  the  dtift  of 
the  predictions.  The  words  of  the  wicked  one  are  sometimea  inwrought  into  the  texture  of 
the  Holy  Volume,  but  this  does  not  alter  their  essential  nature  or  make  them  the  words  of 
Divine  Truth  except  as  far  as  the  simple  word  is  concerned.  A  document  may  of  coune  be 
true  that  contains  statements  of  things  that  are  false.  In  this  care  the  reoord  ia  orderly,  hot 
the  original  utterance  is  disorderly,  snd  the  main  question  regarda  what  ia  orderly  and  what 
is  dUorderly^  more  especially  in  the  department  of  the  po-called  spiritual  developmenta  of  the 
present  day.  We  say  that  that  is  crderly  which  the  Lord  pnmdeM^  and  ihaXdUordrriy  whidi 
he  permiUf  though  the  permUnon  iUel/iB  according  to  order. 

As  to  the  speaking  of  the  ass  in  man's  voice,  it  was  alluded  to  merely  as  an  inddeotal  illa^ 
tration  of  the  disorderly  utterance  of  the  piophet,  who  acted  in  the  afbir  very  much  aa  a  mere 
mechanical  organ  of  the  Divine  will  in  pronouncing  blessings  when  hia  own  wicked  spirit 
would  have  prompted  cursing.  In  this  allusion  we  had  an  eye  simply  to  the  letter  of  the 
nsrrative,  from  which  it  would  appear  that  the  dumb  beast  was  miiaeuloui^ly  made  to  speak. 
But  we  learn  from  Swedenborg  that  this  was  an  appearance  and  not  a  reality.  ^*  It  sounded 
in  the  ears  of  B^tlaam  as  if  the  ass  spoke  to  him,  notwithstanding  she  did  not  speak, 
but  the  ppeech  was  heard  as  if  proceeding  from  her.  That  this  is  the  case,  has  often  been 
shown  me  by  lively  experience ;  it  has  been  given  me  to  hear  as  it  were  horses  speaking, 
when,  nevertheless,  the  speech  was  not  from  them,  but  as  if  it  were  from  them.** — A.  S,  140. 
That  the  Lord  is  said  to  have  opened  the  mouth  of  the  animal  and  given  him  utterance  is  to 
be  explained  on  the  principle  of  such  wide  application  in  the  Word,  viz.  the  Lord*s  befaig 
said  to  do  that  which  he  permits  to  be  done,  or  which  takes  place  under  his  auspices,  and 
that  too  whether  the  act  in  question  be  one  of  real  or  only  of  apparent  truth.  It  is  on  the 
same  principle  that  the  Lord  is  represented  as  consenting  to  Balaam*s  wish  to  go  with  the 
King  of  Moab*s  messenger.  It  cannot  for  a  moment  be  supposed  that  this  was  redUy  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Divine  will,  or  in  other  words  was  really  orderly,  and  we  repeat  that  the 
question  of  order  is  the  true  question  now  in  debate.  Our  position  is,  that  a  permisdon  b^ 
ing  overruled  by  the  Lot  d  to  a  good  end  does  not  make  it  intrinsically  orderly.  The  above 
article,  if  we  read  it  aright,  implies  the  reverse. 

Our  correspondent  speaks  as  if  the  tone  of  our  former  reply  was  somewhat  overbearing 
and  aimed  to  frighten  away  the  spirit  of  calm  inquiry.  We  should  be  sorry  to  think  there 
wss  any  real  ground  for  this  impression,  for  we  are,  in  theory  at  least,  decidedly  opposed  to 
any  foim  of  intellectual  deppotism  in  matters  of  religious  faith  or  anything  else.  We  have 
merely  uttered  the  language  of  strong  conviction  in  saying  that  '*  it  is  outrage  upon  all  tnitb 
to  say  that  the  Lord  had  as  much  to  do  in  the  opening  of  the  spiritual  senses  of  Balaam  sf 
of  Daniel,  of  Joe  Smith  as  of  Swedenborg,  of  Mohammed  as  of  J<^  the  RoT^Iitor.*   iai 
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this  we  re-«fflnii,  notwiihfltanding  the  oonfidenee  wiih  which  **  6.  G.**  buildii  upon  the  literal 
dedftradon  that  "  the  Lord  opened  the  eyes  of  BaUam,  and  he  saw  the  angel,  &c.**  If  Sire- 
denborg  teaches  anything  dii'dncUy  it  iff,  that  the  Lord,  being  infinite  good  in  Himfielf,  can 
operate  nothing  bat  good  in  the  direct  acts  of  his  Providence.  *'  For  good  is  not  Airther  dis- 
tant finom  OTil,  or  heaven  from  hell,  or  a  Divine  principle  from  a  diabolical  principle,  than  the 
Lord  is  from  being  the  efficient  cauee  of  snch  things  as  come  from  evil,  hell,  and  the  devil, 
bot  in  no  rerpeot  from  the  Lord,  who  is  essential  mercy  and  essential  good ;  nevertheless 
tiace  it  appears  as  if  they  came  from  the  Lord,  therefore  they  are  attributed  to  him.**— > 
A.  a  2447. 

Bot  oar  friend  is  strong  in  the  assurance  that  no  other  than  a  Divine  power  is  competent 
to  open  the  ^iritoal  senses  of  any  man,  and  that  if  the  spiritual  senses  of  Joe  Smith,  for  in* 
stance^  were  opened,  it  was  the  Lord  only  who  opened  them,  and  consequently  that  such  an 
effect  was  orderly.  But  a  more  extended  acquaintance  with  the  writings  of  Swedenborg  will 
convince  our  correspondent  that  the  opening  of  the  spiritual  senses  is  a  process  which  by  no 
means  implies  the  necessity  of  an  immediate  operation  of  Divine  power.  In  itself  considered 
it  is  a  coming  into  a  preternatural  cognizance  of  the  things  of  the  spiritnal  world,  and  this 
may  be  either  normal  or  abnormal.  It  is  normal  when  it  is  identical  with  the  opening 
of  the  ^iritual  degree  of  the  mind  in  the  process  of  regeneration.  It  is  abnormal 
when  bi  ought  aboat  by  artificial  means  or  from  unworthy  ends,  or  as  the  consequence  of 
morbid  conditions  of  the  outer  or  inner  man.  In  these  various  ways  the  banier  may  be 
bfoken  through  which  ordinarily  separates  the  natural  from  the  spiritual  world.  It  may  be 
done  by  some  forms  of  physical  disease — by  animal  magnetism — by  profound  and  intense 
pondering  apon  spiritual  things— by  an  earnest  and  long-cherished  desire  for  spiritual  inter- 
oonrse— by  a  resort  to  what  are  termed  magical  arts— and  finally  by  indulgence  in  vicious 
excesses  which  terminate  in  ddirivm  tremene.  In  all  these  cases  there  is  frequently  a  species 
of  intromission  into  the  spiritual  world,  the  result  of  certahi  stetes  which  the  subject  induces 
upon  himself  in  violation  of  the  established  laws  of  order  in  the  domain  of  body  or  of  mmd. 
These  cases  are  altogether  different  from  those  in  which  the  soul  is  brought  into  open  and 
sensible  communion  with  the  society  and  the  scenery  of  the  other  life  in  consequence  of  a 
previons  moral  training,  which  lays  the  only  proper  foundation  for  that  kind  of  intercourse. 
The  laws  of  this  communication  with  the  spirits  of  the  other  sphere  are  clearly  developed  in 
the  following  extracts. 

**  It  is  given  to  no  one  as  a  spirit  and  angel  to  speak  with  angels  and  spirits,  unless  he  is  of 
meh  a  quality  that  he  can  consociate  with  them  as  to  faith  and  love ;  nor  can  he  consociate 
\  the  faith  be  directed  to  the  Lord  and  the  love  to  the  Lord.**— ^.  C,  9438. 


**  To  speak  with  the  sngels  of  heaven  is  not  granted  to  any  but  those  with  whom  the  inte- 
riors are  opened  by  divine  truths  even  to  the  Lord,  for  into  those  truths  the  Lord  flows  in 
with  man,  and  when  the  Lord,  heaven  also  flows  in." — ff,  ds  H,  260. 

Having  the  interiors  thus  **  opened  by  divine  truths  even  to  the  Lord**  is  plainly  to  be  in  a 
very  advanced  and  elevated  state  of  regenerate  life,  and  how  this  is  eflfected  will  be  clear 
fWmi  what  fbllows. 

**  When  a  man  is  bom,  he  first  comes  into  the  natural  degree,  and  this  increases  in  him  by 
oontinnity,  according  to  his  knowledge,  and  the  understanding  he  acquires  by  it,  to  the  bigh- 
eet  point  of  understanding  called  rationality.  Neverthelesp,  the  second,  or  spiritual  degree, 
is  not  hereby  opened.  This  degree  is  opened  by  the  love  of  uses,  derived  fiom  intellectual 
things  that  is,  by  the  spiritual  luve  of  uses,  which  is  love  towards  the  neighbor.  This  degree 
Ukewise  may  increase  by  degrees  of  continuity,  to  its  summit,  and  it  incrcaf-es  by  the  knowl- 
edges of  truth  and  good,  or  by  Fpiritual  tiuths.  NeverthelfSii,  the  third  or  celestial  degree, 
is  not  opened  by  these,  but  by  the  celestial  love  of  use,  which  is  love  towards  the  Lord  ;  and 
lore  towards  the  Lord  is  nothing  else,  than  committing  to  life  the  commandments  of  the 
Word ;  of  which  the  sum  is,  to  flee  from  m/f,  because  they  are  infernal  and  diabolical,  and 
to  do  gwide^  because  they  are  heavenly  and  divine.  These  Uiree  degrees  are  thus  successive- 
ly opmd  la  a  iiiaii.''-«A  Xw  IT.  287. 
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Now  to  OOBM  bMk  to  our  origiiial  poritioii,— oui  then  be  ■  qam/Oaa  tint  tke  Lard  "Im 
more  to  do**  in  nieb  otiee  of  orderiy  illnminetion,  Che  •ocompeoiment  of  regeneretion,  flmn 
be  haa  hi  the  proeew  by  which  Joe  Smith  and  other  Tiaioneriee  obtabi  ■  percepttoa  of  a  eo*- 
tidn  daaa  of  apfaitnal  phcnomenaf  It  ia  indeed  tme  that  a  man'a  piiTato  tkmrmeUr  ia  ona 
tUng  and  hia  ftUmrmfom  are  another,  bat  we  do  not  aee  that  the  predletiona  of  en  efil  mm, 
tboofh  forming  part  of  the  Word,  are  therefbre  orderiy,  ae**&C.'*iBaintafaUL  Tbeyarela 
be  Judged  of  from  their  intrinate  character,  and  not  from  the  nae  that  mey  be  ptovldentiaDf 
aade  of  them.  The  qoeatioa  befcre  na  doea  not  property  ooooem  the  manner  \n.  vbiefa  the 
Word  ia  oonatracted,  bat  wheiher  certain  modaa  of  interooarae  with  the  apiritnal  world  art 
enMSyornot.  OnrpoMon  ia,  that  the  openiDg  of  the  apiritoal  degree  of  the  mind  in  re- 
generation ia  orderly,  bot  that  the  opedtig  of  the  apiritoal  aenaea  ia  not  sceeawily  ao,  aa  H 
may  take  place  with  evil  men  hi  thia  world,  and  will  of  ooarae  with  the  erfl  in  the  next 
Tbeee  aenaea  are  opened  by  death,  bot  no  Neweborohman  anppoaee  that  the  domfaiantiy  efil 
In  the  other  lifb  will  erer  esperlenoe  the  opening  of  the  apiritoal  degree  of  the  mind.  Aa  to 
tiie  agenoy  of  the  doTll  hi  thia  matter,  we  m«y  doabtlem  my,  that  ahhoogb  he  haa  not 
power  in  bimaelf  to  open  the  apiritnal  eyea,  apart  from  the  co-operation  of  the  niltfeet,  yetia 
eonneotion  with  him  b%  m«y  doabtlem  be  pronoaooed  capable  of  it  He  naqneetionablf 
llewa  into  the  operatioa  of  atoohol  and  opiam,  and  aflbcta  flrat  the  phyafeal  and  tfaca 
^  pajrehieal  organiam  in  each  a  way  m  to  bring  the  mind  of  the  onhappy  Tietim  Into  IbariU 
eommanion  with  infernal  raalitiea.  By  the  term  **devi],**  howefer,  we  of  oooiee  mean  not 
an  hidlTidoal,  bat  eril  apirita  ooUeetiTely.  From  all  thia  the  reader  can  ea^ily  inflBr  whethar 
tiie  DItUm  agenqj  haa  **  aa  moeh  to  do*'  hi  the  one  dam  of  caamae  the  other. 

Our  aamrtion  that  the  modem  medioma  neither  mw,  heard,  nor  apake  with  apUto  wwpra- 
^eated  of  the  greai  mam  of  them.  Oar  expreaaion  ia,  **the  muftiftidir  of  modem  medhum,* 
by  which  we  mean  tke  vMa^  the  wu^wrUjf,  We  woald  not  deny  the  foot  in  ereiy  eaao^ 
tiwagh  M  ikr  u  oar  own  bbaerration  haa  gone  the  caam  of  aariii^  mefiame  are  ezteeoMlj 
rare.    Bat  thia  ia  incidental  to  the  main  qaeation. 

In  the  cam  of  Kra.  Keniaoo,  of  OlerelaQd,  we  have  no  recent  infbrmation,  and  ere  igno- 
rant  of  the  refatatioD  to  which  "&  0.**  allndea.  We  only  know  that  aome  friend  aent  ni 
aome  moatha  atnce  a  OlcTeland  paper  in  which  this  lady's  pretensions  to  haTo  disooTored  some 
important  papera  pertaining  to  the  eatato  of  the  late  Bobert  Bantoal  appeared,  by  docamee- 
tary  evideoce,  to  be  pretty  effeotaally  used  up.  If  some  subsequent  commonienticn  ftco 
Mr.  Sterling  or  anybody  elm  hm  thrown  new  light  on  the  saligect  and  warranted  a  reveiail  of 
Judgment,  we  would  thank  oar  friend  Bradbum  to  forward  oa  a  copy  for  inapeotton.  But 
even  if  the  (acta  should  be  m  our  correspondent  would  haTc  us  infor,  still  it  would  not  settis 
the  question,  whether  aoch  a  mode  of  dlsdoeare  wm  to  be  put  upon  a  par  with  the  kindred 
rerektiona  of  Swedenborg.  In  his  cam  the  supernatural  knowledge  erinoed  to  the  qaem 
of  Sweden  and  others  wm  to  authenticate  a  miesiofu  Ho  himself  speaks  thus  on  the 
eafcject: 

**  This  conyerMLtioo,  as  well  as  that  between  the  queen  of  Sweden  and  her  brother,  whm 
he  was  living,  which  was  made  known  to  me  by  him  in  the  spiritual  world,  ought  by  no 
means  to  be  regarded  as  miradm ;  they  are  only  teetimonim  that  I  had  been  introdoeed  by 
the  Lord  into  the  spiritual  world,  and  that  I  have  been  in  association  with  angela  and  apiiili 
in  order  that  the  church,  which  until  now  had  remained  in  ignorance  couceming  that  worid, 
may  know  that  heaven  and  hell  exist  in  reality,  and  that  man  livm  after  death  a  man  m  be- 
fore, and  thus  tiiat  there  might  be  no  more  doubta  m  to  his  hnmortality.  Deign,  I  pray  yoa, 
to  mtisfy  his  Highnes^  that  these  are  not  mhades,  but  only  testbnonim  that  I  coorerm  wift 
angels  and  spirits."— Ze<^  to  Venaior,    (Doc,  p,  169.) 

When  it  can  be  shown  that  ICrs.  Kenison  or  any  other  one  hm  a  sunihtf  miaaion  to  peribm 
/a  behoof  (^  the  ohoroh  or  the  wodd^  we  will  Usten  to  the  most  marveBons  omietiTCi 
0/ihefr  myeteiy-flolTfog  powera,   VTet^  n*  w«i  \ft  vw^^^M^/A^^^jma^Oeiream^ 
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rwMf  H  WW  not  otoar  that  Swedenborg's  claims  were  not  of  a  higher  character  than  thoM  cf 
the  kdy  in  question,  yet  the  retult  has  shown  that  there  was  a  heaven-wide  difference  be- 
tween them ;  that  Swedenborg  was  truly  a  messenger  from  heaven ;  and  this  fiMst  we  are  ai 
Hberty  to  ]>lead  in  assigning  him  on  immeasurable  superiority  of  function  over  all  other  io 
caUed  mediums  of  modem  times. 

We  could  enlarge  at  still  greater  length  upon  the  remidnmg  portions  of  **  S.  C.V  commnni* 
cation,  but  it  can  be  scarcely  necessary,  as  no  new  principle  is  involved  in  his  comments  on 
oar  positions.  The  whole  debate  turns  upon  the  general  question  whether  Swedenborg  wa$ 
or  utof  not  a  special  accredited  messenger  from  God  to  man — whether  his  revelations,  in  con- 
tradistincdon  from  the  alleged  revelations  of  modem  mediums,  were  provided  instead  of  being 
merdy  permitted.  That  they  were  thus  provided,  and  that  too  by  a  direct  influx  into  his 
mind  from  the  Lord  himself^  the  infinite  fountain  of  troth,  we  have  endeavored  above  to  show. 
This  is  the  positive  claim  we  make  for  him,  and  for  which  we  assign  our  reasons.  If  these 
reasons  are  not  vaHd,  our  opponents  are  bound  to  show  wherein  they  are  defective,  and  the 
plea  of  behig  fequired  to  prove  a  negative  is  all  idle.  As  to  Joe  Smithes  having  also  had  a 
revdation,  we  doubt  not  that  he  had  what  he  called  and  considered  a  revelation,  bnt  ex- 
amined by  the  light  of  the  New  Dispensation,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  it  a  mass  o  f 
inftmal  fiUsities  palmed  upon  him  by  lying  spirits,  with  whom  from  his  peculiar  temperament 
and  his  habits  of  life  and  thought  he  was  enabled  to  come  into  a  peculiar  kind  of  commnn!- 
ea&m,  which  if  any  one  pleases  he  may  term  an  opening  of  his  spiritual  senses.  Whether 
his  Mormon  followers  will  admit  this  explanation,  is  of  no  consequence  to  the  argument  as 
wielded  by  the  man  of  the  New  Church.  In  like  manner  it  is  of  no  consequence  what  John 
Wesley  thought,  or  would  have  said,  in  regard  to  his  own  illumination.  We  do  not  pro- 
noanee  upon  his  character  in  the  sight  of  God,  but  we  know  that  as  far  as  his  teachings  go 
counter  to  those  of  Swedenborg  they  could  not  have  originated  from  the  same  source.  What 
omr  correspondent  meano,  precisely,  by  the  "enlightening  of  the  Holy  Ghost **  we  know  nol^ 
but  if  he  would  imply  that  Wesley  was  enlightened  by  the  Divine  Proceeding  of  the  Lord, 
which  is  his  effluent  Divine  Troth,  to  proclum  a  system  of  doctrine  at  variance  with  the 
tenor  of  the  N.  C.  revelations,  and  even  to  denounce  Swedenborg  himself  (as  he  did)  as  a 
ndsenble  deluded  visionary  and  a  gross  impostor,  we  say  at  once  tiiat  nothing  can  be  more 
false  than  such  an  assumption.  We  show  in  this  case,  that  **  Wesley*s  mmd  wss  not  infln- 
eoeed  by  the  Holy  Ghost,**  because  no  genuine  Holy  Ghost  would  ever  have  taught  through 
Wesley  doctrines  contrary  to  what  he  had  taught  through  Swedenborg,  and  which  we  know 
to  be  trao.  That  the  disciples  of  Wesley,  however,  should  acknowledge  them  to  be  trae  is 
whet  we  sre  not  so  absurd  as  to  expect  But  what  of  that?  Is  our  assurance  affected  by 
the  £ict  of  their  dissent  or  denial?  Not  at  all  The  question  with  us  is  to  be  determfaied 
on  cbiolute  grounds.  It  is  simply  whether  a  certain  asserted  thing  i»  or  it  not^  trae  inde* 
pendent  of  the  opinion  of  partisan  votaries  respecting  it. 

**  What  he  receited  and  saw  and  heard  was  as  a  finite  and  therefore  a  fallible  being.  .  .  . 
I  prixe  his  writings  above  any  other  human  compositions ;  but  I  consider  them  Swedenborg's 
witoings,  and  not  the  Word  of  the  Lord.  Absolute  perfection  pertains  only  to  the  works  of 
the  Lord,  and  absolute  freedom  from  error  only  to  the  Word  of  the  Lord.**  Exemption  ham 
error  is  not  impossible  to  men,  spirits,  or  angels  when  the  Lord  sees  fit  to  confer  it.  Neither 
tiiel!'  finitenesB  nor  their  imperfection  stands  in  the  way  of  it  when  the  divine  influx  takes 
possession  of  their  faculties  and  makes  them  an  organ  of  utterance.  This  divine  possession 
niay  be  so  fhll  and  powerful  as  to  lay  asleep  the  proprium  of  man,  and  thus  render  bim  a  per- 
fect and  infallible  histrament  of  conveying  the  Lord's  mind  to  bis  chOdren  upon  earth.  The 
written  Word,  which  *'S.  C.**  pronounces  absolutely^  free  from  error,  was  communicated 
tbroDgh  seribes  who  were  in  thenuelvee  finite  snd  fallible,  but  who  w«s«  atiifiL  ^ai^Vft  ^  ^%- 
Bfiritaf  SB  aosUefiscriDeassgeto  the  world.    Whether  8w«d«Q\MTt^ii%A\x^l6E^>BDM^^^2a^^ 
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KowtoooBM  bMsk  to  <mr  c>rigliial  pQri(ioiif-»ora  then  be  a  qtMttioD  tint  tte  Lard  "Im 
more  to  do**  io  nieb  oases  of  orderiy  illamiiiatlon,  Che  aocompaoiment  of  regfloeratioii,  flmn 
ho  has  hi  the  prooess  by  which  Joe  Smith  and  other  TisioDariea  obtabi  a  perceptioB  of  a  ea<- 
taia  dass  of  spiritual  phcnomenaf  It  is  indeed  trne  that  a  man's  piiTate  tkmrmeter  is  ons 
thing  and  liis  v^mwuom  are  another,  bat  we  do  not  see  tliat  the  predletlooa  of  an  efil  mm, 
though  fomdng  part  of  the  Word,  are  therefixre  orderly,  as  **  8.  C"  mahitafaiB.  Tbeyarels 
be  Judged  of  from  their  intriniio  charaeter,  and  not  from  the  nse  that  may  be  putyridemianf 
aade  of  them.  The qneskioii  befcre  nsdoes  not  property  ooooem  the  manner  bi  vbiefa  the 
Word  is  oonstmcted,  bat  whether  certain  modes  of  interooarse  with  the  spiritual  world  an 
enMSyornot.  Our  position  is,  that  the  opening  of  the  spiritosl  degree  of  the  mind  in  re- 
generation is  orderly,  hot  that  the  opedtig  of  the  spiritoal  senses  is  not  nteeewrily  so,  as  H 
may  tahe  place  with  evil  men  hi  this  world,  and  will  of  ooorse  with  the  erfl  in  the  next 
These  ssnses  are  opened  by  death,  hot  no  Newehnrohman  sapposee  that  the  dondnantly  eril 
In  the  other  lift  will  ever  experienoe  the  opening  of  the  spiritoal  degree  of  the  mhid.  As  to 
tiie  agenoy  of  the  doTll  hi  this  matter,  we  may  doubtless  say,  that  ahhoogh  he  has  not 
power  in  himself  to  open  the  spiritual  eyes,  apert  from  the  oo-operaiion  of  the  niltfeet,  yet  in 
eooneotion  with  him  h%  m^y  doubtlees  be  pronouooed  ospabte  of  it  He  naqneetionsbly 
flows  hito  the  operatioa  of  aloohol  and  opiam,  and  aflbcts  first  the  phyafeal  and  then 
iSbit  psyebieal  organism  in  soeh  a  way  aa  to  bring  the  miod  of  the  onhappy  Tietim  into  IbsriU 
eommanion  with  infernal  realiiiei.  By  the  term  **  devil,**  howefer,  we  of  oooiee  mean  nsl 
an  hidlTidaal,  bat  erU  spirits  ooUectiTely.  From  all  this  the  reader  can  ea^lly  inflBr  whechtr 
tiM  DItUm  agenqy  has  **as  moeh  to  do"  hi  the  one  dass  of  cases  aa  the  other. 

Oar  assertion  that  the  modern  medlnms  neither  saw,  heard ,  nor  spake  with  spirita  was  prs- 
^eatedof  the  great  maas  of  them.  Oar  expression  is,  **the  mwIfiAfdSr  of  modem  medfamH," 
by  which  we  mean  th$  Many,  th$  mnjofUif,  We  woald  not  deny  the  fiiet  in  eteiresss^ 
tiioagh  as  ikr  as  oar  own  obserfation  haa  gone  the  esses  of  sssiiiy  mefiome  are  eztremily 
rare.    Bat  this  is  inddenttl  to  the  main  question. 

In  the  case  of  Mrs.  K«ilsoo,  of  Olevelaod,  we  have  no  recent  infbrmation,  and  are  igDO> 
rant  of  the  refaUdon  to  which  **a  0.**  alludes.  We  only  know  that  some  friend  sent  m 
some  months  since  a  OleTeland  paper  in  which  this  kdy's  pretensions  to  hsTo  diaeorered  some 
important  papers  pertaining  to  the  estate  of  the  late  Bobert  Bantoul  appeared,  by  documea- 
tary  cTidence,  to  be  pretty  efibotually  used  up.  If  some  subsequent  communication  ftco 
Mr.  Sterling  or  anybody  else  has  thrown  new  light  on  the  sulject  and  warranted  a  rererssl  of 
Judgment,  we  would  thank  our  friend  Bradbum  to  forward  ns  a  copy  for  inspection.  Bat 
even  if  the  fiicts  should  be  as  our  correspondent  would  have  us  infer,  still  it  would  not  settis 
the  question,  whether  such  a  mode  of  disclosure  was  to  be  put  upon  a  par  with  the  kindred 
revehtions  of  Swedenborg.  In  his  case  the  supernatural  knowledge  evinced  to  the  qoeeo 
of  Sweden  and  others  was  to  authenticate  a  fninion.  Ho  himself  speaks  thus  on  the 
sabject: 

**  This  conversatioo,  as  well  as  that  between  the  queen  of  Sweden  and  her  brother,  whsa 
he  was  living,  which  was  made  known  to  me  by  him  in  the  spiritual  world,  ought  by  no 
means  to  be  regarded  as  miracles ;  they  are  only  teethnonies  that  I  had  been  introduced  by 
the  Lord  into  the  spiritual  world,  and  that  I  have  been  in  association  with  angels  and  spiite 
in  order  that  the  church,  which  until  now  bad  remaioed  hi  ignorance  couoeniing  that  world, 
may  know  that  heaven  and  hell  exist  in  reality,  and  that  man  lives  after  death  a  man  as  be- 
fore, and  thus  that  there  might  be  no  more  doubts  as  to  his  immortality.  Deign,  I  pray  yea, 
to  satisfy  his  Highnee^  that  these  are  not  miracles,  but  only  tosthnonles  that  I  converse  wKk 
angels  and  spirits.^' — Letter  to  Venator.    (Doc,  p,  169.) 

When  it  can  be  shown  that  Mrs.  Kenison  or  any  other  one  has  a  sunihtf  mission  to  perfbni 
In  behoof  ot  the  ohurch  or  the  wodd^  we  will  listen  to  the  most  marveHons  nanetiTM 
Of  tbdt  myateiy-aoMBg  powera,   VTct^  ^*  w«i  ^ft  v»^  ^^m^/a  ^^^som ^Oeir  esoi^ 
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rmo9  it  was  not  otoar  that  Swedenborg's  daimB  were  not  of  a  higher  character  than  thoM  of 
the  lady  in  question,  yet  the  reiult  has  shown  that  there  was  a  heaven-wide  difference  be- 
tween them ;  tfiat  Swedenborg  was  truly  a  messenger  from  heaven ;  and  this  fiMst  we  are  ai 
fibertf  to  ]>lead  in  assigning  him  on  immeasurable  superiority  of  function  over  all  other  io 
called  mediums  of  modem  times. 

We  could  enlarge  at  still  greater  length  upon  the  remidnmg  portions  of  **  S.  G.'s^  commnni* 
cation,  but  it  can  be  scarcely  necessary,  as  no  new  principle  is  involved  in  his  comments  on 
our  positions.  The  whole  debate  turns  upon  the  general  question  whether  Swedenborg  vhu 
or  utof  not  a  spedal  accredited  messenger  from  God  to  man — whether  his  revelations,  in  con- 
tradistinction  from  the  alleged  revelations  of  modem  mediums,  were  provided  instead  of  being 
merdy  permitted.  That  they  were  thus  provided,  and  that  too  by  a  direct  influx  into  his 
mind  from  the  Lord  himself  the  infinite  fountain  of  troth,  we  have  endeavored  above  to  show. 
This  is  the  positive  ckim  we  make  for  him,  and  for  which  we  assign  our  reasons.  If  these 
reasons  are  not  valid,  our  opponents  are  bound  to  show  wherein  they  are  defective,  and  the 
plea  of  being  Required  to  prove  a  negative  is  all  idle.  As  to  Joe  Smithes  having  also  had  a 
revelation,  we  doubt  not  that  he  had  what  he  called  and  considered  a  revelation,  but  ex* 
amined  by  the  light  of  the  New  Dispensation,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  it  a  mass  o  f 
inftmal  fiUddes  palmed  upon  him  by  lying  spirits,  with  whom  from  his  peculiar  temperament 
and  bis  habits  of  life  and  thought  he  was  enabled  to  come  hito  a  peculiar  kind  of  commnni- 
cation,  which  if  any  one  pleases  he  may  term  an  opening  of  his  spiritual  senses.  Whether 
his  Mormon  followers  win  admit  this  explanation,  is  of  no  consequence  to  the  argument  as 
wielded  by  the  man  of  the  New  Church.  In  like  manner  it  is  of  no  consequence  what  John 
Wesley  thought,  or  would  have  said,  in  regard  to  his  own  illumination.  We  do  not  pro* 
nooneo  upon  his  character  in  the  sight  of  God,  but  we  know  that  as  far  as  his  teachings  go 
ooonter  to  those  of  Swedenborg  they  could  not  have  originated  from  the  same  source.  What 
onr  correspondent  meaufi,  precisely,  by  the  "enlightening  of  the  Holy  Ghost **  we  know  nol^ 
but  if  he  would  imply  that  Wesley  was  enlightened  by  the  Divine  Proceeding  of  the  Lord, 
which  is  his  effluent  Divine  Troth,  to  proclaim  a  system  of  doctrine  at  variance  with  the 
tenor  of  the  N.  C.  revelations,  and  even  to  denounce  Swedenborg  himself  (as  he  did)  as  a 
miserable  deluded  visionary  and  a  gross  impostor,  we  say  at  once  that  nothing  can  be  more 
lalM  than  such  an  assumption.  We  show  in  this  case,  that  **  Wesley's  mind  was  not  infln* 
enced  by  the  Holy  Ghost,'*  because  no  genuine  Holy  Ghost  would  ever  have  taught  through 
Wesley  doctrines  contrary  to  what  he  had  taught  through  Swedenborg,  and  which  we  know 
to  be  trao.  That  the  disciples  of  Wesley,  however,  should  acknowledge  them  to  be  trae  is 
what  we  are  not  so  absurd  as  to  expect  But  what  of  that?  Is  our  assurance  affected  by 
the  IliCt  of  their  dissent  or  denial?  Not  at  all.  The  question  with  us  is  to  be  determined 
on  ei6$oiute  grounds.  It  is  simply  whether  a  certain  asserted  thing  is  or  is  not,  trae  inde* 
pendent  of  the  opinion  of  partisan  votaries  respecting  it. 

**  What  he  received  and  saw  and  heard  was  as  a  finite  and  therefore  a  fallible  being.  .  .  . 
I  prixe  his  writings  above  any  other  human  compositions ;  but  I  consider  them  Swedenborg*! 
writings,  and  not  the  Word  of  (he  Lord.  Absolute  perfection  pertains  only  to  the  works  of 
the  Lord,  and  absolute  freedom  from  error  only  to  the  Word  of  the  Lord.*'  Exemption  from 
error  is  not  impoarible  to  men,  spirits,  or  angels  when  the  Lord  sees  fit  to  confer  it  Neither 
their  finitenesB  nor  their  imperfection  stands  in  the  way  of  it  when  the  divine  influx  takes 
pOMcaeion  of  their  faculties  and  makes  them  an  organ  of  ntterance.  This  divine  poesessioii 
niay  be  so  fhll  and  powerful  as  to  lay  asleep  the  proprium  of  man,  and  thus  render  bim  a  per> 
feet  and  infallible  instroment  of  couvejing  the  Lord's  mind  to  bis  children  upon  earth.  The 
written  Word,  which  **S.  C."  pronounces  absolutely^  free  from  error,  was  oommunioated 
tbroDgh  scribes  who  were  t7i  tfuhnselves  finite  and  fallible,  but  who  were  still  caj^V^  ^  ^%- 
Greritaf  as  niiaU(>fed  lOMsage  to  the  world.    Whether  8wed«Q\Mr%  ii«a\iraa^\>QBM;^  ^  "^b^* 
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kr  psychical  condition,  and  employed  to  gire  an  infiillible  ezpodtion  of  that  Word  is  a  qaei- 
tion  of  £ftct  the  intelligent  reader  of  hia  works  must  dedde  for  himseUl  We  strnplyafiin 
that  for  aught  that  has  erer  been  shown  on  this  head,  he  may  hare  been  inikllible.  Tbere 
is  no  a  priori  reason  suffident  to  warrant  a  denial  of  it.  Bnt  tUs  is  a  salgect  wliioh  is  now 
being  discussed  in  our  pages,  and  we  forego  farther  remarlLS  upon  it  at  present 


ARTICLE    V. 

THE  FIRST  STATE  OF  THE  NEW  CHURCH. 

SwEDisNBORo's  illustration  of  the  Word  teaches  us  that  the  fall  of 
all  churches,  has  been  in  a  departure,  in  the  life,  from  the  faith  of  the 
Church.  That  formalism  and  a  false  faith  succeed.  That  a  want  of 
charity  toward  the  neighbor,  in  feeling,  thought,  and  act,  is  the  neces- 
sary result  of  falling  from  thp  good  of  the  Church.  It  is  then  evident, 
as  further  taught  in  those  writings,  that  the  retuKU  must  first  be  intel- 
lectually to  the  Truth  of  Faith.  That  those  who  ore  in  truth  intellec- 
tually are  not  in  the  peace  and  gentleness  of  charity.  Their  delight  is 
not  in  feeling,  thinking,  and  acting,  solely  from  a  regard  to  the  rights, 
interests,  privileges,  and  consciences  of  others.  The  New  Church 
militant  must  go  through  a  sore  process  of  combating  the  falses  of 
faith,  both  within  and  without — must  first  be  an  external  Chnrch.  It 
is  not  doctrinals  alone  that  constitute  the  eternal  New  Church,  but 
doctrinals  and  external  charity.  "D(»ctrinals  alone  do  not  constitute 
the  external,  much  less  the  internal  of  the  Church,  as  was  shown 
above;  nor  do  they  serve  to  distinguish  churches  before  the  Lord; 
but  this  is  effected  by  a  life  according  to  doctrinals,  all  which,  if  thej 
are  true,  reaard  charity  as  their  fundamental^  for  what  is  the  end  and 
design  of  doctrinals  but  to  teach  how  man  should  live  ?  The  several 
churches  in  the  Christian  world  are  distinguished  by  their  doctrinals, 
a*)d  the  members  of  those  churches  have  hence  taken  the  names  of 
B»man  Catholics,  Lutherans.  Calvini^ts,  or  the  Beformed  fmd  Evan- 
gelical Protestants,  with  many  others.  This  distinction  of  names 
arises  solely  from  doctrinals,  arm  would  never  have  had  place^  if  the 
members  of  the  Church  hnd  made  love  to  the  Lord  and  charity  toward* 
the  neighbor^  the  principal  point  of  faith,  Doctrinals  would  then  be 
only  varieties  of  opinion  concerning  the  mysteries  of  faith,  which  they 
who  are  trice  Christians  would  leave  to  every  one  to  receive  a^ccording 
to  his  conscience^  whilst  it  would  be  the  language  of  their  hearts,  that 
he  is  a  true  Christian  who  lives  as  a  Christian,  that  is,  as  the  Lord 
teaches.  Thus  one  Church  would  be  f  »rmed  out  of  all  these  diverse 
ones,  and  all  disagreements  arising  from  mere  doctrinals  would  vanish, 
yea,  all  the  animosities  of  one  against  another  would  be  dissipated  in 
a  moment  and  the  kingdom  of  the  Lord  would  be  established  on  earth. 
The  ancient  Chnrch  which  existed  immediately  after  the  flood,  al- 
tboagh  dispersed  over  several  kingdoms,  was  of  such  a  character ;  io 
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that  notwUhstfinding  they  differed  much  from  each  otlur^  in  respect 
to  doctrinals^  they  still  made  charity  the  principal  thing,  and  regaraed 
each  other's  worship,  not  from  doctrinals  of  faith,  but  from  the  charity 
of  life,  which  entered  into  it.  This  is  meant  by  what  is  said  of  that 
Chnrcb,  Gen.  ix.  1.  That  they  had  all  one  language  and  their  words 
were  one." — A.  C.  1799.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to  combat  falses  of 
faith  in  ourselres,  to  what  it  is  to  combat  selfishness,  which  is  nncha- 
ritableness  to  our  neighbor.  Faith  is  sooner  attained  than  the  life. 
The  most  difficult  thing  of  attainment  is  the  habitual  exercise  of  for- 
bearance, kindness,  tenderness,  mercy,  pity,  palliation  of  their  faults 
and  blemishes  towards  the  imperfect.  It  is  of  Divine  Providence 
that  we,  in  the  beginning  of  the  New  Ao^e,  are  each  one  surrounded 
by  so  much  imperfection  in  faith  and  life.  When  the  Lord  would 
glorify  His  human,  he  placed  it  in  the  midst  of  the  utmost  imperfec- 
tion and  depravity.  "  He  is  despised  and  refected  of  men  ;  a  man  of 
sorrows,  and  acquainted  with  grief;  and  we  hid  as  it  were  our  faces 
from  him ;  he  was  despised,  and  we  esteemed  him  not. — He  was  op- 
pressed, and  he  was  afflicted ;  yet  he  opened  not  his  mouth ;  he  is 
Drought  as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter,  and  as  a  sheep  before  her  shearers 
is  dumb,  so  he  opened  not  nis  mouth/' — Isa.  liii.  8,  7.  The  exter- 
nal Church  is  tried  externally  with  the  imperfections  of  others,  and 
with  anxieties  about  external  things ;  and  tne  mtemal  Church  is  let 
into  temptations  and  is  tried  about  that  which  is  spiritual  and  inter- 
nal. According  to  Fenelon's  saying,  there  is  no  greater  proof  of  im- 
perfection, than  that  state  which  cannot  endure  impeffection  in  others. 
And  according  to  Swedenborg,  imperfection  in  faith,  and  external 
forms,  bears  no  real  comparison  with  that  which  savors  of  the  life; 
and  a  wilful  departure  from  honesty,  sincerity,  moral  virtue,  charity, 
is  a  departure  from  the  Church  itself;  is  wholly  unchristianizing.  The 
difficulty  with  us  now-a-days,  seems  to  be  a  confidence  in  the  external 
and  in  ourselves,  and  a  want  of  faith  in  God  and  in  the  internal.  I 
conversed  with  a  friend  who  had  seen  the  sun  of  the  heavens  for  a 
considerable  time,  in  his  own  head,  a  part  of  the  time  in  the  cerebrum 
an«l  a  part  of  the  time  in  the  cerebellum  ;  and  all  Lis  ideas  were  as  in- 
verted on  one  subject,  as  was  the  inverted  vision  of  thnt  sun.  Tlie 
external  was  ever  first  as  to  causation,  and  the  internal  ultimate.  May 
not  this,  yea  must  it  not  be  true  in  the  beginning  of  the  New  Church 
externally  ?  Unbelief  in  God  and  the  internal  is  trust  in  human  pru- 
dence and  external  things,  and  this  struggle  in  the  external  New 
Church  is  the  ultimate  of  the  two  opposites  resisting  each  other  in  the 
spiritual  world,  viz. :  infidelity  and  laith  in  the  Lord.  The  true  ex- 
ternal of  the  New  Church  will  ultimately  be  an  orderly  outbirth  from 
the  spiritual  world.  Hence  how  deep  should  be  our  syn)|.athy  with 
those  who  are  struggling  pgninst  all  the  infiuences  of  infidelity  and 
arbitrary  power,  emanating  from  the  spiritual  world,  into  which,  for 
the  last  few  years,  this  earth  from  scepticism  and  priestcraft  has  sent 
forth  so  many.  And  what  a  mantle  of  charity  should  every  form  of 
charity  have,  or  rather  will  h  ive,  for  all  who  sincerely  over  estimate 
liuman  prudence.  The  forms  of  self  love,  which  we  at  the  present 
time  are  most  nece88.ta!;ed  to  cmeity,  instead  of  foster,  are  tboee  grow* 
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ing  ont  of  the  externality  of  the  New  Obnrch,  and  groanded  in  the 
evils  and  falsesof  the  vastated  Church,  which  we  have  bronght  with  ns 
into  the  New,  and  which  have  not  jet  been  pat  off.  These  are  the 
exercises  of  an  uncharitable  spirit  towards  each  other,  of  which  we 
may  all  be  guilty  more  or  less.  We  are  resisting  the  Lord  in  his 
coming  in  the  clouds.  *^  Judee  not  that  ye  be  not  judged ;  for  with 
what  judgment  ye  judge  ye  shall  be  jud^d :  and  with  what  measure 
ye  mete,  it  shall  be  measured  to  you  again.  And  why  beholdest  thou 
the  mote  that  is  in  thy  brother's  eye ;  but  considerest  not  the  beam  that 
is  in  thine  own  eye  ?  Or  how  wilt  thou  say  to  thy  brother  let  me  pull 
out  the  mote  out  of  thine  eye  and  behold  a  beam  is  in  thine  own  eye. 
Thou  hypocrite,  first  cast  out  the  beam  out  of  thine  own  eye  and  then 
shalt  thou  see  clearly  to  cast  the  mote  out  of  thy  brother's  eye.''  Al- 
lowing the  spirit  of  sectional  feeling  and  thoughts  to  lark  within  us,  un- 
discovered to  ourselves,  by  reason  of  their  selt-pleasing  nature,  is  indi- 
vidually opposing  the  descent  of  charity  into  the  New  Church.  And 
without  the  exercise  of  charity  among  ourselves,  and  toward  outsiders, 
in  very  act^  or  ultimate,  the  Philistines  will  be  upon  us,  as  individuals 
and  as  a  Church  :  and  what  strength  have  we  without  our  locks  (^  hair 
— charity  in  act?  Is  not  this  the  worst  form  of  faith  alone  i  Facte 
wrriiouT  OHABrrr.  And  we  must  not  forget  that  all  are  equally  liable  to 
err  here,  and  those  most  who  least  suspect  themselves  ot  it.  A  secta- 
rian spirit  and  the  love  of  dominion  over  others  are  the  leading  ele- 
ments of  the  old  leaven.  It  may  exist  just  as  well  in  opposing  eccle- 
siasticism  and  priestly  domination,  as  in  building  them  up.  Paul 
and  Luther  are  striking  examples.  There  is  no  way  to  be  free  from  it 
but  by  actually  putting  it  on,  in  act,  thought,  and  feeling.  ^^The 
causes  why  the  New  Church  which  is  called  the  Iloly  Jerusalem,  is 
first  to  commence  with  a  few,  afterward  with  greater  numbers,  and 
so  at  last  to  arrive  at  its  full  state,  are  several ;  the  first  is,  that  its  doc- 
trine, which  is  the  doctrine  of  love  to  the  Lord  and  charity  towards  the 
neighbor,  cannot  be  acknowledged  and  thence  received,  except  by 
those  who  are  interiorly  affected  with  truths,  and  no  others  are  interiorly 
affected  with  truths  but  they  who  see  them,  and  they  only  see  them 
who  have  cultivated  their  intellectual  faculty,  and  have  not  destroyed 
it  in  themselves  by  the  love  of  self  and  of  the  world."  "The  third 
cause  is  that  the  New  Church  on  earth  increases  according  to  its  in- 
crease in  the  world  of  spirits,  for  spirits  from  thence  are  with  men,  and 
they  are  from  those  who  were  in  the  faith  of  their  Church,  whilst  they 
lived  on  earth,  and  no  others  of  them  receive  the  doctrine  but  those 
who  were  in  the  spiritual  affection  of  truth ;  such  only  are  conjoined 
to  heaven  where  that  doctrine  is,  and  conjoin  heaven  to  man.  The 
number  of  those  in  the  spiritual  world  now  increases  daily,  wherefore 
according  to  their  increase,  the  Church  which  is  called  the  New  Jeru- 
salem on  earth  increases.  These  also  were  the  causes  why  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  after  the  Lord  left  the  world,  increased  so  slow  in  Europe, 
and  did  not  arrive  at  its  full  until  an  age  had  elapsed." — A,  E.  732. 
The  leaven  of  infidelity  and  faith  alone  and  ecclesiasticisni,  let^  with 
as  who  are  of  the  New  Churchy  but  who  were  of  the  Old  Church 
bBteditarily,  edacatioiially,  and  pttti(ka!i\^<|\&  i^  \a  \^  ^^soi^^^d^  at 
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least  to  some  extent.  We  are  to  come  out  of  our  aver  estimate  cf  Iwh 
mc^prudenoe;  ont  of  the  idea  that  the  New  Church  ie  to  be  built 
from  without  instead  of  from  within — from  the  natural  world  instead  of 
being  an  out-birth  from  the  spiritual  world  and  from  Grod.  No  form 
of  ecclesiasticiBm  or  opposition  to  it,  produces  the  New  Church,  bat 
God  from  Himself,  and  through  the  spiritual  world.  No  anxieties  on 
our  part  are  required  in  carrying  forward  the  work.  We  need  not  be 
anxious  to  guard  or  protect  it ;  God  is  able,  without  our  patronizing  it. 
It  is  for  our  sakes  we  are  permitted  to  perform  uses,  not  for  His. 

V 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

LATE  MEETING  OF  THE  ENGLISH  N.  C.  CONFERENCE. 
From  an  English  Correspondent 

The  Conference  of  the  New  Church  in  England,  which  assembled  in  the  Choroh 
at  Brightlingsea,  Essex,  on  Tuesday,  August  14,  has  jast  terminated  its  sittingji 
(Aagast  18).  It  consisted  of  seven  Ministers  and  fifteen  Representatives.  Rev. 
Mr.  Madeley,  of  Birmingham,  was  chosen  President,  and  Mr.  Batler,  of  London, 
Secretary. 

The  Rev.  D.  G.  Goyder  was  appointed  to  draw  up  the  Address  to  the  Church  fbr 
1856.  The  subscription  in  aid  of  the  labors  of  Dr.  Tafel  in  the  translation  of 
Swedenborg^s  works  in  the  German  langaage,  amounted  to  J&239,  which  sum  was 
forwarded  to  the  Doctor.  The  fund  fur  the  support  of  incapacitated  mintsters  and 
their  widows,  was  estimated  to  have  amounted  to  £500.  The  Repository  had  been 
well  sustained,  and  the  year's  sales  had  amounted  in  the  gross  to  14,844.  Mr.  White, 
agent  of  the  Swedenborg  Printing  Society,  was  appointed  sole  Publisher  and  Store- 
keeper, and  the  charge  for  advertising  on  the  wrapper  of  the  Repository  was  left 
to  the  arrangement  of  the  publisher  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Conference. 

Two  Reports,  drawn  up  by  committees  appointed  by  the  last  Conference,  on  the 
subject  of  preparing  young  men  for  the  ministry,  were  read.  A  disoassion  ensued, 
in  which  it  was  shown  that  the  ministers  at  present  in  the  Church  were  not  ade- 
baately  supported.  The  Kev.  D.  G.  Goyder  contended  that  ont  of  fifty  societies, 
not  more  than  a  fifth  paid  their  minister  a  salary.  He  had  labored  in  the  Choroh 
for  34  years,  and  for  nearly  half  that  time  had  labored  gratuitously,  and  even  when 
reoeiving  a  salary,  it  was  so  small  that  he  was  compelltKi  to  resort  to  other  means 
to  enable  him  to  maintain  his  portion.  He  contended  that  before  the  Choreh  en* 
tered  upon  a  new  scheme,  it  was  desirable  that  its  present  ministers  should  be  at* 
tended  to,  and  receive  some  provision.  But  supposine  in  our  present  ciroumstanoes 
young  men  were  educated  tor  the  special  office  of  the  ministry,  which  would  in* 
vulve,  say  iS40  a  year  for  the  student,  and  as  much  more  for  the  teacher  or  profes- 
sor, after  they  had  passed  through  their  curriculum,  where  were  the  churches  in 
which  they  could  be  placed  ?  If  40  churches  were  incapable  of  paying  their  min* 
isters  now,  even  to  the  amount  of  £30  per  annum,  how  could  they  pay  the  pro> 
posed  increase  of  salary  to  the  amount  of  £150 1  The  Conference  must  remember 
(1.)  That  the  education  of  young  men  would  entail  the  keep  of  the  student,  and 
the  salary  of  the  professor.  (2.)  It  must  provide  churches  for  the  new  ministers 
to  labor  in  ;  and  (3  )  It  must  find  the  funos  to  pay  the  salary  of  £150.  Now  the 
funds  which  support  all  the  institutions  of  the  Church  come  not  only  from  a  very 
limited  source,  but  from  the  purses  of  a  very  few  members,  and.  those  members,  as 
may  be  teen  bv  referring  to  the  subscription  list,  alwaya  tli«  vmga^  isA^^u^^  l^oso^ 
eoAdDotinbMB  (Mr.  G.'b)  opinion,  be  provided mt)ELOU.t  AywATyXAvXTv^^wMKiaaaaiSg^ 
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in  existence.  Tke  Conference  fond,  the  Pension  fond,  the  fonds  of  the  Mianonair 
and  Tract  Societies,  the  Printing  Society,  &o.,  were  all  derived  from  a  few  indiTi- 
doals,  and  those  individuals  the  same,  and  another  fand  wonld  raise  contribatiom 
to  a  perfect  tax.  However  desirable,  therefore,  the  scheme  might  seem  in  theory, 
it  appeared  to  him  to  be  impracticable.  ^  As  the  Chnrch  increased  in  numbers,  and 
the  funds  for  supporting  ministers  were  increased  in  proportion,  the  measure  might 
be  re-considereo,  but  he  repeated  that  at  present  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  imprac- 
ticable. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Goyder  stood  alone  in  his  opposition.  A  committee  was,  however, 
appointed  and  rules  drawn  up  for  the  disposal  of  funds,  as  soon  as  those  funds 
should  be  forthcoming. 

Addresses  were  reiM  from  and  to  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Australia.  Up  to 
the  time  of  the  meetiDg  of  Conference,  however,  no  addresses  had  been  received 
from  the  United  Statea  Thursday  evening  (August  16),  was  set  apart  as  usoal 
for  a  social  Tea  Meeting,  and  various  addresses  were  delivered  by  ministers  and 
others.  During  the  sitting  of  Conference,  the  Revds.  Howarth,  Madeley,  Smithson 
and  Rendell.  preached,  and  on  the  Sunday  following,  Mr.  David  Goyder,  youngest 
son  of  the  Rev.  D.  G.  Groyder,  officiated. 

The  Conference  adjourned  to  the  second  Tuesday  in  August,  1856,  to  meet  in  the 
New  Church,  Birmingham,  at  ten  o'clock. 


We  insert  the  following  ss  It  is  from  the  pen  of  the  gentleman  who  first  proposed  the  sub- 
ject for  discussion.  This  has  doubtless  proceeded  far  enough,  and  we  shijl  dedioe  aoj 
Ibrther  communications. 

Pbof.  Bush, 

Dear  Sib  : — ^Yoor  correspondents,  A.  D.  S.  and  L.,  seem  to  have  entirdy  overlooked 
the  real  iasue  in  regard  to  the  insurance  and  lottery  question.  One  replies  that,  **  a 
man  who  bays  a  lottery  ticket  is  a  fool,"  and  the  other  says  that, "  the  insurance  busi- 
ness is  a  good  and  honest  business,  bat  that  the  venders  of  lottery  tickets  are  a  set  of 
swindlers."  Now,  I  would  respectfully  suggest,  that  the  question  is  not  whetha*  the 
purchaser  of  a  lottery  ticket  is  "  a  fool"  nor  yet,  whether  the  managers  of  lotteries  are 
swindlers,  but  simply  whether  the  man  who  buys  a  lottery  ticket,violaUs  the  moral  law  any 
more  than  the  man  who  buys  a  policy  of  an  insurance  company  7  Or,  perhaps,  moreco^ 
rectly  speaking,  whetlier  investing  a  hundred  dollars  in  lottery  tickets  is  any  more  vrdi- 
cative  of  a  covetow  and  sinful  state  of  the  will,  than  investing  the  same  amount  in  an  in- 
surance policy  ?  For,  after  all,  our  acts  are  merel;^  the  ma^estations  of  our  internal 
states — the  symptoms  either  of  spiritual  health  or  disease. 

Suppose  A  and  B  are  neighbors,  in  similar  circumstances — each  having  a  wife  aod 
several  children  to  support — thev  are  just  able,  by  diligent  labor,  to  maintain  thdr  fiaini- 
lies  and  lay  up  fifty  djilars  at  the  end  of  the  year.  In  view  of  the  uncertainty  of  life 
they  are  anxious  to  make  some  provision  for  their  families  in  the  event  of  their  own 
decease.  They  make  application  to  a  Life  Insurance  company  for  a  policy  of  three 
thousand  dollars  each  ;  on  examination  it  is  found  that  the  health  of  A  is  such  that  do 
insurance  company  will  take  a  risk  on  his  life,  while  B  obtams  his  policy  for  the  desired 
amount.  If  A  in  his  anxiety  to  provide  for  his  wife  and  children  in  the  event  of  his 
decease— being  cut  ofif  from  the  benefits  of  insurance— shall  invest  his  yearly  surplus 
of  fifty  dollars  in  lottery  tickets,  hoping  thereby  to  obtain  an  amount  of  money  that  will 
k^p  his  family  from  want  and  sufifering  after  he  is  taken  from  them ;  who  shall  say  that 
this  act  of  his  is  any  more  indicative  of  spiritual  disease  than  is  the  act  of  his  neighbor 
B  ?    This  is  the  point. 

We  are  not  to  pass  sentence  of  condemnation  on  our  unfortunate  brother  A  because 
the  managers  of  the  lottei^  are  a  set  of  dishonest  rascals. 

He  may  be  "  a  fool,"  it  is  true,  but  there  are  many  fools  who  are  good  men,  and  there 
are  many  wise  men  who  are  very  wicked. 

Although  lotteries,  as  at  present  managed,  may  be  swindling  concerns,  yet  I  know  of 
no  good  reason  why  they  mjty  not  be  organized  and  conducted  on  just  as  fair  and  honest 
principles  as  insurance  companies.  This,  however,  is  not  the  question  that  concerns  as 
atprcsentk  H 
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NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 

1. — ^Thb  Lite  of  Jssus  ;  critically  eocamined.  By  Ds.  David  Fred.  Strauss.  TVatu- 
laUd  from  the  Fourth  German  Edition  by  Marian  Evans.  New  York:  Oalvin 
Blanchard.    1855. 

In  this  ponderons  octavo  we  are  introduced  to  probably  the  meet  searching  review  of 
the  Evangelical  narrative  which  has  ever  been  published.  It  is  astonishing  to  what  a 
minute  analysis  the  author  subjects  every  item  of  our  Lord's  history,  upon  which  a 
doubt  of  its  absolute  reliability  can  be  hung.  The  grand  theory  with  which  he  starts 
18,  that  the  primitive  written  records  of  all  religions  are  liable  to  be  outgrown  by 
the  progressive  stages  of  mental  cultivation  and  humanitarian  development.  The  dls- 
crepaocy  between  the  purport  of  those  ancient  documents  and  the  notions  of  more  ad> 
vanoed  periods  of  intelligence  is  first  felt  as  to  the  unessential,  the  external,  of  thoee  writ- 
ings, but  by  degrees  it  manifests  itself  also  in  the  essential,  the  fundamental,  and  then 
an  unsparing  inquest  Ibllows.  The  supernatural  and  the  divine  element  in  the  history 
is  sternly  interrogated  and  finally  renounced.  A  m^tco/ air  is  superinduced  over  the 
record,  and  while  all  the  moral  lessons  intended  to  be  taught  are  retained,  the  historical 
vehicle  by  which  they  are  conveyed  is  quietly  resolved  into  allegory  and  adumbration. 
This  principle  or  assumption  Dr.  Strauss  applies  to  the  Christian  records,  and  finds  to 
his  own  satis&ction  that  they  constitute  no  exception.  Though  admitting  the  ikct  of 
the  personal  existence  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  he  yet  views  him  as  a  fn^tco/ character  so 
Cat  as  the  doctrines  of  an  asserted  divinity,  messiahship,  miracle-working,  &c.,  are  oon- 
cemed.  At  the  same  time  he  wishes  his  reader  to  believe  that  the  dogmatic  signifi- 
cance of  the  life  of  Jesus  remains  inviolate,  and  that  *'  his  supernatural  birth,  miracles, 
his  resurrection  and  ascension,  abide  as  eternal  truths,  whatever  doubts  may  be  cast 
on  their  reality  as  historical  facts."  Bat  the  consistency  of  this  eludes  our  perception, 
for  we  cannot  conceive  how  they  can  be  eternal  truths  except  by  being  real  historical 
Ikcts.  But  this  is  a  part  of  the  extreme  subtilty  of  the  work,  which  is  well  worth  peru- 
sal by  those  who  ore  fortified  against  its  fallacies,  and  would  fain  know  the  strongest 
arguments  that  can  be  urged  against  the  record  to  which  they  have  given  their  cordial 
belief.  It  is  replete  with  valuable  learning,  and  constitutes  altogether  such  an  attack 
upon  the  Gospel  history  that  if  it  can  survive  it,  no  concern  need  be  felt  respecting  any 
future  assault  We  are  on  the  whole  thankful  to  the  publisher  for  giving  us  an  oppose 
tonity  to  inspect  a  work  of  such  celebrity — one  which  a  few  years  since  threw  all  con- 
tinental Christendom  into  a  boiling  ferment — although  it  might  not  be  so  innocuous  in 
its  efifects  upon  minds  less  firmly  established  in  faith. 

'  2. — The  Creed  of  Christendom  ;  its  Foundgtiona  and  Superstructure.    By  William 
Bathbone  Greg.    New  York  :  Calvin  Blanchard.    18d5. 

This  is  a  work  of  somewhat  similar  vein  with  that  of  Strauss  above  mentioned. 
Aiming  to  nullify  the  evidence  of  the  divine  origin  of  the  Sacred  Writings,  it  still  in- 
dulges in  no  ribaldry  or  vituperation,  but  conducts  the  assault  in  a  scholar-like  and 
gentlemanly  manner.  At  the  same  time,  it  does  unquestionably  present  objeotioiis 
which  are  not  easily  to  be  set  aside  by  those  who  acknowledge  only  the  law  of  the  let- 
ter in  interpreting  the  inspired  oracles.  To  the  Newchurchman  they  weigh  but  little, 
and  for  this  reason  he  can  read  the  work  with  decided  advantage.  It  is  written  in  a 
style  terse  and  vigoronsf  and  marked  by  a  logical  severity  at  a  vast  remove  firom  tiie 
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flil^NUit  dadamatioD  of  infidel  writm  in  limner  days.  Mr.  Greg  bdongg  to  the  adiool 
of  Frands  Newmao,  Theodore  Parinr,  and  othen  who  flatter  themselTeB  with  harbg 
demoliahed  Chriatianity  in  its  historical  and  rational  groonds,  while  thqr  atill  prote 
a  deq>  respect  for  the  artlietio  and  ethical  deoient  which  they  think  th^  find  in  it  It 
is  remarkable  that  Mr.  Greg  nrges  his  olirjeotioiiB  to  the  popolar  vieiwa  of  Ohriatianty, 
npon  grounds  strikingly  akin  to  those  upon  whidi  the  man  of  the  New  Ohnrdi  wages 
his  war&re  against  them.  Thus,  for  instance,  on  the  subject  of  the  "  Pmgifeuess  of 
8h»,''  Mr.  G.  speaks  as  if  he  is  redting  his  lesson  from  Bwedenborgian  tB0Kt4KiolB. 

<'  <  Who  can  forgive  sins  but  God  only?'  asked  the  Pharisees.  l%ere  is  great  oonfii- 
sion  and  oontradi^on  in  our  ideas  on  the  great  subject  God  is  the  only  being  who 
can  fioe  foi^ve  dns."  .  .  .  ^  If  we  assume  the  petitimi  in  the  Lofdls  prayer/ Fo^ 
fAn  us  our  trespasses  as  we  forgive  those  who  treqwas  against  as,'  as  a  prayer  to  God 
ttat  he  would  exempt  us  from  the  natural  and  appointed  consequences  of  our  misdefd^ 
it  is  important  that  we  should  dearly  define  to  our  minds  whatHt  is  that  we  aie  aski^ 
ibr.  In  our  view  of  the  matter,  punishment  for  sins  by  the  divine  law  is  a  wiioDy  wt 
forent  thing  and  prooesm  from  punishment  for  violations  of  human  laws.  It  ia  not  sa 
infliction  for  crime,  imposed  by  an  extenial  aathority  and  artifldally  executed  by  extot- 
nal  force,  but  a  natural  and  inevitable  result  of  the  o(fenoe— a  child  generated  by  t 
parent— a  sequence  following  an  antecedent— a  conseipienoe  aiding  out  of  a  cause. 

*  The  Lord  is  just:  he  made  the  chain 
Which  binds  togedier  guilt  and  pain.' 

«  The  punishment  of  dn  eonsitu  in  the  o(mseqiiences  of  sin.  These  form  a  pead^ 
most  adequatdy  heavy.  A  sin  without  its  pumshment  is  as  imposdble,  as  con^dete  a 
contradiction  in  terms,  as  a  canse  without  an  effict 

^  <*  To  pray  that  God  will  forgive  our  dns,  therefore,  appears,in  all  logical  aoenney-,  to 
ittvdve  dther  a  most  unwortl^  conception  of  His  diaracter,  or  an  entrea^  of  inoeft- 
ble  apdadty--viE.  that  He  will  work  daily  mirades  in  our  behalfl  It  ia  dther  beaeedi- 
ing  Him  to  renounce  feelingB  and  intentions  which  it  is  impossible  that  a  Nature  hlu 
His  should  entertdn ;  or  it  is  asking  Him  to  violate  ihib  eternal  and  harmonious  order 
of  the  Universe,  for  the  comfort  of  one  out  of  the  infinite  myriads  of  its  inhabi- 
taots.  ....  We  have  come  to  reffard  it  as  an  injury  to  another  par^,  for 
which  atonement  and  reparation  can  be  made  and  satisfaction  can  be  ffiven :  not  as  a 
deed  which  cannot  be  undone — eternal  in  its  consequences ;  an  act  which,  once  commit* 
ted,  is  numbered  with  the  irrevocable  Past  In  a  word  Sin  contains  its  own  retribu- 
tive penalty  as  surdy,  and  as  naturally,  as  the  acorn  contains  the  oak.  Its  consequence 
is  its  puaisnment^it  needs  no  other,  and  can  have  no  heavier ;  and  its  consequence  is 
involved  in  its  commission,  and  cannot  be  separated  from  it  Punishment  (let  us  fix 
this  in  our  minds)  is  not  the  execution  of  a  sentence,  but  the  occurrence  qfan  ^ect.  It  is 
ordained  to  folbw  guilt  by  God — not  as  a  Judge,  but  as  the  Creator  and  Lmdator 

of  the  Universe If  the  foregoing  reflectiona  are  sound,  the  awful,  yet 

wholesome,  conviction  presses  upon  our  minds,  that  there  can  be  no  forgiveness  of  sins; 
that  is,  no  interference  with,  or  remittance  of,  or  protection  from,  their  natural  efiects; 
that  God  will  not  interpose  between  the  cause  and  its  consequence ;  that  *  whataoevw 
a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  rc»p.'  An  awful  consideration  this ;  yet  all  reflection,* 
an  experience,  confirm  its  truth.  Tne  sin  which  has  debased  our  soul  may  be  repented 
of,  may  be  turned  from,  but  the  injury  is  done :  the  debasement  may  be  redeeoned  by 
after  ^rts,  the  stain  may  be  obliterated  bybitteier  struggles  and  severer  sufierings, 
by  fiuth  in  God's  love  and  communion  with  His  Spirit ;  but  the  efforts  and  the  endur- 
ance which  might  have  raised  the  soul  to  the  loftiest  heights,  are  now  exhausted  in 

merdy  regaining  what  is  lost Bat  all  this,  let  it  be  understood,  in  no 

degree  militates  against  the  vdue  or  the  necesuty  of  repentance.    Bepentance,  contri- 
tion of  soul,  bears<-like  every  other  act— its  own  fruits— the  fruit  of  purifying  the 
heart,  of  amending  the  future,  not-^as  man  has  hitherto  concdved— or  eflhcing  the 
jMst.    The  commisdon  of  sin  is  an  irrevocable  act,  but  it  does  not  incapadtate  the 
mml  ibr  rirtae.    Its  consequences  eaxmot  be  exi^un^,  but  its  course  need  not  be  por- 
saed.    Sin,  though  it  is  inefiaoeaWe,  odila  tot  no  ^aM|ifls,\niN.Vst  <jSKEl^]^  ^««»i^«Me«*ie 
tiumbOare.    BOTOitanceisstiUaBvsM  %a  w«\  X3wX\\.'^-wa^ 
lot  to  oblitarate  the  past" 
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How  evideiitly  does  this  refisr  itself  to  the  grand  position  of  the  New  Chnrch,  tUit 
on  can  no  otherwise  be  Ibrf^ven  than  by  being  forsaken.  And  so  of  multitudes  of  other 
passages  in  the  volnme,  we  see  the  infloz  of  N.  C.  tnith,  notwithstan^ng  all  the  Mar 
sies  by  which  they  are  marked.  From  the  N.  G.  stand-point,  the  force  of  the  anther's 
irgnments  may  be  easOy  rebutted,  but  how  the  apologists  of  the  orthodox  creeds  are  to 
meet  them  is  with  us  a  matter  of  no  little  curiosity. 


EDITORIAL   ITEMS. 


The  Rer.  first  Prerident  of  the  Cleyeland  University,  Dr.  A.  Mahan,  has  just  published  a 
vorky  entitled  **  Modem  Mysteries  Explained  and  Exposed,**  in  which  his  main  object  is  to 
»ffisr  a  aolatioQ  of  the  phenomena  of  SpiritoaUsm,  that  instead  of  recognising  the  actual  pre- 
icnce  and  agency  of  spirits,  refers  them  all  to  the  wondrous  operation  of  the  '^  Odylio  foroeL" 
Sttt  not  content  with  exposing,  that  is,  exploding^  the  fallacies  of  ^iritualism,  he  is  intent 
Jflo  upon  exploding  the  impregnable  truths  of  Swcdeoborg,  to  which  purpose  about  fifty 
lages  of  hid  work  are  devoted.  It  is  on  the  whole  an  extremely  impotent,  though  suffl- 
aently  roalidoua,  assault,  in  which  it  is  evident  he  has  read  next  to  nothing  of  (he  writings,  but 
akes  his  objections  second-hand  from  the  prior  works  of  Pond  and  Woods,  at  the  same  time 
itterly  ignoring  the  replies  that  have  been  made  to  them-*always  a  gross  violatioo  of  the 
awa  of  fidr  controversy.  On  one  point,  indeed,  he  condescends  to  eater  into  somewhat  of  an 
irgnment,  and  that  is  in  relation  to  Swedenborg's  doctrine  reepecdug  Time  and  Space  in  the 
icher  world.  He  here  brings  his  metaphysics  into  requisition  to  show  that  inasmuch  as  there 
s  and  must  be  tuecetiion  in  that  world,  so  of  necessity  there  must  be  time— a  perfect  nam  ts- 
fitter,  as  we  shall  probably  succeed  in  showhig  hi  another  No.,  when  we  propose  to  give  a 
lomewhat  more  extended  notice  of  the  book.  Meantbne  our  firiend,  Rev.  Mr.  Hayden,  has 
levoted  an  able  column  or  two  to  the  Rev.  Explainer  and  Expoeer,  from  which  we  extract 
ibe  following  very  important  testimony  in  regard  to  the  sentimentscf  Dr.  Woods  asoxprsssed 
ipon  his  death-bed :  **  We  would  respectfully  suggest  to  the  author  the  manifest  propriety  of 
tiis  possessing  himself  of  the  works  of  Swedenborg,  and  of  givhig  them  a  candid  and  &ith- 
M  perusal,  as  the  only  fitting  preparation  for  becoming  a  receiver  of  the  system,  and  as 
die  best  way  of  preserving  his  own  intellectual  integrity  and  keeping  his  mind  in  the  most 
lonnal  and  satis&ctory  relations  to  the  principles  of  truth,  sincerity,  and  justice.  On  a  care- 
bl  study  of  the  Doctrines  of  the  New  Church,  his  views  of  them  might  change  materially,— 
they  would  so  change  if  he  entertains  a  proper  regard  for  what  is  genuine  truth.  Other  men, 
It  first  as  prejudiced  as  he,  have  on  maturer  observation,  greatiy  modified  thehr  views,  if  not 
irhoUy  changed  them.  He  refers  to  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Woods,  of  Andover,  as  an  authority 
igainst  the  Doctrines,  and  makes  a  quotation  fit>m  a  work  of  his  on  '  Swedenbor^anism.'  Of 
sourse  these  are  but  the  opinions  of  individual  men,  but  Dr.  Woods,  some  time  before  his 
death,  informed  the  writer  of  thia  article  that  his  mind  had  undergone  a  great  change  in  re* 
gaid  to  the  Doctrines  of  the  New  Church,  since  the  publication  of  his  work  upon  them ;  that 
were  he  to  write  on  the  subject  again  he  should  make  a  very  different  book  from  that  which 
be  before  made,  and  that  he  was  now  convinced  that  the  tendency  of  the  Doctrines  was  good 
ind  their  infiuence  upon  the  life  and  character  purifying  and  elevating.  He  made  similar  rt* 
marks  to  others :  and  this  without  having  receded  in  the  least  from  his  own  well-known 
theokig^  tenets.  Other  men  of  patient  candor  and  sobriety  have  been  led,  on  obtaining 
I  batter  knowledge  of  the  itystemy  to  make  rinUkr  idinMflina  ot  tintateakx  «i^  ^Mst^ 
luaber  it  coatixaaBj  laeemdog.^ 
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The  foarih  half  Dumber  of  Mr.  De  CharmflP  New  GhttrdbniAn  nUvwui  has  Joet  made  ita 
appearance.  It  ia  of  quite  a  mi^ceHaneoas  character  and  lacking  in  due  claaaificaHon,  hot 
containing  a  fond  of  readable  and  hiteresting  matter.  From  a  remark  on  the  cover,  we  per- 
ceiye  the  Editor  regards  onr  good  natured  notice  of  the  preceding  No.  as  a  ▼irtoal  charge  of 
**  egoism"  and  of  its  being  **  exelutively  dcToted  to  his  penxmal  afairtJ*  We  bes  him  to  be 
assured  that  nothing  was  ftf  ther  from  our  thought  Our  brother  has  his  peculiarities,  as  is 
well  known,  but  they  are  those  of  a  strongly  marked  iudiTiduaKtj,  which  though  rendered 
somewhat  morbid  by  causes  easily  to  be  specified,  nerertheless  always  manifests  itself  in  s 
way  to  inspiie  a  strange  interest  in  the  man,  notwithstanding  we  are  prompted  to  chide  the 
ontbreak  of  his  occasional  perrerdiies.  But  this  is  of  very  trifling  moment.  The  Number 
before  us  contains  a  fine  poi  trait  of  S.  M.  Barclay  of  Bedford,  Pa.,  and  a  memoir  full  of  interest  of 
the  cu^e  of  early  receivers  of  the  N.  C.  doctrines,  with  which  Dr.  B.  was  associated.  We 
have  not  room  for  the  uiserUon  of  the  whole  table  of  contents,  but  every  yariety  of  taste 
will  find  itself  consulted,  and  we  sincerely  hope  the  work  may  be  permanently  sustained. 

We  insert  the  foUowing  in  hopes  that  our  Tenerable  brother  may  find  among  onr  readers 
no  inconsiderable  number  of  those  who  will  be  dispot>ed  to  sustain  him  in  the  enterprise  here 
announced.  Subscriptions  sent  to  us  shall  be  punctually  forwarded,  and  we  will  engage  for 
the  delivery  of  the  numbers  as  they  come  to  hand.  The  pre  payment  of  poitage,  however, 
is  pledged  by  the  author  for  England  and  not  for  this  country.  It  will  be  but  a  trifle,  probably 
not  more  than  two  or  three  oenta  per  number : —  * 

Tbi  Autobioorafht  or  tbi  Bit.  D.  G.  Gotdib,  Thirty-four  yeart  Minister  of  the  New 

Church. 
To  the  Mmben  of  the  ifsw  Church  : 

Being  now  almost  incapacitated  trvm  fbllowing  my  profession  as  a  medical  man  by  mwa 
of  extreme  df afhess  (and  although  stiil  fulflUing  the  duties  of  the  Cbnrch  as  Hiniater  of  tht 
Society  at  Ipswich,  yet  performinK  those  duties  gratuitously),  I  am  proposing  to  publish  tbe 
inddents  of  my-  chequered  existence,  the  mHUuscript  for  which  is  now  n-ady  fc  r  the  press.  I 
was  received  into  membership  in  the  New  Church  in  the  year  181.*),  consequently  have  been 
40  years  a  member.  In  1821  I  entered  on  probation  as  a  minister,  and  in  1822  was  ordained. 
I  am  now  the  oldest  acting  minister  in  the  church. 

It  is  known  to  most  of  the  members  of  the  New  Church,  that  for  the  last  25  years,  in  ad- 
dition to  my  duties  sr  minLiter,  I  have  been  eng>«g**d  a^*  a  Teacher  of  Cerebral  Physiology  and 
Lecturer  on  Mental  Science.  I  therefore  ph>potie  to  publish  this  work  un<ier  the  title  of  **Tbb 
AnTOBiooaitPBT  or  ▲  Pbbxiiolooist.*'  The  work  will  be  issued  in  monthly  parts  at  Gd., 
(12i  eta.,)  and  will  be  sent  free  of  postage  to  all  subscribers.  The  issue  will  conuneoce  is 
soon  as  260  copies  are  subscribed  for. 

An  enlarged  edition  of  the  *'  Documents  concerning  Swedenborg^  hss  recently  been 
brought  out  by  Mr.  White,  Bloomsbury-st,  London,  for  the  Manchester  Printing  Society. 
The  original  edition  appeared  in  1841.  This  we  have  always  regarded  as  perhaps  the  uKMt 
satisfactory  of  all  the  published  memoirs  of  our  illustrious  author.  The  value  of  the  present 
edition  is  enhanced,  we  learn,  by  a  mass  of  Supplementary  Documents,  accumnlated  in  the 
interval  since  the  date  of  the  first  edition.  We  hope  ere  long  to  get  a  sight  of  the  work, 
though  we  do  not  scruple  confidently  to  recommend  it  beforehand. 

Rev.  Mr.  Rendell^s  **  PostDiluvian  History"  is  at  length  published  in  England,  thongfa 
we  are  not  aware  that  any  copies  have  been  received  in  this  country.  It  will  soon  no  donbt 
make  its  appearance. 

New  and  elegant  editions  of  '*  Parsons*  Essays"  and  of  Mips  Chandler's  *'  Elements  of 
Character"  have  recently  been  issued  by  Crosby,  Nichols  &  Co.,  of  Boston.  Tbe^e  works 
may  be  considered  as  having  taken  their  pUtce  among  the  Classics  of  the  New  Church. 

Rev.  A.  0.  Brickman  has  just  commenced  the  issue  of  a  N.  C.  German  newspaper  entitled 
'*Monatwhrift  der  Neuen  Kirche,"  Monthly  Journal  of  the  New  Church,  for  which  we  trust 
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be  may  find  ample  enconrmgemeiit,  as  there  is  a  large  masB  of  German  mind  to  be  reached  in 
onr  oonntry.  As  one  of  the  first  fruits,  we  learn  by  a  pamphlet  forvrarded  by  Mr.  B.,  that  a 
Lutheran  clergyman  of  Illinois  by  the  name  of  Ragats  hai  lately  announced  in  a  public  man- 
ner his  reception  of  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Church.  He  makes  his  plea  mainly  io  the  form 
of  a  compendious  statement  of  the  truths  which  he  there  finds  announced.  His  pamphlet  is 
entitled,  '*  A  Passing  over  from  the  Old  to  the  Lord's  New  Church— Reasons  Why."  Mr. 
Brickman  has  also  recently  got  out  a  neat  and  well-digested  **  Liturgy  and  Hymn  Book"  for 
the  conduct  of  worship  in  the  German  language.  The  demand  for  this,  we  trust,  will  ere  long 
be  less  limited  than.it  is  at  present. 

The  late  Rev.  Mr.  Noble  is  said  to  have  left  upwards  of  one  thousand  sermons  in  manu- 
script, principally  expository  of  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  Word.  It  is  proposed  by  a  writer 
in  the  Intellectual  Repository  to  publish  them  hi  a  serial  form,  say  monthly,  in  parts  to  con- 
tain four  sermons  each,  of  which  the  cost  of  each  part  would  be  but  trifling.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  a  very  respectable  list  of  subscribers  to  such  a  publication  might  easily  be  obtain- 
ed oa  this  side  the  water,  where  the  memory  of  Mr.  Noble  is  chetished  with  profouLd 
respect. 

The  London  **  Swedenborg  Society^  has  lately  entered  upon  the  occupancy  of  the  new 
premit^es  in  Bloomsbury-st,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  British  Museum,  secured  to  it  by 
the  muiiificence  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cli^'Sold.  The  recent  anniversary  of  the  Society  was  ht-ld  in 
the  building,  on  which  occasion  a  number  of  eloquent  addresses  were  delivered,  after  which  a 
company  of  about  800  ladies  and  gentlemen  assembled  and  partook  of  tea  and  coffee.  An 
e^torial  hi  the  Intellectual  Repository  of  August  thus  speaks  of  this  interesting  event: 
<•  The  occupation  of  this  new  and  eligible  podtion  forms  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  this 
Qsefnl  institution.  It  will  become,  we  doubt  not,  a  centre  of  union,  and  of  imited  and  ener- 
getic efforts  to  promote  a  knowledge  of  the  Truths  and  Doctrines  of  the  New  Dispensation. 
To  this  centre  the  foreigner  and  the  stranger,  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  cause  of  the  New 
Courch,  may  come  when  they  visit  the  metropolis,  and  meet  with  a  courteous  and  cordial 
welcome,  and  have  their  inquiries  as  to  the  publications  of  the  society  and  as  to  the  progrees 
of  the  New  Church  abundantly  satisfied.  The  premises  consist  of  a  commodious  depot  on 
the  ground  floor,  answering  all  the  purposes  of  a  respectable  shop  or  store ;  of  a  hall  or  room 
mbore,  sufficiently  spacious  for  all  the  ordmary  meetings  of  the  society,  but  by  no  means  large 
eaough  for  extraordinary  assemblies,  such  as  the  one  lately  gathered  together  to  commemo- 
rate the  first  anniversary  held  on  the  new  premises  of  the  society.  There  are  also  offices  and 
apartments  for  the  intelligent  and  worthy  individual  who  now  acts  as  curator  of  the  society's 
stock,  and  transacts  the  business  of  the  institution. 

"As  an  essential  feature  hx  the  busmess  of  the  annual  meetmg  we  will  here  only  mention,  as 
the  report  will  very  shortly  appear,  that  the  society  lias  resolved  to  lower  the  price  of  the 
books,  at  least,  if  we  mbtake  not,  one-Mtrd  The  magnificent  volumes,  therefore,  of  the 
'  Arcana  Coelestia,*  ;irhieh  for  a  time  past  have  been  sold  at  the  low  price  of  6s.,  will  now  be 
reduced  to  4s. ;  so  that,  considering  the  quantity  of  matter  contained  in  these  ydumee,  and 
the  correct  and  elegant  style  m  which  they  are  printed  and  presented  to  the  public,  they  are 
by  fiir  the  cheapest  publications  that  emanate  from  the  press.** 

Rev.  Mr.  Do  Charms  announces  the  publication  shortly  of  a  Lithographic  likeness  of  the 
Rev.  Messrs.  Hargrove,  Hurdus,  Doughty,  and  Powell,  with  which  we  presume  may  be  ob- 
tained his  own— a  very  good  one— at  the  same  price.  Fifty  copies  of  each  likeness  will  be 
struck  off  on  India  paper  for  framing,  and  will  be  sent  to  order  on  the  remission  of  one  gold 
dollar  per  copy.  On  inferior  or  conmion  paper  we  take  it  for  granted  the  price  will  be  less, 
but  how  much  less  we  know  not    It  is  proposed  also  by  Ifr.  D.  to  publish  by  tabflcriptioD 
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the  Lithograph  of  Bwedenhorg,  drawn  by  KewBUD,  Dnval  k  Oo.'s  edebrated  Mute  Artlft»  fa 
his  inimitable  style,  ftom  Martin*s  original  painting,  found  in  Swedenb<n^s  house  after  Ui 
death,  and  now  in  the  custody  of  the  Trastees  of  the  Ute  Central  Conventloa.  The  olject  of 
this  drawing  on  stone  is  to  secure  to  the  Church  in  all  comhig  time  a  good  and  true  copy  of 
this  invaluable  painting.  For  this  purpose  the  stone,  with  the  drawing  on  it,  will  be  purchas- 
ed and  kept  for  fhture  impresrions.  Subscriptions  for  one  hundred  copies  are  now  sofidled 
for  the  means  of  making  this  purchase.  The  drawing  will  be  ten  by  twelTe  inches  for  a 
gOded  oval  frame,  and  is  guaranteed  to  be  an  exquisite  work  of  art'  The  price  per  copy  ii 
not  mentioned.    Wheneyer  decided  upon  we  shall  be  happy  to  announce  it 

Mr.  De  Charms  gives  us,  in  his  recent  half  number  of  the  Kewchurehman,  the  fbOowing 
sketch  of  the  last  days  of  our  departed  friend.  Rev.  D.  Powell:  **  We  viaited  him, 
rather  incidentally,  one  Lord*s  Day  afternoon,  and  found  him  lying,  apparently,  in  die 
rmj  arms  of  death.  He  seemed  to  be  sinking  rapidly,  fitmi  the  bunting  of  e  Uood  ves- 
■el,  into  which  his  ravenfaig  ulcer  had  eaten  its  way.  A  cold  clammy  sweat  bedewed  Ui 
forehead  with  large  peUudd  drops ;  and  his  general  perspiration  was  so  proftm  as  cod- 
pletely  to  wet  through  several  doublings  of  bed  linen  with  which  he  was  underiald.  Hii 
Toice  was  ahnost  quite  gone,  so  that  he  could  only  with  much  difficulty  make  himself  hesrd 
and  understood  in  a  low  whisper.  He  asked  us  if  we  oould  feel  any  pulse  at  hia  wrist  Ws 
could  not  But  he  quickly  raised  his  band  to  his  neck,  and  said  he  oould  feel  the  pobttioa 
of  an  artery  there.  He  was  greatly  troubled  with  an  icy  coldness  of  his  lower  extreoBitiei^ 
and  would  constantly  have  his  most  affectionate  little  step-daughter  dasp  them  and  wim 
them  with  the  heat  of  her  person.  At  his  request,  we  administered  to  him  the  most  holy  »> 
crament  of  the  Lord*s  Supper;  and  he  repeatedly  urged  a  hastenhig  of  the  preparation  Ik 
it,  lest  he  should  be  called  away  before  he  oould  receive  it  He  asked  a  physician  in  attend- 
ance to  tell  him  when  his  hour  would  come.  The  physician  replied,  that  he  could  not  nskt 
a  positive  prognods ;  but  he  thought  he  could  not  possibly  survive  longer  than  from  three  to 
six  hours.  We  thought  he  would  most  probably  depart  in  the  crisis  at  twelve  o*dock  it 
night  A  crisis  did  take  place  then;  but  the  turn  was  for  life,  instead  of  death;  for,  from 
that  hour,  he  began  to  revive.  In  a  few  days,  he  entirdy  recovered  his  voioe^  and  convened 
fi«dy  on  topics  suggested  by  readings  to  him  from  the  Word,  the  writings  of  Swedenbor^ 
the  New  Church  periodicals,  and  even  the  newspapers — making  occadonal  inquiries  about  tbe 
pn^gress  of  the  campdgn  in  the  Crimea,  and  indulging  now  and  then  in  those  sallies  of  good 
hnmored  pleasantry  for  which  his  familiar  and  friendly  conversation  was  so  remarkable.  But 
it  was  soon  evident  that  his  baffled  disease  had  drawn  off  only  temporarily,  to  recruit  ita  forest, 
and  renew  its  attack  with  moVe  violence  and  more  sure  fatality.  It  was  certain  that  his  phye- 
eal  frame  was  fast  wearing  away  and  wearing  out ;  and  with  the  decay  of  this,  his  strength  and 
his  voice  agdn  foiled  him,  and  his  mind  seemed  to  enter  and  shut  the  door  of  its  inner  doset 
He  suffered  excruciating  pain,  not  only  from  the  ulcer  at  his  shoulder,  but  from  those  bed. 
ridden  sores  which  an  ulcerous  diatheris  had  converted  into  so  many  mimic  ulcers.  The  psk 
from  these  was  so  great,  that  he  could  not  endure  any  longer  the  pres^re  of  the  bed  cs 
them,  and  he  had  himself  suspended  in  air,  by  three  or  four  fillets  of  strong  coarse  muBEiii 
secured  to  the  backs  of  two  parallel  rows  of  chairs.  Thus  ho  lingered  for  more  than  two 
months,  till,  on  the  6th  of  July,  about  a  quarter  to  five  o^clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  fUdat 
ing  hunp  of  life  quietly  went  out** 
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ORIGINAL  PAPERS. 

ARTICLE   I. 

*^  IS  SWEDENBORG  INFALLIBLE/' 

BT   RKV.    A.    BALLOU. 
EQUILIBBIUIC. 

EssoR  B.  kindly  and  earnestly  calls  on  me  to  state  my  excep- 
•  the  doctrine  of  Swedenborg  on  this  subject.  I  willingly  ao 
edenborg,  in  his  work  on  ''  Heaven  and  MeU^'*  thus  states  the 
nable  doctrines : 

Unless  the  Lord  ruled  both  the  heavens  and  the  hells,  there  would  not  be  sot 
im,  and  if  no  equilihrium,  there  would  not  be  a  heaven  and  a  hell ;  fixr  all 
e  things  in  the  universe,  that  is,  both  in  the  natural  world  and  in  the 
world,  derive  consistence  from  equilibrium.  That  this  is  the  case,  everj 
nan  may  perceive,  since  if  there  were  a  preponderance  on  one  part,  and 
ince  on  the  other,  it  is  plain  to  see  that  both  must  perish.  Thus  the 
irorld  must  perish,  if  eood  did  not  react  against  evil,  and  continually  re- 
.  insurrections :  and  thus  both  heaven  and  hell  would  perish,  and  with 
whole  human  race,  unlets  the  Divine  alone  effected  such  restraint.  It  is 
88  the  Divine  alone  effected  this  restraint,  because  the  proprium  of  every  one, 
rit,  and  man,  is  nothing  but  evil,  see  above,  n.  591 ;  wnerefore  no  angels 
&  are  able  in  any  wise  to  resist  the  evils  continually  exhaling  fbom  the 
30  by  virtue  of  their  proprium  they  all  have  a  tendonoy  towards  hell. 
se  considi^rations  it  is  evident-,  that  unless  the  Lord  alone  ruled  both  the 
ind  the  hells,  no  one  could  be  saved.  More(»ver  all  the  hells  act  as  one, 
in  the  hells  are  connected,  like  goods  in  the  heavens ;  and  the  Divine 
ich  proceeds  solely  from  the  Lord,  can  resist  all  the  hells,  which  are  in* 
e,  and  which  act  together  against  heaven,  and  against  all  who  are  in 

The  equilibrium  between  the  heavens  and  the  hells  is  diminished  and  in- 
^cording  to  the  number  of  those  who  enter  heaven  and  wiio  enter  hell, 
:rance  takes  place  to  the  amount  of  several  thousands  daily.  Bat  to  know 
five  this,  and  to  moderate  the  balance  and  make  it  equal,  is  not  in  the 
any  angel,  but  of  the  Lord  alone ;  for  the  Divine  proceeding  from  the 
mi.  32 
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Lord  18  ommpresent,  and  observes  in  every  direction  any  degree  of  preponderanoef 
whereas  an  angel  only  sees  what  is  near  himself  and  has  not  even  a  perception  in 
himself  of  what  is  doing  in  his  own  society. 

*^  594.  *  *  *  These  things  are  stated,  to  the  intent  that  it  may  in  some  measure 
be  perceived,  that  the  Lord  alone  provides  that  there  may  be  everywhere  an  e<^m- 
Ubrium  between  good  and  evil,  thus  between  heaven  and  hell,  for  on  such  eqnili- 
briom  is  founded  the  safety  of  all  in  the  heavens  and  of  all  on  the  earth.** 

MT  REMABK9. 

1.  From  this  it  appears  that  there  cannot  be  a  heaven  without  a 
hell  to  counterpoise  it.  There  cannot  be  ^ood  without  evil  to  counter- 
poise it.  Equilibrium  of  contraries  is  absolutely  indispensable,  both 
in  the  natural  and  spiritual  worlds.  Hell  is  a  necessity  to  the  existence 
of  heaven,  and  evil  is  a  necessity  to  the  good  of  the  universe.  These 
opposites  must  co-exist,  or  neither  of  them  can  exist  at  all.  Hell, 
then,  roust  be  as  old  and  as  permanent  as  heaven.  Evil  muBt  be  aa 
bid  and  permanent  as  good.  Swedenborg  declares  that  both  heaven 
and  hell  are  wholly  from  the  human  race.  So  if  the  human  race  had 
a  beginning  at  any  period  of  past  eternity,  heaven  and  hell  bad  a  be- 
ginning  at  the  same  moment.  Of  necessity  therefore,  some  humans 
must  have  been  created  for  hell,  and  some  for  heaven,  in  order  to  the 
equilibrium.  And  the  Lord  alone  was  able  to  adjust  the  counter- 
poise. 

2.  The  selfhood  or  "  proprium"  of  all  mankind  is  evil,  and  nothing 
but  evil ;  so  that  every  one,  if  left  to  himself  would  as  naturally  and 
inevitably  descend  into  hell,  as  a  stone  would  sink  to  the  bottom  of  a 
well.  And  this  is  as  true  of  the  purest  angel  in  heaven,  as  of  the 
most  frail  mortal  on  earth.  What  then  has  God  to  do,  in  order  to. 
people  heaven?  He  must  draw  human  beings  thither  by  a  positive 
heavenly  force,  sufficient  to  overmatch  their  own  gravitation  towards 
hell.  No  one  would  ever  go  to  heaven  of  his  own  choice.  Not  so 
with  respect  to  hell.  Every  one  would  go  thither  by  the  natural  gra- 
vitation of  his  own  inherently  evil  proprium.  Therefore,  if  hell  re- 
quires to  be  strengthened,  God  has  only  to  let  sinners  go  their  own 
way.  He  would  seem  to  be  like  an  angler  in  a  boat  on  the  bosom  of 
a  stagnant  lake,  holding  several  heavy  amphibious  reptiles,  each  by  a 
separate  hook  and  line.  If  he  chooses  to  draw  one  of  them  out  of  the 
water,  he  pulls  away  till  his  object  is  accomplished.  If  he  chooses  to 
have  another  one  descend  into  the  miry  depths,  he  just  lets  go  the 
line,  and  the  prisoner  makes  glad  haste  to  his  own  loved  mire.  Thus 
God  can  most  easily  keep  all  the  heavens  and  hells  perfectly  balanced 
from  eternity  to  eternity,  and  this  he  will  do  duration  without  end. 

3.  All  this  is  done  by  the  Lord  alone.  There  is  no  great  malignant 
Deity  or  Devil  to  counterpoise  him,  to  whom  we  may  ascribe  evil  and 
the  hells.  God  needs  no  coeval,  co-eternal  opposite,  in  order  to  exist. 
There  is  no  fatal  necessity  for  an  equilibrium  of  antagonistic  Gixis. 
It  is  only  created  beings  and  things  that  need  equilibrium.  Therefore 
the  one  infinite  Lord  created  mankind  with  a  proprium  wJioUy  evil, 
wholly  propense  to  hell.  Thus  he  founded  hell  in  their  very  nature. 
Then,  by  overruling  the  inherent  evil  inclination  of  one  portion,  c&VB- 

ing  bia  Divine  to  flow  into  l\iem^  an^  \k\3i&  Te^^^aerating  them,  he  peo- 
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)le8  the  heavens ;  while  at  the  same  time,  by  leaving  the  other  portion 
o  themselves,  they  people  the  hells  of  their  own  choice — naturally 
lelighting  therein,  as  owls  and  bats  do  in  the  darkness  of  night. 
^Thus  the  eqailibrinm  between  the  heavens  and  the  hells  is  diminish- 
k1  and  increased  according  to  the  number  of  those  who  enter  heaven 
ind  who  enter  hell,  which  entrance  takes  place  to  the  amount  of  seve- 
•al  thousands  daily."  "  It  is  continually  provided  of  the  Lord  that  no 
nfemal  society  beneath  a  heavenly  society  shall  prevail ;  and  as  soon 
18  it  begins  to  prevail,  it  is  restrained  by  various  means,  and  reduced 
o  the  just  ratio  of  equilibrium."  So  the  whole  moral  system  of  the 
miverse  is  established  on  the  fundamental  principle  of  counterbalanc- 
ne  antagonisms,  and  every  particular  is  continually  adjusted,  by  the 
'  Lord  alone,"  in  strict  accordance  therewith.  Hence  it  is  utterly  im- 
possible for  any  creature,  indeed  for  all  creatures  united,  to  diminish 
)vil  or  weaken  hell,  or  help  a  single  soul  to  heaven  that  is  not  needed 
here  to  preserve  the  equilibrium  ! 

Now  if  all  this  be  so,  wherein  is  this  doctrine  of  Equilibrium  better 
iian  the  most  rigid  and  relentless  form  of  Calvinism  ?  When  I  ac- 
cept such  a  doctrine,  I  shall  of  course  try  to  harmonize  myself  with 
lie  GkKi  it  proclaims,  and  become  a  conservator  of  the  grand  Equili- 
brium between  ffood  and  evil  wherever  I  find  them.  Then  I  shall  try 
x>  feel  that  falsehood  in  its  place  is  as  necessary  as  truth,  pollution  as 
parity,  iniquity  as  justice,  pride  as  humility,  revenge  as  forgiveness, 
cruelty  as  mercy,  hatred  as  love,  folly  as  wisdom,  war  as  peace,  slavery 
u  liberty,  drunkenness  as  temperance,  vice  as  virtue,  sin  as  holiness, 
oaisery  as  happiness,  and  hell  as  heaven  ;  and  that  so  it  must  be,  will 
1)6  and  ought  to  be  to  all  eternity.  I  shall  then  abandon  all  my  dreams 
>f  human  reform,  regeneration,  progress  and  final  univert^al  perfection ; 
likewise  all  my  faith  in  overcoming  evil  with  good,  and  all  my  hope 
>f  the  ultimate  triumph  of  riorht  over  wrong.  For  I  shall  then  bo 
confident  that  the  present  Equilibrium  of  good  and  evil  is  perfect,  that 
it  has  been  so  from  the  beginning,  that  it  will  remain  so  to  all  eternity, 
ind  that  to  preserve  this  equipoise  of  infernal  and  heavenly  forces  "is 
not  in  the  power  of  any  angel,  but  of  the  Lord  alone."  Thus  will  T 
quietly  look  on,  and  see  the  Lord  work  the  machinery  of  the  universe 
in  his  own  time  and  way. 

But  at  present  I  do  not  accept  this  doctrine.  I  frankly  confess  that  I 
bold  it  in  utter  abhorrence.  I  cannot  believe  that  evil  is  indispensably 
and  eternally  necessary  to  the  existence  of  good,  that  the  hells  are  indis- 
pensably and  eternally  necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  heavens.  I  can- 
not believe  that  the  selfhood  or  '^proprium"  of  any  being  created  by 
9od  is  inherently,  absolutely  and  wholly  evil,  always  gravitating  natu- 
rally and  necessarily  towards  hell.  A  perfectly  good  Creator  cannot 
have  given  such  a  nature  to  his  creatures.  I  believe  he  created  all  vari- 
ously finite,  imperfect,  dependent  on  himself,  liable  to  error,  sin  and  suf- 
fering; yet  instinctively  capable  of  all  goodness,  and  that  he  governs 
them  all  accordingly,  as  a  wise  and  good  Father,  ever  seeking  their  pro- 

Fress  and  ultimate  perfection  by  the  most  suitable  treatment  at  all  times. 
believe  that  good  is  self-existent  in,  with,  and  from  God ;  that  it  is  ori^- 
nally,  inherently,  and  necessarily  superior  to  e;v\\\  \\\«x  <i\A\^ w^ww^^ 
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incidental  to  created  beings  during  the  lower  and  imperfect  stages  of 
Uieir  being ;  that  it  is  essentially  temporary  in  each  nniverse,  however 
long  it  may  endure ;  and  therefore,  thatgood  will  just  as  certainly  ove^ 
come  evil,  sooner  or  later,  as  God  exists.  This  faith  constantly  in- 
spires me  to  work,  by  divine  help,  for  the  promotion  of  snch  results. 
It  gives  me  zeal,  perseverance,  and  serene  confidence  in  all  my  endea- 
vors to  regenerate,  and  elevate  mankind,  individually  and  socially,  to 
a  better  state,  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  God  and  their  own  capt- 
bilities.  To  renounce  such  a  faith  as  this,  and  embrace  in  lieu  thereof 
the  cheerless  doctrine  of  Equilibrium,  as  seth  forth  by  Swedenboi^,  is 
no  very  easy  change  for  me  to  undergo.  In  order  to  it,  I  shall  need 
to  ^^  be  born  again,"  in  the  strongest  spiritual  sense  of  that  phrase. 
Nevertheless,  if  this  doctrine  of  Equilibrium  be  true,  and  my  present 
&ith  be  groundless,  convince  me  of  it,  and  I  will  prefer  the  truth  to 
error,  though  it  blast  all  my  cherished  loves  and  hopes.  The  most 
horrible  truth  is  preferable  with  me  to  the  most  deh'ghtfnl  lie. 

I  must  now  close  this  response  to  my  worthy  friend's  call.  Let 
"  Scortatory  Love,"  and  other  minor  topics  rest  for  the  present.  I  have 
complied  in  part,  perhaps  sufficiently,  with  his  kind  invitation  to  set 
forth  nay  difficulties.  I  nave  spoken  franklv  and  plainly  ;  and  if  at  all 
amiss,  I  rely  on  his  candor  for  every  needed  forbearance  with  my  misap- 
prehensions. Now  he  will  i>ermit  me  to  tell  him  just  what  I  ask,  espe- 
cially in  respect  to  this  doctrine  of  Equilibrium  which  he  sees  is  the  mon- 
ster in  my  way.  I  do  not  ask  him  to  quote  passages  from  Swedenboig, 
setting  forth  that  God  is  love,  that  he  made  all  mankind  for  heaven, 
that  he  obliges  no  one  to  go  to  hell,  that  he  places  all  in  freedom  of 
the  will,  that  he  does  great  good  even  to  those  who  choose  the  lowest 
hells,  and  that  his  entire  government  over  all  creatures  is  one  of  pater- 
nal love  and  wisdom.  I  can  myself  quote  volumes  of  such  passages ; 
but  these  avail  nothing  to  my  satisfaction,  so  long  as  I  see  this  dragon 
doctrine  of  Equilibrium  keeping  guard  under  the  threshold  of  the  east 

fate  of  the  New  Jerusalem.  I  ask  ray  friend  to  show  me  fairly^  that 
have  misunderstood  and  misconstrued  Swedenborg's  language,  above 
quoted,  in  which  this  doctrine  appears  to  me  to  be  unequivocally 
taught.  I  ask  him  to  show  me  fairly  that  man's  proprium  and  God's 
Equilibrium,  as  therein  set  forth,  are  any  thing  essentially  dififerent 
from  the  total  depravity^  electicni  and  reprohationj  irresistible-grace^ 
and  eternity  of  evil^  taught  by  John  Calvin,  all  for  the  glory  of  God, 
and  the  highest  good  of  the  universe.  These  points  are  fundamental. 
Tliey  determine  the  real  character  of  a  theological  system.  They  are 
not  to  be  ignored,  nor  treated  as  way-side  accidentals.  I  therefore 
earnestly  entreat  my  friend  to  meet  them  squarely,  and  if  possible  re- 
move the  stumbling-blocks  they  interpose  out  of  my  way.  I  beg  him 
to  make  thorough  work  of  it,  that  I  may  thenceforth  stand  enlightened 
and  corrected. 

A.  B. 
REMARKS. 

It  can  aasuredly  be  no  matter  of  surprise  to  any  Newchurchman  to  find  our  friend  revolted 
•by  the  hideous  fleatures  of  the  doctrine  of  Equilibriam  as  he  has  set  it  forth  in  the  aboTe  pv* 
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g^i^kha.  If  this  were  the  tnie  doctrine  ae  tanght  by  Swedenborg,  we  ehotdd  deubtlen  syn- 
ittliilse  with  him  in  the  abhorrence  ezpreaeed  towards  it,  and  if  tiie  rcceptiop  of  the  ejstem 
lepended  upon  oar  assenting  to  the  doctrine  in  the  form  which  it  here  wears,  we  should  nn- 
[QOstSonably  repudiate  it  forthwith.  But  happily  we  are  shut  up  to  no  such  altenatiTe. 
twedenborg  has  not  proposed  such  a  tenet  to  our  acceptance,  as  we  shall  have  the  pleasure 
f  demonstrating,  we  doubt  not,  to  the  satisfaction  of  our  friendly  critic.  He  asks  us  to 
how  him/atr/y  that  he  has  misunderstood  and  misconstrued  Swcdenborg*s  language  on  the 
nftrleet  of  Equilibrium,  and  this  is  what  we  shall  proceed  to  do.  In  showing  that  Sweden- 
Msrg  does  not  teach  the  tenet  here  imputed  to  him,  we  spore  ourselres  the  necessity  of  course 
f  showing  that  **  man^s  proprium  and  God^s  equilibrium  are  anything  essentially  different 
ram  the  total  depravity^  election  and  reprobation,  irretittible  grace,  and  eternity  of  evU, 
angfat  by  John  Calvin."  With  the  exception  of  the  last,  with  which  we  agree,  we  leave 
heee  points  in  the  hands  of  Calyin  himself  and  h^  followers,  acknowledging  no  paralleliam 
between  the  two  on  the  matters  in  question.  How  little  they  have  in  common  the  sequel 
fin  show. 

It  is  clear  that  our  friend  regards  the  doctrine  of  Equilibrium  as  implying  that  eTH,  from 
he  commencement  of  the  universe,  is  just  as  necessary,  in  the  Divine  economy,  as  good,  and 
leoordingly  that  the  Lord,  by  positive  act,  causes  that  the  one  shall  exist  in  the  same  man- 
ler,  and  to  the  same  degree,  as  the  other.  This  is  the  interpretation  he  puts  upon  the  chap- 
•r  enouncing  the  doctrine  in  the  work  on  **  Heaven  and  Hell"  (689-596),  of  which  he  has 
jjtven  several  extracts.  That  the  purport  of  the  letter,  superficially  viewed,  in  these  passa- 
^  does  in  some  measure  favor  this  construction,  may  be  admitted ;  but  surely  on  a  point  of 
o  much  importance  it  were  the  grossest  injustice  to  overlook  lihat  the  author  teaches  else- 
fhere  on  the  same  subject.  Particular  passages  should  not  be  viewed  apart  from  the  general 
Irift  of  one^s  teaching  on  any  given  theme.  Kow  it  requires  but  a  very  slight  acquaintance 
rith  Swedenborg's  system,  to  see  that  the  principle  of  Freedom  in  man  is  constantly  asserted 
m  his  distinguishing  prerogative,  and  that  in  no  circumstances  whatever — in  no  period  or 
ioodition  of  his  existence — is  he  divested  of  it.  If  then  we  meet  with  any  thing  in  his  wri- 
ings  which  seems  to  conflict  with  this  grand  characteristic  of  man  as  man,  we  may  be  sure 
batwe  have  fidlen  into  error  in  regard  to  his  gcnume  scope.  That  the  foregoing  presentft- 
lon  of  tlie  doctrine  does  in  fact  set  Swedenborg  at  variance  with  himself  is  beyond  all  ques- 
Ion.  It  would  be  impossible  to  frame  in  language  any  thing  more  abhorrent  to  the  wlude 
Irifl  of  his  teachings  than  the  sentiments  which  our  friend  has  ascribed  to  him  in  the  above 
Mmgraphs.    But  this  is  not  simply  to  be  asserted,  but  to  be  proved. 

Let  MS  say,  then,  in  the  outset,  that  the  spiritual  Equilibrium  of  which  Swedenborg  here 
peaks,  is  an  Equilibrium  that  dates  from  after  the  fall,  and  not  from  before  it  We  are  to 
^w  evil  as  having  actually  got  a  foothold  in  humanity,  and  as  careering  onwards  to  its  dire 
^solts,  when  the  Equilibrium  here  spoken  of  comes  into  phiy.  Sin  and  evil  being  given, 
he  problem  at  once  arises  how  they  shall  be  dealt  with,  and  so  dealt  with  that  the  essential 
Doral  freedom  of  the  sinning  creature  shall  be  preserved  intact.  This  is  the  exigency  which 
Teates  the  necessity  for  the  Equilibrium  described  in  the  passages  taken  from  "  Heaven  and 
fell."  It  is  a  remedial  appointment  designed  to  meet  an  existing  state  of  things,  and  one, 
00,  instinct  with  the  richest  mercies  of  Heaven.  It  needs  only  to  be  viewed  in  this  light  to 
>e  divested  of  those  features  which  make  it  so  offensive  in  the  eyes  of  Mr.  B.  Swedenborg 
loes,  indeed,  in  tbew  opening  of  the  chapter  cited,  allude  to  the  general  fact  of  equilibrated 
brces,  acting  and  reacting  throughout  the  sphere  of  nature. 

**  In  the  natural  world  there  is  uft  equilibrium  in  all  and  single  things ;  in  general,  in  the 
itmofipheres  themselves,  in  which  inferiors  react  and  resist,  iu  proportion  as  superiors  act  and 
ire  incumbent  In  the  natural  world  also  there  is  an  equilibrium  between  heat  and  cold,  be- 
tween Ught  and  shade,  and  between  dryness  and  moisture,  the  middle  temperature  being 
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HMt  eqnUibrhiiD.  There  is  likewise  «q  eqoilihriQin  in  all  ibe  soljeetB  of  the  three  kiogdoM 
of  Dfttare,  the  miner al,  ihe  ▼fgetable  and  (he  animal :  for  wilhoat  an  equilibrium  in  tboM 
kingdoms  nothing  existA  and  subtd^ts,  there  bt* ing  every  where  a  kind  of  effort  acting  on  one 
part  and  reacting  on  another.  All  existence,  or  every  effect.  Is  produced  in  equilibriam ; 
but  it  is  proilnced  by  this,  that  one  force  acts,  and  another  suffers  itself  to  be  acted  npon,  or 
that  one  force  by  actiug  flows  in,  and  another  receives  and  yields  in  agreement  with  it"-- 
H.  6s  H,  589. 

■Such  is  Equilibrium  in  the  natural  world,  where  the  acting  and  reacting  power  is  called  a 
/orctf.  The  same  princ'ple  holds  in  the  spiritual  world  (i.  e.  the  world  of  ppirtt  or  mind),  <»)lj 
there  that  which  acts  and  reacts  is  called  lift  and  will^  and  the  Equilibrium  iUelfiA  called 
JAberty  or  Freedom, 

**  Spiritual  equilibrium,  therefore,  or  fi'eedom,  exists  and  subsists  between  good  acting  on 
one  part  and  evil  tea  aing  on  the  other  pitrt,  or  between  evil  acing  on  one  part  and  good  re- 
acring  on  the  other  part.  The  equilibrium  between  g0i«d  hCtint;  and  evil  reacting  is  such  as 
exists  with  the  good,  but  the  equiliririum  bt'tween  evil  acting  and  good  reacting  is  soch  as 
Mi«ts  with  the  evil.  That  spiritual  equilibrium  is  bf  tween  good  and  evil,  is  because  all  of 
(he  life  of  man  has  reference  to  good  and  to  ovil,  and  the  will  is  the  receptacle  of  boUi.*'^ 
H.  <fr  H.  689. 

This  evidently  supposes  the  prior  existence  of  evil  as  well  as  good,  and  evil,  wc  know,  was 
introduced  into  our  world  by  the  fall.  It  implies  also  that  with  the  good  good  preponderate«| 
and  with  the  evil,  evil,  though  both  are  equally  free.  This  is  the  difference  here  alluded  to. 
Previous  to  the  ftill,  however,  there  was  still  equilibrium ;  that  is  to  say,  there  was  liberty 
of  choice  between  good  and  evil,  but  the  counterpoise  was  then  vAthin  the  man,  and  not 
without  him.  The  higher  or  spiritual  department  of  his  nature  was  so  equilibrated  with  the 
lower  or  the  sensual  that  he  could  freely  yield  to  the  promptings  of  the  one  or  the  other,  and 
thus  give  the  ascendancy  to  tlie  one  over  the  other.  Keeping  the  lower  principle  in  due  stib- 
Jeotion  to  the  higher  he  would  rightly  use  his  faculty  of  liberty,  and  all  would  be  well  with 
him ;  but  allowing  the  lower  to  take  precedence  of  the  higher,  so  far  he  would  abute  hii 
liberty,  and  the  most  disastrous  consequences  would  follow.  Man  could  be  man  only  by  vi^ 
tue  of  liberty  and  rationality ;  but  liberty  implies  the  possibility  of  abtuitig  it,  and  the  abase 
of  liberty  is  evil.  Thus  simple  is  the  rationale  of  the  origin  of  evil.  "  The  man  who  ats 
down,"  says  Richer,  "  to  a  tabic  with  a  good  appetite,  takes  pleasure  in satisfyinq  his  hunger. 
When  this  desire  is  satisfied,  and  when  he  continues  to  cat  merely  from  sensuality,  he  coid- 
mlts  the  sin  of  the  first  man  (that  is,  of  the  first  man  that  sinned)."  The  deflection  fixun  the 
order  of  life  was  doubtless  in  the  commencement  exceedingly  slight,  so  much  so  as  perhaps 
to  be  scarcely  perceptible.  But  it  modi!  its  rnarky  and  the  process  thenceforward  was  a 
deepening  one.  The  voice  of  the  sensual  principle  (the  serpent)  being  listened  to  in  each  sac- 
cessive  generation  a  little  and  a  little  more,  the  will  (Eve)  according  to  the  law  of  hahit  w> 
quired  imperceptibly  less  and  less  affection  and  desire  towards  the  voice  of  Gk>d,  till  at 
length  confirmation  from  the  intellect  (Adam)  began  to  creep  in,  to  the  effect  that  the  eril 
loved  was  intrinsically  desirable^  and  liius  finally  the  consummation  was  reached.  The  ftD 
(hen  was  owing  to  the  mastery  gained  by  the  natural  over  the  spiritual,  which  destroyed  the 
equilibrium  between  the  two  departments  of  man^s  being  and  made  him  the  slave  of  eril 
dominating  in  his  will,  which  evil  is  made  sin  by  being  confirmed  in  the  understanding.  The 
balance  being  thus  destroyed,  the  transmitted  or  hereditary  germs  of  interior  life  being  oot- 
mpted,  and  each  generation  sinking  deeper  and  deeper  in  depravity,  recovery  would  ha^e 
been  for  ever  hopeless  but  for  the  intervention  of  the  Lord  himself  in  his  redeeming  virtae, 
who  has  graciously  assumed  the  work  of  reinstating  fallen  man  in  the  equilibrium  which  be 
had  lost,  and  which  equilibrium,  as  we  have  seen,  is  but  another  name  for  npiritual 
freedom,  *  • 

We  are  aware  that  it  is  easy  to  press  this  matter  by  importunate  interrogations  etiQ  farther 
and  to  fisk,  **  What  caused  m9,u  thus  to  abuse  his  liberty,  as  every  act  must  have  a  cause  itfxm 
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wUdi  it  originAtes  ?'*  In  replying  to  this  query  we  avftil  onrselvefl  of  the  remarks  of  an  able 
writer  in  the  Intellectoal  Repository  (March,  1844).  **  We  most  meet  the  question  tims  pro- 
pounded with  a  pointed  and  earnest  declaration,  that  it  is  a  question  altogeUier  inadmiBtR>le, 
for  it  lacks  every  attribute  which  can  render  a  question  worthy  of  attention.  It  does  not 
admit  of  a  direct  answer,  not  because  it  is  too  ttise  and  deep,  but  because  it  is  quite  the  con- 
trary ;  for  after  an  effect  has  been  traced  to  its  beginning,  it  seeks  to  follow  it  stDl  fhrthert 
It  is  a  question  not  a  whit  wiser  than  the  question  of  a  child  who  asks  when  told  that  God 
made  man,  **  but  who  made  God  ?**  It  is  not  a  sincere  question,  because  it  covertly  tnean$^ 
and  can  mean  nothing  else  than  to  ask,  **Wasit  not  God  that  led  man  to  abuse  his  firee 
wiD  f  For  how  could  man  begin  to  abuse  it  unless  there  were  a  cause,  and  if  it  cannot  be 
shown  what  active  cause  there  was  in  man  beyond  the  abuse  of  his  free-wiU,  wiU  it  not  follow 
that  God  caused  man  to  sin  ?**  Thus  h  the  trap  laid  to  tempt  the  rational  mind  to  father  upon 
the  Lord  himself  the  origin  of  evil,  and  thus  avert  the  responsibility  which  he  sees  would 
otherwise  devolve  upon  the  transgressor.  Over  against  all  this  plauable  aophiatry 
stands  the  impregnable  N.  C.  position,  that  no  cause  of  apostasy  is  to  be  sought  oti^  of  man 
himself,  who  was  created  *^  sufficicDt  to  have  stood,  but  free  to  fall.*'  To  revert  to  Ricber'i 
illustration  cited  above,  what  cause  is  to  be  assigned  for  the  man's  excess  in  indulging  his 
appetite,  except  the  pleasure  the  indulgence  affords  him  ?  This  solves  the  whole  problem, 
and  nothing  more  requires  to  be  said.  Should  the  objector  still  persist  in  his  idle  pursuit  of 
whys  and  wherefores^  and  demand,  why  did  God  create  man  capable  of  going  to  exoees  in 
indulging  his  appetites,  we  have  only  to  say,  because  he  could  not  otherwise  have  created  bim 
a  man  at  all,  and  thus  we  dismiss  the  whole  tnun  of  captious  cavils. 

But  to  return  to  the  subject  of  Equilibrium.  Evil  having,  by  the  process  described,  gained 
the  upper  hand,  hell  was  of  course  brought  into  being.  Generated  in  this  world,  its  empire 
was  fixed  in  the  other,  whence  it  has  ever  continued  to  bear  down  with  disastrous  influence 
on  the  race  of  man  in  the  flesh.  This  influence  is  exerted  by  infernal  spirits  acting  frody^ 
and  their  freedom  must  be  sacredly  preserved,  for  this  is  what  the  Lord  himself  never 
x>nches  in  time  or  in  eternity.  How  then  shall  the  baleful  influx  of  evil  be  counteracted? 
Must  it  not  be  by  an  equally  free  influx  on  the  side  of  good,  or  of  heaven  agabist  the  hells? 
Man  on  earth  is  placed  in  the  midst,  that  is,  in  equilibrium,  between  these  two  antagoniziDg 
forces. 

*'  Here  something  is  first  to  be  said  on  the  subject  of  equilibrium.  It  is  known  that  when 
two  things  mutually  act  against  each  other,  and  when  one  reacts  and  resists  as  much  as  the 
other  impels,  neither  of  them  has  any  force,  because  on  each  side  there  is  a  similar  potency, 
and  that  in  such  case  both  may  be  acted  upon  at  pleasure  by  a  third;  for  when  two  things 
Trom  equal  opposition  have  no  force,  the  force  of  a  third  does  all,  and  acts  as  ea»Uy  as  if 
there  were  no  opposition.  Such  is  the  equilibrium  between  heaven  and  hell.  Yet  it  is  not 
an  equilibrium  as  between  two  bodily  combatants,  the  strength  of  one  of  whom  is  equivalent 
to  the  strength  of  the  other,  but  it  is  a  spiritual  equilibrium,  namely  of  the  false  against  the 
true,  and  of  evil  as:ainst  good.  From  bell  U  continually  breathed  forth  the  false  derived 
from  evil,  and  from  heaven  continually  truth  derived  from  good  :  this  spiritual  equilibrium  it  is 
which  keeps  man  in  the  freedom  of  thinking  and  willing ;  for  whatever  a  man  thinks  and 
wills  has  relation  either  to  evil  and  the  false  thence,  or  to  good  and  the  truth  thence ;  con- 
sequently, when  he  in  in  that  equilibrium,  be  is  in  the  freedom  either  of  admitting  of  receiv- 
ing evil  and  the  iolde  thence  from  hell,  or  of  admitting  or  receiving  good  and  the  tfuth 
thence  from  heaven.  In  this  equilibrium  every  man  is  held  by  the  Lord,  because  the  Lord 
rales  both  heaven  and  helL — H.  db  H,  587. 

'*  This  then  is  the  equilibrium  between  heaven  and  hell.  They  who  are  in  the  world  of 
spirits  are  in  that  equilibrium,  for  tliO  world  of  Bpirits  is  mid-way  between  heaven  and  heD : 
and  tbet  Cd  likcwi^ie  all  men  in  the  world  are  kept  in  a  like  equilibrium,  for  men  in  the  world 
are  ruled  of  the  Lord  by  spirits  who,  are  in  the  world  of  spirits,  which  subject  will  be  treated 
of  bt^Iow  in  its  proper  article.  Such  an  cquiiibriuni  cannot  be  given,  unless  the  Lord  role 
both  heaven  and  hell,  and  moderate  on  each  side ;  for  otherwise  Iklses  from  evils  would 
Buperauound,  and  would  affect  the  simple  good  who  are  in  the  ultimates  of  hvaven,  and  who 
may  be  more  easily  perverted  than  the  angels  themselves ;  and  thus  the  equilibrium  would 
perish,  and  with  the  equilibrium  the  freedom  of  men." — H,  d:  H,  640. 
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Hoir  ^ioui  it  it  thftt  all  this  oontemplatw  a  itate  of  thiogi  tub9eguini  to  tJu  iaUroAtdm 
€f  Mifc  %xA  iayolviog  a  remedial  economy  by  which  the  free  actingB  of  hell  shall  be  conntar- 
poiesd  ^j  the  opposite  free  actings  of  heayen.  Sorely  our  friend  cannot  fidl  to  see  that 
Bquitihiiiip  Tieired  in  this  light  is  a  most  merciful  provision  of  the  infinitely  benign  Bukr  of 
the  Uoiverse.  And  hoir  can  he  possibly  object  to  the  statement  that  as  heayen  and  hell  are 
distinguished  into  ionumerable  societies,  according  to  their  several  genera  and  apeciM  of 
fsods  and  evils,  so  "  beneath  every  society  of  heaven  there  is  a  oorresponaing  aodety  of 
helLoppoited  to  it^  from  «rhich  opposite  correspoodence  equilibrium  results.**  This  instead  of 
implying  that  the  infemai  society  is  provided  and  arranged /or  ^Atf  nak*  of  furnishing  a  coim- 
terpoise  to  the  heavenly  society  re<illy  implies  directly  the  reverse,  to  wit,  that  the  heavenlj 
•ooie^  «s  for  the  sake  of  cotrnteractiuiK  the  infernal.  It  \%  as  if  he  had  said,  **  AbQi9€  evsiy 
soeiety  of  hell  there  Is  a  correi^ponding  society  <»f  heAven  opposed  to  it,  from  which  oppneits 
eoiPrespondence  equilibrium  results."  This  is  eviilent  from  the  sentence  which  immedi«telj 
|^^ulrs  ;^*^  Wiiei-efore  it  in  continually  providfd  of  the  Lord  that  no  infernal  society  benetth 
a  hsavenly  sooit^ty  siiall  prevail;  and  si  soun  as  \i  bejinni)  to  prevail,  it  is  restrained  bv  ▼»- 
liovii  means,  and  is  reduced  to  a  jjcit  raiio  of  equilibrium."  But  neitiier  here  nor  elsewhere 
Is  it  affirmed  that  a  like  necessity  exists  for  checking  the  predt>minance  of  heaven  over  beU. 
-Aocording^  it  is  palpab'e  that  the  very  openinK  nenrence  in  Mr.  B.*s  remarks  sre  founde<i  in 
•rror,  attribuiiog  to  Swedenborg  what  he  has  not  taught.  *^  From  this  it  appears  that  tbeie 
eauuot  he  a  heaven  without  a  hell  to  counterpoise  it.  There  cannot  be  good  without  evil  to 
oountarpoise  it.  Equilibrium  of  contraries  is  absolutely  indispensable,  both  in  the  natural 
and  spii  itual  worlds.  Hell  is  a  necessity  to  the  existence  of  heaven,  and  evil  is  a  neceanty 
to  the  good  of  the  universe.  These  oppo^iles  must  co-exist,  or  neither  of  them  can  exist  st 
all  Hell,  then,  must  be  as  old  and  as  permanent  as  heaven.  ...  Of  neoeaaity,  there- 
fore, some  humans  must  have  been  created  for  hell,  and  some  for  heaven,  in  ofder  to  the 
equilibrium.'* 

Where,  we  ask,  is  the'auUiority  for  these  assertions?  **  There  cannot  be  a  heaven  with- 
out a  hen  to  oouuterpoise  it."  There  cannot  originally  be  a  heaven  \oUko\d  the  patency  of€ 
hell  to  counterpoise  it,  and  this  is  all  that  Swedenborg  enables  any  man  to  say  on  this  head. 
There  can  be  no  heaven  without  freedom ;  there  can  be  no  freedom  without  the  potency  of 
yielding  to  the  solicitations  of  the  natural  man  ;  and  tlie  poue  of  hell  is  in  the  eue  of  the 
natural  principle.  So  far  and  no  farther  is  the  oiie  essential  to  the  other.  Indeed,  it  will 
be  observed  that  in  the  very  extracts  which  our  friend  has  given,  while  it  is  said  that  *'  the 
spiritual  world  must  perish  if  good  did  not  react  against  evil,  and  continually  restrain  ite  in- 
■niteetions,'*  he  does  by  no  means  af&rm  the  reverse  of  this,  to  wit,  that  the  spiritual  worid 
must  perish  if  evil  did  not  react  against  good  and  rcstnun  its  predominance. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  this  is  nevertheless  a  fair  and  inevitable  inference  from  what  Swe- 
denborg does  teach,  as  otherwise  the  very  term  equilibrium  would  be  a  misnomer,  the  reci- 
procity involved  being  in  fiict  all  on  one  side.  To  this  we  reply,  tliat  after  evil  has  found  iu 
way  into  the  world,  and  the  possibility  of  salvation  precluded  except  by  the  re-estabUshmeat 
of  equilibrium,  that  is,  of  man's  moral  freedom,  it  docs  indeed  become  necessary  to  the  very 
possession  of  this  freedom  that  man  shall  be  no  more  ovenchelmed  by  an  avalancho  of  good 
than  by  an  irresistible  pressure  of  evil.  He  is  no  more  to  be  passively  floated  into  the  ba^ 
bor  of  heaven  without  putting  hand  to  helm  or  sail,  than  he  is  to  be  predpitated  over  the 
Niagara  steep  of  perdition  by  the  unresisted  urgency  of  infemai  impulse.  As  the  enjoy- 
ment of  unfettered  and  intelligent  freedom  of  choice  is  absolutely  requisite  to  the  entrance 
into  heavenly  or  infemai  life,  eo  far  it  is  tme  that  spiritual  equilibrium  implies  the  non-pre- 
ponderance of  heaven  over  boll ;  which  is  the  same  as  saying,  that  the  laws  of  divine  order 
will  not  permit  a  man  to  be  saved  by  a  mere  mechanical  salvation.    Does  not  this  ordain- 
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mflBl  apivovd  Hidf  to  Mr.  B.*s  dearest  moral  peroeptloBa?  Doaa  hii  aiiDd  aoquiant  fci  Hm 
idea  of  a  state  of  ccmpulwry  good  any  more  than  one  of  «om/w^Mfy  erll  ?  Can  Ae  ]jioiiuH 
of  regenerstion  bj  any  possibility  take  place  without  that  balance  or  equipoiae  io  which  IIm 
mind  oan  ddiberately  choose  between  good  and  e?il?  Why  is  a  state  of  Um^  diessia,  te, 
so  nnfiiTorable  to  regeneration  but  from  the  fiict  that  the  doe  equilibrlmn  is  wantlBgi^  m^ 
In  other  words,  that  the  mind  cannot  act  in  perfect  freedom  ? 

nie  grand  point  of  divergence,  if  we  mistake  not,  between  Mr.  B.  and  Swedenborg,  to  pM» 
daely  in  this  matter  of  the  necessity  of  moral  freedom  In  the  dlflne  oonetltotion  of  thisfiiL 
The  whole  genius  of  Unircrsalism,  under  which  our  friend^s  theological  system  was  Ibfinali 
goes  to  ignore  and  disparage  it  Admitting  the  principle  after  some  sort  in  the  prseent  Hfi^ 
it  Tlrtiudly  stIBes  it  in  the  other  by  sinking  it  in  the  diyine  ToHtion  which  is  resolyed  npca 
saving  the  whole  human  race  by  compelling  their  wills  into  accordance  with  its  own.  The  €l>> 
▼Ions  tendency  of  the  teaching  is  to  substitute  the  working  of  Omnipotence  for  the  lawi  oC 
eternal  order.  Mr.  B.  doubtless  would  verbally  di-isent  from  this  i.npatatioD,  but  we  aea  aot 
how  it  can 'be  logically  avoided.  If  he  doeB  hold  to  a  genuine  freedom,  we  would  respeolfld* 
ly  aoggest  that  he  be  somewhac  guarded  in  urging  objections  against  8wedenborg*8  ayateiBy 
le:st  perchance  he  should  be  aiming  blows  at  hisi  own.  If  he  believes  that  man  to  rmUyfrm^ 
we  have  great  curiosity  to  learn  how  he  steers  clear  of  the  very  results  which  Swedenborg 
sets  forth  as  the  natural  sequence  of  that  doctrine.  We  will,  however,  wave  any  special  in- 
terrogation on  this  point,  as  Mr.  B.*b  rejoinder  will  no  doubt  disclose  hto  own  views  rsapofci 
Ing  it  Meantime  we  will  afford  him  a  still  fuller  opportunity  to  see  how  fkr  he  agreea  or 
dtoagrees  with  the  teachings  which  are  to  us  supremely  authoritative  because  soprenely 
rational  and  scriptural. 

**  Man*s  free-will  is  a  consequence  of  this  circumstance,  that  he  has  a  sense  of  Kib  betaig 
in  himself  as  his  own ;  and  God  permits  him  to  have  such  a  sense  for  the  sake  of  oof^fmi^ 
tion,  wtiich  cannot  be  effected  unless  it  be  reciprocal,  and  it  becomes  reciprocal  wlien  a  niA 
acta  from  freedom  altogether  as  of  himself.  Had  not  God  permitted  him  to  have  sndi  a 
sen-e,  he  would  not  have  been  a  min,  or  a  subject  of  eternal  life;  for  the  fiumlty  of  redpro- 
cal  conjunction  with  God  is  what  makes  him  a  man  and  not  a  beaat,  and  Is  the  troe  giouai 
and  cause  of  his  living  after  death ;  and  thto  is  an  effect  of  free-will  in  spiritual  tblngB.*^— - 
r.  C,  R.  604. 

**  Man  is  an  organ  of  life,  and  God  alone  is  life  :  God  infuses  hto  life  into  the  organ  wA 
an  its  parts,  as  the  sun  infuses  its  heat  into  a  tree  and  all  its  parts ;  and  God  gran£  aan  ft 
sense  that  the  life  in  himself  is  as  if  it  were  his  own,  and  is  desirous  that  he  shomd  have 
a  sense  of  it,  to  the  intent  that  he  may  live  as  of  himself  according  to  the  lawa  of 
which  are  as  many  in  number  as  the  precepts  of  the  Word,  and  might  thus  diapoae  li 
to  receive  the  love  of  God ;  nevertheless  God  continually  with  hto  finger,  as  it  ware, 
the  perpendicular  tongue  which  to  over  the  balance,  in  order  to  moderate  its  motions ;  tail 
still  he  never  violates  free-will  by  compulsion.** — T,  C.  R,  604. 

**  It  has  been  shown  that  the  equilibrium  between  heaven  and  hell  to  an  equilibriam  W 
tween  the  good  which  is  from  heaven  and  the  evil  which  to  from  hell,  thus  that  it  to  a  sfirl* 
tual  equilibrium,  which  in  its  essence  is  freedom.  That  a  spiritual  equilibrium  in  Its  esaenet 
to  freedom,  to  because  it  to  between  good  and  evil,  also  between  the  true  and  the  fidsa,  and 
these  things  are  spiritual :  wherefore  to  be  able  to  will  what  to  good  or  evil,  and  to  thiak 
what  to  true  or  false,  and  to  choose  one  in  preference  to  the  other,  to  the  freedom  which  to 
here  treated  of.  This  freedom  to  given  to  every  man  by  the  Lord,  nor  is  it  ever  taken  awajr: 
it  to,  indeed,  by  virtue  of  its  origin,  not  of  man,  but  of  the  Lord,  because  It  to  from  taa 
Lord :  nevertheless  it  to  given  to  man  with  life  as  his  own,  and  thto  to  the  intent  that  nuHi 
may  be  reformed  and  saved ;  for  without  freedom  there  is  no  reformation  and  salvation. 
Every  one  may  see  from  some  rational  intuition,  that  man  is  at  liberty  to  think  ffl  or  W68| 
ainoerely  or  imdncerely,  justly  or  unjustly  ;  and  likewise  that  he  can  speak  and  act  wall,  iIb- 
cerely  and  justly,  but  not  ill,  insincerely  and  mijustiy,  by  reason  of  spiritual,  moral,  and  ahfl 
laws,  whereby  hU  external  is  kept  in  bonds.  From  these  considerations  it  to  evident,  that 
the  spirit  of  man,  which  to  that  which  thinks  and  wills,  is  in  freedom,  but  not  so  the  external' 
d  man,  which  speaks  and  acts,  unless  thto  be  in  agreement  with  the  above-mentionai' 
lawa. 
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"  That  nun  ctonot  be  reformed  luileH  he  his  fireed(»n,  is  beeanae  he  la  born  into  efik«( 
•very  kinil,  which  yet  must  be  remoTed  in  order  that  he  may  be  aaved ;  nor  can  they  be  re- 
moved, unless  be  sees  them  in  himself,  and  acknowledges  them,  snd  afterwards  ceases  to  wiD 
them,  and  at  lenf^th  holds  them  In  avention ;  then  they  are  first  removed.  This  cannot  be 
eflbcted  mlees  man  be  both  in  good  and  in  evil,  for  from  good  he  may  see  evila,  but  cansot 
from  evil  aee  gooda.  The  spiritual  goods  which  man  is  capable  of  thinking,  he  leama  from 
infancy  by  reading  the  Word,  and  from  preaching ;  and  moral  and  civil  goods  he  learns  from 
a  hfe  in  the  world.  This  is  the  primary  reason  why  man  ouf^ht  to  be  in  freedom.  Another 
Muon  is,  beoaiwe  nothing  is  appropriated  to  man,  except  what  is  done  firom  the  affectkm 
which  is  of  love:  other  things  indeed  may  enter,  but  no  farther  than  the  thought,  and  not 
into  Uie  will;  and  what  does  not  enter  even  into  the  will  of  man,  does  not  become  his,  for 
ttought  derives  all  that  it  has  from  memory,  but  the  will  derives  all  that  it  has  from  the  lUe 
itself.  Nothing  is  in  any  case  free,  which  is  not  from  the  will,  or  what  is  the  same,  from  aflee- 
tioa  whioh  is  of  love :  for  whatever  a  man  wills  or  loves,  this  he  does  freely ;  hence  it  is,  tbat 
the  fieedom  of  man,  and  the  affection  which  is  of  his  love,  or  of  his  will,  are  one.  Han 
therefore  has  ft-eedom  on  this  account,  that  he  may  bo  affected  with  truth  and  good,  or  lore 
tiiem,  and  that  thus  those  may  become  as  his  own.  In  a  word,  whatsoever  does  not  enter 
faito  man  in  freedom,  does  not  remain,  because  it  is  not  of  his  love  or  will,  and  those  things 
which  aro  not  of  the  love  or  will  of  man,  are  not  of  his  spirit ;  for  the  esse  of  the  spirit  of 
man  is  love  or  will ;  it  is  said  love  or  will,  b(  cause  what  a  man  loves,  this  he  wUis.  This  now 
Is  the  reason  why  man  cannot  be  reformed  imless  he  be  in  freedom.  But  more  may  be  seen 
on  the  subject  of  man's  freedom  in  the  Hkavbnlt  Arcana,  in  the  passages  cited  below. 

*'  To  the  intent  that  man  may  be  in  freedom,  with  a  view  to  his  bring  reformed,  he  is  con- 
joined ss  to  his  spirit  with  heaven  and  with  hell.  For  there  are  with  every  man  spirits  from 
nell  and  angels  from  heaven :  by  spirits  from  hell  man  is  in  his  own  evil,  but  by  angels  from 
heaven  man  is  in  good  from  the  Lord ;  thus  he  is  in  spiritual  equilibrium,  that  is,  in  freedooL" 
^ff.  ds  H.  597-599. 

We  have  been  thus  full  in  our  citations  bccauRc  the  true  idea  of  man's  freedom  in  spiritual 
things  underlies  fundamentally  the  whole  subject  now  in  debate.  We  cannot  doubt  tbat  our 
friend  win  clearly  perceive  that  such  is  the  fact.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  see  wAy  be 
should  have  taken  so  partial  and  distorted  a  view  of  the  point  in  question,  inasmuch  as  be 
had  the  work  on  "  Heaven  and  Hell"  before  him,  and  the  la.st  extract  we  have  given  abore 
sheds  the  clearest  light  upon  the  abstrusities  of  the  whole  theme.  It  affords  the  true  kev  to 
the  soluUon  of  the  problem.    Free-will  granted,  equilibrium  follows  of  course. 

It  is,  at  the  same  time,  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  Freedom  which  obtains  in  this 
world  is  not  precisely  that  which  obtains  iii  the  other.  The  freedom  enjoyed  in  the  present 
woild  is  the  freedom  to  choose  between  good  and  evil.  The  nature  of  the  distinction  mar 
be  in^Brred  from  the  following  extract : — 

^*  All  spints  may  be  led  at  pleasure,  provided  only  they  be  kept  in  their  ruling  love ;  nor 
can  they  resist,  bowsover  they  may  be  aware  of  what  is  doiiijs^f  and  think  that  they  will  resist: 
on  several  occasions  the  trial  has  been  made,  whether  tht-y  con  do  any  thing  contrary  to  it, 
but  they  tried  in  vain :  their  love  is  as  a  bond,  or  as  a  rope,  with  which  they  are  as  it  were 
tied  round,  by  which  they  moy  be  drawn,  and  from  which  they  cannot  loo:»e  themselves. 

'*  It  was  said  by  the  angeln,  that  the  life  of  the  reigning  love  is  never  changed  »ith  anyone 
to  eternity,  since  every  one  is  his  own  love ;  wherefore  to  change  that  love  in  a  spirit  would 
be  to  deprive  him  of  his  life,  or  to  annihilate  him." — //.  lO  H.  4/y-480. 

As  then  it  is  here  that  man's  character  is  to  be  foimcd  for  the  life  of  heaven  or  of  hell,  so 
it  is  here  that  man  freely  confirms  himself  in  the  dominant  power  of  one  or  the  other  of  the« 
principles.  But  when  his  career  on  earth  is  finished  the  freedom  that  he  here  enjoyed,  so 
flu*  as  it  involved  the  exercise  of  choice^  is  terminated  by  being  merged  in  tbat  ruling  and  pa- 
immount  love  of  good  or  of  evil  which  does  not  admit  of  an  opposite  election.  The  good  man, 
now  transformed  to  a  spirit,  becomes  so  fully  conformed  to  the  divine  image  that  he  lo*e^  the 
eapecity  to  choose  evil  in  preference  to  good  ;  for  in  God  purely  there  is  no  freedom  of  choice 
between  good  and  evil.  By  tlie  nece8i«ity  of  his  nature  it  is  only  po^isible  for  him  to  choose 
good,  but  by  no  means  evil.  A  good  spirit  comes  so  wholly  and  vitally  into  conjunction 
with  the  divine  perfections— he  is  .so  immersed,  as  it  were,  in  the  element  of  infinite  love 
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and  goodneai— tint  he  eannot  bat  wDl  as  the  Lord  wiDa,  and  cooeeqiMBtlj  niwk  ibrefcr  be 
growing  more  and  more  into  the  bleaeed  inabilitj  to  will  or  act  oonnter  to  the  mHng  ceiteii 
of  hia  Ufe.  There,  also,  is  an  absence  of  all  opposing  elements,  good  alone  behig  ] 
ae  an  object  of  choice,  and  all  eyil  influences  being  totally  excluded.  So  on  the  other  1 
wHh  the  dominantly  evil.  Their  delight  is  in  evil,  and  their  freedom,  to  to  term  it,  rum  In 
the  same  channel.  They  lose  more  and  more  the  power  of  good  volitions,  and  this  inoapad- 
ty  is  eesentially  the  veriest  and  vilest  bondage.  **  Wbibt  man  continaes  a  slave,**  sayi  oor 
author,  **  that  is,  so  loDg  as  lusts  and  falsities  have  the  dominion,  he  supposes  hunself  to  be 
in  freedom,  but  it  is  a  gross  falsity,  since  he  is  then  carried  away  by  the  delight  of  hia  laeli 
and  of  the  pleasures  thence  derived,  that  is,  by  the  delight  of  his  loves,  and  in  oonaequenee 
of  this  being  agreeable  to  him,  he  appears  to  himself  to  be  free.  But  It  is  merely  an  appear- 
ance.*'   Infernal  freedom  is  slavery,  while  celestial  freedom  alone  is  entitled  to  the  name. 

The  distinction,  then,  between  the  Equilibrium  or  Freedom  of  this  world  and  that  of  the 
next  will  doubtless  appear  obvious.  Des  Guays  proposes,  hi  regard  to  the  good,  to  i 
the  use  of  the  term  Freedom  to  the  present  life,  where  choice  between  good  and  evil  is  ] 
ticable,  and  to  give  the  name  of  Liberty  to  the  actings  of  the  regenerate  will  hi  heaven,  whira 
freedom  of  choice  is  superseded. 

Oor  opponent,  we  presume,  will  deny  all  such  distinction,  as  well  as  the  operation  of  the 
principles  on  which  it  is  founded.  To  admit  it  would,  we  opine,  be  little  less  than  hfdodim 
against  his  own  theory,  which,  so  far  as  we  arc  able  to  perceive,  cannot  logically  consisi  with 
the  doctrine  of  the  genuine  freedom  of  the  human  will  While  forced  to  concede  that  all  Uie 
analogies  of  the  present  life,  and  all  the  dicta  of  the  philosophy  built  upon  them,  fiivor  the  sap- 
pofdtion  of  the  permanence  of  a  man*s  ruling  love  to  eternity,  he  still  imagines  that  in  some 
inscrutable  way,  this  result  will  be  overruled,  and  whether  man  wills  or  wills  it  not,  stiU  ha 
shall  be  eventually  brought  to  the  happiness  of  heaven.  The  question,  we  fear,  will  never 
be  settled  in  his  mind  otherwise  than  by  the  danonstratiofi  of  the  fact  in  the  other  life. 

The  tenor  of  what  we  have  said  above  will  suggest  the  proper  reply  to  Mr.  B.*s  second  re- 
mark respecting  the  legitimate  consequences  of  the  evil  proprium  native  to  man,  and  tlie 
requi^te  divhie  procedure  in  peopling  heaven.  The  comparison  of  the  Angler  shows  diai 
the  writer  can  conceive  of  Swedenborg*s  doctrine  of  proprium  and  equilibrium  in  no  other 
light  than  as  implying  the  utter  powerlessness  and  passivity  of  the  subjects  of  the  aavliig 
grace  of  heaven.  Because  the  proprium  is  intrinsically  corrupt  and  evil,  therefore  man  can  be 
saved  only  by  being  forcibly  drawn  to  heaven  by  the  fish-line  of  an  eternal  decree  of  electioa, 
which  leaves  every  thing  like  free-will  totally  in  abeyance.  But  surely  if  Swedenborg  maybe 
the  expositor  of  his  own  sentiments  his  teachings  are  toto  ealo  different  from  this. 

**  There  was  discourse  concerning  predestination,  and  many  of  the  sph>its,  from  prioclplee 
imbibed  in  the  world,  were  in  the  opinion  that  some  are  predestinated  to  heaven,  and  some 
to  hell :  but  I  beard  a  reply  from  heaven,  that  in  no  case  is  any  one  predestinated  to  belly 
but  that  all  are  predestinated  to  life  eternal.** — A,  C.  6488. 

**  From  these  consid«*rations  it  is  evident,  that  the  Lord  draws  every  spirit  away  from  hefl 
to  himself  by  the  angels,  and  likewise  by  influx  from  heaven,  but  that  the  spirits  who  are  in 
evil  altogether  resist,  and,  as  it  were,  pluck  themselves  away  from  the  Lord,  and  are4~ 
by  their  own  evil  as  by  a  rope,  thus  by  hell ;  and  inasmuch  as  they  are  drawn,  and  byi 
of  the  love  of  evil  willing  to  follow,  it  is  manifest  that  from  a  free  principle  they  cast  1 
selves  into  helL"— -ff.  <k  H.  548. 

This,  we  perceive,  is  a  drawing  **  with  the  cords  of  love  and  the  bands  of  a  man**  auiteMe 
to  an  infinitely  wise  and  good  God.  It  is  not  drawing  a  rational  and  moral  man  as  Leviathai 
ia  drawn  by  a  hook  in  the  nose.  Yet  such  a  mechanical  drawing  is  all  that  Mr.  B.  "  ' 
fairly  dedadble  from  Swedenborg*8  doctrine,  and  this  moreover  carries  with  it  the  um 
implication  that  hell  may  **  require  to  be  strengthened  !**    In  vain  will  he  seek  the  j 
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vf  wa6k  a  suppoiitioQ  la  the  writings  of  Swedenbofg.  Wlien  the  whole  eflbrt  of  the  IKfine 
Fkovidenoe  !•  to  wtakm  the  power  of  hell,  how  can  it  be  snppoeed  for  a  moment  that  be 
fhonld  thfaik  of  iirenffthennig  it?  If  the  aalration  of  mm  depended  upon  the  arbitrary  wiU 
of  Jehorab,  m  intimated  in  this  piscatory  parable,  surely  the  same  prompthig  whidi  would 
ksd  him  to  save  a  part  would  lead  hhn  also  to  save  the  whole.  This  is  the  dear  delate  of 
an  unsophbticated  perception,  and  it  is  affirmed  by  Swedenborg  over  and  over  again. 

**  If  it  were  possible  for  man  to  be  reformed  by  compulsion,  there  would  not  be  a  sin^ 
man  in  the  unlTerse  but  what  would  be  saved,  for  nothing  would  be  more  easy  to  the  Lwd 
than  to  compel  man  to  fear  Him,  to  worship  Him,  yea,  as  it  were,  to  love  Him,  the  means  of 
Mng  so  b«-ing  innumerable ;  but  inasmuch  as  what  is  done  in  a  state  of  compnlsion  is  not 
ooqjoined  with,  consequently  is  not  appropriated  to,  man,  therefore  nothing  can  be  fhrther 
from  the  Lord  than  to  compel  any  one." — A,  C,  2881. 

** The  Lord  through  the  angels  could  lead  man  into  good  ends  by  omnipotent  might;  but  ' 
this  would  be  to  take  life  away  from  him,  for  bis  life  is  a  life  of  loves  altogether  contrary  to 
Sttch  ends.  Wherefore  the  divioe  law  is  mviolable,  that  man  shall  be  Jp  freedom,  and  that 
cood  and  truth,  or  charity  and  fiiith,  shall  be  implanted  in  his  free  state,  and  in  no  case  ia  a 
firoed  state ;  for  what  is  received  in  a  forced  state,  does  not  renuuo,  but  is  dissipated.*^ 
A,  a  6864. 

Equilibrium,  therefore,  is  indispensably  necessary  in  order  to  man's  exemption  firom  a 
**  forced  state,"  and  as  this  implies  a  balance  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  why  should  we  not 
JoyfoUy  recoguize  the  fact  that  the  Lord  alone  is  able  to  adjust  the  balance? 

^'Sueh  an  equilibrium  cannot  be  given  unless  the  Lord  rule  both  heaven  and  hell  and  mo* 
darate  on  each  aide ;  for  if  this  were  not  the  case  falses  derived  from  evils  would  be  supcra- 
bnndant,  and  would  aifect  the  simple  good  who  are  in  the  uUimatcs  of  heaven,  and  who  may 
be  more  easily  perverted  than  the  angels  themselves,  and  thus  equilibrium  wonld  perish,  and 
with  it  the  freedom  appertaining  to  man.'* — 77.  <£*  H,  640. 

But  what  shall  we  say  to  the  imputation  that  as  it  is  not  God  himself,  but  only  created  be- 
ings that  need  this  equilibrium,  'therefore  the  one  infinite  Lord  created  mankind  with  a 
proprium  wholly  evilj  wholly  propensc  to  hell.  Thus  ho  founded  hell  in  their  very  nature." 
A  sensation  of  deep  surprise  comes  upon  us  here.  Wc  are  sure  that  a  strong  sense 
of  justice  abides  in  the  bosom  of  our  worthy  opponent,  and  therefore  we  cannot  but  fore- 
flee  the  day  that  it  will  give  him  pain  to  reflect  what  wrong  he  bos  done  to  the  name  of 
Swedenborg  by  making  it  responsible  for  such  a  hideous  dogma,  and  what  injury  he  has  in- 
flicted upon  his  fellow  men  by  prejudicing  them  against  his  doctrines  on  this  ground. 
Nothing  can  possibly  be  farther  from  the  strain  of  his  inculcations  than  that  God  created  9Mm 
evilf  and  thus  founded  hell  in  his  nature.  Wc  liavc  indeed  admitted  that  man  wos  created 
with  the  potency  of  developing  hell  within  himself,  and  this  is  all  that  can  be  said  on  the  sab- 
ject  Mr.  B.'s  strange  construction  would  of  course  make  God  tlic  direct  author  of 
evil,  which  Swedenborg  of  all  men  could  not  in  any  way  affirm  without  etuUifying  himself 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  chapter  throughout  the  whole  course  of  his  revelations. 
'•  He  who  has  learnt  from  the  literal  sense  of  the  Word  that  God  is  angry,  that  He  puni^^hcs, 
leads  into  temptations,  casts  into  hell,  aiid  males  evil^  may  be  led  away  into  false  ideas  con- 
ooining  God,  as  that  from  (rood  itself,  which  is  God,  evil  can  also  come  forth,  thus  what  is 
opposite  to  Him,  when  yet  good  comes  from  good  and  evil  from  evil.'*  **  It  is  the  evil  atten- 
dant on  man  which  fixes  him  firm,  or  makes  him  obstinate  against  divine  things,  and  evil 
oomes  from  man,  and  flows  in  from  hell,  but  not  from  heaven ;  through  heaven  from  the 
XiOrd  nothing  but  good  flows  in  ;  from  good,  still  less  from  the  veriest  good,  evil  cannot  come 
forth ;  evil  comes  forth  from  its  own  origins,  viz:  from  the  contraries  of  love  to  God  and 
byre  to  the  neighbor;  such  origins  are  given  with  man,  and  in  nowise  with  God."  ^^They 
who  are  in  heaven  perceive  that  nothing  but  good  is  from  God ;  but  they  who  are  in  hell  say 
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ihal  an  evQ  !•  fitmi  Ood,  beotnia  he  permits  and  does  not  remo^  it**  nib  iordj  does  not 
looBd  like  the  teaching  of  one  who  woold  give  ns  to  nnderstsod  that  "God  creeled  mankbid 
irith  a  proprimn  vkoUy  m/.''  The  great  seriptoral  apothegm  that  **  God  made  man  «pri|^ 
)iit  that  he  has  soaght  out  manj  farrentioDS,*'  reoeiTes  ample  oonfirmation  from  the  testimony  of 
inr  enlightened  Seer.*  That  our  friend  has  by  inference  represented  the  matter  ^^SdnaAj^ 
iMM  been  owing  to  no  ill  intention,  but  to  a  total  misconstmction  of  the  meaning  of  8wedsii* 
Mrg.  That  his  meaning  is  dLSerent  is  palpable  from  the  drift  of  the  general  letter  of  Us 
rritmgB.  And  that  no  other  sense  is  to  be  fairly  amd  logicaUy  ednoed  ttmn,  the  partieokr 
[iaragraphs  cited,  is  what  we  strenuously  maintain. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  go  farther  into  the  refutation  of  our  friend's  erroneous  version  of  tha 
N*.  C.  tenets  on  the  point  m  question.  We  trust  to  have  shown  that  Mr.  B.  has  given  a  **  coun- 
terfeit presentment*'  of  the  genuine  sense  of  our  author,  and  that  consequently  his  asserted 
in&nibility  is  not  impugned  by  any  thing  urged  against  it  in  the  present  argument,  wiiioh  has 
proceeded  upon  false  assumptions.  We  defend  Swedenborg  from  thechar^  by  frieadoga 
SUal  flaw  in  the  indictment.  Will  the  candor  of  the  objector  allow  him  to  withhold  tlie  ae* 
knowledgment  of  the  error,  provided  ho  actually  sees  it  ?  We  trow  not  Seebg  it,  he  can- 
[lot  but  say  it  We  have  everything  ingenuous  and  magnanimous  to  hope  from  the  spirit 
irhich  speaks  out  in  the  following  noble  avowal :  **  Neverth^ess,  if  this  doctrine  of  Eqaili- 
tyriam  be  true,  and  my  present  fiuth  be  groundless,  convince  me  of  it,  and  I  will  prefer  tha 
troth  to  error,  though  it  blast  all  my  cherished  loves  and  hopes.  The  most  horrible  tmth  Is 
preferable  with  me  to  the  most  delightful  lie."  We  cannot,  perhaps,  flatter  ourselves  that  we 
liave  fully  **  convinced"  our  friend  of  the  falsity  of  his  impression,  but  we  utUl  believe  that 
'*  that  dragon  doctrine"  which  has  hitherto  **  kept  guard  under  the  threshold  of  the  aasi 
pte  of  the  New  Jerusalem,"  is  at  least  divested  of  his  grim  and  repulsive  features,  and  ap- 
pears more  like  an  angel  of  truth.  We  will  believe  also  that  in  frill  consistency  with  all  that 
Swedenborg  has  taught  on  the  subject  of  equilibrium,  proprium,  and  divine  order,  our  oppo- 
nent can  still  go  on  battling  with  all  forms  of  human  and  infernal  wickednesSi  whether  in 
bi^  l^aces  or  low,  and  in  the  achievement  of  thoee  noble  reforms  to  which  the  enengletof 
bis  soul  are  given  up.  Rightly  apprehended  he  will  not  find  a  shigle  position  in  Swedenborg^ 
theology  or  morality  unfriendly  to  the  promptmgs  of  a  true  philanthropy.  Swedenborg  gives, 
indeed,  the  preference  to  the  spiritual  over  the  natural,  and  aims  to  right  the  moial  maoldBe- 
ry  of  the  inner  man  as  a  basis  for  the  due  action  of  the  external,  but  he  throws  not  a  straw 
In  the  way  of  the  devoted  worker  on  the  natural  plane. 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  we  venture  in  our  turn  to  call  upon  our  brother  to  state  in  irlutt 
respects  or  for  what  reasons  ho  considers  the  doctrine  of  equilibrium,  as  above  defined  from 
most  ample  quotations  from  the  right  authority,  to  be  any  other  than  a  Just  ini^renee  fxtm, 
the  genuine  philosophy  of  the  Freedom  of  the  Will.     For  ourselves  we  are  unable  to  "pn*- 

*  **  As  men,  in  the  abuse  of  their  free  will,  have  cut  themselves  off  from  heaven,  by  fklttng 
Into  and  remaining  wholly  immersed  in  sensual  and  corporeal  states  of  thought  and  alfeotleil| 
and  thus  have  originated  hell  in  themselves  by  turning  from  God  to  self;  and  as  God  canaot 
by  the  exercise  m  an  arbitrary  omnipotence  force  them  out  of  this  state  against  tMr  wQI ; 
he,  in  his  mercy,  permits  outward  and  substantial  (not  material)  hells  to  exist,  in  which  tliey 
can  find  external  circumstances  correspondent  to  their  internal  states,  and  so  find  daaa  m 
caves  in  which  to  hide  themselves  from  the  face  of  Him  that  sitteth  on  the  throne  of  heaveo, 
and  from  the  wrath  of  the  Lamb.  In  other  words,  when  men,  in  the  abuse  of  their  free 
will,  have  become  spiritual  bats,  owls,  moles  or  serpents,  he  permits  a  darkness  to  exist,  and 
holes  of  an  earth,  in  which  they  may  eqjoy  the  onlj  life  which  they  are  capable  of  Uviag, 
althou^  it  be  in  itself  infernal  and  miserable  in  the  extreme.  And  as  it  would  be  the  most 
refined  and  gratuitous  cruelty  to  permit  owls  to  exist  without  a  night  for  them  to  live  in,  so  ^  . 
woold  be  most  essentially  unmercifUl  for  the  Lord  to  permit  infernal  men  to  exist  without 
hdk  for  them  to  live  in.  Tet  when  these  hells  are  permitted  to  exist,  the  Great  Governor  of 
the  Universe  turns  tliem  to  account,  and  makes  them  effective  of  use  in  the  grand  eoooOBj 
of  the  mond  government" — De  Charms. 
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•iive  anj  delbet  in  the  dodnetioiL  It  strikei  oi  m  flowing  not  only  bjr  l^j^Hiouite,  Imt  faievf- 
^M»  aeqneooe  from  the  ibndamental  principle  titeited  throngbont  the  whole  bodj  of  Sve- 
denborg's  writingi,  and  oonfiimed  hj  the  Toice  of  the  soundest  reason,  that  the  WHl  is  sod 
nnst  be  free  in  order  to  the  regeneration  and  salvation  of  man. 

P.  &— Ahhoogfa  we  hare  drawn  largely  on  tbe  patience  of  our  readers  in  the  foregoiDg 
artiele,  yet  we  cannot  refuse  to  ourselves  or  to  them  the  gratification  of  inserting  the  foDov- 
log  letter  from  the  pen  of  a  valued  correspondent  who  had  read  Mr.  B.*s  article  in  his  ovb 
paper,  **  The  Pnctical  Christian."  It  will  be  seen  that  the  writer's  ideas  flow  very  much  in 
the  same  channel  with  our  own. 

Mt  dxak  Sift : 

I  have  read  our  friend  Ballon  on  Equilibrium,  and  I  would  say,  that  nothing  is 
more  evident  than  thut  Swedenborg  had  no  idea  of  such  a  necessity  for  Eqniliori- 
nm  as  ia  implied  in  his  strictures.  This  has  been  the  caose  of  much  misnnder- 
gtanding,  botn  in  and  out  of  the  New  Church.  How  absurd,  to  suppose  that  a 
necoesity  equal  to  the  necessity  for  the  existence  of  good,  existed  for  the  oreatioii 
of  evil !  Tne  truth  is,  there  was  no  necessity  eitber  for  one  or  the  other,  apart 
from  the  free-will  of  man.  God  did  not  design  good  without  reference  to  the  nee- 
dom  of  man,  and  he  did  not  permit  evil.  Yet  in  order  to  a  heaven  from  the 
hvnian  race,  it  is  necessary  to  fuive  good,  and  this  could  not  be  without  making 
man  free  to  will  and  do  evil ;  for  the  essence  of  both  is  in  the  freedom.  Now. 
therefcnre,  all  the  neces^Uy  for  eouilibrating  heaven  with  hell  is  found  in  the  neoet- 
lity  for  man's  free-will :  and,  after  the  evil  came  into  exittencty  thxm  it  was  made  use 
of  to  preserve  the  equilibrium.  And  if  sin  exists  by  the  creature^s  choice  to  eter- 
nity, it  will  be  etematly  thus  made  use  of.  But  the  eternity  of  the  question  does  not 
at  all  enter  into  the  simple  question  of  equilibrium.  This  is  a  question,  therefore 
(tht  eternity  of  sin),  entirely  distinct,  and  may  be  settled  for  or  against,  aooording  as 
the  questioner  has  the  light  of  truth ;  and  need  not  at  all  interfere  with  the  matter 
of  equilibrium.  All  that  I  have  to  say,  then,  is,  //  there  never  had  been  any  evil^  the 
equilibrium  of  heaven  could  have  been  preserved  simply  by  a  balance  between  the 
internal  and  external ;  as  between  the  internal  viscera  and  organitim  of  the  human 
mtem,  and  the  external  integuments  and  coverings  of  the  body ;  or  betwe<^n  tbe 
divine  in  man  and  his  proprium,  or  selfhood;  but,  as  evil  did  come,  and  it  was 
foreseen  that  it  would  come,  then,  after  it  camcj  it  was  made  use  of,  and  will  be  as 
long  as  it  exists,  to  preserve  the  equilibrium. 

Inis  is  all  that  can  be  justly  gathered  from  what  Swedenborg  says  upon  tbe  sub- 
ject. True,  he  says — *'  Unless  the  Lord  ruled  both  the  heavens  and  tbe  bells, 
there  would  not  be  any  equilibrium,  and  if  no  equilibrium,  there  would  not  be  a 
heaven  and  a  hell ;"  but  be  does  not  mean  by  this,  that  it  is  absolutely  necessarj 
to  have  hell  or  evil  in  order  to  have  heaven  or  good  ;  for  who  does  not  know  that 
good  existed  before  evil  did  ?  But  he  means  that,  unless  the  Lord  ruled  both  heavea 
and  hell,  after  they  have  come  into  existence,  there  would  not  be  preserved  a  proper 
equilibrium,  and  if  no  such  equilibrium,  then  no  heaven  and  hell  distinctly  as  they 
should  be,  but  both  confounded,  and  the  whole  spiritual  world  destroyed  ;  that  is, 
aa  to  order,  for  of  course  thei^  could  not  bo  destroyed  as  to  substance ',  neither 
spirit  nor  matter  can  be  annihilated. 

But  I  know  the  tendency  of  man  in  error,  and  especially  from  a  defect  in  the 
will  (from  the  want,  in  fact,  of  a  proper  equilibrium  in  his  own  mind),  to  view  all 
things  from  the  point  of  necessity,  and  not  from  the  point  of  free  will.  And  as 
there  is  a  certain  necessity  in  all  things,  so  it  is  supposed  that  Swedenborg  here  re- 
cofpized  such  a  necessity  as  that  heaven  could  not  exist  without  hell  or  good  without 
evu;  that  is,  that  God  must  make  one  in  order  to  secure  the  other — make  evil  in 
order  to  get  good.  But  the  truth  is,  in  order  to  have  cither  the  one  <ir  the  other, 
it  was  necessary  to  have  man  free  ;  and  this  is  all  the  r&il^  absolute  necessity  there  is 
about  it ;  and  as  this  necessity  involved  the  certain  existence  of  both  good  and  evil, 
flO  Swcdenbore  speaks  of  such  rtdmg  of  the  heavens  and  hells  as  is  necessary  to 
have  an  equiliorium,  for  if  no  equilibrium,  then  no  heaven  and  hell,  as  is  made  no- 
oessary  by  the  prior  necessity  to  have  man  free. 
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Wbo  oannot  aee  in  this  Bometbing  differeDt  from  Calvinism  1  Who  oan  be  00 
lind  as  to  suppose  tbat  Swedenborg  meant  to  teach  that  in  order  for  good  to  exist 
liere  most  be  evil,  without  any  reference  to  the  freedom  of  the  willt  when  everj- 
ody  knows  that  good  existed  before  evil  was  known,  and  when  Swedenborg  him- 
slf  affirms  repeatedly  that  it  was  eo^  and  that  evil  came  into  existence  oy  the 
boae  of  man-s  freedom !  A  more  stapendoos  blunder  your  eorretpondent  -obfM 
ot  make. 

To  be  sure,  Swedenborg  says,  in  the  commencement  of  the  chapter  on  "  Equili- 
rinm,"  that  in  order  for  any  thin^  to  exist,  there  must  be  eauilibrium,  for  without 
qailibrium  there  is  neither  action  nor  reaction,  for  equilibrium  is  between  two 
^roes.  But  he  does  not  say,  such  opposites  as  are  contraries.  All  oppoutevarv 
ot  contraries.  It  is  not  necessary,  therefore,  in  order  to  existence,  that  such  ood^ 
rariee  as  good  and  evil  should  exist  For,  as  before  said,  if  evil  had  never  existed, 
he  equilibrium  could  have  been  preserved  by  simply  balancing  the  internal  and 
xtemal.  To  be  sure,  he  says,  ''- spiritual  equilibrium,  or  freedom,  exists  and  snb- 
ista  by  good  acting  on  one  part  and  evil  reacting  on  the  other  part  f  but  ean  any» 
lan  of  common  sense  suppose  that  he  means  this  as  a  pnmal^  eternal  neoesnt^, 
rhen  we  all  know  that  evil  had  an  origin,  and  when  he  himself  tells  how  it  origi- 
ated  ?  No— but  he  simply  goes  on  to  state  here,  in  perfect  connsteno^  with  all 
is  previous  teachings,  that,  as  evil  and  bell  do  exist,  by  a  prior  necessity  of  firee- 
rill,  so  the  equilibrium  b  arranged  fur  in  this  way. 

And  now,  as  to  the  *^  proprium,^'  or  selfhood  of  man,  which  you)r  correspondent- 
lavs  with  in  a  no  less  rational  (?)  manner.  Because  Swedenborg  eaya  it  ia  all. 
▼if,  even  in  an  angel  of  heaven,  so  tbat,  if  left  to  himself  he  would  go  the  down* 
rard  road  to  hell,  your  correspondent  argues  that  God  must  draw  beings  to  heaven, 
7  a  Jbrce  sufficient  to  overpower  th.)ir  own  gravitation  to  hell,  or  else,  when  He* 
nds  It  necessary  to  people  hell,  in  order  to  keep  the  equilibrium,  He  must  just  Itl 
|0  the  line  as  it  were,  and  down  they  fall  of  their  ovm  native  proclivity.  What  a 
■aradoxical  and  degrading  idea!  What  a  perversion  of  Swedenborg's  noblepbi* 
Mophy !  When  it  is  said  tbat  of  ourselves,  that  is,  without  the  assistance  of  God's, 
iflnx,  we  should  all  go  to  hell,  or  to  destruction,  who  does  not  see  it  and  believe  it  t 
liis,  then,  is  the  proprium  of  man  and  angel,  which  is  nothing  but  evil.  Man  in 
im$d/i  without  God  I  Truly,  what  is  he  but  evil  ?  Is  not  all  the  good  that  is  in 
im,  from  God  I  and  himself,  alone,  without  any  of  the  Lord  in  him,  still  yearning  f 
x  heaven, — the  statement  needs  only  to  be  made  to  see  that  Swedenborg  was. 
i^ht.     Hell  and  destruction  would  be  to  all  of  us. 

but  when  we  do  will  to  be  good  and  to  go  to  heaven,  although  drawn  by  the  Di* 
inity,  yet  we  are  not  so  drawn  as  to  have  our  own  freedom  destroyed  in  the  leaM. 
Ve  f^as  of  ourselves,  while  at  the  same  time  acknowledging  that  the  power  to  do 
)  ia  from  God.  And  if  we  will  not,  then  we  go  to  hell,  not  by  God's  letting  go  of 
ie  line  that  attaches  us  to  Him,  for  He  holds  us  forever,  but  by  ouredves  turning- 
way  from  God. 

In  conclusion.  I  have  known  your  respondent  for  years,  and  known  of  hia 
roubles  concerning  equilibrium,  &c.  If  the  above  will  enlighten  him,  he  it  wel* 
ome,  and  1  hope  he  may  be  led,  as  I  have  been  led,  to  see  the  truth  in  its  greater 
leamess. 

W.  M.  F. 


EXTRACT. 

**  Smco  it  is  the  Divine  of  tho  Lord  which  constitutes  heaven,  therefore  nothing  but  good 
9W8  in  from  the  Lord  with  man,  and  nothing  but  evil  from  hell ;  and  thus  the  Lord  is 
mtinoally  withdrawing  man  from  evil  and  leading  him  to  good,  whilst  hell  !s  ebntinuaOy 
ading  him  to  evil.  Unless  man  were  between  the  two,  he  would  not  have  any  thought,  iter 
ly  will,  still  less  any  freedom  of  choice,  for  man  is  in  possession  of  all  th^  by  virtue  of  Iko 
luifibrinm  between  good  and  evil." — H.  <i'  H.  646. 
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ARTICLE    II. 

ffWBDBNBOBG  THE    PHILOSOPHEB.— PHYSIOAL    GONSTTnniON 

OP  THE  SUN. 

No.  m. 

Wb  •hmll  divide  the  present  subject  into  two  articles :    I.  The  At- 
mrnvrnkofLoar  op  the  Suk.    II.  Thb  Sun  a  Globe  of  Pure  Fiss. 

I.  TA^  Atmoepherology  of  the  Sun. — ^The  present  condition  of  our 
astroDomical  knowled^  respecting  the  physical  condition  of  what 
Oop^nicuB  ealls  the  Uintern  of  the  scoria  enthroned  in  the  centre  of 
its  systeni,  is  based  on  long  and  careful  observations  of  the  mighty 
changes  which  are  palpably  taking  place  on  \U  self  Inminous  surface. 
The  most  general  features,  as  at  present  held  by  the  most  distingnisbed 
savans  and  based  on  unquestionable  and  extensive  observations,  maj 
be  inmmed  up  as  follows  :  1.  There  is  a  dark  central  mass.  2.  There 
is  a  vaporous  envelope  in  which  the  former  is  enshrouded.  3.  There 
IB  a  InminooB  stratum  or  photosphere  enclosing  the  former.  4.  There 
is  an  outer  atmosphere  perfectly  transparent,  enshrouding  the  whole, 
nd  throngh  which  they  all  can  be  seen  during  the  formation  of  sokr 
spots  of  any  definite  magnitude.  These  main  features  rest  on  no 
uncertain  data,  but  on  extensive  and  long-continued  observations  on 
the  solar  spots.  To  the  unassisted  eye  the  sun's  disk  is  incomparabljr 
brilliant  and  uniformly  luminous  :  no  spot,  wrinkle,  or  blemish  is  visi- 
ble on  his  countenance.  The  perfect  purity  of  his  aspect  was  an  arti- 
cle of  faith  universally  received  by  the  ancient  world,  and  hence  it 
was  considered  a  perfect  symbol  of  the  Deity.  It  was  not  until  in- 
strumental aid  was  brought  to  the  assistance  of  sight,  that  the  appar- 
ently smooth,  placid,  and  equally  luminous  face  of  the  sun  was  found 
to  be  an  illusion. 

The  spots  were  first  seen  by  Johann  Fabricius  and  by  GJalileo. 
Tlie  former  (June,  1611)  preceded  the  latter  (May,  1612)  about  ^«^ 
year  in  the  publication  of  the  discovery.  (Arago,  Anntiaire^  1842, 
pp.  460-476  :  Brewster,  Martyrs  of  Science^  i)p.  36  and  39.)  Scheiner, 
a  German  Jesuit,  also  observed  them  about  the  same  time.  Harriot, 
the  companion  of  Raleigh,  in  his  voya<i:e  to  the  New  World,  certainly 
saw  and  noted  them  in  his  observations  on  the  5th  of  December, 

1610,  but  he  first  formally  saw  them  about  twelve  months  later,  Dec, 

1611,  five  months  after  Fabricius  had  j)ublished  his  discovery.  Jean 
1\krde,  a  canon  of  Sarlat  (1620),  and  Malapeitus,  a  Belgian  Jesuit 
(1683),  ascribed  all  obscurations  of  the  sun  to  small  cusmical  bodies 
revolving  around  it  like  unto  planets,  and  inrerceptiii^r  or  eclipsing  iu 
light.  But  the  two  first  discoverers,  Fabricius  and  Galileo,  regarded 
them  aa  part  of  the  sun.  The  most  accurate  determinations  of  the 
period  of  solar  rotation,  by  means  of  the  spots,  was  made  by  the 
Qerman  Jesuit,  Scheiner  (1630).  But  the  fii-st  accurate  observations 
on  their  structure  was  made  by  Dr.  Wilson,  of  Glasgow  (1769).  He 
was  followed  by  William  Herschel  (1779),  whose  superior  powers  of 
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observation  and  indnction  enabled  him  to  exhibit  this  question  in  a 
very  definite  manner,  upon  independent  grounds,  and  in  a  nomencla- 
ture peculiarly  his  own. — Phil.  Trans.  1795  and  1801. 

But  what  are  these  spots  ?  Three  Hypbiheaea  have  been  recorded. 
Hie  first  was  suggested  by  the  discoverers,  Fabricius  and  (Salileo, 
who  re^rded  them  as  floating  masses  of  vapor  on  the  solar  disk. 
Under  me  same  hypothesis  may  be  classed  the  idea  of  Tarde  and 
Malapertus,  that  they  are  incipient  planets  in  a  cometic  state,  revolv- 
ing in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  solar  body,  and  seen  during  their 
transit.  One  named  them  Sidera  Borbonia^  the  other  Sidera  Austri- 
oca,  or  the  Bourbon  and  Austrian  stars.  (Delambre,  IKst.  of  Modem 
Astron.  vol.  i.  p.  690.)'  That  meritorious  observer,  Gascoigne,  twenty 
years  after,  ascribed  spots  to  the  same  cause.  Several  of  uiese  incipi- 
ent  planets,  placed  as  it  were  one  over  the  other,  were  supposed  to 
occasion  the  black  shadows.  (Crabtree,  1640,  PhiL  Trtma.^  vol. 
xxvii.,  1710-1712,  pp.  282-290.) 

The  Second  Hypothesis  suggests,  "  that  the  solar  disk  is  an  ocean  of 
light  surrounding  the  solid  and  dark  nucleus  of  the  sun  ;  the  violent 
movements  whicn  occur  in  this  luminous  envelope  enable  us  from 
time  to  time  to  see  the  mountain  summits  of  the  non-luminous 
body  of  the  sun.  These  constitute  the  black  nuclei  in  the  centra 
of  the  sun's  spots."  (Cassini,  Sistoire  des  Sciences^  1810,  d. 
243  ;  Delambre,  Hist  cf  Modern  Astron.^  vol.  iii.  p.  694.)  Lalande 
held  the  same  idea,  and  up  to  a  very  recent  date  was  considered  the 
first  to  suggest  it.  (^Astron,^  torn.  iii.  art.  3240.)  But  both  Oassini 
(1671)  and  La  Hire  (1700)  precedes  him.  The  latter  (1700)  used  the 
expression,  '^  the  spots  are  the  elevations  of  the  solid  and  opaque 
mass  of  the  sun,  covered  by  an  igneous  fluid." 

The  Third  Hypothesis  suggests  "  that  the  body  of  the  sun  itself  it 
almost  entirely  dfark,  but  surrounded  at  a  considerable  distance  by  a 
luminous  envelope ;  that  funnel-shaped  openings  are  formed  in  this 
envelope,  in  consequence  of  the  passage  of  currents  from  below  up- 
wards, and  that  the  black  nucleus  of  the  spot  is  a  portion  of  the  dark 
body  of  the  sun,  which  is  visible  through  the  opening."  {Cosmos^  vol. 
iv.  p.  362.)  This  opinion  was  flrst  given  by  Dr.  Wilson  {Phil.  Trans. 
vol.  lidv.  1774),  subsequently  adopted  by  the  two  Herschels,  and  is  the 
only  one  which  Theoretic  Astronomy  may  be  said  to  recognize,  or 
which  seems  to  have  any  degree  of  probability. 

The  first  is  the  incipieut-planct  hypothesis.  The  second  is  the 
moantain-summit  hypothesis.  The  third  is  the  gaseous-exhalation, 
hypothesis.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  afSrming  that  the  last  is  the 
only  one  likely  to  aid  Theoretic  Astronomy  in  the  acquisition  of  a  true 
conception  of  the  atmospherology  of  the  sun.  The  zone  in  which  the 
solar  spots  are  seen  is  limited  to  the  region  several  degrees  north  and 
south  of  the  equator.  Tiiey  are  seldom  seen  within  3^  N.  or  3^  S, 
latitude,  and  never  appear  in  the  polar  latitudes.  They  are  most  fre- 
quent in  the  region  oetween  11*^  and  15®  N.,  which  is  very  fertile  of 
spots.  Tliey  are  generally  of  more  common  occurrence  N.  than 
D.  of  the  equator :  or,  as  Sommering  maintains,  may  be  seen  at  a 
greater  distance  IT.  than  S.  (Oumnes^  art.  393:  Observations  at 
vol*,  vin.  33 
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the  Capdj  p.  433.)  Galileo  gave  the  extreme  limits  of  the  spot-geneiv 
ating  neliocentric  latitudes  at  29^  N.  and  S.  Sir  J.  Herschel  extends 
them  to  35^,  as  has  also  been  done  by  Schwabe.  (Schum.  Asfyr. 
Nachr.  No.  473.)  Dr.  Peters  extends  them  to  21^  N.  and  17^  S. 
{^American  Aesociation  Meeting^  1855.)  Langier  found  some  spots  as 
high  as  41^  (Comptes  Reiidue^  torn.  xv.  p.  949),  and  Schwabe  even  in 
50*^.  The  part  of  the  sun's  disk,  not  occupied  by  spots,  is  fiir  from 
being  uniformly  bright.  Its  ground  is  finely  mottled  with  an  appear- 
ance of  minute  dark  spots  or  pores,  which  when  attentively  watched 
are  found  to  be  in  a  constant  state  of  change. 

1.  Their  Structure.  Of  these  spots  there  are  two  varieties;  some 
are  very  distinct  and  perfectly  black,  and  others  have  a  shaded  or 
partially  luminous  appearance.  The  perfectly  black  spots  have  not 
only  the  photospheric  stratum,  but  also  the  vaporous  stratum  below  it, 
all  open,  exposing  the  blackness  beneath.  But  the  partially  luminous 
spots  have  only  the  photospheric  stratum  opened.  So  that  a  black 
spot  is  the  most  deep  and  perfect  opening  in  the  solar  atmosphere. 
This  variety  has  one  invariable  peculiarity — the  openings  are  funnd- 
shaped,  so  that  the  opening  widens  as  it  approaches  the  surface. 

'*  If  there  occur  in  less  frequent  cases  an  opening  in  the  {photosphere  alone,  and  not 
at  the  same  time  in  the  less  transparent  lower  stratum,  which  is  fiuntly  illomiiied  by 
tiie  photosphere,  it  must  reflect  a  very  inconsiderable  deg^ree  of  light  towards  the  in- 
habitants of  the  earth,  and  a  grey  penumbra  will  be  formed — a  mere  halo  withoat  a 
nacleoB ;  but  when  owing  to  tumultuous  meteorological  processes  on  the  sariace  of 
the  BUD,  the  opening  extends  simultaneously  through  both  tne  luminous  and  the  chm^ 
envdopes,  a  nucleid  spot  will  appear  in  we  ash-grey  penumbra.''— Coimos,  vol.  iv.  p. 
370. 

Sir  W.  Herschel  bases  the  visibility  of  the  dark  nucleus  and  the 

?enumbra  on  the  assumption  of  an  opening  in  two  envelopes.  (PAt7. 
\an8.^  1801,  pp.  270,  318.)  The  temporary  removal  of  both  strata, 
but  more  of  the  upper  photosphere  than  the  lower,  he  supposes  to  be 
eflfected  by  powerful  upward  currents  of  the  lower  atmosphere, 
arising,  perhaps,  from  spiracles  in  the  solar  bodjr,  or  from  local  agita- 
tions. According  to  this  view,  "  an  elastic  fluid  of  unknown  nature 
rises  from  the  crust  or  surface  of  the  dark  solar  body,  generating  only 
small  luminous  pores  in  the  higher  regions  when  the  action  is  weaki 
and  largo  openings,  with  nuclei,  surrounded  by  shcdloica  or  penumbra 
when  the  action  is  more  tumultuous.'-  lie  regards  the  photosphere 
as  a  mere  stratinn  of  unconnected  phosphorescent  clouds  of  very 
unequal  surface.  Hence  it  follows,  that  a  spot  consists  of  a  dark 
nucleus  :  this  is  surrounded  by  a  very  distinct  funnel-shaped  belt  of  a 
lighter  shade,  called  the  umbra.  Clear  indications  appear  that  the 
nucleus  is  actually  heneath  the  level  of  the  solar  surface,  and  that  the 
umbra  is  the  shelving  sides  of  the  funneled  excavation.  On  being 
carried  from  the  centre  of  the  disk  towards  the  sun's  western  limb, 
the  umbra  becomes  impaired  on  the  side  nearest  the  centre,  and 
entirely  disappears.  Tiien  the  nucleus  is  nipped  on  the  same  side, 
contracts  to  a  lint\  and  altogether  vanishes,  wuile  the  umbra  on  the 
opposite  side  retains  nearly  its  former  dimensions.  The  reader  will  at 
once  perceive  that  these  appearances  demonstrate  the  nucleus  to  be 
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beneath  the  solar  surface,  and  the  nmbra  to  be  the  sides  of  a  hollow  or 
DpeoiDg  in  the  sun's  atmosphere. 

We  occasionallj  see  objections  to  this  deduction,  but  have  never 
yet  found  an  objector  who  could  supply  a  better  deduction  from  the 
facts.  Objectors  invariably  set  aside  the  facts  and  supply  some  thesis 
without  facts.  But  it  is  of  no  use  decrying  the  deduction  if  the  tacts 
themselves  are*  not  explained.  To  all  objectors  we  have  one  recom- 
mendation— supply  a  better  deduction  from  the  facts :  explain  why 
the  eastern  sides  of  the  umbra  and  spot  are  only  seen  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  sun's  limb,  and  only  the  western  sides  on  the  western  limb. 
We  should  have  supposed  the  western  sides  would  have  been  ^r«f  seen, 
and  the  eastern  sides  IcLst  seen  ;  and  bo  it  would  be  if  the  spots  were 
not  openings,  but  masses  of  vapor  floating  on  the  solar  disk.  But  the 
facts  are  otnerwise,  and  will  support  no  deduction  but  such  as  regards 
them  as  openings  in  the  photosphere.  The  incipient  hypothesis,  just 
alluded  to,  has  recently  been  advocated  in  the  pagesjof  a  ifew  Church 
periodical'^  and  we  were  somewhat  pained  to  see  it  in  this  form,  be- 
cause it  is  neither  scientific  nor  &wedenborgian.  We  have  been 
solicited  to  notice  the  objection  therein  urged,  as  a  type  of  this  class 
of  objectors  in  general. 

**  And  most  aingplar  is  it  that  these  learned  men  should  suppose  that  the  solar  spots 
are  only  rendered  visible  by  taking  away  the  light — that  is,  tne  removal  of  this  lumin- 
ous atmosphere  of  flaming  gas,  enables  the  spots  to  be  seen  I  Does  the  flame  cf  thi 
etmdie  obscure  the  wick?  oVy  the  brighter  the  light,  is  it  not  the  more  clearly  seen?" — 
Cotmogenia. 

In  reply,  we  would  ask,  Can  you  see  the  wick  more  plainly  through 
the  thicK  flame  than  through  the  thin  ?  can  you  see  it  more  plainly  in 
the  flame  than  out  of  it?  Then  with  regard  to  the  second  query. 
No  man  who  has  used  a  blow-pipe  or  seen  iron  melt  in  a  blast-furnace, 
or  white  heat  applied  to  anything,  would  say,  "  the  brighter  the  light 
and  the  more  clearly  the  object  is  seen."  For  the  more  intense  the 
fire,  the  whiter  the  heat  and  light  become,  and  with  it  disappears  all 
angularities,  inequalities  of  surface,  and  shades  of  color,  and  the  super- 
ficial peculiarities  disappear  in  a  white  glow.  Has  the  writer  never 
seen  uiis  universal  law  of  increasing  intensity  in  light  and  heat  as 
applied  to  objects  immersed  therein  ?  Let  him  take  a  blow-pipe  to  a 
candle,  and  if  used  dexterously,  he  will  soon  find  that  the  wick  will 
disappear — he  will  see  in  its  stead  a  white  glow  of  light  only :  the 
wicK  will  appear  as  if  transmuted  into  white  light.  The  special  ob- 
jection is  based  on  a  general  law  that  has  no  reference  whatever  to  the 
case  in  question.  Because  things  can  be  seen  more  plainly  during 
day  than  night;  therefore,  things  incandescent  can  be  seen  more 
plainly  than  others.  Besides  being  iUogioal^  the  two  cases  have  no 
similarity.  Did  the  writer  ever  see  Drummond's  dazzling  light  form 
a  Mack  spot  when  projected  on  the  sun's  disk  ?  As  seen  out  of  the 
sun's  light  it  is  dark,  as  seen  in  its  own  light  it  is  white  and  intensely 
dazzling.  Things  seen  by  the  light  of  day  are  seen  by  reflected  light, 
but  make  them  incandescent  and  put  them  in  light,  and  see  if  they 
can  be  as  plainly  seen.    A  live  coal,  acted  upon  by  a  blow-pipe,  be- 
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comes  80  intensely  white  that  angularities  and  ineqnalities  of  sur- 
face actually  disappear.  Does  the  writer  mean  to  affirm  that  the 
wick  and  candle-name  is  a  parallel  case  with  the  solar  photosphere 
and  tlie  dark  centre?  If  so,  then  we  would  ask,  Oan  he  expect 
to  see  the  interior  more  plainly  by  an  atmosphere  of  light  of  at  least 
forty  thousand  miles  thickness,  than  if  there  were  only  forty  miles  t 
Does  he  really  believe  that  an  object  can  be  seen  more  plainly  by  an 
increased  thickness  of  flame,  or  by  increasing  the  intensity  of  the 
flame  ?  If  the  objects  be  not  in  the  flame-light  he  may,  but  if  in  it 
he  cannot.  This  distinction  he  has  overlooked.  Beiuff  seen  in  a 
flame,  and  by  the  light  of  a  flame,  are  by  no  means  paraUeL  cases. 

We  are  sorry  to  have  seen  the  incipient  planet  hypothesis  advo- 
cated in  the  New  Church,  because  it  is  not  warranted  by  facts,  neither 
is  it  scientific,  philosophical,  nor  Swedenborgian.  We  at  one  time  in- 
clined to  the  same  idea,  but  a  more  logical  consideration  of  the  facts 
led  to  its  abandonment.  We  would  recommend  the  reader  to  study 
the  following  hypothesis  as  given  by  Swedenborg  in  his  immortal 
Prinoipia.  m  a  very  small  compass  he  gives  us  a  theory  of  the  ori- 
gin of  planets,  satellites,  and  solar  spots, 

**  That  this  cruataceous  expanse  (see  our  former  articles)  may  subside  partly  into  it- 
sdf,  and  thus  consist  merely  of  a  volume  of  finites  {solar  tfots) ;  that  it  may  portly  iab- 
side  inwardb,  or  toward  the  solar  space,  and  thus  revolve  itscuf  round  some  active  space 
{soMitB) ;  that  it  may  partly  subside  ezterioriv  or  toward  the  vortex,  and  thus  eottOiB 
a  volume  of  elementary  particles  (plana).  Thus  that  there  may  exist  bodies  of  tinee 
difierent  kinds,  namely,  planets,  satellites,  and  erratic  bodies  straying  round  the  m, 
such  08  we  are  acmstornea  to  denominate  Sciar  spots. '^ — Principia,  vol  iv.  p.  263. 

This  hypothesis  we  shall  maintain  against  all  others,  as  being  the 
most  rational,  philosophical,  and  scientific  :  and  as  bein^  in  fact  iden- 
tical with  the  one  now  universally  maintained  in  the  scientific  world. 
The  "  erratic  bodies"  arc  regarded  by  Swedenborg  as  a  volume  of 
finites  or  substances,  too  rudimental  in  their  combination  or  union  for 
projection  into  space :  and  as  perpetually  subsiding  into  the  solar 
space,  so  soon  as  they  reach  what  is  now  called  the  photosphere.  If 
projected  they  would  dissipate.  He  regards  tliera  as  wanting  in  body, 
or  gravity,  or  consistency  of  parts  ;  and  as  not  having  sufficient  weight 
for  projection,  the  centrifugal  force  indrawing  instead  of  projecting 
them,  in  accordance  with  a  well  known  law  in  Natural  Pnilosophy. 
Their  projection  from  the  interior  to  the  photospheric  surface,  and 
generall}'  in  the  plane  of  the  equator,  onlv  exhibits  the  modus  operandi 
by  which  the  original  incrustation  of  the  solar  expanse  besan,  in- 
creased and  was  perpetnally  fed  from  within.  It  speaks  mucli  in  fa- 
vor of  the  Swedenoorffian  Hypothesis  that  it  should  propound  a  thesis 
so  broad,  and  so  consistent  with  the  facts  of  tlie  case,  that  every  new 
discovery  only  enhances  its  value  and  demonstrates  its  truthfulness. 

The  recent  discovery  of  flame-like  elevations,  or  sun-mountains  (jf 
red  fiame^  confirms  the  view  here  taken,  and  affords  a  probable  de- 
monstration of  the  truth  of  Swedenborg's  hypothesis  of  the  origin  of 
solar  spots.  Arago  has  devoted  a  treatise  to  tnis  subject.  (Annvairt 
pour  1846,  pp.  271-438.)    They  have  oftentimes  been  observed  2Ared 
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heads^  or  red  cUmdSj  on  the  margin  of  the  sun  daring  the  annnlsr 
ecHpees.  {Ait.  Soc.  Mem,,  1.  142-146,  x.  10-17,  38-38.)  They  were 
seen  by  Baily  (Hid.  x.  210,  in  1842),  and  by  Professor  HendersoiL 
(Astr.  Notices,  v,  186.)  In  the  observations  of  Mr.  Caldecott  they 
appeared  eiecbdy  {Astr.  Soc.  Notices,  vi.  81),  but  to  others  they  ap- 
peared to  be  drawn  out  into  threads  {Astr.  Soc.  Mem.,  x.  15-17,  39), 
and  to  waver  and  change.  {Ibid.  x.  12,  18.)  These  sun-mountains 
of  red  flame  were  made  distinctly  visible  during  the  Annular  Eclipse 
of  July,  1842,  and  of  October,  1847,  and  of  July,  1851,  when  they 
were  simultaneously  noticed  by  several  of  the  most  experienced  ob- 
servers. The  form  of  these  red,  ruby,  and  peach-colorea  flame-moun- 
tains,  changed  with  perceptible  rapidity  during  even  the  brief  inter- 
val of  total  obscuration.  One  appeared  curved  at  its  summit,  and 
appeared  a  freely-suspended  detacned  cLoud  near  the  point,  and  re- 
sembled a  oohmm  of  smoJce  curved  back  at  the  top.  Ribband-like 
streaks  appeared  to  connect  them  with  the  solar  spots  on  the  disk,  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  beneath  them,  as  if  they  were  streaks  of  vapor 
feeding  the  cloud-like  elevation,  like  as  a  water  spout  is  fed.  Ihr. 
Gralle  says,  ^^  I  saw  the  freely  suspended  cloud  connected  with  the 
curved,  hook-formed  gibbosity  by  three  or  more  threads."  A  group 
of  sun-spots  was  visible  where  the  largest  red,  hook-formed  projection 
was  developed.  On  the  opposite  side,  where  the  small  eastern  projec- 
tion was  developed,  there  also  was  a  sun-spot.  May  it  not  be,  there- 
fore, that  the  same  emanations  of  gas  or  vapor  which  burst  from  the 
interior  and  form  the  funnel  openings  and  sun-spots,  pour  themselves 
through  these  into  the  third  or  surface  atmosphere,  and  there  appear 
as  red  mountain-columns  of  vapor,  precisely  like  unto  the  red,  ruby, 
and  peach-colored  clouds  of  a  setting  sun  ?  Their  elevations  are  va- 
rious in  themselves,  and  variously  estimated.  The  most  reliable  angles 
of  altitude  are  those  of  Petit  of  the  Toulouse  Observatory.  He  fixed 
it  for  those  seen,  July.  1842,  at  V  45,^'  which  if  these  phenomena 
were  true  stm-m^ountains  of  fla/me  would  give  an  elevation  of  40,000 
geographical  miles. 

2.  Their  Motions,  There  is  one  striking  peculiarity  of  these  spots 
which  seems  to  require  specific  attention.  When  numerous,  or  when 
groaps  are  presented,  they  have  generally  a  definite  arrangement  like 
uDto  belts  parallel  with  the  equator.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  equato- 
rial solar  region  had  certain  physical  peculiarities  which  are  most  ts^ 
vorable  for  their  development.  But  why  arrange  themselves  into 
parallel  belts,  or  a  single  belt  parallel  with  the  equator  ?  Dr.  Peters 
of  Denmark  attempted  a  solution  of  this  query,  at  the  late  Meetingof 
the  American  Association  of  Science  at  Providence,  when  he  read  a 
paper  entitled,  "  Contributions  to  the  Atmospherology  of  the  Sun." 
From  this  paper  we  quote  the  following  as  being  the  latest  and  one  of 
the  most  reliable  authorities  upon  this  subject. 

"  His  conolusions  were  drawn  from  observations  made  in  Naples  in  the  years 
1845-6.  He  and  his  collaborateurs  had  computed  813  heliographic  places  of  286  spots. 
They  had  ascertained  that  the  spots  were  not  invariably  attached  to  the  San^s  sur- 
face, but  that  they  had  motions  of  their  own.  These  motions  were  a  general  ten- 
dency to  move  toward  the  equator,  and  where  a  new  spot  broke  oat  in  the  neigh- 
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borhood  of  another,  tht  old  one  moved  away  from  it  as  if  it  wvtb  putktd  away.  Nev 
t^i»  generally  broke  out  to  the  east  of  old  once,  and  have  a  motion  toward  Uie 
weaL  These  motions  were  in  some  instances  at  the  rate  of  300  or  400  nules  an 
hour.  Since  spots  arose  from  inTisible  points  at  the  exact  moment  of  their  origin, 
they  could  not  be  studied.  The  first  indication  which  the  telescope  revealed  wis 
a  sort  of  bubbling  agitation  in  the  luminous  layer.  To  this  succeeded  a  small  spot, 
which  rapidly  attained  irs  full  size — almost  always  in  the  course  of  a  day.  Dr. 
Peters  explamed  these  facts  by  the  assumption  of  volcanoes  sending  up  gaseoos 
matter  which  parts  the  luminous  covering.  The  rotary  motion  of  the  lununoos 
wrapper  is  of  course  f^reater  than  that.of  the  Sun's  surface,  it  being  further  from  the 
centre.  The  gaseous  matter  blown  off  by  the  volcano,  has  only  the  velooitv  of  the 
Sun's  surface,  and  consequently  will  lag  behind  to  the  wext  on  rismg  into  altittum  where 
progress  is  more  rapid.  An  erup  ion  forms  a  spot ;  the  volcano  beoomee  quiet  for  a 
time,  and  the  spot  fallb  behind  to  the  west ;  the  volcano  rouses  and  spouts  again, 
Ibrming  a  new  spot  to  the  eastward  of  the  old  one.  This  new  spot  pushes  the  old 
one  still  further  west,  and  when  the  volcano's  superfluous  breath  is  expended  it  mi- 
grates westward  in  the  track  of  the  former,  leaving  room  for  a  newer  one  when  the 
volcano  has  taken  sufficient  nourishment.  Dr.  Peters  said  that  the  gaseooa  maltv 
has  been  observed  outside  of  the  photosphere,  and  it  furnished  the  rosy^ight  which 
was  observed  in  total  eclipses  of  the  Sun.-' 

With  all  due  respect  for  the  talents  of  Dr.  Peters,  and  for  his  gene- 
ral accuracy  of  observation,  we  yet  must  dissent  from  the  main  state- 
ment in  this  quotation : 

**  The  rotary  motion  of  the  luminous  wrapper  is  of  course  greater  than  that  of  the 
•urfiEioe  of  the  sun,  it  bemg  further  from  the  centre?^ 

We  do  not  for  a  moment  hesitate  to  affirm  this  to  be  mei*e  hypcthesU^ 
which  the  facts  of  the  case  will  not  warrant.  We  speak  indeed  fipom 
a  personal  knowledge  of  the  facts  tliernselves,  as  grounded  upon  a 
systematic  se^'ies  of  oI)6ervati()ns  continued  for  three  years.  Spots 
have  different  velocities.  An  opening  in  the  photosphere  only  has  less 
velocity  in  the  same  parallel  than  one  extending  simultaneously 
through  both  the  luminous  and  vaj)c)r  envelopes.  Langier  devoted 
special  attention  to  this  subject,  and  litis  observed  spots  which  would 
give  separate  rotations  of  ^2\\\.  28  m.,  and  20  h.  46  m.,  showinsr  a  dif- 
ference in  velocity.  Dr.  Lon«r  s;i ys,  ''  SometiM  es,  though  rarely,  a 
spot  has  been  seen  to  move  with  a  velocity  a  little  diiferent  from  the 
rest:  spots  in  diiferent  imrallels  have  appeared  to  bo  carried  along, 
not  always  keeping  the  same  dij^tance,  but  approaching  near  t^j  each 
other;  and  when  two  spots  mov.  d  in  th;  same  par  alUl^  the  hindmost 
has  been  observed  to  ovarta'kc  and  pass  ly  the  other.'''*  It  must  have 
been  something  of  this  kind  wiiicli  Dr.  Peters  cfaw  when  he  says, 
"  where  a  new  spot  broke  out  in  the  neighborhood  of  another,  the 
older  one  moved  away  from  it  a!=^  if  it  v^'ere  pitskcd  awayP  But  this 
proves  that  the  generating  6onr(;e  within  //<m  a  greater  velocity  than 
the  photosphere,  and  that  as  the  vapor  rises  into  altitudes  where  pro- 
gress is  less  rapid,  those  in  lower  altitudes  will  impinge  against  it  and 
push  it  away,  or  leave  it  lagging  behind.  Wo  can  attest  to  this  being 
the  actual  fact  from  our  own  experience.  We  now  call  attention  to  a 
few  observations  of  our  own,  which  have  escaped  the  attention  of 
others.  In  a  work  which  we  published  some  years  ago,  speaking  of 
what  we  then  observed,  the  following  statement  was  embodied. 
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*' At  the  i>retent  time,  Jane  10, 1847,  there  is  a  very  large  spot  about  (1'  5'') 
80^000  Biles  in  diameter,  followed  by  others  of  smaller  dimensions  which  hare  re* 
Miitly  entered  <m  the  Son's  eastern  limb.  Two  spots  with  attendant  trains,  h4¥e 
iost  passed  the  centre.  Three  spots,  with  groups,  are  now  approaching  his  western 
limb,  the  last  group  of  which  is  now  being  amalgamated  into  one  very  large 
spot.^ 

Now  iu  atteliti\ne]y  watching  each  of  ^iixi  well  defined  spots,  espe- 
eiallj  the  first,  we  discovered  unmistakable  evidences  of  the  more 
rapia  rotation  of  the  first  envelope.  For  the  umbra  on  the  western 
aide  was  invariably  dashed  aside  or  was  more  tnmultuons  than  on  the 
eastern  side,  as  if  the  columns  of  vapor  forming  the  opening  pressed 
forward  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  the  floating  atmosphere,  like  yfater 
from  a  vessel's  bow.  This  was  invariably  less  with  the  first  atmosphere 
than  with  the  photosphere,  and  still  less  with  the  photosphere  whte 
the  nucleus  had  disappeared  and  the  first  atmosphere  had  closed  in, 
leaving  the  vapor  to  float  at  its  leisure  in  the  photosphere.  Whffit 
the  nucleus  is  perfect,  t\\Q  penumbra  at  the  top  is  more  curved  back  or 
upraised,  and  oftener  more  fully  developed  on  the  western  side  than 
on  the  eastern.  All  of  which  facts  seem  to  show  that  in  the  Solar 
Atmosphere,  the  more  interior  depths  have  a  greater  velocity  than  the 
exterior  surface.  In  cases  of  disappearance,  the  central  dark  spot  con- 
tracts to  a  point  and  vanishes  before  the  borders :  and  it  is  worthy  of 
note,  that  the  closing  of  the  sides  of  the  umbra  formed  by  the  first 
and  lowest  atmosphere  is  perceptibly  more  rapid  than  the  closing  of 
the  border  of  the  photosphere.  And  as  a  general  rule  the  luminous 
streaks  of  this  atmosphere  are  thrown  out  more  rapidly  when  the  spot 
is  breaking  up  than  those  of  the  photosphere.  But  what  seems  to  set 
this  matter  at  rest  is  a  fact  which  hitherto  has  escaped  observation, 
but  which  the  writer  of  this  article  distinctly  recognized  during  three 
Annular  Eclipses.  In  tracing  the  connexion  between  the  rose-colored 
sun  mountains  and  the  sun-spots  in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  we 
could  distinctly  perceive  a  slight  advance  of  the  sun-spot  below  in  the 
photosphere,  as  if  it  progressed  more  rapidly.  This  was  always  moet 
satisfactorily  ascertained  where  the  streaks  of  a  carmine  color  could  be 
traced  from  the  one  to  the  other.  In  which  case  they  acted,  or  seemed 
to  act,  the  part  of  a  cable,  and  the  rose-cloud,  lagging  behind,  anchor- 
ed to  the  Solar  nucleus,  which  like  an  under-current  of  greater  velocity 
pressed  forward  in  advance.  For  these  facts  we  are  personally  re- 
sponsible and  can  quote  no  authority,  since  this  is  the  first  time  we 
believe  they  have  ever  been  observed  or  recorded.  Yet  we  might 
quote  many  instances  to  confirm  the  fast.  (Arago.  Annuaire  du  Bu- 
reau des  Longitudes,  1846,  pp.  416,  441,  462  ;  ibid.  1842,  p.  457.) 

We  contend  that  the  Solar  Orb  has  a  motion  in  itself  analogous  to 
that  of  its  System  :  the  more  we  approximate  the  centre  the  greater 
ie  the  interior  velocity  of  its  substance.  Hence  we  hold  that  tne  San 
is  not  a  solid  body  but  gaseous  :  that  the  dark  nucleus  is  the  vortical 
element  composing  the  interior,  and  having  a  motion  in  itself,  from 
which  it  derives  its  axillary  motion.  It  may  be  urged,  that  the  nu- 
clei being  non-luminous  is  against  the  supposition  of  the  Solar  body 
being  elemental.    But  why  should  it  be  so  ?    The  electric  and  mag^ 
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netic  elemeDts  are  only  laminoas  in  flashes ;  when  placid  and  in  the 
normal  state,  they  are  non-luminous.  Herschel  estimated  the  black 
nuclei  to  possess  2000  times  more  light  than  the  brightest  spot  on  the 
full  Moon.  When  the  planet  Mercnry  has  several  times  passed  near 
the  solar-spots  dnring  its  transits,  the  darkest  spot  appeared  light-brown, 
whilst  the  planet  was  a  clear  black  spot.  (Madler,  Astron.^  p.  81.) 
Scbwabe,  of  Dessau,  made  the  same  comparison  during  the  transit  of 
May,  1832,  with  a  like  result.  Again  we  call  attention  to  theSweden- 
boi)dan  Hypothesis  as  given  in  the  citation  below,  and  request  the 
reader  to  read  it  in  coimexion  with  the  facts  cited  in  this  article,  re- 
specting the  red  flame-Tnountmna  on  the  Solar  siuface. 

"tn  this  manner  will  the  finites  (passive  sabstanoes)  be  drawn  hither  (photo- 
sphere) in  dmidn^  and  press  closely  upon  the  active  spaces,  and,  like  an  extremelj 
diMM  cnuf  dT  cloud,  will  interpose  them8elves  between  the  vortex  which  has  to  M 
formed  and  the  Soiar  npace;  tnas  also  will  they  intercept  the  immediate  force  of  ths 
naoes,  and  its  operation  on  the  vortex :  and  consequently  will  throw  into  thadmt 
toe  whole  mondane  system,  darkening  it  as  by  an  extremely  opake  cloud, ^^ — Friind' 
pia^  vol.  ii.,  part  iii.,  o.  iv.,  {  v. 

Our  next  article  will  be  on  the  Sun  considered  as  a  Gttobe  of  Purt 
Fire. 

Samuel  Beswicx. 


ARTICLE    III. 


MORNING  IN  SPRING. 

Mt  Dear  Sir  : — ^Tho  enclosed  was  not  composed  for  your  work,  and  perhaps  is  somewhat 
alien  to  its  regular  spirit  and  design.  And  yet  a  Xewchurehman  I  believe  will  not  fail  to  re- 
tognize  in  it  something  more  nearly  akin  to  his  own  feelings,  than  what  is  usuaUj  found  ia 
the  current  publications  of  the  day.  At  all  eyents,  it  may  seem  to  give  variety  to  your  peri- 
odical, if  it  should  be  thought  worthy  of  a  place  there. 

Therb  is  something  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  warm,  bright  Spring 
morning,  that  greatly  transcends  the  usual  standard  of  our  ordmary 
pleasures.  If  I  were  asked  what  feelings  approach  nearest  to  a  state 
of  angelic  happiness,  I  would  say  those  whicli  are  associated  with  the 
purity,  the  beauty,  the  inspiration,  of  the  opening  day  in  the  time  of 
tipring  or  Summer.  Place  me  during  these  seasons,  and  at  this  hour, 
on  the  top  of  some  lofty  hill,  and  let  me  view  the  wide  expanse  around 
me— suffer  me  to  wander  on  the  banks  of  6ome  peaceful  river,  where 
the  pure  element  that  rolls  at  my  feet  holds  communion  with  the  trees 
and  flowers  shading  its  beautiful  margin — lead  me  through  groves  of 
jessamine  and  myrtle,  where  odorous  sweets  intoxicate  the  merry  song- 
Bters  warbling  so  delightfully  among  their  branches — only  grant  nie 
theee  blessings,  and  you  may  call  them  simple  pleasures  if  you  please. 
But  to  me  they  are  the  sweetest  and  dearest  portions  of  the  great  feast 
of  love,  so  beautifully  provided  for  us  by  our  Creator  in  tliis  lower 
world. 
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There  is  a  mystery  in  this  enjoyment,  greater  perhaps  than  we  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  supposing.  The  pleasure  is  not  so  much  in  the 
obiects  themselves,  because  we  have  often  before  beheld  the  most  beau- 
tinil  sights,  without  having  oui*  sympathies  affected  by  any  thing  very 
lofty  or  peculiar.  It  is  not  the  color,  or  the  sound,  or  the  smell — ^it  is 
not  the  bold  outline  of  sublimity,  or  the  more  retiring  form  of  beauty, 
that  opens  the  genial  current  of'  the  soul  to  such  exquisite  entertain- 
ment—to such  delightful  emotions.  The  charm  is  not  made  up  of  im- 
pressions received  from  the  mere  surface  of  things.  The  outward  ob- 
jects are  then  more  beautiful  indeed  than  when  shrouded  in  the  icy 
dress  of  winter,  but  still  haying  no  real  life  in  themselves,  and  only 
rendered  lovelier  b}'  their  exterior  adornments.  Whence  then  do  we 
feel  the  transporting  raj)tui-e8  of  a  bright  Spring  morning?  To  what 
source  may  we  ascribe  the  wonderful  inspiration  experienced  within  us  t 
Its  origin  surely  cannot  be  traced  to  the  dull,  lifeless,  inanimate  mat- 
ter around  us.  It  proceeds  not  from  the  mountain,  or  the  valley,  or  the 
river.  It  dwells  not  in  the  tree  or  the  flower,  nor  even  in  the  lovely 
sweets  perfuming  the  gentle  breath  of  Spring.  These  are  indeed  the 
instruments  of  conveying  it  to  our  bosoms,  but  we  must  trace  its  ori- 
gin to  a  higher  source — we  must  look  for  it  in  a  brighter  sphere.  It 
IS  indebtea  to  earth  for  nothing,  and  yet  it  blesses  and  beautifies  all 
things. 

what  but  the  spirit  of  God  can  make  glad  the  spirit  of  man  ?  From 
the  throne  of  the  Eternal — amidst  the  lofty  grandeur  of  principalities 
and  powers — in  the  harpings  and  symphonies  of  angels — in  the  wis- 
dom and  happiness  of  just  men  made  perfect — that  spirit  is  felt  as  the 
animating  principle  of  all  things  above  and  below  us — as  the  divine 
life  proceeaing  from  the  divine  love  of  the  Infinite  One.  It  pervades 
the  minds  of  the  holy,  hap]>y  beings  who  live  in  Paradise.  It  causes 
to  grow  the  ever-blooming  flowers  of  that  celestial  garden.  It  creates 
the  bright  forms  of  the  third  heaven,  diflnsing  every  where  a  heat  and 
light — a  gladness  and  joy — which  are  felt  as  the  essential  elements 
ot  ineffable  goodness.  The  whole  spirit-world  is  filled  by  this  mys- 
terious radiation,  by  this  unspeakable  love.  Angels  and  spirits  bathe 
in  its  golden  light,  and  thinlc  from  its  divine  wisdom.  They  gather 
their  joys  in  the  brightness  of  its  illumination,  and  ascribe  all  their 
felicity  to  its  constant  influence. 

Man,  indeed,  was  made  a  little  lower  than  the  auffels,  but  is  not  on 
that  account  forgotten  by  his  bountiful  Creator.  The  same  blessed 
influence  that  passes  from  God  to  angels,  and  from  angels  to  spirits — 
that  now  glows  in  the  bosom  of  the  rapt  seraph,  and  now  animates  the 
liopes  of  the  released  soul  just  arrived  at  the  gates  of  Paradise — warms 
and  gladdens  the  heart  of  the  good  man  still  lingering  in  this  lower 
sphere.  And  when  terrestrial  objects  put  on  their  beautiful  attire  in 
Spring — when  buds,  and  blossoms,  and  leaves — when  grass  and  flow- 
ers— deck  the  fair  face  of  nature  with  the  rich  coloring  of  the  rain- 
bow, and  spread  a  verdant  cari)et  for  the  repose  and  sustenance  of  man 
and  beast — ^when  the  air  is  balmy  and  odorous  with  a  thousand  sweets 
— when  the  mind  goes  forth  serene,  joyful,  happy,  in  the  conscious 
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leeling  of  a  brighter  and  better  existence,  who  is  it,  and  what  is  it, 
that  secures  to  it  snch  exquisite  enjoyments?  It  is  the  ecstatic  bliss  of 
the  angeh'c  world  shedding  its  quiclcening  life  on  all  things  here  below. 
It  is  the  divine  principle  of  love,  filling  the  minds  of  men  with  the 
sweetest  emotions  of  gratitude  and  praise.  Angels  and  spirits  are  su- 
premelv  blest  and  happy — happy  in  their  benevolent  Creator — ^happj 
in  the  objects  around  them — and  God  desires  that  we  shonld  be  happy 
in  the  same  way.  Celestial  beings  themselves  desire  it^— desire  it  with 
the  intensest  feeling  of  ardor  and  afiTection — and  man  would  be  happy 
if  he  only  knew  how  to  listen  to  their  blessed  dictates. 

Milton  has  remarked,  perhaps  truly,  in  those  familiar  lines  with 
which  we  are  all  acquainted,  that 

**  MillioDf  of  Bpiritutl  creatures  walk  the  earth 
Unseen,  boUi  when  wo  wake  and  when  we  sleep." 

And  sometimes,  when  I  have  been  drinking  in  the  full  inspiration  of 
^  bright  Spring  morning — when  I  have  felt  the  soft  influences  of  the 
air  send  a  thrilling  glow  to  my  bosom — when  I  have  experienced  a 
joyous  feelinaof  delight  from  the  fragrance  of  the  rose  or  the  lilly— 
the  truth  and  beauty  of  these  lines  have  struck  me  with  pecnliar  force 
and  propriety.  On  such  occasions  I  have  seen  around  me  objects  that 
were  externally  grand  and  lovely.  Trees,  and  shrubs,  and  flowerB— 
the  transparent  waters  and  the  green  grass — the  lofty  hills  and  the 
lowly  valleys,  stood  before  me  in  all  the  pride  and  magnificence  of  na- 
ture. And  then  I  fancied  they  were  filled  with  blessed  spirits,  lovely 
creatures,  walking  the  earth  unseen,  who  were  the  ministering  angek 
of  all  the  gladness  and  felicity  flowing  into  my  transported  heart 

Go  to  the  gilded  saloons  of  the  affluent  and  mighty,  and  there  revel 
in  all  the  charms  of  an  artificial  and  sensual  enjoyment.  Feast  jour 
eyeson  the  magnificence  of  lighted  halls — on  the  brilliaucy  of  burnished 
mirrors — on  the  rainbow  colors  of  the  gay  festoon  and  glittering  gar- 
land. Adorn  your  person  in  the  outward  pomp  of  oriental  splenoor, 
and  join  with  your  companions  in  threading  the  mazes  of  the  giddy 
dance,  or  in  following  the  stately  steps  of  the  more  regular  promenade. 
Inhale  the  costly  odors  of  the  heated  atmosphere  around  you.  Eat, 
drink,  and  be  merry !  And  then  tell  me,  infatuated  mortal,  whether 
there  is  any  suHd  happiness  in  all  the  pomp  by  which  you  are  sur- 
rounded. One  gentle  puft'  of  the  sweet  breath  of  Spring — one  holy 
inspiration  received  in  the  brightness  of  a  lovely  May  morning  from 
the  mansions  of  the  Spirit-world,  would  be  a  happiness  intinitely 
greater  than  could  be  procured  by  the  costliest  preparations  of  the 
richest  and  most  improvident  reveller  in  Christenaom. 

A.  J.  C. 
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ARTICLE  IV* 


IS  THE  CHURCH  OF  THE  NEW  JERUSALEM  A  VISIBLE  BODYt 

Wk  are  not  sure  but  a  largo  majority  of  receivers  of  the  heavenly 
ctrines  are  ready  to  answer  the  question  hero  propounded  in  the 
imiative.  We  not  unfrequently  meet,  in  professedly  New  Church 
blications,  expressions  which  clearly  indicate  a  belief  that  the  New 
lurch  is  a  defined  and  visible  body  ;  and  if  we  mistake  not,  many 
ings  in  the  acts  and  pniceedings  of  those  organizations  profess- 
sC  to  be  of  the  New  Church,  point  in  the  same  direction,  and  are, 
deed,  based  upon  this  idea.  IBut  our  reading  of  the  heavenly  doc- 
nes  has  brought  us  to  quite  a  different  conclusion.  Begarding  the 
ew  Jerusalem,  as  embracing  all  those,  and  only  those  ^^  who  are 
•itteu  in  the  Lamb's  book  of  life,"  and  whom  no  one  can  possibly 
low  but  the  Lord  alone,  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
urch  is  not  a  visible  church. 

Before  proceeding  to  offer  our  reasons  for  this  conclusion  it  may  be 
pedient,  and  prevent  the  liability  of  being  misunderstood,  to  endea- 
T  first  to  settle  the  ujeaning  of  the  terms  employed  ;  or,  at  least,  to 
plain  what  we  mean  by  the  visible  churchy  and  what  we  suppose  is 
mmonly  understood  by  it. 

That  there  is  a  sense  in  which  the  true  church  is  visible,  just  as  there 
a  sense  in  which  the  true  Go<l  is  visible,  no  one,  we  presume,  will 
etend  to  deny.  We  say  that  the  true  and  living  God  may  bo  seen 
his  Word  and  in  his  works.  And  this  is  true  in  a  certain  sense; 
erefore  there  can  be  no  objection  to  this  form  of  expression.  As 
iul  says,  "The  invisible  tilings  of  Him  from  the  creation  of  the 
^rld,  are  clearly  seen,  being  understood  by  the  things  that  are  made." 
od  is  visible  in  the  works  of  creation,  and  in  the  ways  of  his  provi- 
ince,  as  an  author  is  visible  in  his  book,  or  an  artist  in  the  creations 
'  his  genius.  And  hi  this  sense  of  visibility,  it  is  readily  conceded 
at  the  L«.)rd's  true  church  is  visible.  It  is  seen  in  the  deeds  of  bene- 
>lence  and  philanthropy,  and  in  the  various  beneficent,  wise,  and 
imane  institutions  scattered  in  such  profusion  all  around  us.  It  is 
en  in  the  ten  thousand  acts  of  kindness  and  charity  in  which  true 
javenly  love  is  ever  seeking  to  express  itself.  But  we  presume  this 
not  what  is  commonly  understood  when  people  talk  of  ^'  the  visible 
lurch,"  or  of  the  church  as  a  visible  hody.  We  suppose  every  one 
iderstands  that  a  certiiin  class  of  persons,  known  ana  designated  by 
particular  name,  and  capable,  therefore,  of  being  literally  seen  and 
ambered,  are  what  is  meant  by  tlie  visible  church.  And  this  class 
'persons  alone  must  constitute  the  visible  church,  otherwise  its  limits 
ould  not  be  defined  ;  and  a  body  of  people^  without  any  clearly  de- 
aed  limits,  or  who  are  not  so  known  and  designated  by  some  name, 
r  other  outward  sign,  that  they  can  be  clearly  distinguished  from  all 
iher  people,  would  not  be  a  visible  body  in  the  common  acceptation 
r  visibility.    Among  the  various  societies  composing  that  body  of 
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people  known  as  Methodists,  for  example,  there  are  doubtless  many 
individuals  who  belong  to  the  true  church.  And  the  same  may  be 
said  of  the  societies  composing  other  religious  denominations.  Bat  we 
should  not  think,  on  this  account,  of  calling  any  one  of  these  denomi- 
nations ^^  the  visible  church,"  though  doubtless  something  of  the  church 
really  exists  among  them  all.  And  if  we  take  all  the  religioos  con- 
gregations in  Christendom,  these  toother  could  not,  with  propriety,  be 
called  ths  visible  christian  churchy  any  more  than  the  angels  and 
the  devils  viewed  collectively,  could  properly  be  called  the  visible 
heaven  ;  for  there  are  in  these  congregations  many  who  are  not  of  the 
church  at  all ;  and  those  who  are  of  the  church  among  them,  do  not 
stand  forth  in  a  body  by  themselves,  so  as  to  be  seen  and  recognised, 
or  distinguished  from  those  who  are  710^  of  the  church,  and  with  whom 
they  are  commingled.  After  these  remarks  we  trust  no  one  will  mis' 
understand  what  we  mean  by  the  visible  chui'ch,  and  presume  thm 
will  be  no  difference  of  opinion  on  this  point. 

Now  we  maintain  that  the  Church  of  the  Now  Jerusalem  is  a  frw 
Church.  It  is  spoken  of  in  the  Word  of  the  Lord  as  one  into  which 
^^  thei*e  shall  not  enter  any  thing  that  defileth,  and  that  worketh  abomi- 
nation, or  maketh  a  lie;"  which  words,  as  explained  by  the  Lord's 
illumined  servant,  '^signify,  that  no  one  will  be  I'eceived  into  the 
Lord's  New  Church,  who  adulterates  the  goods  and  falsifies  the  truths 
of  the  Word,  and  who  does  evils  fmm  confirmation,  and  thus  also 
falses."  "No  others  will  be  received  into  the  New  Church,  which  is 
the  New  Jerusalem,  but  they  who  believe  in  the  Lord,  and  live  accord- 
ing to  his  commandments  in  the  Word." — {A,  JR.  924,  5.)  Now,  the  ob- 
vious inference  from  this  is,  that  all  those  who  do  "  believe  in  the  Lord, 
and  live  according  to  his  commandments  in  the  Word,"  tr?7/  be  re- 
ceived into  the  New  Jerusalem.  In  other  words,  that  the  church  of 
the  New  Jerusalem  is  actually  composed  of  such,  and  of  none  otheis. 
because  it  is  a  Inie  church  ;  for,  "  where  there  is  doctrine  and  7u?^/f/%, 
there  is  no  church,"  i.  <?.,  no  true  church. — {A.  JR.  923.)  "  But  where 
men  act  according  to  doctrine  [?*.  ^.,  according  to  the  precepts  of  the 
Word],  there  alone  the  church  is." — {A,  C,  016.)  For  the  Lord's  true 
church  "is  the  church  from  this,  that  Xh^ylive  accoi^ingto  the  IFJwi, 
or  according  to  doctrine  derived  from  the  Word ;  and  tliat  doctrine  is 
the  rule  of  life.  They  who  are  not  such  ai^e  not  of  the  churchy  but  are 
mU  of  it^'*  however  they  mav  possess  the  Word,  believe  true  doctrine, 
observe  the  Sacraments,  ami  all  that.— (yl.  CI  6637.)  "  The  [true] 
church  consists  only  of  those,  who,  from  the  heart,  acknowledge  the 
Drvine  of  the  Lord,  learn  truths  from  Him  by  the  Word,  and  do  them. 
No  others  form  any  part  of  the  church  whatever.^'* — (Ap.  HJic.  388.) 
"  When  a  man  is  affected  with  truth  for  the  sake  of  an  end  that  ht 
may  live  according  to  it^  then  the  kingdom  of  the  Lord  is  in  liim,  con- 
sequently he  is  a  church  [in  the  sinallest  form],  and  together  with 
those  who  are  in  like  disposition,  constitutos  the  church  in  general."— 
(A.  C.  5826.)  "  A  [religious]  congregation  in  general  is  what  is  com- 
monly called  a  church  ;  but  to  constitute  it  a  church,  it  is  necessary  that 
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It  IB  not  easy,  we  think,  to  mistake  the  meaning  of  these  passages. 
Nothing  can  be  plainer.  We  are  here  taught  what  class  of  people 
lompose  the  true  churcli — the  church  of  the  New  Jerusalem — ^viz.,  all 
hose  ^^  who  believe  in  the  Lord,  and  live  according  to  his  command- 
aents  in  the  AYord."  The  only  q^uestion,  therefore,  is,  whether  all  of 
his  class  of  persons,  while  living  m  the  flesh — for  we  are  talking  only 
if  people  in  this  World — can,  by  any  human  wisdom  or  intuition,  be 
lointea  out ;  whether  they  can  be  so  segregated,  so  withdrawn  from 
Jl  others,  that  they  can  be  seen  and  counted,  and  every  discerning 
aan  feel  a  confident  assurance  that  these  are  the  true  church — the 
iord's  own  people.  If  this  can  be  done,  then  the  Lord's  true  church 
nay  have  a  defined,  visible,  and  distinctive  existence  ;  defitied^  be- 
ause  its  limits  can  be  easily  traced — because  the  ))eople  composing  it 
An  be  accurately  numbered;  visible^  because  people  that  can  be 
onnted,  can  be  seen ;  distinctive^  because  people  who  can  be  seen  and 
ionnted,  can  easily  bo  separated  or  distinguished  from  other  people, 
f  this  were  possible,  then  might  we  define  the  limits  of  Grod's  king- 
torn  on  earth.  We  might  point  to  these  people  and  say,  ^^  Lo  I  here, 
it  lo  I  there,"  is  the  church.  Then  mi^^ht  the  church  be  organized, 
Jid  stand  forth  as  distinct,  visible,  and  tully  defined,  as  the  empire  of 
ioBsia,  or  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain.  Is  this,  or  anything  like  this, 
Kwsible?  That  is  the  question.  Yet,  after  all,  it  isVeally  no  ques- 
ion.  For  every  one  knows  tbat  it  is  not  possible  so  to  separate  the 
children  of  God  from  the  sons  of  Belial,  in  this  world,  that  we  can 
K>int  to  one  class,  and  say,  "  These  are  from  above ;"  and  to  the  other 
slass,  and  say,  ^^  Those  are  from  beneath."  It  is  not  possible  always 
o  distinguish  the  good  from  the  bad,  the  regenerate  from  the^  unre- 
;enerate,  the  children  of  God  from  the  children  of  the  devil,  in  this 
rorld.  And  the  obvious  reason  why  such  a  thing  is  not  possible  here, 
9,  because  men  are  for  the  most  part  in  the  state  of  their  externals 
rhile  in  the  flesh.  Hearts  do  not  always  speak  on  earth,  as  they  do 
D  heaven.  Men's  internals  are  usually  concealed  from  each  other 
lere.  You  cannot  always  tell  what  people  really  arc  by  their  outward 
.ppearance.  Hence,  as  Swedenborg  teaches,  it  is  not  allowable  to 
ndge  what  is  the  quality  of  men's  interiors  here  on  earth,  since  that 
»  known  only  to  the  Lord.  The  Lord  speaks  of  some  who  "  are  like 
into  whited.  sepulchres,  which  indeed  appear  beautiful  outwardly,  but 
re  within  full  of  dead  men's  bones  and  all  uncleanness.  Even  so," 
e  continues,  addressing  himself  to  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  "  ye 
Iso  outwardly  appear  righteous  unto  men,  but  within  ye  are  full  of 
ypocrisy  and  iniquity."  The  professions,  together  with  the  outward 
ondnct  of  men,  are  all  we  have  to  judge  from  in  determining  their 
baracters.  And  we  know  how  deceptive  both  these  standards  often 
Tove.  It  is  impossible  to  know  from  a  man's  proiession,  or  from  his 
elief,  what  his  real  charjicttr  is.  One  man  mayjrofess,  and  may  reallv 
nderstand  and  believe,  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Church,  yet  for  all 
aat,  he  may  be  a  bad  mati ;  while  another  may  profess  the  doctrines 
f  the  Old  Church,  and  yet  be  a  good  man.  Wc  can  never  know  a 
lan's  real  character  from  his  mere  outward  profession  of  faith,  be- 
ause  this  outward  profession  may  not  be  in  agreement  with  his  life's 
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love — msj  Dot,  indeed,  be  his  real  beliefs  ^ich  alwajB  depends  upcm 
the  BtAte  of  the  heart,  or  the  quality  of  every  one's  lifa  People,  '^  when 
they  make  a  lip-profession  of  truths  from  the  Word,  or  from  the  doc* 
trinals  of  their  enurch,  suppose  that  they  are  in  the  idief  6t  those 
truths.  It  appears  also  to  them  as  if  they  were,  but  still  they  are  not, 
if  the  life  he  evU?^ — {A.  C.  7577.)  Tliis  shows,  what  we  alt  know  to 
be  true,  that  there  may  be  au  understanding  and  lip-profession  of  the 
truth,  without  a  life  in  conformity  therewith.  Nothing,  indeed,  is  more 
common  than  tliis.  The  chief  work  in  regeneration — by  far  the  most 
difficult  part  of  that  ^reat  work — consists  not  in  learning  or  under- 
Handing^  but  in  c^n^' the  truth.  And  we  are  not  in,  or  of,  the  church, 
until  we  religiously  obey  the  truth,  and  thus  bring  our  hearts  into 
conformity  with  it.  Fifty  men  may  receive,  intdlectuaUy^  the  doc- 
trines of  the  New  Church — may  appear  to  be  delighted  with  them,  and 
take  much  pleasure  apparently  in  conversing  about  them,  and  contri- 
bute considerable  sums  towards  disseminating  a  knowledge  of  them, 
and  may  all  belong  to  some  organization,  where  the  same  dijctrines 
are  believed  and  taught — and  yet  not  one  of  them  bo  of  the  LordVstme 
church.  While  fifty  other  men,  connected  with  some  Methodist,  Bsjv 
tist,  or  Presbyterian  communion,  and  having  never,  perhaps,  tieard  of 
the  Church  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  may  yet  belong  to  the  true  church 
— may  be  of  the  number  of  those  '*  who  are  written  in  the  Lamb's 
book  of  life."  We  speak  here  merely  of  what  is  posdble^  and  not  of 
what  improbable;  nor  would  we  be  understood  as  urtoring  a  syllable 
in  disparagement  of  the  great  and  glorious  truths  of  the  New  Dispensa- 
tion ;  for  we  do  not.  So  far  from  it,  we  but  affirm  one  of  its  great  and 
distinguishing  truths  in  what  we  are  here  saying.  For  we  are  taught 
that  ^'' doctHnals  do  not  serve  to  distinguish  churches  before  the  Lord,'' 
and  that  every  one  ''  is  n  true  Christian  who  livea  as  a  Christian,  that 
is,  as  the  Lord  teaches,"  let  him  believe  or  ])rofes8  whatever  doctrinals 
seem  to  him  to  be  taught  in  the  Word. — {A.  G.  1709.)  For  '^  all  doc- 
trinals  whatsoever^  if  so  be  they  are  derived  from  the  Word,  are  ac- 
cepted of  the  Lord,  provided  tliat  the  jierson  who  is  princijiled  therein 
be  in  the  lite  of  charity." — {A.  C.  3452.)  "  //  is  no  hurt  to  such  [those 
who  'live  in  the  life  of  good,'  or  'of  charity  towards  the  neigh- 
bor,'] that  they  make  profession  of  faith,  and  consider  it  to  be  savins^, 
like  othere  ;  for  intheir  faith  there  is  charity."— (yl.  C\  2388.)  ^'  Falsi- 
ties, in  which  there  is  good^  exist  witJi  tliose  wlioare  out  of  the  church, 
and  thence  in  ignorance  of  the  trutli ;  and  also  with  those  within  the 
church  where  there  are  falsities  of  doctrine."  ^'  Falsities  of  religion  are 
not  imputed  to  those  who  are  in  got)d,  but  to  those  who  are  in  evil." 
"  Falsities  of  religion,  with  those  who  are  in  good,  are  received  by  the 
Lord  as  truths." — {Ap.  Jix,^  note  to  452.) 

Now,  we  hold  it  to  be  utterly  impossible,  in  the  light  of  the  New 
Church,  to  gainsay  wliat  has  here  been  ^aid.  "  The  kingdom  of  God 
Cometh  not  with  observation."  It  is  a  spiritual  kingtl(»in,  wliich  hath 
its  seat  in  the  heart.  Men  are  really  in  the  true  'church,  or  out  of  it, 
not  as  they  profess  this  or  that  particular  doctrine,  or  belong  to  this  or 
that  particular  communion,  but  according  as  their  internal  r/mdUt/  is 
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heavenly  or  otherwise.  And  it  is  an  acknowledged  truth,  that  the 
internal  quality  of  men  cannot  bo  seon  or  known  in  this  world.  And 
how  is  it  possible,  unless  this  can  be  seen,  to  determine  who  are  really 
of  the  true  church!  And  if  this  cannot  be  determined,  then  how  can 
the  true  church  have  a  defined  and  visible  existence  2  How  is  it  poe- 
sible,  indeed,  to  organize  a  church  (meaning,  of  coui*se,  a  tme  church) 
since,  as  the  illumined  Swedenborg  teaches,  ^^  in  order  to  constitute  it  a 
church,  it  is  necessary  that  kvkby  individual  in  the  oonobegation  bk  a 
chubch;  for  every  general  implies  parts  similar  to  itself." 

We  would  not  be  understood  as  opposed  to  the  organization  of  reli- 
gions societies  for  worship  and  for  instruction  in  spiritual  things ;  for 
we  are  not  We  look  upon  this  as  desirable  and  necessar}'.  And 
there  is  no  objection  to  calling  these  societies  churches^  provided  we 
understand  by  it  no  more  than  this,  that  they  are  organized  for  ch/aroJk 
purposes — for  promoting  the  interests  and  growth  of  the  church.  Un- 
derstanding these  religious  societies  to  be  churches  in  this  sense  only^ 
and  not  in  the  genuine  sense,  there  can  bo  no  harm  in  calling  them 
churches. 

It  has  been  the  opinion  of  some,  that  those  who  receive  the  doctrines 
of  the  New  Church,  as  taught  by  Swedenborg,  and  are  organized  into 
separate  societies,  do  really  constitute  the  New  Jerusalem — the  true 
Church  of  the  Lord — to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  And  these  organ* 
iaed  societies  are  often  spoken  of  as  '^  the  visible  church,"  as  if  the  true 
church  on  earth  ever  were,  or  ever  can  be,  visible  ;  or  as  if  it  were 
jiatiuguished  by  mere  doctrinals.  Undoubtedly  there  is  something  of 
^he  church  in  each  and  all  of  these  societies — some  individuals  in  them 
lU,  who  are  really  members  of  the  church  ;  and  probably  the  same  ia 
;rae  of  ether  religious  societies  in  chistendom,  who  do  not  protess  the 
loctrines  of  the  New  Church  as  such.  So  that  the  true  church  of  the 
!jord  is  not  a  visible  body,  and  never  can  be  until  the  internals  of  men 
>eGome  fully  developed  here  on  earth,  so  that  it  can  be  seen  who  the 
Lord's  people  really  are.  It  never  was,  and  never  can  be,  organized^ 
o  as  to  stand  forth  in  a  distinct  form,  as  Methodists,  Episcopalians. 
Jnitarians,  or  Swedenborgians,  may  be  organized  into  societies,  and 
bus  become  visible.  It  is  not  to  be  found  here  or  tbei'e,  in  this  or 
hat  i)articular  communion ;  but  its  members  are  scattered  throughout 
ill  the  various  communions — mediums  of  the  divine  infiux  to  them  all, 
mparting  some  measure  of  heavenly  life  to  them  all.  And  the  wise, 
uerciful,  and  everlasting  decree  is,  ^^  let  both  [the  tares  and  the  wheat] 
jrow  together  until  the  harvest."  Then,  and  then  only — in  the  world 
>f  spirits,  when  the  character  of  every  one  becomes  fully  developed, 
md  Ape  for  his  final  abode — will  that  separation,  implied  by  the  terms 
iTie  church  and  the  worlds  be  useful  or  even  possible.  Then,  and  there 
>nly,  can  the  true  church  be  oryanizedj  or  exist  under  a  distinct  and 
naible  form ;  for  the  heaven  of  angels  is  there  the  visible  church. 

If  any  thing  further  wei'e  necessary  to  prove  our  position,  or  to  show 
that  tlie  church  of  the  New  Jerusalem  is  not  a  visible  body,  we  might 
refer  to  No.  307  of  the  True  Christian  Ileligion, — ^a  passage  which  our 
illumined  author  seems  to  have  penned  lor  the  expr&fS  purpose  ot 
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gnardinff  us  against  the  error  into  which  so  many  seem  to  have  fieillen 
— viz.,  Ihe  error  of  supposing  that  the  JNew  and  true  church,  like  the 
Old  and  false,  or  imaginary  one,  is  a  visible  church.  In  the  passage 
referred  to,  our  author  is  unfolding  the  interior,  heavenly,  or  New 
Church  sense,  of  the  fourth  commandment  of  the  Decalogue.  And  he 
says :  "  Ik  tbb  oelhbtial  sense,  by  father  is  meant  our  Lord  Jesus 
Ohrist ;  and  by  mother^  the  communion  of  saints,  by  which  is  meant 
hie  church  spread  over  all  the  world?^  Now  that  this  is  the  true  ITeie 
Church  signification  of  mcthe7\  is  evident  from  its  being  the  way  in 
which  the  Word  is  to  bo  understood,  where  by  father  is  understood 
"  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  All  therefore,  who  receive  the  heavenly 
doctrines  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  or  who  regard  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
as  their  heavenly  Father,  must,  at  the  same  time,  regard  as  their 
heavenly  Mother  the  innocent  and  good  of  every  nation  and  creed,  or 
"  the  communion  of  saints,  by  which  is  meant  the  Lord's  church  spread 
over  all  the  world."  This  is  no  visible  body  of  men — ^no  distinct  and 
separate  communion — no  At«77ian2y  organized,  but  a  divinely  organized 
church,  consisting  of  all  those  who  are  conjoined  to  the  Lord  by  love, 
and  whose  internals  are  known  to  Him  alone.  They  may  be  scattered 
wide  asunder,  so  far  as  relates  to  natural  space ;  but  internally,  as 
viewed  by  the  Lord,  who  regards  ever  the  states  of  men  above  all  else, 
they  are  seen  collected  together,  and  united  as  members  of  one  body; 
for,  spiritually  considered,  they  are  one.  They  may  profess  various 
religious  creeds,  belong  to  various  religious  organizations,  be  known 
by  various  sectarian  names,  and  some  by  no  name  whatever;  yet  all 
this  matters  not,  nor  interferes  with  their  divinely  organized"  form, 
whereby  they  appear  before  the  Lord  as  one  man.  That  this  is  what 
our  author  means  by  the  "  communion  of  saints"  in  the  above  passage, 
is  plain  from  what  ho  eays  elsewhere ;  for,  in  the  Heavenly  Arcana, 
No.  7396,  speaking  of  those  on  earth  who  constitute  the  genuine  chnfch 
of  the  Lord,  he  says  :  "They  are  scattered  throu^'h  the  whole  world, 
and  consist  of  those  who  are  in  love  to  the  Lord,  and  in  charitv  to- 
wards the  neighbor.  But  these  scattered  societies  are  collecte(i  by 
the  Lord,  that  they  also  may  represent  one  man,  as  the  societies  in 
heaven.  These  societies  are  not  only  within  the  church  [where  the 
Word  is],  but  also  out  of  it ;  and,  taken  together,  are  called  the  Lord's 
church,  scattered  and  collected ^yy>7;«.  the  good  in  the  universal  loorjd^ 
which  is  also  calhd  a  communwn.  This  communion,  or  this  church, 
is  the  Lord's  kingdom  in  the  earth,  conjoined  to  the  Lord's  kingdom 
in  the  heavens,  and  thus  conjoined  to  the  Lord  himself." 

We  are  thus  clearly  taught  what  is  the  true  heavenly  signification 
oimotJier^  or  its  meaning  as  undei'stood  in  the  celestial  church,  such 
as  the  New  Jerusalem  is  declared  to  be.  Wc  are  tau<rht  that  it  signi- 
fies not  any  visible  body  of  men,  but  ''  the  Lord's  church,  scattered 
and  coUecteii  from  the  good  in  the  universal  world,  which  is  also 
called  a  communion."  And,  as  if  to  place  the  matter  beyond  all  con- 
troversy, and  remove  from  our  niinds  every  poj^sible  doubt  as  to 
whether  the  New  Jerusalem  is  this  universal  and  invisible  church,  uur 
author,  near  the  close  of  this  same  number  in  the  True  Christian  Rt'li- 
gion,  says  of  the  New  Church,  which  is  the  New  Jerusalem:  "Tuis 
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cUBOH,  and  not  the  formeri  is  toife  and  mother  in  thib  benbb"— that 
in  the  celestial  sense,  in  which  it  denotes  ^^  the  oommnnion  of  the 
ints,  by  which  is  meant  the  Lord's  chnrch  spread  over  all  the  world.^' 
e  con&ss  that  we  know  not  how  language  conld  be  so  framed  as  to 
ach  tiiat  the  church  of  the  Kew  Jerusalem  is  not  a  visible  hody^  ac- 
rding  to  the  prevalent  idea,  if  Swedenborg  has  not  taught  it  in  tiiis 
usage.  The  former  church  never  understood  the  name  mother  in 
is  enlarged  and  compehensive  sense.  When  Eoman  Catholics  talk 
'  their  mother  the  church,  they  mean  a  particular  hody  of  men^  to 
it,  all  good  Catholics.  But  the  church  of  the  New  Jerusalem — ^^  this 
Lurch,  and  not  the  former,  is  wife  and  mother^^  in  a  sense  which  over- 
aps  the  narrow  bounds  of  sect,  and  comprehends  all  '^  who  are  in 
ve  to  the  Lord,  and  in  charity  towards  the  neighbor,"  or  ^  the  corn- 
union  of  saints  spread  over  ali  the  world." 

From  what  has  now  been  shown  and  demonstrated,  it  is  obvious 
at  several  important  conclusions  follow. 

1.  If  the  Lord's  true  church  has  not  a  defined  and  visible  existence, 
len  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  idea  entertained  by  many  in  our 
vn  communion,  that  only  those  who  receive  the  doctrines  of  the  New 
3rusalem  constitute  the  true  church ;  and  it  is  the  height  of  arro- 
ince  and  presumption  in  us  to  claim  that  we  alone  have  authority  to 
iminister  the  Christian  oi*dinancos,  or  that  these  ordinances  are  of  no 
se  and  of  no  validity  when  administci-ed  in  other  communions.  This 
Tor  is  intimately  allied  to — indeed,  it  is  the  legitimate  offspring  of 
-that  other,  concerning  the  '^  visible  cliurcb,"  which  has  so  long  and 
>  extensively  prevaileu.  For  it  is  clear  that  the  validity  of  the  ordi- 
smces,  as  administered  in  what  is  called  the  Old  Church,  can  bo  denied 
ilv  upon  the  ground  that  the  Lord's  New  and  true  church  is  a  visible 
3ay,  and  conmied  exclusively  to  us  Swedenborgians.  Let  this  idea 
H90  evidently  without  foundation — be  abandoned,  and  that  moment 

is  seen  that  the  ordinances  administered  in  other  Christian  commn- 
ions  have  precisely  the  same  validity  as  when  administered  in 
or  own. 

2.  Again  ;  if  the  true  church  be  a  visible  body,  and  confined  exdu- 
Vely  to  Swedenborgians,  then  it  becomes  the  duty  of  every  indivi- 
aal,  as  soon  as  he  receives  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Church,  to  change 
is  ecclesiastical  connections,  or  at  least  to  withdraw  immediately  from 
le  church  where  he  has  been  in  communion ;  for,  while  he  remains 
I  his  old  connection,  he  is  quite  out  of  the  church.  But  according  to 
ur  idea,  he  is  just  as  truly  m  the  church  there,  as  he  would  be  in  any 
ther  communion.  And  the  question  of  his  withdrawal,  therefore, 
ecomes  one  of  expediency  merely.  If  he  cannot  be  permitted  to 
emain  upon  honorable  terms — if  he  cannot  remain,  and  enjoy,  without 
lolestation,  the  exercise  of  free  thought  and  free  speech — ^then  it 
70vld  undoubtedly  be  most  useful  to  himself  and  others  to  withdraw. 
)r,  there  may  be  a  small  New  Chm*ch  society  in  his  neighborhood,  who 
^d  his  assistance,  both  natm*al  and  spiritual ;  and  in  that  case  it 
si^ht  be  his  duty  to  change  his  connection.  But  if  ten  or  twenty  in- 
ividnals  in  a  congregation  should  become  interested  in  the  doctrines 
f  the  New  Church,  and  the  minister  and  people  of  that  congregation 
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should  possess  enough  of  the  Christian  spirit  to  allow  them  to  remain 
there  nndistorbed,  and  to  converse  about  the  new  doctrines  as  freely 
as  they  pleased,  our  opinion  then  would  be,  that  they  ought  not  to 
change  their  connection ;  for  they  are  just  as  much  in  the  visible 
church,  where  they  are,  as  they  would  be  if  they  were  to  withdraw  and 
set  up  a  new  society  of  their  own  ;  and  they  would  undoubtedly  be 
performing  a  greater  use  to  themselves  and  others  by  remaining  in 
their  old  connection,  and  faithfully  performing  all  their  duties. 

We  readily  concede,  however,  that,  as  a  general  thing,  it  will  be 
found  expedient  and  necessary,  on  receiving  the  doctrines  of  the  New 
Church,  to  withdraw  from  one's  former  church  connections  ;  because, 
as  a  general  thing,  there  is  so  much  bigotry,  sectarianism,  and  intol- 
'erance,  both  among  ministers  and  people,  that  a  man  would  not  be 
suflfered  to  remain  with  them  in  peace,  who  was  known  to  believe  dif- 
ferently from  the  creed  ;  and  especially  if  he  were  man  enough  to  pro- 
claim his  dissent  from  the  old  dogmas  and  his  acceptance  of  the  new 
truths.  The  fires  of  persecution  would  soon  begin  to  crackle  aroand 
him,  and  his  position  would  be  rendered  very  uncomfortable,  if  noth- 
ing worse.  It  is  clearly  no  man's  duty  to  remain  in  external  connectioD 
with  a  body  of  professed  Christians — he  is  not  infdlowahip  with  them 
— when  his  Christian  liberty,  his  right  of  free  thought  ana  free  speech, 
is  denied,  or  even  begrudged  him.  We  look  upon  the  organization  of 
separate  !New  Church  societies,  therefore,  as  quite  a  normal  and  neces- 
sary thing  in  most  cases,  and  useful,  too,  in  many  ways.  For  bj 
means  of  such  separate  organizations,  the  works  of  Swedenborg  are 
likely  to  be  more  widely  distributed,  and  thus  the  clear  light  of  heaven 
be  more  extensively  dinused  among  men.  Only  let  not  these  societies 
imagine  that,  because  they  have  more  and  higher  truth  than  others, 
therefore  they  are  pre-eminently  the  church,  and  then  we  have  not  a 
word  to  utter  against  separate  organizations,  where  circumstances  seem 
to  justify  and  require  them. 

3.  We  maintain  further,  that  our  idea  on  this  subject  of  the  visible 
church,  has  a  direct  tendency  to  discourage  that  spiritual  pride,  or 
sel&rigbteousness,  which  can  hardly  fail  to  attain  to  a  prodigious  height 
under  the  fostering  influence  of  the  old  idea.  Here,  we  will  suppose, 
are  fifty  Swedenborgian  societies.  Now,  let  all  the  people  composing 
these  societies  cherish  the  belief  for  ii  number  of  years,  that  they  alone 
are  the  Lord's  true  church  on  earth — let  this  be  taught  them  habituallv 
by  their  ministers,  and  accepted  as  the  truth,  and  what  would  be  the 
natural  and  almost  necessary  eflect  of  it?  Evidently  to  extinguish  all 
true  humility,  and  beget  within  them  much  of  that  terrible  spirit,  which 
is  ever  prone  to  say,  ''  Stand  by  thyself,  for  I  am  holier  than  thou  f— 
to  encourage  within  them  the  growth  of  self-righteousness,  whose  enect 
always  is  to  remove  men  farther  and  farther  from  the  Lord,  and  draw 
them  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  devil.  One  of  the  worst  and  moet 
hopeless  of  all  states  is  a  state  of  spiritual  pride ;  and  it  is  n©  less  dan- 
gerous for  societies  than  for  individuals  to  fall  into  this  state.  Men 
are  naturally  prone  to  think  highly  of  themselves — more  highly  than 
they  ought  to  think  ;  and  what  is  naturally  true  of  individuals,  is  na- 
turally true  of  societies  of  men.    There  is  as  much  social,  as  individnal. 
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)ride  and  selfishness.  Societies,  protessiug  a  particular  creed,  are  as 
nnch  inclined  as  individuals,  to  think  that  thej  are  therefore  hettet' 
han  people  of  any  diflferent  creed.  And  it  is  peculiarly  gi-atefdl  to  the 
latwral  feelings  of  such  societies  to  have  othere  acknowledge  that  thev 
vre  better.  But  it  is  very  disagreeable  to  thera  to  have  people  denv 
;his,iust  as  it  is  disagreeable  to  the  natural  man  to  be  denied  that 
vhicn  his  pride  and  vanity  crave ;  and  if  any  one  in  connection  ^rith 
;uch  societies  denies  their  superior  goodness,  or  that  they  are  pro- 
Hninently  the  church,  he  is  at  once  distrusted — looked  upoii  as  a  hero- 
ic— ^pointed  at  as  an  enemy  to  the  society  or  church  to  which  he 
3elong8.  Especially  is  this  the  case  when  the  society  is  conscious  of 
possessing  more  ti^^ifh  than  many  other.-*,  ns  is  the  case  with  Xew 
bhurch  societies. 

4.  This  doctrine  or  notion  about  the  visible  cliurdi,  is  j)urnicious  in 
inothei'  way.  It  tends  to  draw  the  mind  away  from  what  is  internnl 
:o  what  is  external,  away  from  the  real  to  the  imaginary,  away  from 
principles  to  persons.  For,  say  what  we  will,  where  the  visible  church 
is  believed  in  and  talked  of,  this,  with  the  majority  of  people,  will 
liold  the  most  prominent  j^lace.  It  will  stand  out  before  their  minds 
in  boldest  relief.  To  be  hi  this  visible  church,  will  very  booh  come  to 
mean,  with  the  majority  at  least,  the  same  thing  as  to'be  in  the  real 
:;hnrch.  They  will  si>eiik  of  it  and  think  of  it  ^m  the  real  church. 
A.nd  to  come  into  the  cJt^urch  will  be  understood  to  mean  no  more  than 
becoming  a  member  of  some  society  or  external  organization,  which  of 
course  requires  uii  iiatent  to  tlic  articles  of  belief,  and  a  decent  outward 
life.  This  will  be  called  coming  into  the  church  "  in  an.  orrJciiy  vsay^ 
And  you  will,  of  couitse,  bo  permitted  to  remain  in  this  church  so  long 


eousness  or  respeetanility  histg,  your  houI  meanwhile  slumbering,  it 
may  be,  over  the  very  brink  of  hell — the  fountains  of  heavenly  life 
drying  up  within  yuu — all  tender  and  imiocent  aftcctions  dpni^  out  in 
your  hcjirt. — the  true,  internal,  living  church,  which  consists  in  a  life 
of  chai'ity,  receding  Farther  and  farther,  by  ^^low  dejjrecs — a  cold  and 
calculating  Helfishiietr^,  und  a  rilill  more  palwyhig  wondliness,  creeping 
like  a  nightmrn-e  (U-rr  ymir  fipiritnal  vitals  ;  and  yon  all  tlie  while  lulled 
into  blissful  f^ecuritv  by  the  syren  song  of  that  dangerou-f  and  delusive 
charmer,  llir  rinhh:  r.lmrch.  Kvenuorc  do  \n\\  hear  In:r  voice,  above 
all  otlicr  voices,  proclaiming  in  your  ears  the  agreeable  tidings,  •'  Here 
is  the  churcli  I  Him'i'  is  the  chureli  !  And  you  are  in  it.  as  everybody 
may  ^?ee.*'  And  tlius  the  true  ehurcli  iK  'n'orlooked — lorgottcn — lost 
sight  of — by  liavjiiiT  luenV  thoughts  habitually  directed  to  that  visi- 


ble body  of  ]»eoj>le  -thai  outward  temple.  **the  woi-kui'  men's  hands," 
which  is  (v/7/tv/,  jnifl  ]<  belifvod  In  Im},  tlu-  cliurch.  Men  naturally 
wish  to  get  into  the  church,  as  tiny  wieh  to  get  int<»  heaven,  in  the 
(juickest  and  ea-siest  way  possible.  And  where  \hv.  visibK;  church  is 
believe<l  in,  it  is  very  easy  to  get  into  it — quite  as  ciisy  as  to  get  hito 
Backinghani  Palace.  Vou  need  only  the  proper  credentials,  and  a 
suitable  dress  -a  little  outside  riorhteonsue^s.  and  such  :in  external 
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compliance  with  certain  forms  and  ceremonies,  as  even  the  worsl  oi 
men  are  capable  of.  And  how  mnch  are  men  inclined  to  feel  satisfied 
with  themselves  when  onco  they  think  that  they  are  fairly  in  the 
church !  And  hpw  unfailingly  do  multitudes  deceive  themselves  on 
this  point,  and  what  irreparable  loss  do  they  suffer  in  consequence, 
where  the  notion  of  a  visible  church  is  believM  and  preached ! 

But  let  this  notion  bo  abandoned — ^let  the  visible  church  cease  to  be 
talked  about  or  thought  of— let  the  very  existence  of  any  each  church 
be  denied^  or  not  admitted  for  a  moment — and  let  the  true  doctrine  on 
tiiis  subject  be  proclaimed  and  believed,  and  everything  is  at  once  re- 
versed. People  then  see  that  the  Lord's  church  is  not  a  visible  body; 
and  that,  therefore,  coming  into  the  church  must  mean  something 
very  different  from  joining  a  society  or  some  external  organization. 
The  true  doctrine  teaches  us  that  heaven  is  a  state  of  lire — a  state 
whose  constituents  are  love  to  the  Lord  and  love  to  the  neighbor.  And 
^^  it  can  by  no  means  bo  said  that  heaven  is  without  any  one,  but  that 
it  is  within  him.  This  shows  how  they  are  deceived  who  imagine 
that,  to  go  to  heaven  is  only  to  he  taken  up  amonget  the  angels.''-^ir. 
H.  54.)  And  as  the  case  is  in  respect  to  heaven,  so  also  is  it  in  res- 
pect to  the  church ;  for  the  latter  is  a  certain  state  of  life — a  state  of 
charity  and  faith — the  same  as  the  former.  "  That  which  coustituteB 
heaven  with  man,  also  constitutes  the  church  with  him ;  for  as  love 
and  faith  constitute  heaven,  so  they  also  constitute  the  church :  thus, 
from  what  has  been  already  said  concerning  heaven,  it  may  evidently 
be  seen  what  the  church  is." — {N.  J.  D,  241.)  This  is  the  New  and 
true  doctrine  concerning  heaven  and  the  church.  And  by  the  light  of 
this  doctrine,  it  is  seen,  that,  since  no  one  can  really  go  to  heaven,  by 
simply  being  '^  taken  up  amongst  the  angels,"  much  less  can  any  one 
really  come  into  the  church  by  joining  a  particular  society,  or  coming 
into  a  formal  connection  with  any  body  of  people,  or  professing  any 
particular  doctrines.  It  is  seen  that,  to  come  mto  the  church,  is  to 
come  into  a  state  of  goodness  and  truth — a  state  akin  to  that  of  the 
angels ;  or,  to  have  the  essential  constituents  of  the  church — charity 
and  faith — come  into  us.  It  is  to  come  into  a  state  of  spiritual  near- 
ness to,  or  conjunction  with,  the  Lord.  Let  this  New  doctrine  be  pro- 
claimed and  accepted  in  the  place  of  the  Old  doctrine  concerning  the 
visible  church,  and  the  thoughts  of  men  will  then  be  directed  towards 
substantial  realities.  They  will  see  that,  to  come  into  the  Lord's 
church  is  to  come  into  a  state  of  disinterested  neighborly  love — a  state 
to  love,  and  to  find  a  delight  in  doing,  the  commandments  of  the  Lord ; 
and  that  they  arc  really  in  the  church  only  so  far  as  they  are  in  this 
state.  They  may  join  some  religious  society,  and  may  thereby  receive 
and  impart  spiritual  benefits ;  but  they  will  never  imagine  that  thev 
are  any  more  i?i  the  church  for  having  joined  such  society,  nor  look 
upon  others  who  have  not  joined  it  as  there/ore  out  of  the  church ;  for 
with  them  no  visible  body  whatever  is  the  church. 

5.  But  the  old  notion  about  a  visible  church  is  mischievous  in  other 
ways.  Besides  encouraging  people  in  the  belief  that  they  are  really 
in  the  church — having  entered  it,  as  they  are  told,  "  in  an  orderiy 
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way** — ^when  they  have  been  admitted  "  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges" 
of  some  oiganized  society^  its  tendency  is  to  foster  in  the  societies  them- 
selvee  the  miserable  spirit  of  sect  and  of  })roselyti8m.  Looking  upon 
these  societies  in  the  aggregate  as  composing  the  visible  church,  they 
natnrally  persuade  themselves  that  ihe  church  increases  in  proportion 
as  the  number  of  people  in  these  societies  increases.  Add  numbers  to 
these  societies,  and  it  is  thought  you  add  strength  to  the  church.  To 
make  converts  to  our  doctrines,  therefore,  and  nave  these  converts  re- 
ceived into  societies  ^^  in  tlie  orderly  way,"  is  the  grand  desideratum. 
Where  this  is  seen  going  on  the  fastest,  tliere  the  church  is  thought  to 
be  most  prosperous.  Therefore,  there  is  a  disposition  to  appeal  to  the 
intellect  rather  than  to  the  heart — to  induce  people  to  Itlieve  as  we 
do,  rather  than  to  shun  evils  as  sins,  or  live  the  life  of  charity.  And 
when  they  have  become  converted  to  our  way  of  thinking^  then,  pi-o- 
vided  their  outward  life  bo  respectable,  they  are  pei'suaded  to  "join 
the  church" — an  expression  in  common  use  even  among  New  Church- 
men. And  with  these  accessions  of  numbers  the  church  is  thought 
to  increase.  "  The  visible  church"  becomes  more  visible — more  im- 
posing— ^larger ;  yes,  and  it  would  be  stronger  if  the  strength  of  the 
Lord's  church  consisted  in  the  number  of  \i\%profes8ed  disciples.  But 
while  numbers  are  all-important  in  the  affairs  of  this  world,  because 
majorities  here  are  usually  the  strongest,  it  is  otherwise  in  the  church. 
In  that  kingdom,  which  is  not  of  this  world,  and  where  goodness  and 
trnth  bear  rule,  "  one  may  chase  a  thousand,  and  two  put  ten  thousand 
to  flight" 

But  let  this  notion  about  the  visible  church  be  rejected,  and  this 
spirit  of  proselytism  perishes  at  once.  And  there  is  scarcely  anything 
more  chilling — more  destructive  of  the  life  of  genuine  charity — more 
utterly  antagonistic  to  the  true  church  of  the  Lord,  than  tins  spirit. 
Let  the  new  and  true  docti-ine  be  received  and  acknowledged,  that  the 
genuine  church  is  not  a  visible  hody^  but  that  it  includes  all  on  earth 
who  belonfi^  to  the  Lord's  kingdom — all  who  in  heart  acknowledge  and 
worsliip  Bfim,  and  shun  evils  as  sins,  and  whom  the  Lord  onZy  knows 
— and  there  is  nothing  left  for  the  gi'eedy  and  mischievous  spirit  of 
proselytism  to  feed  upon.  The  natural  ambition  to  build  up  a  sect  or 
a  party,  under  the  mistaken  idea  that,  in  doing  so,  we  are  building  up 
the  Lord's  church  on  earth,  loses  at  once  its  stimulus.  We  no  longerJooK 
upon  a  man  as  in  the  church  simply  because  he  is  in  our  communion, 
or  belongs  to  our  party ;  nor  out  of  the  church  because  he  belongs  to  a 
different  communion,  or  is  not  of  our  party.  Our  efforts  will  be 
directed  not  merely  to  winning  people  over  to  our  way  of  thinking^ 
and  thus  drawing  them  into  our  communion,  in  the  belief  that  we  are 
thereby  drawing  them  into  the  church,  but  rather  to  winning  them  from 
the  way  of  sin  to  the  way  of  holiness — ^from  loving  and  doing  their  own 
will,  to  loving  and  doing  the  will  of  the  Father  which  is  in  the  heavens — 
from  the  love  and  worehip  of  self,  to  the  love  and  worship  of  the  Lord. 
"We  shall,  therefore,  while  cherishing  this  high  and  holy  purpose — the 
very  purpose  of  tlie  angels  in  heaven — be  leading  ourselves  and  others 
continually  to  look  within  at  the  sj^nngs  of  life  and  action — to  scan  our 
hidden  motives — ^to  explore  the  recesses  of  our  hearts — to  look  at  our 
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ends  anil  aims  of  lite.  We  .shiiU  be  leadiii«i:  ourselves  and  utherb  tu 
ask,  not  merely  wliat  we  believe^  but  what  we  lave — not  how  we  think, 
but  what  w(»  'tnivml — m»t  wliat  we  sieht^  and  profess  to  he^  but  what  we 
i-eally  aw.  And  thuM  we  shall  lead  people  to  iisk,  not  what  is  their 
extenud  but  whiit  is  their  hiicrnal  eommunion : — not  whether  then* 
bodies  are  in ///^?  visiUe  aiidlmagliHtrtj  church,  but  whether  their  souls 
are  in  the  iiivmble  and  ncd  one.  We  shall  lead  them  to  look  at 
themselves  and  judj^^  themsclve-;,  as  the  f-*ord  and  the  angels  look  at 
and  judge  them ;  lor  the  Lord  ro^ard:^  »»nr  mds  and  aims  of  life^  and 
not  merely  what  we  hcHetr :  and  the  angels  ol*  heaven  dwell  with  ui>, 
not  simply  in  our  hdtcffi^  but  In  our  itHh-Aw  our  hi:es.  ''The  end 
pii>posed  by  man."  says  Sweden  bor*;,  ''is  what  aloue  th(\  T>ord  regaixis. 
However,  his  thoughts  and  aelicma  are  modified,  which  may  be  in  in- 
numerable ways,  proufdi'd  ihr  ,nd  pio^iOMd  h^  ynod^  they  also  are  (dl 
ffood.  The  end  Ij^  nothing  bni  love/"  -  (J^.  C,  1317.)  ''The  ven* 
angels  attendant  nn  num  have  their  abode  solely  in  his  tnds  of  life." 
— (^4.  i\  '»796.)  When  this  old  notion  eoneerning  the  visible  church 
l)egin3  to  be  given  up,  then,  and  then  oidy,  may  we  reasonably  expect 
that  the  mischievous  spirit  of  sect  and  ot*  prosciytism  will  begin  to  die 
out  Irom  the  heart  of  ehristcndom,  and  a  larger,  truer,  and  heavenlicr 
spirit  take  its  place. 

6.  Once  more  :  This  visible  elnneh  notinnici  lu.ctile  lo  individual  free- 
dom and  thcrcfore  to  human  progress  ;  for  its  legitimate  and  inevitable 
tendency  is,  lo  discourage  all  imlepcndent  thought--  to  suppress  all  free 
inquiry,  and  thus  virt\ially  to  deny  the  right  of  private  judgment  in  mat- 
tors  of  roligi<nis  faith.  A  Mifficienl  exempliiioation  ol  the  truth  of  thk 
may  be  seen  in  the  Koninn  (yiitliolic  «'onununii>n,  wiiere  the  visible 
church  <loctriiie  has  been  nii»re  highly  i-xtollod,  and  more  tena- 
(jiously  clung  to,  than  anywhere  el^e.  This  notion  lies  iit  the  verj' 
foundation  of  the  Uomish  hierarchy,  :isii  mustll(^  at  the  foundation  of 
every  hierarchy :  for,  in  the  i>pini«in  of  C.-atholics,  the  visible  church 
is  the  only  ehnreii,  and  that  i-linrcii  is  among  the  Rtunanists.  Tiiey 
aloui'  hold  the  keys  of  St.  IVtor.  I^hey  alone  have  the  pi>wer  to  biu<l 
and  loose  -  to  open  anil  shut  heaven  to  whomsoever  lliey  will.  Uixm 
the  simjihi  ijuestion  nf  the  rlsihiiiltj  ol"  the  church,  the  T^nmmist  :ui(l 
the  Sweden borgian  are  ]>crfectly  agree<i.  J3oth  lu-esnmo  to  locaUihx: 
church — to  say  inhcri  it  is — to'*kno\v  irl,o  eonrttitnte  it — and  thus  to 
deiine  its  limits  or  ealcnlaie  its  numl)ers.  The  (»nly  ditlei-ence  is,  thai 
the  SweiiiMiborgian  says.  '•  I.o!  I:.  \\'  istlie  church,  wliile  the  Komaii- 
istsavs,  '•  Lo  I  there."  And  in  assuming  to  know  what  can  bo  known 
to  n«»  one  hut  lie  Lord-  idoin\  i»ni'.  is  not  a  wliit  less  arrogant  or  pre- 
sumptuous than  the  other.  An«l  we  know  very  well  1h»w  the  freedom 
of  the  individual,  and  the  right  of  priviiic  juugnu-nt,  are  regarded  bv 
the  Jiomish  hierarchy.  We  know  thai  they  are  utterly  denied;  :?" 
that  a  good  Catholic  never  prele?ids  thai  he  is  at  liberty  to  think  t.'i 
himself  upon  matters  jierbiining  \n  religion  or  the  church — never 
tJi inks  of  holding  an  oi;ini«.ni  ditferent  from  what  '^  llTothcr  Churdt" 
has  timght,  noi*  imagines  that  he  has  any  right  i«»  do  ?;•>.  And  w* 
know,  too,  what  the  cou&ei[Uence  has  been,  and  what  it  miir^t  ever  U. 
of  this  utter  suppression  of  all  free  thought  in  the  individual.  IJut  i: 
i6  /;ot  SM  well  nor  st)  crenerallv  known,  that  the  inevitable  tendencv  t-. 
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tfate  is  eveiywhere,  and  at  all  times,  inherent  in  the  very  idea  of  a 
viBibld  chnrch. 

See  how  infkllibly  this  idea  tends  to  the  destraction  of  individaal 
freedom,  and  to  the  upbuilding  of  a  Babel  instead  of  the  Lord's  true 
church.  For  wherever  this  visible  church  doctrine  is  received,  there 
18  ever  a  disposition  to  build  up  a  hierarchy.  The  one  is  the  sure  ac- 
companiment of  the  other.  For  they  who  believe  that  the  church  is 
a  visible  body,  naturally  wish  to  have  it  cis  visihU  and  imposina  as 
possible.  To  this  end  they  desire  to  have  all  who  are  of  their  mith 
organised  into  one  body,  and  under  one  head ;  for  thus  the  church 
seems  to  become  more  visible.  Its  true  limits  are  then  more  apparent 
— more  easily  defined.  And  once  oi^anized,  the  chief  rulers  will  im- 
mediately begin  to  identify  this  hierarchy — this  Babel  reared  by 
human  bands — ^with  the  temple  of  the  living  God,  the  true  church. 
They  will  speak  of  it  as  the  church,  and  teach  the  people  to  think  of 
it  and  look  to  it  as  their  MotJier^  which  they  are  commanded  to  honor 
even  as  they  honor  their  Father.  For  hear  what  a  committee  of  the 
General  Convention,  of  which  the  President  himself  was  chairman, 
say :  ^^  No  honor  is  paid  to  the  Father  unless  the  Mother  also  is  hon- 
oured." And  by  the  Mother  is  here  meant  the  General  Convention,  or 
"  the  General  Church  of  the  country,"  as  it  is  modestly  called.  "  The 
General  Church  is  to  decide  how  these  precepts  [the  precepts  of  the 
Lord  in  his  Word]  are  to  he  understood^  and  what  they  require  all  the 
parts  of  the  church  to  shun  or  to  do.  In  the  same  manner  are  the 
decisions  of  the  larger  societies  the  oommands  of  a  Tnother  to  the 
smaller,  and  the  decisions  of  the  smaller  [the  commands  of  a  mother] 
to  the  individuals  who  compose  them.  When,  therefore,  any  one 
assumes  to  pass  judgment  upon  the  deliberate  and  united  doings  of  the 
whole,  he  assumes  to  have  more  of  the  church  in  him,  or  to  bd  wiser, 
than  the  whole.  Let  it  also  be  remembered  that  the  imperfection  of 
the  church  furnishes  no  more  an  excuse  for  treating  Ue  decisiona  with 
disrespect  and  disobedience^  than  the  circumstance  of  a  natural  mother's 
being  not  yet  fully  regenerated  furnishes  a  justification  for  the  rebel- 
lion of  her  child."— <Jr.  J.  Magazine  f  01^  Sept.  1840,  p.  26,  27.)  And 
in  a  communication  to  the  General  Convention  of  1852,  written  by  a 
Now  Church  minister,  one  of  the  earliest  members  of  that  body,  and 
thoroughly  identified  with  its  order  and  policy,  we  find  the  following, 
which  18  quite  in  harmony  with  the  foregoing  extracts  :  "  Now,  if  we 
wish  to  honor  our  Mother,  the  church,  we  shall  take  care  to  ^ve  it 
such  form  and  organization  as  will  enable  us  to  look  up  to  it  with  the 
^eatest  degree  ot  regard,  and  to  put  into  its  hands  such  powers,  endow 
it  with  such  functions,  and  give  it  such  influence,  as  will  enable  it  to 
j^erfonn  not  only  the  fostering,  cherishijig,  and  helping,  but  the  rebuk- 
mOy  chastising^  and  correcting  duties  of  a  mother  towtmJs  and  over  us. 
We  shall  do  this  not  only  because  we  wish  to  honor  and  respect  our 
Mother  Church  [meaning  the  General  Convention]  agreeably  to  the 
commandment,  but  because  we  desire  to  yield  her  our  deepest  filial 
regard,  and  our  most  sincere  obedience." — {Journal  of  Convention^  p. 
202.)  And  in  a  sermon  from  Matthew  xviii.  IS,  by  the  Eev.  Thomas 
Worcester,  published  in  the  New  Jerusalem  Magazine  for  June,  1848, 
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wo  find  the  following  remarkablo  lanpiftRe  in  reference  to  binding  aini 
Icming  upon  earth :  '^  Now  the  chnrch  hinds  upon  earthy  or,  in  ollter 
words,  retains  the  eUis  of  men  (the  italics  occor  m  the  sermon)  when  it 
regards  them  as  having  been  guilty,  and  as  coDtinning  to  be  gnilty, 
of  sins ;  that  is,  as  having  committed  sin,  and  not  having  repented  of 
it,  and  thus  put  it  away.  And  the  church  looses  upon  earih^  or  in  other 
words  remits  the  sins  of  men^  when  it  regards  them  as  not  having 
been  gnilty,  or,  if  guilty,'a8  having  repented  and  reformed." — (P.  386.) 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  our  brother  is  here  speaking  of  a  visible 
New  Church,  or  of  the  church  as  a  visible  body  of  men  on  earth.  For 
speaking  shortly  after  ot  some  persons  who  might  be  disposed  to  take 
exceptions  to  his  exposition  of  the  text,  and  to  regard  the  law,  thm 
expounded,  as  "  arbitrary  and  unjust,"  he  remarks :  "  It  appears  [to 
them]  to  bestow  an  authority  up07i  men^  which  they  are  not  qnalined 
to  exercise.  It  seems  to  make  the  eternal  condition  of  some,  dependent 
upon  tho  caprice,  the  partialities,  and  antipathies  of  others.  And  the 
general  cry  is,  [and  is  it  not  a  sensible  cry'?]  'Who  can  foi^ve 
sins  but  God  only  V  But  in  their  professions  of  loyalty,  they  forget 
that  if  He  alone  can  forgive  sin,  He  alone  can  pi*escribe  the  mode  in 
which  He  will  do  it,  and  that  he  has  prescribed  this  mode." — (iJ.1 
Then,  after  referring  to  some  "  honest  fcnrs''  that  may  exist,  founded 
upon  a  knowledge  of  men-.s  disposition  to  abuse  iwwer,  the  writer  con- 
tinues :  "  These  abuses,  however,  and  these  propensities  to  abnse,  do  not 
show  that  there  is  no  church,  that  there  can  bo  no  chnrch,  and  that 
there  ought  to  he  none  which  has  tho  powers  that  are  here  ascribed 
to  it" — to  wit,  the  power  to  retain  and  to  remit  the  sins  of  tnen^  ac- 
cording as  this  viMUe  bodi/,  which  assumes  to  l)o  the  church — ^frail. 
ignorant,  erring,  sinful,  as  all  such  bodies  arc  and  must  be — shall  re- 
gard them  as  guilty  or  innocont. — (P.  SS7.)  TIow  difierentfrom  all 
this  is  the  explication  of  tho  pamo  text  given  by  the  Lord's  chosen 
servant  I  "  They,''  says  Swedenborg,  *•■  who  are  separated  from  the 
true  doctrine  of  the  church,  ])orsuade  tlieniselve?  that  such  power  was 
given  by  the  ]jord  to  Peter,  :uul  abo  t(»  the  rest  of  the  disciples  ;  hence 
that  infer^xtlhrrcsy.  tliat  it  i.-  in  liuniaii  power  to  let  into  heaven,  anil  t" 
exclude  from  heaven,  whomsoever  it.  pleases  :  when  yet,  actjoi'dhifj  to 
the  true  doctrine  of  the  cluirch,  vrliieli  isal?otlie  intiirnal  of  tho  Word, 
that  power  bclontjs  to  fhr  Lnnl  nionr,  ICvery  one  who  thinks  from 
sound  reason,  may  sec^  antl  conceive  tliat  rnan  van  not  loose  one  «Vi, 
[then  how  can  a  number  '^f  immi  do  it  i:|  inasTi^neli  as  sin  is  not  loi^ed 
excei)t  by  the  formation  ivi*  ji  ni^w  life;  that  i?,  hv  regeneration  from 
the  Lord."- (.1.  6'.  9410.) 

We  might  easily  niultiply  uxtriiots  from  New  Church  writers,  simi- 
lar to  those  above  cited.  IJut  Wv  \\'\\.z\  v.\'  liavc  already  quoted  enough 
to  show  that  we  ai'e  not  engaged  in  beating  the  air,  or  combating  a  mere 
phantom.  And  we  ask,  in  all  f;eriou?iness,  wherein  these  Swedenbor- 
gian  writers  differ  from  the  Eonianists  in  regard  to  the  church,  save 
in  respect  to  its  mere  looalf^  or  tho  particular  individuals  and  coujBcre- 
gations  composing  it.  The  fi)rmer  believe  it  to  be  \vliere  the  distinc- 
tive doctrines  of  the  New  Jerusalem  are  received  or  j professed  ;  while 
the  Litter  maintain  that  it  is  among  those  who  accept  the  dogmas  ot 
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Bome«  and  acsknowled^  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope.  Both  believe 
that  t^e  church  is  a  visible  body ;  only,  one  believes  that  it  is  here, 
and  the  other  that  it  is  there.  [Both  speak  of  it  as  '*  onr  Mother  the 
Chnroh,"  who  is  to  be  honored  oven  as  we  honor  onr  Father — who  is 
^to  decide  how  the  precepts  of  the  Word  are  to  be  understood,"  and 
whose  decisions  we  are  oound  to  respect  as  ''  the  commands  of  a 
mother ;" — as  one  who  is  "  to  perform,  not  only  the  fostering,  cherish- 
ing, and  helping,  but  the  7'dmking^  chastising^  a/iid  correcting  duties  of 
a  mother ;"  and  this,  notwithstanding,  Swodenborg  teaches  as  plainly 
as  lanffnace  can  teach,  that  mother^  when  the  name  is  applied  to  the 
true  churcn,  or  church  of  the  Ifew  Jefi^usoHem^  does  not  signify  any 
vigSble  hody  whatefoer^  but  is  used  in  its  celestial  or  I^ew  Churcn  sense, 
in  which  sense  it  signifies  ^'  the  communion  of  the  saints,  bv  which 
IB  meant  his  [the  Lord's]  church  qyi^ea^d- over  all  theieorlA^ — \T.  C/R. 
307.)  Both  afiirm  what  our  heaven-illumined  teacher  calls  ^*  that  in- 
ftnmal  heresy,"  that  a  visible  body  of  men  hold  in  their  hands,  as  a 
divine  legacy,  the  keys  of  St.  Peter ;  both  agree  that,  to  a  visible  hody 
of  men  the  Lord  has  delegated  the  i)Ower  of  binding  and  loosing — ^tfae 
power  to  retain  and  to  remit  the  sins  of  men. 

Now  see  how  the  belief  of  all  this,  which  follows  logicalljr  from  the 
belief  in  the  church  as  a  visible  body,  tends  directly,  and  ot  necessity, 
to  the  suppression  of  all  free  thought,  and  the  utter  extinction  of  every- 
thing like  true  independence,  indinduali^,  and  manliness  of  character. 
We  know  what  the  result  has  been  in  the  lloman  Catholic  church.  We 
know  that  the  great  mass  of  people  there  arc  not  allowed,  certainly  are 
not  encouraged^  to  think,  and  do  not  think  at  all  upon  religious  subjects. 
A  few  individuals,  enjoying  high  official  positions,  claim  the  right  to 
do  all  the  thinking  there;  and  their  thoughts  ai*e  published  as  the 
decisions  and  teachings  of  "  Mother  Church.''  The  people,  like  duti- 
fdl  children,  are  to  accept  what  this  mother  gives,  without  asking  fool- 
ish questions.  They  are  to  receive  her  instruction  without  thinking  or 
inquiring  whether  it  be  true  or  false.  Submission,  implicit  submission 
to  the  declared  will  of  the  mother,  and  unquestioning  assent  to  her 
dicta^  is  the  doctrine  inculcated.  TFo  is  the  host  Catholic  who  is 
most  submissive — most  obedient  to  the  commands  of  his  mother — and 
not  he  who  is  most  faithful  to  the  truth  that  the  Lord  has  made  known 
to  him  through  the  free  exercise  of  his  God-given  faculties.  Who  can- 
not see  that  the  tendency  of  this  is  to  discourage  and  stifle,  not  to 
quicken  and  animate,  free  thought '{  And  what  has  happened  in  the 
Koman  Catholic  communion,  must  and  will  happen  in  every  commu- 
nion where  the  Romish  dogma  of  a  visible  church,  and  that  church 
the  mother  whom  we  arc  commanded  to  honor,  is  accepted  for  the 
troth.  The  timid  will  ever  be  afraid  of  incurring  the  displeasure  or 
malediction  of  Mother  Church ;  and  therefore  they  will  not  dare  to 
think,  for  fear  they  may  think  differently  from  their  mother.  They 
will,  therefore,  accept  for  truth  whatever  this  visible  body  may  teach, 
without  examining  it  for  themselves  to  see  whether  it  be  truth.  They 
will  eat  whatever  their  mother  gives  them — wear  whatever  clothes 
she  thinks  best.  Her  food  may  be  very  indigestible — very  unwhole- 
some ; — ^the  garments  she  prescribes  very  uncomfortable  and  binding ; 
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but  this  class  of  persons  would  prefer  to  endare  all  this,  and  much 
more,  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  tninking  differently  from  their  mother, 
and  thereby  incurring  her  malediction.  Another  class,  who  are  self- 
ish, ambitious,  fond  of  going  witli  the  multitude,  bow  with  a  base 
servility  to  the  decisions  of  the  Mother,  as  a  means  of  ingratiating 
themselvoa  vritli  the  powers  that  bo.  They  sing  the  praises,  land  the 
deeds,  good  or  bad,  of  tlic  Mother,  imd  thus  gratify  her  vanity ;  and 
she  in  tuni  approbates  their  conduct,  and  gratifies  their  ambition. 
These,  too,  become,  if  thoy  arc  not  now,  strangers  to  all  free  and  honest 
thought.  And  if,  perclianco,  there  be  a  few  who  have  too  much  man- 
liness and  Christian  integrity  to  barter  their  freedom  at  any  price— 
who  will  think  for  themselves,  and  cxjiress  their  thoughts,  however 
they  may  differ  from  the  decisions  of  the  mother — they  are  pronounced 
disorderly,  disobedient,  rebellious.  And  if  thoy  persist  in  their  course- 
of  free  and  unfettered  inquiry,  and  especially  if  they  call  in  question 
any  opinion  which  fJw  Mother  has  pronounced,  then  they  are  quietly 
sent  to  Coventry.  Their  opinions  are  represented  as  heretical  and 
dangerous.  Their  character  is  raalignc<l,  and  everything  done  that 
can  be  done  to  array  ])rejudice  against  them,  and  so  to  check  the  con- 
tagion of  their  example,  and  destroy  their  influence.  Who  cannot  see- 
that  all  this  tends  to  discourage  free  and  manly  thought. 

Such  are  some,  though  by  no  means  all^  of  the  mischiefs  which  flow 
legitimately  from  the  old  dogma  of  a  visible  church  ;  mischiefs  so  in- 
separable from  that  dogma,  that  they  are  sure  to  result,  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  wherever  the  dogma  prevails.  What  arc  we  to  say,  then, 
of  a  belief  that  produces  such  results,  or  that  tends  towards  such  issues? 
"  Do  men  gather  grapes  of  thorns,  or  flgs  of  thistles  ?  Even  so,  even- 
good  tree  bringeth  forth  good  fruit :  but  a  con-upt  tree  bringeth  forth 
evil  fruit.     Wherefore,  by  their  fruits  ye  sliall  know  them." 


Brooklijitj  Aug.  24. 1R55. 
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ARTICLE    V. 


i:\TK;VCTS 

I'KOM    SWKDP:NM0K(;'s   SITRrriAL    OIAKV. 

(ConJhiUcd from  p.  425.) 

T/t(ft  SplriU  arc  excited  hij  n.  Man^  loJio  arc  of  ishailar  Quality 
(ind  Alfection  vith  IliC  Man  huaself, 

ll>28.  \^(lt  appears  that  a  iiianV  states  iiiulL'rgo  changes  nut  only  evon 
day  but  every  hour,  and,  in  fact,  every  moment;  wherefore,  there  aiv 
many  states  of  understanding^  and  states  of  affection,  besides  whicli 
there  is,  in  every  man,  sometliing  which  ju'cdomi nates".  Into  what 
ever  state  a  man  )>asses  or  comes,  spirits  with  whom  a  like  passion  wu> 
dominant  in  tlieir  life-time,  corr(*sp(m< I  ami  co-operate;  thus  m^i  tho 
same  [always],  but  a  succession  ;  anrj  these  all  think  themselves  to  W 
the  man  ;  l)ut  ;is  to  myself,  that  they  are  |  merely]  present  with  mo. 
That  such  is  the  fact,  it  was  iriven  me  to  day  to  know  by  experience. 
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as  I  obseiTed  the  changes  of  state,  and  at  the  same  timo  the  utterauoes 
of  the  spirits,  which  corresponded  [with  those  changing  states.]  I 
Bpake  with  these  spirits,  who  confessed  their  identity,  and  were  indig- 
nant at  being  such,  for  they  thus  recognized  themselves.)) 

1929.  (Indeed,  I  noticed  the  [joint]  opei-at ion  of  several  of  them  at. 
the  same  time;  for  there  are  pocictiea  of  snch  ^lisposed  by  the  Lord, 
so  that  they  may  eorrcspund  with  each  particular,  and  yet  still  be  held 
in  bonds  to  prevent  their  going  beyond  [the  proper  limits]. 

1930.  Tlio  case  is  almost  wholly  similar  in  the  human  body,  where 
whatever  any  particular  part  or  member,  such  us  a  little  gland  or  the 
like,  may  require,  it  excites,  accordinu:  to  all  the  changes  of  its  state, 
somewhat  similar  in  the  neighlwring  parts,  and  thus  every  where  in 
the  body,  vea,  even  from  the  blood  and  the  fluids  it  educop  something 
similai*,  which  is  suited  to  it  at  the  time.  -1748,  May  10.) 

1931.  These  things  [take  place]  in  the  world  of  s]>irit5 ;  in  lieaven, 
among  the  angels,  tiie  case  is  similar  ;  but  the  variety  and  the  corres- 
pondence is  infinitely  superior. 

That  SotUe  [reoetitlt/  depui^icd]  rccuyni:^r  the  Thiftys  which  wete 
known  to  thein  in  the  Life  of  the  Bodif.  whih  they  are  heing  re- 
ppeBemt^, 

1932.  It  has  often  happened  that  souls  known  to  me  in  the  life  of 
the  body  recognized  everything  that  was  known  to  them  in  the  life  of 
the  body,  as  well  the  things  which  I  hey  had  six»ken  as  those  tliat  thev 
had  done,  as  also  their  acquaintances,  friends,  relatives,  wives,  chil- 
dren, and  the  like,  so  that  the  memory  which  tlioy  had  in  the  lite  of 
the  body  remains,  but  for  many  reasons  it  is  not  ]>ennitted  to  exercise 
it,  or  to  draw  upon  its  contentF,  unless  when  specially  granted  by  the 
Lard,  and  when  the  acts  of  their  lives  are  to  be  called  to  mind,  of  which 
each  single  item  may  be  drawn  forth,  and  recognized  l)y  them  just  as 
in  the  life  of  the  body,  with  all  the  Bcrios,  causes,  and  other  circum- 
stances ])ertaining  to  tlioni,  so  that  tliev  cannot  but  be  ])erfectly  con- 
vinced thereby. 

1933.  A  certain  un^.^,  whom  1  had  not  previously  known,  and  who 
seemed  to  have  but  recently  died,  was  with  me  to  day ;  and  when  it 
was  permitted  to  inquire  whence  ho  was,  he  was  led  [by  my  memory] 
through  various  unknown  cities,  of  which  he  said  it  was  not  there ; 
but  when  he  was  conducted  through  his  own  city,  then  he  recognized 
the  streets,  and  every  thin*^  connected  ;  and  if  I  had  known  the  situa- 
tion of  the  houses,  I  could  also  have  found  the  house  where  he  had 
lived  :  but  this  was  not  permitted.-  174S,  May  10. 

^'  To  lir.  (hn/m  aericrdtj^  with  noiw  to  mah  ufratd?^ — Lkv.  xxvi. 

:>,  0,  etc. 

ll>34.  This  was  experimentally  confirmed  on  a  night  of  this  month, 
when  evil  spirits  from  malice  would  fain  have  terrified  me  while  re- 
I)osin^  on  my  bed.  They  shook  the  joints  of  my  whole  body  with 
trembling,  so  that  there  was  a-  universal  tremor,  such  as  I  had  occa- 
sionally experienced  at  other  times,  namely,  an  invasion  of  all  the 
joints  and  nbres,  and  the  striking  me  with  a  trembling  so  sensible, 
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that  it  seemed  as  if  the  souls  of  the  dead  had  taken  entire  posaession 
of  me,  and  that,  too,  accompanied  with  terror,  from  the  enggestion 
that  they  had  died  or  were  lalled  in  that  place,  and  that  I  shoald  be- 
take myself  elsewhere.  I  beheld  direful  visions  and  [viaionary  beines] 
speaking  with  me  concerning  these  spirits.  But  in  the  midst  of  this 
inwrought  terror,  I  was  so  secure  as  to  be  afraid  of  nothing,  notwith- 
stiiTiding  such  a  lively  tremor  pervading  all  my  fibres  as  T  am  no  wajs 
able  to  express,  coming  as  it  did  from  evil  spirits.  Had  any  other  one 
experienced  what  I  have  occasionally  done  of  this  nature,  he  would 
have  supposed  he  was  j)0fise8sed  hy  demons. — 1748,  May  10. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


COMMUNICATION  TO  A  BA1>TIST  CHURCH. 

The  following  letter  is  from  a  prominent  member  of  the  Btptiflt  Church  in  Qrotao, 
Ck)nn.,  among  whom,  as  we  have  already  informed  oar  readers,  a  eonsidenible  interwt  fa  He 
writings  of  Swcdenborg  lias  for  some  time  existed,  and  which  has  cncoontercd  tiie  mail 
amount  of  opposition  in  another  portion  of  the  Society. 

Joseph  A.  Lamb,  to  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Groton,  rcspectfolly  begs  Im^  to 
present  the  following  communication : 

Dear  Brethren  and  Sisters  in  Chrisl. 

Having  been  from  my  early  youtii  c.ouuectcd  by  tho  uxo^i  intimate  relaiioniiup 
with  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Groton,  and  having  for  the  last  seventeen  yetn 
been  a  regular  member  with  you,  and  having  during  this  time  always  cherished  a 
deep  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  church,  as  may  1)e  abundantly  proved  by  the 
numerous  sacrifices  of  time,  talents  and  money  which  from  time  to  time  my  deep 
affection  for  the  church  has  called  upon  mo  to  make,  and  besides  bavins  with  yoa 
lately  passed  through  fiery  trials  in  honest  endeavors  to  protect  that  Treedom  of 
thought  which  we  believe  our  church  covenant  fairly  permits  :  for  the  purpose  «f 
attaining  to  higher  states  of  advancement  in  tlie  knowledge  of  God's  Holy  Word; 
I  need  not  say  that  I  cherish  for  you  all.  the  deepest  regard,  afiection  and  lore,  t 
am  unwilling  to  Ijelievc  that  these  feelings  are  not  reciprocated  by  you.  U  is  there- 
fore with  the  fullest  confidence  that  I  submit  to  you  the  following  statement  of  factN 
leaving  the  responsibility  of  action  in  the  promises  wholly  with  yourselves,  if  ae* 
tion,  indeed,  after  maturo  deliberation  by  you  shall  be  considered  necessary. 

I.  Actuated  as  I  humbly  trust  by  a  sincere  love  of  truth  for  its  own  sake,  believ- 
ing that  devotion  to  truth  is  the  only  true  and  acceptable  devotion  to  the  Lord  Jenu 
Christ,  and  actuated  by  an  unwiliingneKs  to  be  found  advocatiug  erroneous  viewi 
however  popular  such  a  course  might  be,  cither  within  the  church  or  without,  1 
have  boldly  and  fearlessly  pursued  a  careful  and  critical  course  of  investigation  far 
the  purpose  of  arriving  at  definite  and  certain  views  upon  the  following  subjects : 
views  which  should  be  at  one  both  with  common  sense,  scripture,  and  sound  philos- 
ophy; in  which  my  unsatisfied  mind  «;ould  repose  in  delightful  and  positive 
assurance. 

1.  The  true  law  of  Scripture  Interpretation. 

"2.  The  true  view  of  the  Second  Advent  of  our  Lord. 

o.  The  true  view  of  the  Last  Judgment. 

4.  The  true  test  of  a  Divine  Composition.  . 

G.  The  true  distinction  between  a  divine  and  a  human  Composition. 
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6.  The  trae  view  of  the  Reiarreotionof  the  body. 

7.  The  true  view  of  the  Atonement. 

8.  The  tnieTiew  of  Redemption. 

9.  The  true  ra^onale  and  nature  of  ForgiTenees. 

10.  The  true  view  of  Regeneration. 

11.  The  true  Tiew  of  the  Spiritnal  World. 

12.  The  trae  Tiew  of  Heaven  and  Hell,  and  of  the  state  of  souls  after  death. 
IS.  The  true  Tiew  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  or  the  Divine  Humanity. 

14.  The  true  view  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

15.  The  true  ^«w  of  Futh. 

16.  The  true  view  of  Charity. 

17.  The  trae  nature  of  heavenly  Joy  and  Happiness. 

18.  The  trae  nature  of  the  connection  between  the  Soul  and  the  Body. 

19.  The  trae  doctrine  of  life. 

20.  The  true  meaning  of  the  Apocalypse. 

21.  The  trae  meaning  of  the  first  eleven  chapters  of  Genesis. 

22.  The  view  of  the  character  of  God,  and  of  his  Holy  Word  which  is  from  him 
md  is  himself. 

23.  The  trae  nature  and  philosophy  of  Prayer. 

24.  What  is  necessary  to  the  fullness  of  a  Divino  Revelation,  and  the  trae  mode 
\nd  source  of  its  unfolding  to  the  minds  of  men  ? 

I  have  to  say  that  I  feel  it  an  honor  to  myself  to  be  able  to  announce  to  ^ou  that 
mm  satisfied  that  the  Theological  Writings  of  Emanuel  Sweden  bore  contam  a  new 
nd  rdiable  unfolding  of  God's  Holy  Wora--ffiving  a  light  on  all  the  foregoinff 
nbjeots,  clear  as  cr^tal,  answering  all  the  aemands  of  the  truly  rational  mind. 
:  believe  tbosi)  writings  dve  abundant  evidence  of  the  divine  illumination  of  their 
inthor.  Besides,  aside  from  this,  they  are  entitied  to  the  very  hieheet  considera- 
ion  and  respect  of  all  intelligent  minds.  I  believe  the  sjuritual  world  is  the  theatre 
>f  the  eeneral  judgment  whenever  such  an  event  takes  place.  That  such  a  judgment 
x>ok  putce  in  the  year  1757,  as  explained  by  Swedenborg,  of  which  fact  the  events 
yf  the  last  100  years  have  been  furnishing  for  the  observant  historic  eye  the  oon- 
itaotly  accumulating  proofs :  That  all  the  events  predicted  in  the  Apocalypse  are 
It  thu  day  fulfilled :  That  the  mystery  of  God  is  now  finished :  That  the  book 
irhioh  John  saw  in  the  right  hand  of  Him  that  sat  on  the  throne,  written  within 
lad  on  the  back  ride  and  sealed  with  seven  seals,  which  no  man  in  heaven,  nor  in 
sarth,  neither  under  the  earth,  was  able  to  open  or  to  loose  the  seals  thereof,  the 
Lord  himself  has  opened :  That  the  New  Church  is  not  a  new  sect,  but  is  a  new 
liB{>en8ation  and  is  a  fixed  fact :  That  the  theological  views  of  thousands  of  intel- 
ligent minds  in  all  the  churches  are  more  or  less  shaken ;  that  they  are  in  a  transi- 
tory state ;  and  especially  is  this  the  case  with  such  as  esteem  truth  worth  looking 
ftfter  for  its  own  sake.  Hence  is  being  Mfilled  the  words  of  the  Prophet :  ''And 
it  shall  come  to  pass  in  the  last  days  that  the  mountain  of  the  Lord's  house  shall 
bo  established  in  the  tops  of  the  mountains  and  shall  be  exalted  above  the  hills, 
uid  all  nations  shall  fiow  unto  it."  No  reasons  have  ever  been  dvenwhythe 
olaims  of  £manuel  Swedenborg  to  a  divine  misrion  are  not  vaHd,  &at  would  not 
apply  with  equal  force  to  any  other  revelation  from  God  believed  in  by  christians 
generally.  Biit  more  than  aU  this,  the  Heavenly  Doctrines  of  the  New  Jerusalem 
are  in  themselves  intrinrically  trae.  They  furnish  for  the  blessed  and  happy  oon- 
templations  of  the  human  mmd,  a  coherent,  philosophical  and  scriptural  system, 
fcraiiBoendently  beautiful  and  glorious,  and  in  every  respect  worthy  of  that  Divine 
Beine  who  fills  all  in  all. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  for  your  prayerful  consideration. 

JOSEPH  A.  LAMB, 
Myttk^  Conn. 
To  the  First  Baptist  Ckurdt  of  Groton,  Conn . 
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THE  SPHERE  OF  WOMAN. 
Pbof.  Bdsh, 

JDkab  Sib,— Am  I  very  querulous  and  stupid  not  to  be  satisfied  with  the  replies  that 
have  been  so  kindly  offered  to  my  ignorance  ?  If  the  subject  were  of  leas  importance 
to  me,  I  would  never  have  broached  it.  I,  too,  can  see  many  things  favorable  to 
another  view  of  the  matter ;  but  I  wished  to  i)ut  my  doubts  as  stroittly  as  poiuble. 
that  they  might  caD  forth  the  stro^;e8t  refutation.  It  may  be  that  I  cm^  show  nv 
ovm  ignorance  an^My  thereby— i  cannot  tdL  I  only  know  that  I  am  sincete,  ao3 
wish  most  earnestly  for  the  trvui.  I  am  constrained,  however,  to  say  a  w<»d  in  roplj 
to  the  communication  of  B.  G.  F.,  in  the  October  number  of  the  Bqpository.  Wi&  lie 
read  carefiiUy  paragraphs  163, 164, 16.5, 166,  C.  L.,  and  tell  us  what  he  thinks  of  the 
following  assertions — ^tnat  all  the  scinuea  beloni?  \o  rational  wi^lom — ^that  woman  ha^ 
•not  this  rational  wisdom. 

**That  the  conjunction  of  the  wife  with  the  rational  wisdom  of  the  man  is  fpam 
within,  is  because  this  wisdom  Is  proper  to  the  understanding  of  the  men,  and  climbs  up 
into  the  light,  in  which  females  are  noty  which  is  the  cause  that  females  do  not  spew 
from  that  wisdom,  but,  in  company  with  the  men  in  whidi  like  things  are  camaad 
they  are  silent,  and  only  listen ;  jret  that  these  things  are  still  with  the  wivia  fion 
within,  is  manifest  from  the  listening,  in  that  th^  inwardly  recogniio  and  &vor  thoie 
things  which  they  hear,  and  have  heard,  from  their  husbands.*'  Are  not  ''  sdoitifia" 
in  the  lowest,  most  external  plane  of  the  mind  ?  What  does  it  mean  then  f  that  hr 
omjunction  with  them  is  from  vnihin  7  Does  all  this  go  tn  show  Swedenboi^'s  wn- 
ioff  to  be  that  it  is  not  usefol  for  woman  to  study  what  is  jmrdfi  udenitfic  7«— that  tke 
thmgs  of  moral  wisdom  alone  belong  to  her  province  ?  Pure  sdtiUiRcs  are  totally  di»> 
tinct  from  moral  wisdom.  Of  what  significance  arc  these  facts?— t>nat  ample  mntlon 
is  made,  in  the  memorable  relations,  of  sdiools  of  instruction  for  boys,  of  the  lotaHw- 
toal  exercises  of  the  men ;  but  not  the  slightest  allusion  to  anything  of  the  kind  in  eoa- 
nection  with  females,  old  or  young ;  that  S.  says  it  is  one  of  uic  duties  of  the  wives  to 
educate  their  daughters  up  to  the  tune  they  arc  given  in  marriage — ^her  sons  fremduUi- 
hood  to  youth.  He  admits  tiiat  woman  "  lacks  the  power  of  ratiocination,''  wUdi  i^ 
requisite  to  teach  the  sciences  properly.  In  connection  with  the  others,  will  B.  G.  F. 
pli^ise  reconsider  paragraph  175,  C.  L.,  with  the^<e  reflectiond,  that  among  the  prqdietj 
and  writers  of  the  sa(»ed  Scriptures  there  were  no  femalcti,  and  that  God's  exprhm* 
of  himself  was  through  The  Truth,  the  masculine  principle  in  Him. 

I  would  not  reiterate  ?o  much  of  my  former  letter,  if.  to  my  mind,  it  liad  been  an- 
swered fully. 

Yours  vers'  ri^]iectfully. 

PUELU. 


IS  SWEDENBORG  iNFAIJJBLE? 

My  Deau  Sir, — 1  liavc  read  witli  much  interest  the  n^niarks  pro  ami  coa  upon  tk 
above  subject,  and  feel  that  it  cannot  be  left  in  l)otter  hands  tlian  ^'ours ;  but  I  an 
anxious  to  call  your  attention  to  one  remark  of  Mr.  Bailouts,  which  strikes  me  as  an 
important  part  of  his  reply.  I  allude  to  his  theory  of  the  Bible  revelation,  where  b 
says,  '^  Thus  it  will  be  seen  tlmt  I  do  not  believe  the  external  viord  of  Scripture  to  be 
prop^ly  the  Word  of  God,  nor  the  ox]>licative  ideas  formed  of  spiritual  and  divine 
realities  by  human  Seers,  Prophets,  Saints,  and  Sa^,  however,  in  man^  instance- 
truthful,  sublime,  and  excellent,  to  be  that  Wonl :  hut  only  the  essential  divine  prinei- 
pies  of  truth  and  rightconsncss,  eonptitiitinir  tho  spiritual  innv>st  of  the  Bible,  to  Iw 
absolutely  that  Word." 

Surely  Mr.  Ballou  cannot  have  read  of  Swedonhor;?'s  theory  of  ultimatC5«,  Arc,  orhf 
must  know  that  the  literal  must  correspond  to  tlie  spiritual  as  its  basis,  and  can  no  moi^ 
differ  from  it  than  can  the  form  of  the  natural  from  the  !<piritnal  body,  and  hence  mn*? 
be  as  truthful  and  infallible. 

You  may  have  anticipateil  thosr  remarks  :  nl  all  events,  I  am  sure  you  will  not  think 
them  intnwivc  from — 

4  Delamerk  Crescent,  )  Vom-  eonstant  sul»seriber. 

WE3TB0rRNE  TRRBArK,  LONDON.    j  (.'.  F.  ,1. 
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NOTICES  OF  BOOKS 


1.— Ths  Six  Days  or  Ckeatiok  ;  or,  the  Scriptural  Cosmology,  vnth  the  ancient  Idea 
of  TinvtWoMi,  inDiOinctionfrom  Worlds  m  Spau.  Br  Tatlbr  Lvwtb,  Pnfestor 
^  Gredt  in  Union  College.    Schenectady :  Van  Debogert.    1855: 

We  are  happy  to  meet  our  old  friend  Professor  Lewis  in  a  new  arena,  where  he  has 
been  gathering  laurels  plucked  from  fields  bordering  somewhat  closely  upon  the  domain 
of  the  New  Church.  Despite  his  professed  loyal  adhesion,  in  othw  days,  to  the  ex- 
duslTe  sense  of  the  letter,  and  his  marked  dissent  from  the  N.  C.  positions  on  this  sub- 
ject, he  here  comes  before  the  world  as  the  able  advocate  of  the  non-literal  sense  of  the 
IDoeaio  history  of  the  Creation.  His  theory  leaves  him,  indeed,  far  short  of  the  genuine 
qnritafll  exposition  of  the  sacred  record ;  but  it  advances  him  incomparably  beyond 
the  XIHima  Thtde  of  the  mass  of  commentators.  He  regards  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis  as  narrating,  indeed,  the  history  of  the  physical  creation ;  but  to  many  of  the 
tsns  employed  he  does  not  hesitate  to  assign  an  import  more  or  less  tropical,  which 
be  can  afford  to  do  on  the  principles  of  exegesis  that  he  adopts.  Recognizing  a  groand 
(^distinction  between  the  phenomenal  and  the  real,  as  lymg  at  the  base  of  all  forms  of 
bonan  speech,  he  has  no  difficulty,  for  instance,  in  resolving  the  six  dayg  of  creation 
into  vast  periods  of  time,  thus  meeting'  the  demands  of  sdence,  and,  at  Hie  same  time, 
dothing  the  record  with  no  more  than  its  own  garments  of  truth.  The  theory 
cm  which  this  interpretation  is  founded  we  should  like  to  present  at  length  did  our  limits 
permit,  in  order  to  show  how  urgent  in  the  mind  of  the  author  was  the  demand  fi>r 
some  key  to  the  inspired  language  of  Holy  Writ  besides  that  of  the  Lexicon,  and  how 
fiir  he  has  gone  in  the  right  direction  in  the  attempt  to  find  it,  without  finding  it,  as 
he  assuredly  has  not,  and  never  will,  till  he  comes  to  the  great  law  of  correspondence  as 
revealed  to  the  New  Church.  That  he  has  approximated  towards  the  true  law  is  be- 
yond question ;  and  he  would  have  come  still  nearer  had  ho  but  boldly  followed  up  the 
lead  of  his  Platonic  ideas  to  their  legitimate  result?. 

As  it  is,  however,  he  has  done  a  good  service  to  Bible  learning  by  restoring  u  more 
genuine  sense  to  a  multitude  of  Hebrew  words,  which  have  been  the  outbirth  of  certain 
peychological  states  that  Professor  Lewis  has  better  appreciated  than  most  critics  and 
plulologistd.  Still,  we  find  our  interest  more  attracted  to  those  portions  of  the  volume 
which  display  the  writer's  philosophy,  than  to  those  that  develope  his  philology. 
Here  he  bravely  assumes,  as  fundamental  to  all  just  ideas  of  the  subject,  that  the  original 
term  for  create  docs  not  imply  the  origination  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth  from  noth- 
ing, but  simply  the  diaping,  fashioning,  arranging,  of  pre-existing  materials — ^that 
each  of  the  various  forms  thus  created  had  on  interior  essence  or  principle,  which  was 
Its  vital  or  formative  power,  existing  prior  to  the  material  substances  with  which  they 
ire  clothed— that  these  invisible  essences,  or  phistic  principles,  are  the  divine  ideas  or 
archetypes,  according  to  which  the  material  forms  exist ;  and  that  the  work  recorded  in 
Gknesis  was  merely  a  formative  process,  a  growth,  an  evolution  like  that  of  a  plant 
from  a  seed,  and  occupying  immensely  extended  tracts  of  time.  Such  is  the  cosmology 
of  Professor  Lewiii — a  gentleman  who  looks  upon  Swedenborg  os  a  grand  heresiorch,  a 
subverter  of  Calvinistic  orthodoxy,  and  an  impugner  of  the  Westminster  Assembly's 
Catechism.    Yet,  stranjre  as  it  may  appear  to  Professor  L.,  in  this  same  ondacions 
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teacto  of  heresy,  this  peeado-philosophist,  he  will  find  the  grand  features  of  his  own 
ffystem,  so  fiir  as  they  are  tme,  dereloped  and  demonstrated  with  a  vigor  and  cleamen 
iriiich  will  be  sought  for  in  vain  in  Plato  or  any  of  his  votaries.  Nothing  would  ailbrd 
us  a  greater  pleasure  than  to  adduce  the  evidence  of  this  by  placing  it  in  juzti^KMitioo 
with  the  Prc^BSor's  own  theory ;  but  our  limits  imperatively  forbid ;  and  we  can  only 
say  in  oondoaion,  that,  if  our  frkmd  eould  be  penoaded  to  bertow  half  as  mch  attm- 
tion  upon  Swedenborg's  exposition  of  the  fint  three  duiplen  of  Qenesis  raa  we^  hive 
upon  his  *<  Six  days  of  Creation,"  he  would  pronounce  a  veiy  different  verdict  upoo  hii 
cosmogony  from  what  he  has  hitherto  done  upon  his  theology. 

2. — Miscellaneous  Essays  and  Beviews.  By  Albert  Babnbs.  In  Two  Vahnna* 
New  York :  Ivison  and  Phinney.    1855. 

In  these  two  beautifiil  volumes  is  brought  together,  as  in  a  fa»ciad%u,  the  prodoct 
of  Mr.  Barnes'  miscellaneous  labors,  spread  through  the  course  of  his  very  indnitito 
nunistry  of  thirty  years  or  more.  The  Essays  embrace  a  great  variety  of  snbjeeli^ 
all  treated  with  the  characteristic  good  sense  and  ML  elaboration  for  which  tte 
author  is  so  well  known.  We  cannot  say  that  Mr.  Barnes  has  added  mudi  to  the 
stock  of  new  ideas  in  the  world,  as  his  constitutional  prudence,  bordering  dose  upon 
timidity,  has  withheld  him  from  launching  out  into  the  expanse  of  original  thoo^ 
His  bark  is  one  that  hugs  the  shore.  But  whoever  can  relish  a  dear,  Ml,  and  exhanstive 
discussion  of  subjects  not  much  involved  in  complexities,  nor  requiring  any  great  meta- 
physical subtlety,  will  be  little  apt  to  be  disappointed  in  the  present  volumes.  We 
could  hardly  say  so  much  for  Ifr.  Barnes's  **  Notes  on  the  Scriptures,"  eBpeaaJDjm 
regard  to  the  knotty  points,  on  which  all  manner  of  opinions  arc  given,  with  sddon 
the  commitment  of  the  author  to  any  decision  of  his  own. 

3. — HiSTOBY  OF  THE  CouKoiL  OK  Trent.  Ffom  the  Frenck  of  L,  F,  Bukoxkib, 
Author  of  *^  The  Priest  and  ttie  Huguenot,''  ^c.  Edited  from  the  Second  London  Edi- 
tion, with  a  Summary  of  the  Acts  of  the  Cofmcil.  by  John  M'Cumtogk,  DJ). 
New  York  :  Harper  &  ferothers.    1855. 

This  work  receives  a  vast  accession  of  importance  from  the  fact  that  the  decrees  ef 
the  Council  of  Trent  constitute  the  only  body  of  doctrine  which  the  Catholic  Ghurdi 
acknowledges  as  authentic.  Whatever  may  be  quoted  from  sainted  frtthers  and  angdi- 
cal  doctors  of  that  Church,  whatever  may  be  cited  from  catechisms  and  formulas,  is  of 
no  avail  in  the  Romanist  controversy,  inasmuch  as  they  are  all  pat  in  the  same  categoiy 
of  unauthorized.  Not  so  the  decrees  of  the  Tridentiue  Council.  These  bear  the 
stamp  of  Papal  endorsement,  and  show  what  Catholicism  affirms  as  positivdy  its  own. 
The  present  work,  therefore,  is  one  of  great  interest,  as  developing  the  gpradual  finrms- 
tion  and  daboration  of  that  huge  system  of  falsities  which  has  brooded  for  ages,  Eke  s 
horrid  nightmare,  on  the  bosom  of  Christendom.  The  Council  of  Trent  sat  for  aerea- 
teen  years,  being  composed  of  ddegates  from  all  parts  of  the  Roman  world ;  and  if  ai^ 
one  would  see  the  process  laid  open  by  which  the  stupendous  fabric  of  the  hienid^ 
was  built  up,  let  him  read  this  history.  Let  him  note  the  manoeuvres,  plots,  aad 
counter-plots  of  holy  ecdesiaslics  convened  in  this  famous  condave,  and  he  will  find 
enough  to  sicken  him  for  ever  with  the  very  thought  of  councils.  We  fieel  greatly  in- 
debted to  Professor  M'Clintock  for  giving  us  this  work  in  an  English  dress.  Thongb 
not  calculated  to  supersede  the  larger  and  fuller  history  of  Father  Paul  Sarpi,  yet  it  is 
ample  for  the  purposes  of  the  ordinary  reader. 
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ORIGINAL  PAPERS. 

ARTICLE  I. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  CORRESPONDENCES ; 

A  SSRMON, 

DiUTEUP  a  THS  Niw  JnusALix  Ghubch,  Berlin,  Canada  West,  Oct.  21st,  1856, 

BT  DAMI£L  K.  WHITAKEB, 

IT  PBamrr  omcunira  maiirrBt  m  tiut  placi. 

•^Banetiiy  them  through  thy  troth:  thy  word  Is  truth."— Jomr  xrii,  17. 

Tes  Word  of  the  Lord  is  divine  truth.  It  derives  its  divinity  from 
the  fSoct  that  it  was  spoken  by  the  Lord  himself^  throngh  the  modiain 
of  Moses,  the  prophets,  and  the  evangelists.  It  is  a  record  of  tlio 
spoken  thoughls  or  Godj  and  the  thou^ts  of  Grod  are  divine  truths, 
and  infinite!^  holy.  Hence  the  Word  of  the  Lord  is  said  to  be  light, 
spirit  and  Uie,  because  the  Lord  himself  is  light,  spirit  and  life,  and 
because  whatever  proceeds  from  the  Lord,  must  partake  of  his  own 
nature,  i.  e.,must  be  divine. 

ThQ  Lord  is  not  only  divine  truth,  but  he  is  also  divine  good. 
Divine  good  is  the  Father,  divine  truth,  the  Son.  They  are  not  per- 
sons, but  principles  and  perfections.  In  man,  goodness  and  trutli  are 
often  disunited :  in  the  Lord  they  are  insenarable.  His  love  is  never 
capricious, — ^it  is  always  wise,  and  his  wisaom  is  always  instinct  with 
love.  *Wlierever  there  is  infinite  wisdom,  there  is,  at  the  same  time, 
infinite  love ;  and  this  union  of  love  and  wisdom  in  the  Lord  results 
fh»n  the  union  of  the  divine  will  and  the  divine  understanding,  from  the 
former  of  which  the  divine  love,  and  from  the  latter  of  which  the  divine 
wisdom  forever  proceeds,  like  the  rays  of  heat  and  light  issuing  from 
the  sun  of  the  material  heavens.  Man,  also,  by  the  divine  mercy,  like 
his  great  prototype,  the  Lord, — ^has  a  will  and  an  understanding  recep- 
tive of  heavenly  light  and  love;  and,  consequently,  the  written  Word, 
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which  containB  both  these  elements  of  life,  conjoiDs  man  to  the  Lord, 
opens  heaven  to  him,  fills  his  will  with  the  delights  of  love,  and  lus 
understanding  with  the  truths  of  wisdom,  and  thus  commonioateB  to 
him  spiritnallife.  This  result  follows  to  those  onlj  who  reeard  the 
Word  as  wholly  divine,  and  who  approach  and  peruse  it  with  fiuth 
and  reverence,  as  they  would  approacn  the  Lord  himsdf. 

We  are  instructed  by  the  wntmgs  of  the  New  Ohurch  that  there  is 
in  the  Word  a  spiritual  sense,  dimrent  from  the  sense  of  the  letter, 
and  that  it  is  this  spiritual  sense  which  gives  life  to  the  letter,  just  as 
the  soul  gives  life  to  the  body,  as  thought  gives  life  to  speech,  and  as 
affection  gives  life  to  action.  The  spiritual  sense  is  within  the  natural, 
and  the  natural  sense  serves  as  a  veil,  covering,  or  guard,  to  the  spirit- 
nal,  as  the  cherubim  served  as  a  ^uani  to  the  way  of  the  Tree  of  Lift. 
The  spiritual  sense  is  not  the  obvious  and  popular  meaning  of  the 
Word,  but  a  meaning  alto^ther  distinct  from  it,  and  which  results 
from  the  correspondence  that  exists  between  natural  and  spiritoal 
things, — between  thin^  interior  and  thin^  exterior ;  for  "  wnatefer 

})roceeds  from  the  Divine,  when  it  comes  into  outward  nature,  raani- 
ests  itself  in  such  outward  things  as  correspond  with  what  is  divine; 
which  outward  thin^  become  then  the  repositories  of  divine  thiiij^ 
otherwise  called  spiritual  and  celestial,  which  lie  concealed  within 
them."  The  spiritual  world,  accordingly,  is  the  world  of  canseSj  and 
the  natural  world  is  the  world  of  effects.  All  things  w^iich  exist  in 
the  spiritual  world  in  spiritual  substantial  forms,  exist  in  the  natmal 
worla  in  natural  substantial  forms,  and  the  latter  represent  the  former, 
as  the  effect  represents  the  cause  that  produces  it.  The  Word  of  GM, 
though  couched  in  natural  language,  is  a  spiritual  book,  relating  to 
spiritual  and  divine  things,  and  is  written  throughout  according  to 
the  law  of  correspondence.  It  is  so  written  as  to  bo  accommodated 
to  the  three  degrees  of  life  in  man,  and  to  the  different  states  of  allin- 
telligent  beings,  whether  they  are  angels  of  the  three  heavens,  or  men 
on  earth.  As  heaven  is,  such  is  the  Word  of  the  Lord.  In  its  ulti- 
mate sense,  it  is  natural ;  in  its  interior  sense,  it  is  spiritual ;  in  its  in- 
most sense,  it  is  celestial,  and,  in  all  its  senses,  it  is  divine. 

The  language  of  correspondences  is  a  very  ancient  one.  It  was  well 
understood  by  the  Most  Ancient  Church.  In  the  golden  age,  all  ex- 
ternal nature  was  the  si^eaking  mirror  of  the  Almighty,  ana  men  saw 
spiritual  truths  symbolized  in  outward  objects.  Nothing  existed^  on 
earth,  that  did  not  serve  to  remind  men  of  its  counterpart  in  the  spirit- 
ual world.  "  The  invisible  things  of  the  Creator  were  clearly  seen, 
being  understood  from  the  things  that  were  made."  In  that  ace, 
through  means  of  correspondences,  men  were  able  to  converse,  and  cBd 
converse,  with  angels.  On  viewing  any  objects  of  nature,  they 
thought  of  them,  not  only  naturally,  but  spiritually.  They  were 
brought  into  the  most  intimate  relations  with  tne  inhabitants  of  heaven 
through  the  medium  of  a  common  and  a  universal  language.  Enochs 
together  with  his  associates,  collected  correspondences  from  the  lips  of 
these  celestial  men,  and  transmitted  the  knowledgle  of  them  to  pofi- 
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terity.  Hence  the  science  of  correftpondencee  was  not  only  known  to 
many  kingdoms  of  Asia,  but  was  much  cultivated,  particnlarly  in  the 
land  of  Oanaan,  Egypt,  Assyria,  Ohaldea,  Syria,  Arabia,  Tyre,  Sidon 
and  Nineyeh,  and  thence  it  was  conveyed  into  Greece,  where  it  was 
eonverted  into  fable. 

The  worship  of  the  Jews  consisted  wholly  of  correspondences,  and 
was,  consequently,  representative  of  heavenly  things;  but  the  rites  of 
the  Jewish  Church  became  corrupted  by  idolatrous  and  magical  prac- 
tices, and  the  science  of  correspondences  was  gradually  lost,  and, 
among  the  Jewish  people,  entirely  obliterated.  They  had  not  the 
•lightest  knowledge  of  a  single  thing  represented  by  their  ritual. 
The^  had  become  natural,  external  men,  without  any  knowledge  of 

Sintual  and  heavenly  things,  or  of  their  representatives  in  the  world 
nature. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  mythologic  worship  of  the  heathen 
nations  had  its  origin  in  the  science  of  correspondences.  These  my- 
thologies rested  originally  on  the  great  underlying  fact,  that  every  object 
in  the  nature^  world  has  its  correspondent  in  the  spiriMKd  worlds 
yahieh^  when  uttimcUed  in  nature^  %t  represents.  The  knowledge  of 
tiiis  correspondence  came  down  to  theral)y  a  special  Revelation  now 
lost  to  the  worlds  of  which  we  have  a  specimen,  or  rather  a  remnant, 
in  the  first  eleven  chapters  of  Genesis.  When  the  science  was  pro- 
perty understood,  men  were  in  the  habit  of  making  images  represen- 
tative of  heavenly  things,  and  in  which,  because  they  were  representa- 
tive of  such  things,  they  took  the  greatest  delight.  At  first,  they  did 
not  worship  the  images,  but  they  kept  them  in  their  houses  merely  as 
aperpetual  reminder  of  those  heavenly  things  which  they  represented. 
H^nce,  in  Egypt  and  in  other  nations,  they  made  images  of  calves, 
oxen,  serpents,  children,  old  men  and  virgins ;  because  calves  and  oxen 
signified  the  powers  and  affections  of  the  natural  man ;  serpents  the 
prudence  and  the  cunning  of  the  sensual  man  ;  children,  innocence  and 
charity ;  old  men,  wisdom ;  virgins,  the  afiections  of  truth.  In  suc- 
ceeding ages,  when  the  science  of  correspondences  was  obliterated,  in 
consequence  of  their  being  wholly  immersed  in  sensuality,  men  began 
to  regard  as  holy,  and  to  worship  as  Gk)ds,  these  images  and  resem- 
blances set  up  by  their  forefathers,  because  they  found  them  in  and 
about  their  temples.  The  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  were  an  offshoot 
from  this  science  of  cori'cspondences. 

Such  is  snbstantially  the  account  of  the  rise  and  decline  of  the  scij 
ence  of  correspondences,  as  given  by  the  illuminated  herald  of  the 
H'ew  Church.  It  furnishes  a  very  satisfactory  solution  of  the  idol 
worship,  which  has  prevailed  so  extensively  in  the  world  in  different 
ages  and  nations.  Indeed  we  venture  to  amrm  that  it  is  impossible  to 
account  for  the  idol  worship  of  heathen  nations,  upon  any  other  hypo- 
thesis. Season,  common  sense,  belong  equally  to  the  barbarous  and  the 
civilized,  and  all  national  rites,  civil  or  religious,  must  have  some  plau- 
sible reason  or  apolo^  to  sustain  them ;  and  the  practice  of  adoring 
images  cannot  be  rationally  accounted  for  in  any  othei*  way,  than  by 
supposing  that  the  image^  originally^  was  the  r^esentative  of  some- 
thing Ao^,  (md  thatj  as  mankind  gradually  sank  into  vice  and  igno- 
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ranee,  this  worship  %oas  transferred frtmh  that  ijohieh  the  image  rqn^ 
sentea  to  the  image  iiMf.  The  corraption  of  the  beet  fhing^  in  thig 
instance,  as  is  always  the  case,  becsame  tiie  wont  thing  imaginable. 

The  science  of  correspondences  remained  among  many  oxientd 
nations  till  the  first  advent  of  the  Lord.    The  wise  men  of  the  Eaai^ 
who  visited  him  at  his  nativity,  and  who  brought  gifts  of  gold,  frank* 
incense  and  myrrh,  were  evidently  acquainted  with  it    These  ofier- 
ings  stand  for  the  constituents  ot  all  worship: — ^gold  reprosentiitt 
celestial  good, — ^frankincense,  spiritual  good, — ^mjnrh,  natural  goo$ 
and  the  star  in  the  East  which  preceded  the  wise  men  on  their  joniney, 
representing  the  knowledge  of  heavenly  things.    But,  among  the 
Jews,  at  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  there  was  no  knowledge  whatever  of 
this  heavenly  science,  although  the  whole  of  the  irreligious  worship, 
and  all  the  statutes  and  ordinances  of  the  Lord  delivered  to  them  by 
Moses,  were  simply  representative  and  symbolic,  i.  e.,  were  made  up 
wholly  of  correspondences.    The  reason  of  their  losing  sight  of  the 
thing  signified  by  the  symbol,  in  their  adoration  of  the  syxnbol  itself 
arose  from  their  national  proclivity  to  idolatry.    Hence,  they  did  not 
acknowledge  the  Lord  when  he  came,  although  their  Sacred  WritiiigB 
were  full  of  prophecies  respecting  him,  but  they  rejected  and  crucified 
him.    Had  be  been  a  temporal  prince,  they  would  have  crowned  him 
as  their  king,  but  they  had  not  the  slightest  respect  for  a  monarch 
whoso  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world, — whose  sovereignty  was  that 
of  truth, — truth  with  which  their  pharisaic  religion, — ^if  religion  it 
might  bo  called, — was  utterly  at  war.     O  unfortunate  peope,^'to 
whom  pertained  the  adoption,  the  glory  and  the  covenants,  the  giving 
of  the  Law,  the  service  of  Gkxi  and  Uie  promises ;  whose  are  the  &^erB, 
and  of  whom,  as  concerning  the  flesh,  Christ  came,  who  is  God  over 
all,  blessed  forever  1  Amen." 

JBut  we,  my  friends,  have  no  cause  of  exultation  in  respect  to  the 
Jews.  If  wc  pity  them,  let  us,  at  the  same  time,  pity  the  whole  hu- 
man family.  A  Jew  is  not  one  who  is  so  merely  outwardly.  Juda- 
ism is  itself  symbolical.  It  symbolizes  a  mental  state, — a  state  which 
belongs  to  all  men  by  nature.  It  represents  the  natural, — the  exte^ 
nal  man, — the  man,  such  as  man  is  everywhere,  in  all  nations,  before 
the  Spirit  of  God  has  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters,  and  begnn 
to  impart  to  him  spiritual  life.  Judaism  represents  external  worsnq) 
as  distinguished  from  internal, — ^the  worship  of  self— the  meanest  of 
all  objects  of  adoration, — instead  of  the  worship  of  Q<)d.  Let  us  make 
as  thorough  a  search  as  we  mav  among  all  christian  nations ;  it  ii 
greatly  to  be  feared  that  wo  shall  find  more  Judaism  among  Chris- 
tians—more  self-worship, — more  man-worship, — ^more  stubborn  unbe- 
lief,— and  these  constitute  the  very  essence  of  Judaism, — ^than  we  shall 
find  Christianity.  It  may,  nay  it  will  turn  out,  that  we  shall  find 
more  Christianity,  more  of  that  love  to  the  Lord  and  charity  to  the 
neighbor,  which  constitute  true  Christianity  among  some  Jews,  than  we 
shall  discover  in  some  whole  communities  of  professed  Christians. 
Yet  the  Jews  were  an  external  people,  much  inclined  to  idolatry,  and 
the  reason  is  therefore  apparent  why  Judaism,  in  the  spiritual  sense  of 
the  tenui  represents  external  worship,  and  the  idolat^  of  the  heaii, 
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if  not  of  the  lipe.  But  the  Lord,  in  his  divine  Providence,  is  now,  thanks 
to  hm  great  name,  making  all  things  new,  and  if  the  members  of  the 
ehnreh  of  Hie  old  Jerusalem — ^whidi  was  at  best  only  a  representative 
obnrch — ^perverted,  destroyed,  and  lost  this  heavenly  knowledge  of 
oarreBpondences,  which  might  have  raised  them  from  a  natural  to  a 
spiritual  state,  the  same  heavenly  knowledge  has,  by  the  divine  mercy 
of  the  Lord,  been  restored  to  the  members  of  the  Church  of  the  New 
JteruBalem,  who,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  make  a  better  use  of  it 

It  is  very  desirable  that  men  in  the  present  enlightened  a^e — ^it  is 
eqpedally  desirable  tiiat  all  New  Churchmen  shoula  have  a  tiQorough 
acqoaintance  with  the  science  of  correspondences.  It  is  desirable  on 
Aeir  own  account ; — ^it  is  desirable  on  account  of  their  children  who  are 
to  oome  after  them,  and  who,  we  have  every  reason  to  hope  and  believe, 
will  come  into  the  New  Church  in  larger  numbers  than  their  fathera 
have  done,  and  have,  thus  far,  been  able  to  do.  Our  hopes  of  a  full, 
piosperous,  thriving  Church,  of  a  vino  full  of  branches  and  full  of 
nrait,  is  founded  upon  the  rising  generation  in  all  nations.  We  hope, 
and  have  reason  to  hope  much  too,  from  those  who  have  attained  the 
flower  of  youth  and  the  prime  of  manhood,  without  having  bad  their 
minds  preoccupied  and  shackled  by  religious  dogmas,  and  who  are 
inflnenoed,  in  their  inquiries,  by  an  honest  love  of  truth,  such  a  love 
of  it  as  will  lead  them  to  pursue  it  till  they  find  it;  and  to  find  in  it, 
not  a  barren  faith,  which  is  worthless,  but  to  find  in  it  a  guide  to  con- 
duct,— ^a  guide  to  heaven, — a  guide  that  is  worth  evcryuiing  else, — 
more  to  be  desired  than  gold,  yea,  than  much  fine  gold.  We  may 
worship  the  truth  without  fear,  for  truth  is  the  Lord  himself,  and  when 
we  worship  truth,  we  worship  the  Lord. 

Let  none  start  back  in  dismay  or  disgust,  when  wo  call  this  heav- 
enly knowledge  a  science.  Let  none  feai*  that  we  wish  to  make  reli- 
E'on,  which  should  be  the  common  property  of  all,  a  very  profound  study. 
[)ve  to  the  Lord  and  love  to  the  neighbor  are  said,  and  justly  said,  to 
constitute  the  sum  and  substance  of  all  religion,  of  all  Christianity, 
and  this  love  is  a  very  plain  matter ;  a  mere  matter  of  sentiment* 
Tme,  but  knowledge  is  the  mother  of  love.  If  I  love  a  being,  it  is 
because  there  are  good  and  sufficient  reasons  why  I  should  love  him. 
My  love  of  him  springs  out  of  the  knowledge  I  havo  that  he  possesses 
qualities  that  deserve  my  love ;  and  these  Qualities  in  a  friend,  a  com- 
panion, a  benefactor,  are  what  attract  my  love.  Love  is  not  a  mere 
olind  passion,  but  rests  on  an  enlightened  conviction.  But  the  love  of 
^e  Lord,  what  is  it }  What  is  demanded  of  us,  as  men  and  christians. 
when  we  are  called  upon  to  love  the  Lord  with  all  the  heart  and  soul 
and  mind  and  strong, — when  we  are  told  that  this  is  life,  eternal 
life  ?  We  will  not  die  and  die  eternally,  if  we  can  help  it, — but  the 
Lord  is  an  infinite  being.  How  can  we  love  an  infinite  being?  How 
can  we  comprehend  the  infinite,  and,  without  comprehending,  how 
can  we  love  him?  What  rational  basis  is  there  for  such  a  lovet 
"  Oanst  thou,  by  searching,  fiud  out  God  ?  Canst  thou  find  out  the 
AlmightTf  to  perfection  ?"  No  1  surely.  No  celestial  angel  can  attain 
to  sadi  Knowledge.  To  find  out  Grod  to  perfection,  is  to  know  all 
things,  a  knowledge  which  belongs  to  the  Lord  alone.    But,  although 
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AV6  cannot  know  the  Lord  to  perfection,  i.  e.,  infinitely,  because  no  hn- 
man  nor  angelic  capacity  is  adequate  to  such  vast  knowledge,  yet  we 
can  know  something  of  him ;  we  can  know  him  finitely,  and  the  mcnre 
we  know  him,  the  more  wo  shall  love  him,  or  the  more  reason  we  shall 
have  for  loving  him,  and  for  loving  him  with  all  the  powers  of  the  heart 
and  the  imderstandin^. 

The  knowledge  of  the  Creator  can  he  best  acqui^red  ly  a  sivdy  of  hii 
Word  taken  in  connection  with  his  works^  wlUn  his  works  are  mads 
the  interpreter  of  his  Woi'd,    We  want  some  such  interpreter,  and 
this  interpretation  cannot  be  furnished  without  a  knowledge  of  the  re- 
lation which  natural  things  bear  to  spiritual,-— of  the  connection  which 
divine  thought  and  divine  affection  sustain  to  outward  nature  through- 
out the  entire  range  of  its  three  kingdoms,  including  man  himself, 
mentally  and  pliysically  considered.    A  knowledge  of  this  connection 
and  of  that  relation,  may  very  properly  be  termed  a  science, — the 
science  of  heavenly  and  divine  things,  and  such  is  the  science  of  cw- 
respondences.    It  makes  no  large  demands  on  the  intellect,  but  it  chal- 
lenges investigation ;  and  we  may  well  take  pains  to  acquire  some  dis- 
tinct and  certain  knowledge  of  God,  the  Creator,  Sovereign,  and 
Kedeemer  of  us  and  of  all  men,  as  well  as  of  the  laws  by  means  of 
which  he  governs  and  saves  the  world — ^the  very  kind  of  information 
which  this  science  unfolds.    It  is  a  collection  of  the  laws  of  the  Creator 
on  the  subject  of  religion.    It  leaves  nothing  to  speculation,  but,  like 
all  exact  sciences,  enables  us  to  obtain  certain  and  accurate  conclusionB 
in  respect  to  various  matters  of  the  highest  importance  to  our  well- 
being  and  happiness.     It  furnishes  a  key  by  which  to  unlock  all  the 
secrets  of  Revelation.     We  perceive,  by  its  instrumentality,  that  Grod 
is  a  being,  not  only  of  infinite  love  and  wisdom,  but  a  God  of  order, 
and  that  the  great  works  of  creation,  redemption  and  regeneration  are 
accomplished  by  the  adaptation  of  means  to  ends  apparent  to  the  unde^ 
standing,  and  no  longer  enveloped  in  the  mystery  which  inexplicable 
creeds  have  thrown  aroimd  tlicni.    It  is  the  uncertainty  attending  va- 
rious conflicting  expositions,  that  renders  a  clear  and  definite  interpre- 
tation of  the  W  ord,  predicated  on  unquestionable  principles,  extremely 
desirable — not  to  say  indispensable.    The  literal  interpretation  has 
hitherto  been  shaped  and  modified,  in  a  great  measure,  by  the  worldly 
passions  and  selhsh  ambition  of  speculative  minds.      It  has  been 
marked  by  little  wisdom,  littlo  liarmony,  and  has  rested  on  no  author- 
ity.    The  seamless  garment  of  the  Lord,  representing  the  Word,  has 
been  rent  into  a  thousand  fragments  by  the  perpetual  dissensions  of 
his  prote>?6cd  votaries.    The  Christian  world  is  at  length  tired  of  these 
perpetual  contests  among  the  foUowuis  t'f  the  Prince  of  peace,  and 
calls  loudly  for  some  dispensation  of  truth  that  is  at  once  more  intelli- 
gible and  more  charitable.    The  Old  Church,  that  is  to  say,  the  First 
Christian  Church,  has  been  consummated  by  the  doctrines  of  a  triperson- 
al  God  and  of  justification  by  faith  alone,  but  there  is  a  remnant  in  the 
land,  out  of  which  the  Lord,  in  his  divine  Providence,  is  constructing  a 
New  Church,  by  the  Revelation  of  the  internal  sense  of  the  Word. 
His  first  coming  was  in  the  flesh  and  in  the  letter,  but  his  second  coming 
ia  in  the  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  with  power. 
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Bat  why,  it  may  be  asked,  were  the  genuine  trnths  of  Divine  Beve- 
lation — ^why  was  the  internsJ  sense,  now  disclosed  to  us  by  a  revival 
of  the  science  of  correspondences,  withheld  from  the  members  of  the 
Rrst  Christian  Chnrch !  Why  do  we  find  no  announcement  of  so 
important  a  method  of  expounding  the  Word  of  God  cohtained  in 
the  Gospels  ?  Why  were  the  people  of  that  ^e  confined  to  a  bare 
revelation  of  a^pparerU  trtUh  (wnich  the  Word,  in  the  literal  sense,  for 
the  most  part,  is),  while  a  higher  revelation  of  real  and  genuine  larvik 
WB8  reserved  for  a  subsequent  period  ?  With  the  same  propriety,  or 
ri^er  with  the  same  disregard  to  propriety,  we  might  inquire  why 
the  8i>iritual  church,  in  the  Divine  Providence,  did  not  precede  the 
celestial — ^why  Christianity  was  not  promulgated  before  Juaaism — ^why 
the  apostles  were  not  the  predecessors  of  the  patriarchs,  instead  of 
being  their  successors — why  age,  with  its  wisdom  and  experience,  does 
not  commence  the  career  of  me,  instead  of  infancy  with  its  ignorance 
and  imbecility — ^why,  in  a  word,  all  things  are  as  tliey  are,  and  why 
they  are  not  different  from  what  they  are  ?  The  answer  is,  that  if 
men  were  to  govern  the  world  instead  of  God,  we  should  have  a  dif- 
ferent, but  certainly  not  a  better  government ;  that  Divine  Providence 
in  all  its  arrangements,  has  respect  to  the  laws  of  order  and  the  liber- 
ty of  man ;  that  all  revelations  of  truth  made  to  mankind,  from  time 
to  time,  have  been  necessarily  adapted  to  their  state  and  condition, 
Emd  their  fitness  to  receive  such  revelations.  When  their  moral  and 
mental  states  were  such  that  they  could  understand  and  employ  thia 
heavenly  lansui^e  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  given,  viz. :  to 
sonverse  with  the  inhabitants  of  heaven,  and  acquire  information 
concerning  the  Lord  and  the  things  of  heaven,  the  knowledge  of  it 
fvas  communicated ;  but  when  thev  receded  from  this  celestial  state, 
uid  sank  into  a  condition  of  moral  degeneracy  and  intellectual  dark- 
[1688,  and,  from  worshippers  of  the  Lord  became  self-idolaters,  the 
biowledge  was  taken  away  from  them,  but  the  correspondences  re- 
mained and  will  forever  remain;  because,  as  we  before  remarked, 
nrhen  divine  thoughts  and  affections  are  manifested  in  outward  na- 
ture, and  come  down  from  God  to  men,  living  in  the  natural  world, 
!liey  necessarily  put  on  an  external  form,  suited  to  such  a  world  and 
ita  inhabitants,  i.  e.,  they  assume  the  form  of  correspondences.  The 
;bought3  of  God,  which  are  divine  and  infinite  truths,  are,  therefore, 
Bfhen  uttered,  expressed  in  this  representative  language.  The  sign 
ind  representative  being  given,  we  have  only  to  understand  the  thing 
li^ified  or  represented,  in  order  to  read  and  understand  the  Word,  as 
t  is  read  and  understood  by  the  angels  of  heaven. 

The  reason  why  the  knowledge  oi  correspondences  was  not  commu- 
licated  to  the  first  Christians,  was  because  they  were  plain,  unlettered 
nen,  of  honest  purpose,  but  so  totally  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  the  ma- 
lerial  universe,  and  of  the  connection  that  subsists  between  the  natu- 
"al  and  the  spiritual  worlds,  that  the  knowled^,  if  communicated, 
vould  have  been  utterly  useless  to  them ;  nor  had  they  the  reouisite 
nfbrmation  to  explain  it  rationally  for  the  benefit  of  others.  Nearly 
dl  that  was  holy  and  celestial  in  Christianity — love  to  the  Lord  and 
charity  to  the  neighbor,  passed  away  with  the  apostolic  age.    13be 
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church  afterwards  had  a  name  to  live,  but  was  dead,  or  rapidly  ap- 
proached the  climax  of  its  last  af^onies.  Man-worship  and  the  doc- 
trine of  three  Gods,  which  occnpied  the  whole  attention  of  eodesias* 
tics  during  tlio  middle  ages,  ana  gave  rise  to  interminable  and  firo- 
cious  quamis,  destroyed  the  little  remnant  of  vit^ty  that  remaimd 
in  it.  Had  the  science  of  corresjpondences  been  commamcated  to  fhe 
Bomau  Catholic  Church,  it  would  have  profiftned  it  by  confounding 
things  eartlily  and  impure  with  such  as  are  of  heavenly  origin.  Men 
have  nothing  to  do  with  God  and  heaven,  whose  minds  are  wholly  oe- 
cnpied  in  promoting  their  own  aggrandizement,  secular  or  ecclesiaeli- 
cal.  That  the  glories  of  the  upper  and  the  lower  worid  should  be 
concealed  fro]u  the  unhallowed  gaze  of  such  anrogant  raetenders,  hy 
the  interposition  of  a  vail,  was  a  merciful  provision  of  JDivine  Provi- 
dence. If  tbcj  so  tortured  Uie  literal  sense  of  the  Word  as  to  give 
the  color  of  authority  to  the  most  noxious  errors,  for  which,  they  1»^ 
tied  with  all  the  zeal  of  champions,  what  would  these  bnUders  with 
brick  and  mortar  have  done  with  the  spiritual  sense }  What  but  pot 
lute  the  Holy  of  Holies  with  the  same  dust  and  mud  with  which  my 
rudely  and  irreverently  had  soiled  the  vestibule  I 

But  the  Eeibrmers — the  Protestants — those  bold  men  who  did  so 
much  for  liberty  and  the  right  of  private  judgment  in  matters  of  reli- 
gion— why  was  not  this  lost  science  that  came  down  from  heaven,  inb 
parted  to  them?  Were  they  not  intelligent  enough,  or  not  honest 
enough  to  receive  so  priceless  an  inheritance  of  tibe  skies  ?  InteUicent 
enough  doubtless,  for  they  were  learned  and  brave  men,  but  not  hon- 
est enough.  The  Protestants  were  among  the  very  first  chamj)iom 
of  reform  who  deserted  their  own  principles.  In  addition  to  this,  it 
may  he  difficult  to  say  whetlier  the  dragon  or  the  Babylon  of  the 
Apocalypse — whether  tjie  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  alone,  or 
the  as8umi)tion  of  divine  power  by  the  rope  of  Home,  has  been  most 
fruitful  of  mischief,  has  uouo  most  to  pervert  and  consummate  the 
First  Christian  Church.  We  are  at  least  fairly  entitled  to  infer  from 
their  checkered  history,  that  the  Reformers  were  quite  as  unsafe  de- 
positjiries  of  the  heavenly  doctrine  of  correspondences,  and  quite  as 
likely  to  profane  it  by  the  infusion  of  injurious  errors  as  the  Koman 
Catholics.  Their  fundamental  doctiine,  transmitted  down  to  our  own 
times,  was  and  is  as  diametrically  opposed  to  it  as  the  zenith  is  to  the 
nadir.  Between  such  confiicting  elements  tliere  can  be  no  harmony, 
nor  is  it  desirable  that  there  slioiikl  be.  They  ai-e  mutually  antago- 
nistic and  destructive. 

But  the  time  was  to  come  when  tlie  knowledge  of  correspondences 
should  bo  restored  to  mankind,  otherwise,  of  what  imix)rt  is  the 
express  language  of  prophecy  looking  to  some  such  disclosure! 
Wliat  moans  the  remarkable  language,  scattered  every  where  through- 
out the  Word  of  God,  and  employed  by  tlio  prophets  when  in  a  state 
of  spiritual  extasis — language  which  speaks  of  tne  second  coming  of 
the  Lord ;  the  passing  away  of  old  things ;  the  creation  of  all  things 
new  from  the  cai-tli  to  the  very  heavens ;  the  transformation  of  the 
desert  into  a  blooming  garden  ;  of  the  lion  into  a  docile  lamb  led  by 
a  little  child ;  of  the  biowledge  of  the  Lord  covering  the  earth,  as  the 
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mtten  cover  the  channel!  of  the  mat  deep ;  of  Jerosalem  clothing 
beredf  with  beantiful  garments,  gauiering  her  sons  from  b&lt  and  her 
ianghters  from  the  ends  of  the  earth ;  of  the  unsealing  of  the  Book 
lealed  with  seven  seals ;  of  the  destmction  of  Babylon  and  of  the 
jreat  Bed  Dragon ;  of  the  descent  of  a  city  from  heaven,  emblemati- 
sal,  as  its  name  indicates^  of  the  establishment  of  a  new  Ohnrch;  at 
bbe  marriage  of  the  Lord  to  that  Church,  and  other  predictions,  couch- 
ad  in  similar  lofty  language,  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned  ?  To  what 
do  tliese  sublime  prophecies  point — to  what  can  they  refer  but  some 
aew  manifestations  of  heavenly  truth,--of  trath  hitherto  obscured 
uid  covered  with  clouds, — to  some  new  exposition  of  the  sacred  text, 
that  great  treasure-house  of  truth — ^that  shall  relieve  it  of  the  apparent 
Qontnidictions  that  have  so  lon^  and  so  much  puzzled  commontators, 
smd.  shall  bring  out  all  its  life-giving  doctrines  into  the  light  of  open 
day,  freed  from  the  corruptions  which  earthly  passions  and  worldly 
wisdom  have  thrown  around  them  ?  To  what  allnde  but  some  great 
moral  and  religious  revolution,  which  shall  in  process  of  time  clmnge 
the  whole  face  of  society,  shall  purify  the  heart  of  the  world,  and  im- 
part a  new  and  a  vigorous  life  to  the  great  body  of  humanity  and  all 
ifcB  members  ?  Yes,  they  point  to  such  an  overthrow  of  old  and  wom- 
3nt  systems  now  crumbling  into  ruin — to  such  a  re-organization  of  the 
Blements  of  society  upon  an  entirely  new  basis — ^to  such  a  descent  of 
new  principles  from  the  throne  of  God,  or  such  an  infusion  of  new 
life  into  old  principles  that  are  dead  and  almost  obliterated  from  the 
records  of  the  human  memory — ^to  so  great,  so  startling  a  revolution 
in  the  creeds,  opinions  and  practices  of  mankind,  these  predictions 
point  with  a  significance  not  to  be  mistaken. 

It  is  our  good  fortune,  my  friends,  to  live  in  an  age  when  these  mo- 
nentous  disclosures  are  being  made.  There  are  many  among  us  who 
Eire  not  indifterent  to  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  who  are  thoroughly 
persuaded  that  this  is  the  time  of  the  second  coming  of  the  Lord — 
Qot  a  personal,  a  literal  coming,  for  the  era  of  such  a  coming,  of  his 
Srat  advent,  has  long  since  passed  away ;  but  a  more  illustrious  com- 
ing, in  which  he  shall  be  beheld,  not  by  the  eyes  of  a  single  genera- 
tion—of  a  generation  who  set  him  at  naught  and  crucified  him,  but 
by  the  spiritual  eyes  of  all  generations  that  shall  people  the  earth  to 
tho  end  of  time — generations  who  shall  love  and  adore  him  ;  a  com- 
ing, not  in  sadness  and  infirmity,  but  a  coming  by  a  new  revelation 
— a  revelation  of  the  internal  sense  of  the  Word  in  all  its  power  and 
majesty — of  that  Word  which,  while  the  seasons  revolve,  and  the  face 
jf  the  eartli  is  renewed  from  yeai*  to  year,  till  the  heavens  and  the 
earth,  like  a  mighty  scroll,  shall  pass  away — shall  itself  remain,  im- 
pervious to  decay,  immutable,  eternal,  because  it  is  founded  on  a 
rock — the  Eock  of  Ages — the  Lord  God  Almighty,  who  was  and  who 
is,  and  who  is  to  come. 

Yes,  my  friends,  we  live  in  an  eventful  age — an  age  characterized 
by  its  intelligence  and  courage,  and  full  of  expectation.  Many  are 
Qot  aware  of  the  great  revolution  which,  in  the  Providence  of  the 
Lord,  is  silently  but  surely,  by  night  and  by  day,  and  from  year  to 
pear,  taking  place  in  the  religious  condition  of  the  world  around 


them.  MMnj  have  hoped  for  it  and  prayed  fo?  it  bnt  are  not  prepared  to 
realize  the  great  fact,  that  it  actually  exists,  and  toat  they  are  in  the  midst 
of  it  To  such,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  repeat  the  saying  of  the  Lord  him- 
self, apposite  to  all  such  cases :  ^'  The  kingdom  of  God  cometh  not  with 
observation;  neither  shall  they  say,  lo I  here  or  lol  there;  for  the 
kingdom  of  God  is  within  you."  Others,  who  are  attached  to  their  old 
dogmas,  and  who  worship  them  with  a  blind  veneration,  are  unwilling 
to  believe  that  anv  new  light,  undiscovered  by  themselves,  is  yet  to 
burst  forth  out  of  the  Word  of  God.  They  are  perfectly  assured  that 
all  thin^  in  the  theological  world  are  to  remain  exactly  aa  they  were 
at  the  time  of  the  creation,  or  rather,  as  they  have  been  since  the  sit- 
ting of  the  Council  of  Nice,  which  to  them  is  the  beginnine  of  the 
citation.  The  members  of  the  New  Jerusalem  Churcu  think  other- 
wise. They  turn  their  eyes  to  the  East  with  eager  expectations  and 
palpitating  hearts.  And  what  do  they  see  f  To  them  the  mom  ap- 
proaches. Rays  of  rosy  light  begin  to  checker  the  East.  The  sun— 
the  glorious  sun  of  righteousness — is  about  to  arise,  nay,  it  has  already 
arisen  with  healing  in  its  wings.  Its  circuit  is  from  one  end  of  heaven 
even  unto  the  other,  and  nothing  is  bidden  from  the  fervors  of  its  divine 
love.  Markitsprogress,  as  it  ascends  in  its  fiery  car  to  the  zenith  I  See 
how  it  chases  away  the  errors  which,  like  thick  clouds,  have  so  long 
enveloped  the  nations  1  Its  light  is  reflected  by  the  trees  of  the  Para- 
dise of  God,  in  the  midst  of  which  is  the  Tree  of  Life,  frhich  bears 
its  fruit  every  month,  and  whose  leaves  are  for  the  healing  of  the  na- 
tions. Such  a  day — a  day  so  bright  and  joyful  and  full  of  hope,  has 
never  dawned  on  the  world  before.  Let  us  improve  it,  my  iriends, 
that  we  may  be  children  of  the  day.  It  is  the  bridal  day  of  tHe  King 
of  kings — ^the  great  day  of  the  Lord.  Let  the  Church  put  on  her 
beautiftil  garments,  for  all  things  are  now  ready. 


ARTICLE    II. 


»'  WOMAN  AND  HER  SPHERE  » 
Prof.  Bush, 

Dear  Sir  : — In  the  September  number  of  the  Repository  is  an  a^ 
tide  with  the  above  title,  in  which  "  B.  G.  F."  attempts  a  reply  to 
"  Puella."  After  some  preliminary  remarks,  "  B.  G.  F."  says,  "  these 
reformers,  or  would-be  reformers,  assume  that  the  functions  perform- 
ed by  man,  are  more  important  than  those  performed  by  woman," 
*  *  *  and  that  "  the  object  of  tlie  present  agitation  is  to  enable 
woman  to  regain  lier  lost  rights,  which  means  that  she  is  to  be  a  co- 
worker with  man  in  those  duties  and  labors  now  performed  by  him ; 
she  is,  for  instance,  to  vote  at  elections,  be  a  legislator,  command  ar- 
mies, in  fine,  to  be  a  inan.  so  far  aa  it  is  in  her  power  to  uneex  her- 
adfP 
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It  18  the  last  sentence  fhat  is  eepecially  noticeable.  I  will  not  say 
hat  "  B.  G.  P."  wilfully  misrepresents,  because  I  do  not  know  what 
ipportnnities  he  has  had  for  knowledsfe,  although  ignorance  is  some- 
imes  sin  ;  bnt  it  is  evident  he  has  not  derived  his  views  from  any  of 
^  these  reformers,"  but  acquired  them  second-hand  from  those  who 
lave  misrepresented  the  object  of  the  reform  known  to  the  world  as 
'  Woman's  flights."  Being  myself  one  of  those  "  lecturing  women" 
'eferred  to  by  "  B.  G.  F.,"  my  authority  cannot  be  questioned.  It  is 
lot  the  aim  of  that  movement  "  to  unsex"  woman,  nor  to  make  her 
^  ft  man."  We  do  not  claim  identity,  but  demand  freedom.  We  do  not 
Mk  the  position  of  men  as  men,  but  the  same  freedom  he  has  for  the 
inrestrained  exercise  of  God-given  rights ;  and  that  "  B.  6.  F."  may 
tee  that  these  are  the  sentiments  of  "  these  reformers"  as  a  body,  I 
vill  ^ote  one  or  two  resolutions  adopted  as  portions  of  the  platform 
it  diflerent  conventions  in  the  country : 

^*  Retolved^  That  the /undomfiUa/  prinoiple  of  the  Woman's  Rights  moYement  is 
hat  every  human  beingi  without  distinction  of  sex,  has  an  inviolable  right  to  the 
oil  development  and  free  exercise  of  all  energies ;  and  that  in  every  sphere  of  life, 
ffivate  and  publiCi  Functions  should  always  oe  commensurate  with  Powers." 

In  other  words,  this  resolution  means,  that  capacity  is  the  only 
x)Qndary  of  sphere,  and  that  no  person  is  capable  of  deciding  the  sphere 
)f  another,  because  unable  to  say  what  tliat  other  is  capable  of  doing 
re  becoming.  • 

"  Resolved^  That  this  movement  for  the  rights  of  woman  makes  no  attempt  to  de- 
side  whether  woman  is  better  or  worse  than  man,  neither  aflirms  nor  denies  tiie 
equality  of  her  intellect  with  that  of  man — makes  no  pretence  of  protecting  woman 
^oes  not  seek  to  oblige  woman  any  more  than  men  is  now  obbged,  to  vote,  take 
)ffice,  labor  in  the  professions,  mingle  in  public  life,  or  manage  her  own  property." 

"  Resolved,  That  equally  involved  as  they  are  in  the  Natural  Relations  which  lie 
it  the  hase  of  aU  society,  the  sexes  are  equally  entitled  to  all  the  rights  necessary 
x>  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  those  relations." 

Identity  is  an  absolute  impossibility.  No  two  men*- have  identical 
powers  ;  no  two  races  are  alike ;  but  the  fact  that  they  are  not  identi- 
3al  is  no  proof  they  are  not  equal — no  reason  why  they  should  not 
[X)sse8s  the  same  freedom  for  developing  their  peculiar  powers. 

What  insane  folly  would  it  be  to  allow  the  mechanic  every  freedom 
for  the  development  of  his  genius,  and  at  the  same  time  restrain  the 
farmer  in  the  exercise  of  his  talent.  What  lack  of  wisdom,  to  en- 
sourage  the  statesman  by  wholesome  laws  and  inciting  rewards,  and 
restrict  the  scholar  by  arbitrary  enactments  and  unjust  limitations. 
Who  can  decide  if  water  or  air  is  the  most  necessary,  or  tell  all  the 
uses  they  were  designed  to.  perform ;  or,  to  employ  the  more  familiar 
3xample  referred  to  by  "  B.  G.  F.,"  who  shall  say  which  is  the  most 
Dsefnl,  the  wide  and  strong  part  of  the  sheers,  or  the  sharp  and 
narrow  ? 

Hiey  are  not  identical,  but  they  are  equal.  ^NTeither  part  can  work 
without  the  other.  But  supposing,  after  the  manner  of  old  fables, 
that  by  a  law  of  the  land,  or  the  customs  of  society,  which  like  many 
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other  cnstoms,  arose  ^^  in  the  dim  mists  of  the  past,''  the  sharp  and 
narrow  side  had  been  reduced  to  half  its  original  dimensions,  thus 
cramping,  not  only  its  own  use,  but  preventing  the  foU  action  of  the 
wide  and  strong  side, — then,  suppose  this  dwarfed  part  to  petition 
Japiter  for  a  restoration  to  its  natural  position  that  it  might  be  enabled 
to  nil  its  original  use  or  destiny,  and  the.wide  and  strong  side  shonld 
oppose  this  restoration  on  the  ground  of  the  desire  of  the  dwarfed 
side  ^'  to  be  a  co-worker"  with  it,  or  become  the  wide  side.  We  can 
imagine  the  king  of  gods  to  reply,  "  Thou  fool,  knowest  thoa  not  tbat 
thine  own  use  is  stinted  by  the  dwarfine  of  thy  companion  ?  Thou 
canst  not  work  alone ;  the  injury  done  tny  comrade  reacts  on  thysdf^ 
and  neither  of  you  fill  the  sphere  of  your  usefulness  because  you  do 
not  work  together." 

It  is  useless  to  refer  the  historical  reader  to  the  avocations  once  piuv 
sued  by  woman,  but  now  closed  to  her.  It  is  well  known  that  not 
only  in  the  middle  ages  of  the  Christian  era,  she  practiced  medicine 
and  surgery,  but  as  far  back  as  Shiphrah  and  Puah,  the  "  midwives 
who  feared  God,"  we  see  no  reason  why  it  should  be  deemed  "  un- 
wise to  educate  her  for  the  medical  profession,"  or  hear  of  her  re- 
quiring "  masculine  aid."  Even  in  quite  modern  times  wo  know  that 
many  of  the  most  valuable  discoveries  in  medicine  and  surgery  were 
made  by  women.  Inoculation  was  discovered  by  the  women  of  Tur- 
key, and  introduced  into  England  by  a  lady. 

Tlie  first  manikin  fever  used  was  invented  by  a  woman,  who  lectured 
with  it.  Another  female  physician  was  the  discoverer  of  the  true  cause 
of  a  certain  class  of  hemorrhages,  and  wrote  a  book  on  the  subject; 
which  produced  an  entire  change  in  its  management ;  and  distinguish- 
ed physicians  were  for  many  years  indebtecl  to  the  observations  of 
women  for  the  theories  they  deduced,  not  only  in  regard  "  to  diseases 
peculiar  to  lier  own  sex,"  but  those  common  to  both. 

That  woman  is  fitted  to  "  be  a  legislator"  is  shown  by  positive  Di- 
vine sanction,  as  well  as  prescriptive  testimony.  When  a  person  pos- 
sesses certain  qualities,  such  possession  implies  a  Divine  warrant  fur 
their  exercise.  If  woman  is  capable  of  understanding  politics,  be- 
coming a  just  legislator,  or  successful  commander,  it  is  a  presumption 
that  she  has  the  right. 

But  to  refer  to  direct  example :  If  ''  B.  G.  F."  will  turn  to  Judges 
and  read  from  the  4th  verse  of  the  4th  chapter  to  the  end  of  tlie  5th 
chai)ter,  he  will  see  tliat  Deborah,  a  pruphetess,  once  judged  Israel. 
In  chap.  V.  ver.  13,  she  says,  '*The  Lord  made  me  have  dominion  over 
the  mighty."  The  judges  who  ruled  Israel  were  of  three  kinds.  In 
addition  to  the  ordinary  civil  and  religious  judges,  God,  on  necessary 
occasions  raised  extraordinary  judges,  who  possessed  sovereign  power. 
These  judges  declared  peace  and  war,  and  possessing  absolute  authori- 
ty, liad  power  to  reverse  the  decision  of  the  other  judges.  Othniel 
was  one  of  these  judges,  and  Gideon  was  another ;  Deborah  was  also 
one  ;  she  ruled  Israel  for  forty  years,  and  was  supreme  botli  in  civil 
and  religious  affairs.  ^^  The  children  of  Israel  went  up  to  her  for 
judgment."  That  she  possessed  supreme  civil  power  is  shown  by  her 
appointing  a  general  to  command  her  armies ;  she  also  went  up  to 
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battle  with  this  general,  for  he  feared  to  go  nnlesB  accompanied  by 
her.  His  cowarmce  deprived  him  of  honor,  for  the  ^'  Lord  sold  Bise- 
ra  into  tiie  hand  of  a  woman."  After  the  victory  Deborali  raised  her 
song,  which,  althoi^h  it  may  not  be  a  "  Paradise  Lost,"  has  been 
termed  "  nneqnalled  for  poetry,  sabUmity,  and  historic  interest,  ex- 
cept by  the  canticle  of  Moses."  Scriptaral  commentators  have  re- 
morkea  that  Deborah  alone,  of  all  the  rulers  of  Israel,  escaped  nnre- 
proved  b^  the  prophets  and  sacred  historians. 

The  Ihad  and  Odyssey  are  assigned  by  some  critics  to  Phantasia,  a 
woman  of  Memphis,  who  wrote  a  poem  on  the  Trojan  war,  and  anoth- 
er xm  the  retnm  of  Ulysses,  from  which  Homer  was  said  to  have  co- 
pied the  greater  part  of  his  poem  on  his  visit  to  the  latter  place.  Bnt 
?rfthont  attempting  to  settle  that  vexed  question,  I  will  briefly  refer  to 
recent  criticism  on  epics.  The  critics  of  the  present  time  deem  the 
age  of  sublime  poetry  past,  that  being  the  crudest  manifestation  of 
intellect  and  passion,  and  peculiar  to  the  earliest  and  most  undevelop- 
ed efforts  of  the  human  mind,  all  primitive  language  possessing  a 
peculiar  rhythm. 

'*B.  G.  F."  thinks  "woman  docs  not  possess  much  inventive  genius, 
SB  that  belongs  to  a  vigorous  exercise  of  the  understanding."  She  has 
been  an  inventor  in  many  things,  as  well  as  a  su^gestor  in  many 
others,  for  which  she  has  received  no  credit.  It  has  been  deemed 
'*  miwomanly,"  and  an  attempt  "  to  unsex  herself,"  when  she  has 
dared  to  exhibit  such  proclivities.  The  Cotton-6in,  for  instance,  one 
of  the  greatest  inventions  of  modem  times,  and  without  which  the 
South  would  be  unable  to  sustain  herself,  originated  with  a  woman. 
WTiitney  is  known  to  the  world  as  the  inventor,  but  Mrs.  Greene, 
widow  of  General  Greene  of  Revolutionary  memory,  originated  the 
idea,  and  it  was  her  influence  that  flrst  induced  him  to  attempt  the 
sonstmction  of  a  machine.*  The  deep  sea  telescope  was  invented  by 
I  woman ;  and  the  ancients  gave  her  credit  for  the  loom,  distafT,  and 
aeedle.  Many  improvements  in  articles  that  come  under  her  notice 
[lave  been  suggested  by  her,  and  when  she  is  not  deemed  ^^  out  of  her 
jphere"  by  a  Knowledge  of  mechanics,  we  mtyr  reasonably  hope  for  a 
^ncession  and  appreciation  of  her  talents  in  this  direction. 

•*  B.  G.  F."  thinks  woman  should  be  educated  tliat  her  affections 
nay  be  enlightened,  and  thus  enable  her  to  co-operate  with,  and 
strengthen  the  wisdom  of  man.  Why  not  as  justly  require  man  to  be 
educated,  that  his  wisdom  may  be  warmed  and  thus  enable  him  to  co- 
)^Tate  with,  and  strengthen  the  affections  of  woman  ?  But  away 
^th  all  such  selfish  motives.  Lot  each  and  all  be  educated  to  the 
Tallest  extent  capable  for  either,  because,  1st,  They  owe  this  duty  to 
iieir  Creator ;  2d,  Tliey  owe  it  to  themselves ;  3d,  They  owe  it  to 
;hc  world,  that  they  may  act  and  react  on  each  other,  and  thus  on  the 
^hole,  and  so  be  enabled  to  perform  their  highest  use.  An  injustice 
lone  one  man,  or  set  of  men,  aftects  the  whde.  The  injury  does  not 
;top  where  first  inflicted,  but  pervades  the  whole  body,  social,  politic, 
)r  human.    Chop  off  the  little  finger,  and  every  nerve  thrills  down  to 
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the  ends  of  the  toes ;  perhaps  mortification  and  death  eosne.  Wrong 
a  child,  and  yon  injure  yourself  and  the  world.  Woman  should  not 
be  hampered  by  laws  .or  customs  (those  ^'unwritten  laws")  from 
doing  wnat  she  is  capable  of  doing ;  or,  in  other  words,  from  nnding 
her  own  sphere,  not  only  as  a  sex,  but  each  woman  as  an  individual ; 
for  God  demands  of  all,  not  only  for  their  own  benefit,  but  as  an  obli- 
gation due  him,  the  highest  cultivation  of  the  faculties  given  by  him, 
and  those  who  restrain  any  from  performing  the  duties  and  labors 
they  are  capable  of  performing,  are  equally  guilty  with  those  vbo 
wilfully  neglect  the  tMCs  in  their  power.  TDie  education  of  every  body 
^'  should  be  most  thorough  and  critical  in  those  branches  best  calcola- 
ted  to  develop"  their  "  peculiar  genius."  I  cannot  say  how  the  doc- 
trines of  the  New  Church  are  in  this  particular,  but  I  will  say  tUt 
every  reform  in  the  church — every  now  dispensation — has  recognized 
the  rights  of  man  more  fully  than  the  preceding  one.  In  tms  the 
Christian  dispensation  exceeded  the  Jewish,  and  the  miUennium  prom- 
ised a  still  fuller  recognition. 

To  show  that  female  philosophers  have  existed,  I  need  but  mentiui 
Hypatia,  who  held  a  professorship  in  the  Platonic  school  at  Alexan- 
dria, and  who  numbered  among  her  pupils  the  wisest  men  of  Europe, 
Asia  and  Africa ;  one  of  whom  was  the  celebrated  Sjmeeiua,  bishop  of 
Ftolemais ;  a  woman  who  taught  from  the  chair  where  the  most  cele- 
brated philosophers  of  the  most  learned  city  in  the  Boman  Empire  had 
taught — who  was  consulted  by  magistrates — who  comixjsed  profound 
works  of  her  own,  as  well  as  advised  in  regard  to  the  publication  of  those 
of  celebrated  men — who  directed  the  construction  of  delicate  mathema^ 
ical  instruments,  and  who  was  reverenced,  nay,  almost  adored,  by 
those  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  have  boon  instructed  bj  her.  The 
celebrated  Cornelia  gavo  public  lectures  on  philosophy  in  Rome,  aad 
Cicero  said  of  her,  ''  Cornelia,  had  she  not  been  a  woman,  would  have 
deserved  the  first  place  among  philosophers."  Plutarch  says  of  Ful- 
via,  the  first  wife  of  Marc  Antony,  that  ''  she  was  capable  of  ordering 
a  magistrate,  or  ruling  tlie  general  of  an  army."  But  examples  mul- 
tiply till  I  can  hardly  select,  and  without  particularizing  Philla  who 
was  consulted  by  her  father,  "  one  of  the  ablest  politicians  of  lis 
time,  on  aflairs  of  the  greatest  moment,"  or  Diatema,  who  tauglit 
Socrates,  as  he  himself  asserted,  the  doctrine  of  correspondences;  or 
Aspasia,  who  was  his  instructress  in  wisdom  ;  or  Semiramis,  who  ''  led 
an  army  of  30U,000  foot  soldiers,  5,000  horse,  besides  camels  and 
armed  chariots,  and  who  every  whyre  left  monuments  of  her  great- 
ness ;"  or  Cassendra,  who  possessed  all  the  philosophy  of  her  own  and 
the  preceding  ages  ;  or  Agnesi,  who  publicly  proposed  and  defended 
nearly  two  hundred  philosophical  theses,  before  the  tjiost  Warned  and 
distinguished  persons  of  her  time,  and  this  at  the  age  of  nineteen;  or 
Iratta,  Novello,  Corano,  Veratti,  or  Catharine  of  llussia,  who  framed 
a  code  of  laws  from  which  our  own  maritime  laws  are  copied  ;  or 
Mad.  De  Stael,  or  Mrs.  Somerville,  and  many  other  learned  and  tal- 
ented women  of  om*  own  day,  I  think  I  have  shown  tliat  '^  the  power 
of  ratiocination"  is  jwssessed  by  woman,  and  camiot  be  denied  by 
"  B.  Gr.  F.,"  when  she  has  taught,  not  children,  but  men  and  philofio- 
phera. 
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At  this  point,  I  deny  that  "  the  females  who  perambulate  the  coon- 
try,"  as  "  j8.  G.  F."  expreaseB  it,  "  contract  frettul  spitefalness  toward 
man-kind."  Man  as  man  is  not  more  to  be  blamed  than  woman. 
Men,  in  general,  are  not  willingly  imjust  toward  their  wives,  mothers, 
and  dangnters.  This  wrong,  like  negro-slavery  and  many  other  sins, 
has  arisen  from  the  ^orance  and  cmdeness  of  mankind,  and  if  re- 
q]iired,  I  might  show  the  original  necessity  of  it  as  mnch  as  of  poly- 
gamy. 

In  regard  to  the  separate  interests  "  B.  G.  F."  fears  between  hus- 
band and  wife,  they  now  exist.  Kent  says,  '^  The  legal  effects  of  mar- 
riiige  are  generally  dedncible  from  that  principle  of  the  common  law 
bj  which  the  husband  and  wife  are  considered  one,  and  hsr  legal  ex- 
istence and  authority  in  a  degree  U^st  or  suspended  during  the  continb- 
ance  of  the  matrimonftl  union."  Blackstone  says,  "  The  very  hdng^ 
or  legal  existence  of  woman  is  suspended  during  marriage."  The 
language  of  the  explanation  nullifies  itself.  To  be  one  with  another, 
is  to  have  the  same  authority,  the  same  rights,  and  spiritually  the 
same  mind. 

Swedenborg,  in  one  of  his  Memorable  Relations,  says  he  once  saw 
a  chariot  descending  from  heaven  in  which  appeared  to  be  one  angel, 
but  as  it  neared  him  he  perceived  two,  a  husband  and  a  wife.  When 
the  husband  spoke  the  words  appeared  to  proceed  and  flow  from  the 
trife,  and  when  the  wife  spoke  the  words  appeared  to  proceed  and 
flow  from  the  husband.  In  Conjugial  Zave^  he  speaks  of  the  wis- 
dom of  women  which  exceeded  the  wisdom  of  men,  out  which  for  ul- 
terior good  was  concealed  from  the  men.  He  also  says,  I  think  in  the 
Arcana  Cdestia^  Eve  was  insti-ucted  in  all  scientific  truths. 

I  do  not  know  as  I  fully  understand  the  meaninff  of  "  B.  G.  F." 
when  he  says,  "  the  male  principle  is  the  first  in  order  of  existence, 
and  the  female  principle  had  its  origin  therefrom."  He  surely  cannot 
refer  to  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation,  which  was  regarded  by 
Swedenborg  as  an  allegory.  If  he  designs  to  apply  that  literally,  I 
should  be  obliged  to  refer  him  to  the  account  of  each  day's  work ; 
first,  earth,  then  herb,  then  cattle,  then  man,  finally  woman  as  crown- 
ing, or  superior  to  the  whole.  But  he  surely  does  not  intend  to  be  un- 
derstood as  upholding  the  letter.  Love  and  Wisdom,  Good  and  Truth, 
are  co-existent.  We,arc  formed  in  God's  likeness.  Our  Saviour  says, 
"  From  the  beginning  of  creation,  Gk)d  made  them  male  and  female." 
Jesus  is  every  where  presented  to  us  as  one  who  loved  us.  Gtod  so 
loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son  for  it.  Love  was 
the  movin|?  principle,  the  primary  cause,  which  found  means  of  action 
through  Wisdoni.  The  Son  existed  with  the  Father  before  the  foun- 
dations of  the  world  were  laid.  In  the  day  God  made  man,  male 
and  female  created  ho  them,  and  blessed  them  and  called  their  name 
Adam. 

I  have  endeavored  to  be  as  concise  as  possible,  omitting  much  I 
would  like  to  say,  and  as  I  am  not  replying  to  *'  Puelia,"  1  will  not 
Notice  the  rcmarlcs  in  regard  to  the  reception  of  the  church  by  single 
women,  fartlier  than  saying,  I  would  like  to  see  the  question  discusMd 
at  length. 

M.E.J.G. 
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ARTICLE  III. 

Tor  flM  New  Caionh  Bepoittory. 

THE  DARK  SPOTS  OF  THE  SUN. 

Deas  Sir, — ^I  notice  a  criticism  of  a  position  taken  by  me,  (in  the 
series  of  articles  now  publishing  in  the  Jf.  J.  Mesienger^  respecting 
the  Sokr  spots,  b^  a  correspondent  of  the  Bepositonr,  in  treating 
of  the  "  Constitution  of  the  Snn,"  in  your  number  for  November. 
Had  I  been  fiiithfiill^  represented  in  that  review,  I  should  not  have 
troubled  you  with  this  communication,  but  should  have  been  content 
to  leave  it  to  its  own  merits,  or  demerits,  as  th^case  might  be ;  but  as 
it  appears  to  me  that  an  erroneous  view  has  been  presented  of  my 
position,  I  beg  the  favor  of  your  columns  to  enable  me  to  recti^  it 
Your  correspondent,  Mr.  Beswick,  in  quoting  from  one  of  my  articles 
a  comment  on  the  theory  of  those  learned  men  who  assume  that  the 
dark  spots  of  the  sun  are  seen  by  "  taking  away  the  light,"  in  which 
I  ask,  ^^j9oe«^Aej/&7m^^^can^(?&9(?ure^A6t(7ic£/ — or^thefnighUf 
the  UgJUj  is  it  not  the  more  clearly  seen  V^ — asks,  "  Can  you  see  the 
wick  more  plainly  through  the  thick  flame,  than  through  the  thin  I 
Can  you  see  it  more  plainly  im,  the  flame  than  out  of  it?"  and  conti- 
nues, ^'  No  man  who  nas  used  a  blow  pipe,  or  seen  iron  melt  in  a  blast 
furnace,  or  white  heat  applied  to  anything,  would  say,  ^  the  brighter 
the  light  and  the  more  clearly  the  object  is  seen.'  For  the  more  in- 
tense the  fire,  the  whiter  the  heat  and  light  become,  and  with  it  dis- 
appears all  angularities,  inequalities  of  surface,  and  shades  of  color, 
and  the  superficial  peculiarities  disappear  in  a  white  glow.  Let  him 
take  a  blow  pipe  to  a  candle,  and  if  used  dexterously,  ho  will  soon 
find  that  the  wick  will  disappear — ho  will  see  in  its  stead  a  white  glow 
of  light  only,"  &c. 

Now  all  this  conveys  the  idea  that  I  had  stated  that  the  dark  spots 
of  the  sun  were  seen  as  such  in  tl\e  solar  jlatne^  which  is  not  the  case; 
on  tlie  contrary,  I  first  stated  that  all  flaming  bodies  were  hot  only  at 
their  circumferences,  which  I  illustrated  by  the  experiment  of  passing 
a  fine  wire  through  a  flame,  when  it  becomes  red  not  only  in  the  two 
places  where  it  intersects  the  circumference ;  as  also  by  placing  a  piece  of 
sulphur  in  the  midst  of  the  flame  of  burning  alcohol  in  a  watch  glass  :-- 
and  the  only  reason  why  the  wick  of  a  candle  is  charred  is,  because  it  is 
sufiiciently  near  to  the  circumference  to  effect  this,  but  not  near  enough 
to  make  it  red  hot.  But  the  greater  and  purer  the  flame  is  around  as^ 
obfecty  the  mare  clearly  it  is  seen;  thus  that  instead  of  the  flaming 
light  of  the  pure  fire  of  the  Sun,  which  is  araiind  the  amorphous  and 
congloberating  masses  thousands  of  miles  mithin  its  orbj  obscuring 
them  !  they  must  only  reveal  them  in  greater  brilliancy  and  distinct- 
ness : — but  that  in  their  circular  and  spiral  motions  from  the  centre  of 
the  sun  to  its  periphery,  as  they  graduallv  approach  that  intensive 
flame,  they  become  lost  to  vision  in  its  all-pervading  heat ;  my  lan- 
guage is,  '^  the  constant  tendency  of  the  vis  motrix  would  bo  centrifh- 
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eJ  ;  Btill,  within  a  circamference,  whose  diameter  is  nearly  a  million 
r  miles  it  must  require  a  long  period  for  such  an  expanding  circular 
r  spiral  motion  to  reach  the  confines  of  this  oceanic  vortex  of  fire ; 
at  as  it  did  so,  its  speed  would  be  accelerated — its  watery  elements 
onld  become  vaporized,  encircling  its  nucleus  like  a  cloud.  It  would 
d  liable  to  eruption, — its  air  chambers  burstiuff  from  the  increasing 
eat| — ^till  gradually  it  would  fully  enter  into  this  racing  fiame,  ana 
iduced  to  a  like  iniermty  of  /leatj  would  he  lost  \io  »ight]  in  the  over^ 
^Aehnififffiery  torrent^'^  &c.  Is  not  this  precisely  the  scientific  result 
Uc^  your  correspondent  states  would  ensue,  which  yet  ho  urges  as  an 
bjection  to  my  argument !  Indeed  this  is  the  whole  of  his  objection, 
ad  yet  it  is  but  a  cof^firmation  of  my  own  position  J  ^^  It  is  true,'' 
e  aays^  "  it  is  neither  scientific,  philosophical,  nor  Swedcuborgiau ;" 
at  he  has  not  attempted  to  show  a  single  statement  that  is  not  ^'  scien- 
ce," nor  a  single  principle  that  is  not  ^^  philosophical."  As  for  being 
Swedenborgian,"  it  docs  not  assume  to  be,  any  more  than  Copernican, 
rewtonian,  &c.  It  is,  however,  believed  to  be  in  accordance  with  all 
le  principles  and  laws  of  truth  and  order  which  a  JS^ew  Church  phil- 
Bophy  reveids,  and  to  bo  sustained  by  all  the  un  perverted  facts  of  a 
rue  science ;  and  if  even  so  eminent  a  man,  and  distinguished  a  scho- 
ir  as  Mr.  B.,  can  present  no  more  pertinent  objections  than  his  present 
riticism  affords,  they  may  well  be  considered  as  beyond  refutation,  if 
LOt  conclusively  established.  In  the  mean  time,  any  criticism  or  re- 
iew  that  may  be  directed  against  the  principles,  philosophy  andillua- 
rations  submitted  by  me,  wfll  be  thankfully  received  by  the  author  of 

COSMOOXNIJI. 


ARTICLE    IV. 


HAVE  mNISTERS  ANY  AUTHORITY  AS  ECCLESIASTICAL 
GOVERNORS? 

The  wisest  angels  of  the  celestial  provinces  receive  instructions 
.mmediately  from  the  Lord ;  and  from  a  knowledge  of  this  fact,  all 
ieference  is  paid  to  their  teachings.    Tlie  rulers  and  ministers  of  the 

Siritual  provinces  have  been  admitted  to  heaven,  and  appointed  to 
Jce,  on  account  of  possessing  neighborly  love  and  angelic  wisdom ; 
3>r  which  reason  they  may  be  deferentially  heeded  without  the  least 
Tear  of  their  teachings  leading  any  one  into  error.  Civil  and  ecclc- 
dastical  governors  in  heaven,  by  seeking  first  the  kingdom  of  God 
md  His  righteousness,  have  honor,  dignity,  and  respect  added  unto 
;hem.  The  purity  of  their  deportment,  and  their  endearing  affection 
br  those  over  whom  they  are  appointed,  excite  in  others  all  such 
Ungs  unasked. 

Now,  we  have  heard  in  our  societies  much  talk  about  the  authority 
>f  ministers  ^^  ex  ofiicio.'^  Some  dissensions  exist  among  the  brethren 
in  regard  to  the  duties,  honors,  dignities,  and  powers  of  the  priest- 
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hood ;  and  occasionally  speeches  have  come  to  our  ears,  sonnding  is 
if  tinctured  with  priestcraft.  Let  every  Newchuichman  read  the 
following  extract  trom  the  Arcana,  No.  6047,  and  ponder  well  its 
meaning. 

**  Fint  the  doctrimls  of  the  dinrdi  are  to  be  learned,  and  next  it  is  to  be  exEnuoed 
from  the  Word  whether  they  be  true ;  for  thcv  are  not  true,  bcMaraae  the  heads  of  tbs 
dinrch  have  said  so,  and  their  adherents  oonnrmed  it ;  for  thus  the  doctrinals  of  ill 
chmrches  and  rellgiona  might  be  called  true,  merely  according  to  conntiy  and  birth: 
thns  not  onlv  the  doctrines  of  the  Papists,  and  also  of  the  Quakers,  but  abo  those  of 
the  Jews,  and  even  of  the  MahometaDs*  because  their  leaders  have  said  ao^  and  their 
adherents  confirmed  it" 

From  this  brief,  yet  most  comprehensive  and  forcible  argament,  every 
rational  man  may  draw  the  inference  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
'^ex  officio^'  authority  in  the  ministry  on  earth.  Some  ministers  and 
laymen  point  out  certain  passages  in  the  church  writings  where  eccie* 
siastical  governors  are  spoken  of,  and  from  thence  draw  infereoces, 
which  Swedenborg  never  meant  to  inculcate.  We  do  see  most  desr- 
Iv  that  the  democratic  form  of  government,  in  which  the  people  choose 
their  own  officers,  and  make  them  the  organs  of  their  will,  is  the  one 
most  conducive  to  individual  fi-eedom,  both  in  the  state  and  ia  the 
church.  Under  this  form,  governors  put  into  execution  only  sud 
laws  as  the  people  have  unitedly  consented  to.  Freedom  of  opinion, 
freedom  of  speech,  and  freedom  of  the  press,  are  the  safeguards  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty.  Each  individual  must  judge  tor  hiinseUI 
unbiassed  by  the  'Mpse  dixit"  of  any  man.  Each  society  must  adopt 
such  a  course  of  proceeding  as  it  considers  tlie  best,  suited  to  the  pro- 
motion of  its  spiritual  interests,  unbiassed  by  the  authority  of  conven- 
tions; and  the  whole  church  must  remember  that  to  teach  or  to  gov- 
ern from  any  other  authority  than  the  "  Word  of  God,"  is  Jesuitical 
and  infernal. 

a.H. 

Oaltimor«. 


ARTICLE   V. 

EXTRACTS 

FROM  BWEDENBORO'S  SPmrTUAL  DIABT. 

(Continued  from  page  528  J 

That  the  Knowledges  of  Truths  with  Man  are  a  kind  of  Vesseli. 

1935.  It  may  be  sufficiently  known  that  wc  have  only  the  moat 
general  knowledges  of  things,  although  they  seem  to  us  [exceedingh'. 
subtle;  for  every  single  notion,  whatever  it  be,  contains  an  infiuityof 
particulars,  as  every  truth,  be  it  what  it  may,  may  be  augmented  to 
infinity.  Thus  the  knowledges  of  truths  with  men  may  be  cslled 
merely  vessels  or  recipients,  and  that  too  of  a  rude,  yea,  of  the  rudest 
kind,  into  which  are  poured  from  the  Lord  those  things  which  the; 
were  designed  to  contain ;  for  without  the  most  general  truths  as  ves* 
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eels  nothing  of  [higher]  trnth  can  *be  insinuated.  These  things  wwe 
said  in  the  presence  of  angels,  and  [by  them]  confirmed. — ^1748, 
May  11. 

That  some  Persons  aire  more  easily  led  hy  the  Lord  [than  others.] 

1936.  Although  all  can  be  led  by  the  Lord  whithersoever  he  pleases, 
yet  some  more  easily  than  others.  The  reason  is,  that  the  Lord  leaves 
to  every  one  the  liberty  of  thinking  according  to  his  inclination^  which 
liberty  He  does  not  break.  Those,  therefore,  who  are  in  faith,  who  be- 
lieve that  the  Lord  governs  everything,  and  who  do  not  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  acted  npon  by  cupidities  and  falsities,  are  easily  led.  This 
also  is  said  in  the  presence  of  spirits. — 1748,  May  14. 

1937.  There  was  a  debate  on  this  subject  among  the  spirits,  some 
of  whose  reasonings  and  responses  I  heard  and  received,  though  many 
I  did  not  hear.  They  were,  in  my  judgment,  so  subtle  that  men  would 
wonder  how  a  controversy  could  be  carried  on  by  such  exquisitely 
iramed  arguments.  But  1  observed  that  the  minds  of  some,  after  the 
discussion,  were  so  obscured  that  they  knew  not  what  was  true,  as  often 
happens  in  regard  to  truths  which  are  long  disputed  about — they  be- 
come obscure,  so  that  the  disputants  at  length  stumble  in  [thq  light  of] 
the  very  truth  itself.  With  some  of  these  I  was  present.  As  fSar  as 
relates  to  the  effecting  of  the  thing  through  the  agency  of  omnipotence 
and  miracles,  it  were  as  easy  to  the  Lord  to  lead  one  as  another ;  but 
when  it  pleases  the  Lord  to  lead  one  according  to  order,  then  it  is 
easier  for  him  to  lead  one  who  is  in  order  than  one  who  is  not,  fbr 
such  an  one  is  first  to  be  brought  back  into  the  [right]  way,  or  into 
order,  which  is  necessarily  a  work  of  time,  that  the  spirit  may  not  be 
broken,  whereto  I  might  add  many  confirming  consiaerations,  which, 
if  they  were  adduced,  would  come  into  discussion,  and  thus  into  ob- 
Bcuritv  and  ambiguity.  This  the  Lord  has  seen  fit  to  teach  me  by  an 
abundant  person^  experience. 

Concerning  the  Spirits  who  are  with  Men. 

1938.  (The  spirits  who  were  with  me  were  oftentimes  moved  to 
wonder  and  astonishment  that  they  were  in  such  a  way  with  men  in 

S^eral,  and  in  a  still  more  peculiar  way  with  me — almost,  in  fact,  as  if 
ey  had  been  [living  men]  in  the  world  and  in  the  body.  Some  of 
them  experienced  thjs  wonder  to-day,  for  thev  cannot  realize  but  that 
they  are  the  men  with  whom  they  are,  so  little  are  they  conscious  of  a 
difference,  for  they  come  forthwith  into  the  possession  of  everything 
that  belongs  to  him,  that  is,  everything  of  his  memory,  when,  notwith- 
standing, the  man  is  [apparently]  left  to  himself,  as  he  is  himself  a 
spirit,  and  thus  in  the  society  of  spirits,  as  it  was  often  given  to  me  to 
stow  them.— 1748,  Ma^  12. 

1939.  Souls  arc  spirits  ;  for,  when  a  man  dies,  he  becomes  a  spirit. 
Thus  he  can  also  oe  present  to  man,  which  was  evinced  to  me  by 
much  experience ;  for  there  were  with  me  many  of  those  known  to  me 
in  the  lite  of  the  body,  and  that,  too,  for  a  very  considerable  peripd, 
even  fbr  days,  weeks,  and  months,  which  they  in  like  manner  con- 
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fesaed,  suppoaing  that  they  thus  retumed  into  the  body  or  into  the 
world.  Without  reflection  granted  them  that  they  were  spirits,  and 
were  separated  [from  men  in  the  flesh],  and  that,  npon  their  removal, 
others  had  SQCceeded  in  their  place,  tliej  would  not  be  able  to  know 
that  they  were  spirits.  Very  many  who  had  departed  life  but  a  little 
while  before  were  with  me,  which  I  could  discover  as  much  from  their 
stupor  as  from  other  indications. — 1748,  May  12.) 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  NEW  CHURCH  IN  SANTA  CRUZ,  W.  I. 
{Extracted from  a  Letter  recently  received,) 

RespectiDg  onr  Soci^  ih  Santa  Cru2  uothiDg  has  jct  been  done  to  rid  ns  of  the 
rtstricxions  placed  by  the  government  on  our  performance  of  the  church  ordinances. 
It  is  trae  a  memorial  has  been  got  up,  and  forwarded  to  the  Minister  of  Finance  is 
Copenhagen  (with  whom  the  matter  lies),  praying  that  our  church  may  be  acknow- 
ledged, and  thus  permitted  to  resume  those  rights  which  we  formerly  exercised  in  com- 
mon with  the  other  religious  bodies  in  the  island.  It  was  signed  by  abont  one  hundred 
and  thirty  persons,  most  of  whom  belong  to  the  other  denominations.  Some  of  oar 
pieople  are  sanguine  (particularly  our  fhend  Mr.  P.  Hansen) ;  but  ftff  my  part,  I  do 
not  expect  any  good  from  that  source,  until  coming  events  compel.  For,  although 
lSbe  Governor  told  those  who  handed  in  the  memorial  that  he  would,  himself,  recom- 
mend it,  and  had  no  doubt  the  object  asked  for  would  be  granted,  yet,  in  two  or  tbee 
days  after,  he  sent  to  the  prominent  members  a  demand  that  they  should  hand  him  b 
replies  to  the  following  queries : — 

1st.  *^  A  list  of  the  members  of  the  New  Church  in  the  island  of  Santa  Croz,  stating 
their  birthplace,  age,  and  the  name  of  the  church  into  which  they  had  been  Jirst  bap- 
tized-—their  means  of  livelihood  as  to  trades,  professions,  &c, 

2d.  "*  In  what  manner  is  the  government  of  the  church,  in  relation  to  its  own  con- 
cerns and  the  public,  to  be  regulated  ? 

3d.  "  Can  it  be  presumed,  and  thus  be  made  a  condition  of  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
congregation,  that  a  Minister  will  be  employed  ;  regarding  whose  employment,  however, 
the  government  approval  will  necessarily  have  to  be  obtained  ? 

4^  ^  What  qualifications  such  a  minister  shall  be  in  possession  of,  and  how  are  these 
to  be  proved  ? 

bth.  **  Whether  the  minister  and  congregation  will  be  made  subordinate  to  any  higher 
Ecclesiastical  or  Episcopal  authority,  and  in  such  case — which  ? 

6^.  "  If  it  is  in  contemplation  by  the  congregation  to  procure  a  Church  or  House  of 
Worship  of  its  own ;  and  what  prospects  there  arc  for  the  accomplishment  of  this 
purpose  ?  .  (Signed)        "  Schleoel,"  (Governor.) 

"  Reimer,"  (Secretary.) 

"  St.  Croix,  20th  Aug.  1855." 

Dr.  Ruan,  in  the  society's  behalf,  replied  in  a  masterly  style  to  the  foregoing  derma- 
tic and  arbitrary  six  points  ;  and  I  regret  that  I  have  not  a  copy  of  his  reply,  but  will 
endeavor  to  give  the  substance  of  it. 

1st.  Instead  of  giving  "  a  list  of  memberfl,"  trades,  &c.,  &c.,  he  stated  that,  like  the 
members  of  other  churches,  they  were  of  various  trades  and  professions,  and  had  been 
originally  baptized  into  either  the  English,  Catholic,  or  Lutheran  Churches ;  that  some 
were  born  on  the  island,  some  in  Denmark,  and  some  in  the  other  West  India  Islands. 

2d.  That  the  gorernment  of  the  church,  as  to  its  own  affairs,  would  be  regulated  bj 
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the  dedaion  of  the  malority  of  members;  nod  tm  to  the  mMiCj  by  that  pirest  role  of  lifb 
laid  down  by  onr  Lord— *«  to  do  niito  others  as  we  wonid  be  dooe  onto." 

3d.  That  it  was  not  probable  that  a  minister  could  be  eoMtantly  employed  nntfl  their 
numbers  increased. 

4th.  That  the  proof  of  a  minister's  qualifications,  like  as  in  other  churches,  would  be 
decided  by  his  certificate  of  ordination. 

5th.  That  the  minister  and  congregation  were  not  subordinate  to  higher  eodesiaaticBl 
authority. 

6th.  That  there  was  bat  little  prospect,  at  present,  of  building  a  church  ;  but  that»iiB- 
like  other  denominations,  we  did  not  consider  a  house  a  churm,  but  that  the  piople  qf 
Gad  was  in  reality  the  Churdi ;  and  whether  ihesr  met  in  a  dwelling^ouse,  a  shed,  or 
in  the  open  air,  or  woods,  they  were  equally  the  dnurch. 

Our  friends  in  Santa  Gniz  were  very  desirous  of  receiving  the  Lord's  Supper  before 
I  left  them ;  and  I  went  myself  to  the  gOTcrnor  to  ask  if  there  would  be  any  obJectioD 
to  my  officiating  in  that  sacrament,  showing  him,  at  the  same  time,  my  oertifleate  of 
ordination,  duly  certified  by  the  Danish  consul  in  New  York,  without  which  they 
would  not  have  recognized  it ;  but  he  peremptorily  refused,  saying  he  could  not  posnblj 
allow  it,  unless  our  church  were  first  "  aeknoiDledged*'  by  the  Danish  government.  I 
told  him  it  could  not  pos^sibly  do  any  injury  to  the  other  churches ;  but  in  vain.  I 
send  you  the  foregoing  relative  to  our  society,  that  you  may,  if  you  think  proper,  insert 
it  ID  your  Beposxtory,  or  such  part  as  you  please. 

Tour  brother  in  the  Lord's  church, 

E.  Bbtav. 


PROSPECTS  IN  DENMABK. 

In  connection  wiUi  the  above,  wo  give  the  following  interesting  item  of  intelUgence  com* 
nnniceted  in  a  letter  fi'om  another  N.  C.  friend  in  Santa  Cruz : — 

I  must  not  omit  to  inform  jou  that  there  is  a  reform,  if  not  a  total  abolishing,  goiqg 
<m  in  Denmark,  of  the  established  Lutheran  Church. 

A  Dr.  Kierkegaard.  M.  A.,  a  learned  and  a  wealthy  man,  has  in  his  writings  publiely 
denounced  the  Danish  lAitheran  clergy  for  having  for  centuries  preached  iUse  doctrines ; 
and  recommends  their  being  discharged,  in  order  that  they  may  not  continue  to  mis> 
guide  their  flock  ;  and  says,  that  the  clergy,  in  fhture,  ought  not  to  be  appointed  and 
salaried  by  Government,  but  by  their  congregations,  for  at  present,  he  savs,  they  are 
preaching  merely  for  the  Hake  of  a  living,  and  for  the  sake  of  wearing  a  silk  and  velvet 
gown. 

The  foundation  of  his  argument  is  that  of  the  New  Church,  and  the  New  Testament 
is  his  stronghold.  I  have,  in  consequence,  written  two  long  letters  to  him,  and  ur^ 
the  adoption  of  the  New  Church  doctrines  in  Denmark,  and  made  him  acquainted  with 
its  heavenly  teachincr ;  and  also  informed  him  that  he  would  find  all  the  theologioU 
works  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg  in  the  Royal  Library  in  Copenhagen,  in  Latin,  Eng- 
lish, French,  and  Gkrman,  and  urged  him  to  translate  some  of  the  orginal  Latin  into 
Danish,  telling  him,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  is  men  of  his  standing  and  saperior  qnali- 
ties  that  have  undertaken  this  important  and  holy  labor  in  England  and  elsewnere. 
I  sincerely  wbh  that  you,  my  dear  Professor,  and  other  leading  members  of  the  New 
Church  in  the  United  States,  could  be  persuaded  to  enter  into  a  correspondence  with 
the  said  Dr.  Philosophiie,  S.  Kierkegaard.  M.  A.,  in  Copenhagen,  in  order  to  asrist  and 

^ide  him  in  his  noble  undertakings,  particularly  with  importont  eliicidalions  i 

ing  the  Lord's  New  Church.    What  do  you  think  of  this  idea  of  mine  ? 


"  SWEDENBORG  AND  THE  MODERN  MEDIUMS." 
It  win  be  recollected  that  our  correspondent  **S.  G.**  reiterated,  in  onr  October  nambtr, 
the  intimation,  that  a  certain  Mrs.  Kenison  of  devekmd,  Ohio,  a  Spiiitoal  Hadiam,  bad  anda 
■ome  oonmranieationa  from  the  other  world,  by  which  a  krge  sanH'-faQ^OOO,  we  beUayj 
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hftd  beiawTad  tatlM  •iftata  of  the  lata  Hoo.  R.  BantooL  As  we  hsd  heard  noUuDf  aa  Ika 
■nlyaci  subfleqnent  to  Mr.  Bntdbnm^s  azpoaure  of  the  whole  aa  a  miierable  deiuaoB  or  t 
daKbeimte  imposture,  we  were  anxiooa  to  know  upon  what  ground  *^S.  C."  had  so  oonfidcntlj 
re-affirmed  the  i«tatemeut.  In  respomio  to  our  call  upon  Mr.  6.,  in  reference  to  the  matter, 
we  have  recently  received  the  following,  which  we  trust  will  be  dcdsive  in  the  pronises.  If 
our  correspondent  still  perusts  in  urging  the  present  case  as  a  parallel  to  the  rerelatioiu  of 
8weden1)org,  we  must  demand  that  Mr.  B.'s  solemn  declaration  of  the  utter  falsitj  of  tbe 
aWm  sfanll  be  met  and  reftiCed.  Failing  in  this  he  is  bound  in  all  good  oonsdenee  to  admit 
Aat  he  has  been  imposed  upon.  Ho  has  no  right,  as  an  honest  man,  to  hold  forth  to  the  woiU 
Ub  continued  credence  in  a  publicly  detected  fraud,  imposture,  or  lie, — whichever  it  may  dor 
properly  be  termed.  So  long  as  he  cannot  deny  the  truth  of  such  an  exposure,  and  BtiU  pro- 
iMwdly  adheres  to  his  original  position,  how  fiu*  does  he  fidi  short  of  making  himself  a  paity 
to  the  Imposition  ? 

We  have  in  our  hands  the  published  report  of  Mr.  Bradbum*s  investigation  of  the  aflUr, 
which  we  stand  ready  to  produce  whenever  called  for,  and  to  the  truth  of  which  we  now  ex- 
pUdtlj  challenge  a  denial 

WiLLIAMSBURGH,  Oot.  10,  1855. 

Pftor.  Bush, 

Dear  Sir  : — I  perceive  in  one  of  the  numbers  of  the  "Review^'  which  yoa  plaeod 
in  my  hands  this  morning,  another  reference  to  the  Rantoul  affair.  Yoa  were  pe^ 
feotly  right  in  setting  that  afiair  down  as  *'  a  hambug :"  and  yonr  correfipondeBt, 
**S.  C.,"in  persisting,  on  such  evidence,  to  place  the  ^*  communications'*  of  Airs. 
KeniHon  in  the  same  category  with  those  of  Swedenborf;,  famishes  snperflaous  proof 
of  the  fatuousness,  or  the  knavery,  of  some  of  our  modem  Spiritoaliats.  The  eo- 
elosed  8lipfh>m  the  Cleveland  Herald  contains  the  npshot  of  my  investigation  of  the 
alleged  fact  in  question.  I  have  since  had  a  personal  interview  with  one  of  the 
Commissioners,  Col.  Kimball,  and  received  from  him  additional  evidence,  though, 
of  course,  no  further  testimony  was  needed,  of  the  utter  groundlessness  of  the  lo- 
called  fact  in  question,  and  that  nothing  but  the  ascription  of  palpable  crazine&sto 
the  **  Medium.'^  could  save  her  from  the  just  imputation  of  gross  impostare. 

Truly  yours, 

Geo.  Bradbubk. 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 


1 — A  Manual  or  the  History 'o^-  rifiLosopHY.  TTanff^^tntl  from  the  German  (f 
Tennemmu  by  the  Rev.  Arthur  Johnson,  M.  A.  Revhed^  enlargetL  nnd  continued  fif 
J.  R.  MoRELL.     London :  Henry  G.  Bohn :  New  York  :  Bangs  &  Co.     1855. 

We  have  in  this  exceedingly  valuable  work  one  of  the  choice  issues  of  Mr.  Bohn's 
Mries  of  which  we  have  several  times  spoken  in  terms  of  high  commendation.  The 
eoUection  consists  of  reprints  or  new  translations  of  the  most  sterling  works  in  all 
departments,  and  such  as  there  will  be  no  risk  in  buying.  They  ore  all  got  up 
in  uniform  and  very  beautiful  style,  varied  only  by  giving  to  each  department  a 
peculiar  color  in  the  binding.  They  are  also,  with  few  exceptions,  uniform  in  price 
($1).  The  present  volume  gives,  in  moderate oompasp,  the  best  historical  survey  of  tha 
progress  of  Philosophy  to  be  found  in  the  language.  But  it  is  not  for  this  reason 
only  that  we  commend  the  work  to  our  readers.    It  has  peculiar  claims  upon  i 
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Ibr  the  liberal  and  noble  testiinony  which  it  gives  to  Swedenborg  m  enticed  to  a 
high  rank  among  the  great  men  of  the  past  ages.  As  this  testimony  will  probably 
be  new  to  most  of  those  whose  eyes  will  ]«  ^kely  to  fall  on  oar  pages,  we  f^re  it 
herewith  entire : — 

''  SW£J>£NB0BG. 

"  Aboat  this  time  there  appeared  a  man,  whose  merits  were  overlooked  by  the 
eontemporary  and  succeeding  generations,  bat  who  has  assumed  a  loftier  staton 
and  mightier  proportions  as  years  have  rolled  on,  and  distance  has  enabled  as  more 
justly  to  estimate  his  altitude.  Emanuel  Swedenborg  occupies  a  prominent  position 
among  the  master-minds  of  humanity.  Sprung  from  an  eminent  Swedish  family, 
he  was  bom  at  Stockholm  in  1688,  and  passed  a  considerable  part  of  his  life  tran* 
qailly  in  Tendon,  where  he  closed  a  long  and  happy  career  in  1772.  In  his  earlier 
yeard  he  devoted  himself  with  ardor  to  the  phymcal  sciences,  and  explored  them 
with  n  keen  spirit  of  research,  anticipating  many  subsequent  inquiries.  A  tendency 
to  spirituality  may  be  traced  even  in  his  curlier  scientific  works,  thoufrh  it  was  re- 
served for  his  later  yonrs  to  develop  his  gift  of  Scership.  On  attaining  his  fifW- 
seventh  year  (A.  D.  1745),  ho  threw  aside  material  researches,  and  dived  into  the 
mysteries  of  the  npiritual  world,  which  he  has  reported  with  a  clearness,  dignity, 
and  consistency  that  have  seldom  if  ever  been  emulated.  It  is  not  our  province  or 
purpose  to  decide  the  question  of  his  Seership,  but  we  may  be  permitted  to  remark 
that  to  all  impartial  and  reflecting  minds  his  historical  appearance  presents  a  pro- 
blem that  still  awaits  solution.  The  smile  of  incredulity  begins  to  die  upon  the 
lips  of  the  conscientitius  sceptic,  and  the  opprobrious  terms  ^  dreamer^  and  ^  madman^ 
are  j^ielding  to  the  more  courteous  epithet  of  Mjstic.  In  vain  will  you  ransack  the 
archives  of  his  family  or  personal  history  fur  a  trace  of  insanity.  Equally  fruitless 
will  be  vour  endeavor  to  trace  any  symptoms  of  incoherence  or  raving  in  his  meth- 
odical pages,  if  ho  must  needs  be  mad,  there  is  a  rare  method  in  his  madness;  and 
if  the  world  insists  on  his  being  a  visionary,  it  must  admit  that  his  visions  are  some* 
thing  anomalous  in  their  systematic  and  mathematical  form.  But  wo  have  yet  to 
Learn  that  visionaries  and  dreamers  can  write  a  cuol  business-like  style,  and  pen  dry 
and  well-digested  folios ;  nor  in  it  a  common  thing  to  find  amadman  deficient  in  sal- 
lies of  imagination,  and  remarkable  for  strong  common  sense.  Such  is  the  problem 
and  anomaly  presented  by  tliis  remarkable  man,  whoso  gift  of  seership  is  attested 
by  such  characters  as  Kaut  and  the  sister  of  the  great  Frederic.  The  solution  we 
eave  to  the  skill  of  the  gentle  reader,  as  it  does  not  fall  within  our  province. 

*•  lilS    I'HILOSOPIIY. 

''  Swcdenborg'8  Philosophy,  as  developed  in  his  scientific  as  well  as  theological 
vrorks,  may  be  characterized  as  a  very  decided  system  of  Empirical  Realism,  distin- 
guished for  an  almost  diaphanio  introvision  into  the  human  heart,  for  consummate 
simplicity,  and  consistency.  He  regards  the  science  of  Correspondence  as  the  Key 
)f  KDOwlcdge,  a  Divine  Philosophy  unlocking  the  treasures  of  the  Spiritual  as  well 
IS  Natural  worlds,  and  (tending  Thought  at  a  bound  from  the  Zoophyte  to  the  Sera- 
phim. The  material  world  is  the  uliimate  and  pedestal  of  the  universo,  filled  with 
various  creations,  corresponding  to  others  in  the  higher-ascending  Spheres  of  the 
Jni verse.  Thus  Nature  is  in  truth  a  Revelation  and  a  Divine  Book,  whose  letters, 
.he  Groves,  llillti,  and  Rivers,  the  Firmament  and  the  Lamps  of  Heaven,  are  hiero- 
glyphic representatives  of  corresponding  spiritual  Realities. 

"  The  doctrine  of  Degrees  forms  a  pendant  to  the  science  of  Correspondence  in 
Swedenborg's  Philosophy.  Degrees^  which  he  classes  in  two  series,  L  u..  Continuous 
md  Discrete,  carry  the  mind  by  the  Patriarch's  Ladder,  from  Karth  to  Heaven ; 
md,  scaling  the  Empyrean,  conduct  us  from  0  to  the  Throne  of  God.  The  Contifi'^ 
tous  JJegi'ces  are  ovident  and  familiar  to  all,  whereof  an  obvious  example  ispresent> 
k1  in  the  ascending  scries  of  organic  vitality,  from  the  plant  to  Man.  Discrete 
Degrees  constitute  a  series  of  u  difierent  description.  They  are  the  same  things 
nirrored  or  re-echoed  on  different  platforms  through  the  medium  of  Correspondent 
«8.  Thus  God  is  the  Sun  of  tho  Spiritual  World,  whose  Heat  and  light  are  Lore 
nd  Wisdom. 
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"  Tha  PByoholoeioal  AnalyriB  of  Swedenborg  is  remarkable  for  its  agreement  with 
the  conscience  and  experience  of  all  who  reflect  on  what  transpires  in  the  chamben 
of  their  uwn  heart.  His  remarks,  indeed,  are  alarmingly  searching,  and  seem  to 
proceed  from  ono  who  united  to  a  profound  knowledge  of  mankind,  a  nataral  Und 
of  clairvoyance  that  penetrated  into  the  inmost  recesses  of  men's  thoughts  and  mo- 
tives. His  philosophy  savors  much  more  of  Life  than  of  the  Lamp.  He  divide! 
the  Mind  into  Will  and  Understanding ;  the  seats  of  the  Affections  and  of  Thoo^t. 
It  is  the  former  that  constitutes  tho  character ;  man  being  what  his  loves  are,  a^ 
cording  to  tho  elevation  or  depression  of  his  affections,  a  little  lower  than  the 
Angels,  or  crawling  worm-like  in  the  dust.  Man,  regarded  as  a  psycho-phynologic&l 
being,  consists  of  three  parts  :  1st,  The  Spirit,  which  is  essentially  tht  man ;  2Dd, 
Its  inner  garment,  ur  spiritual  body,  identical  with  the  Soul  of  St.  Paul's  Epistloa 
and  which  constitutes  tho  medium  of  union  between  the  Spirit ;  and  3rdly,  its  oatei 
garment  or  material  body.  The  latter  is  woven  around  it  oy  the  Spirit  through  the 
law  of  Correspondences.  Hence  a  perfect  analogy  exists  between  the  mental  facul- 
ties and  the  bodily  organs. 

^'  Death,  according  to  Swedenborg,  is  nothing  more  than  the  casting  off  an  outer 
akin,  or  the  shelling  of  the  mature  and  ripened  spirit  within. 

"  The  mind  may  be  again  subdivided  into  three  parts :  Ist,  The  inmost  or  Celes- 
tial-Spiritual principle,  by  which  man  communicates  directly  with  God,  angels,  and 
heaven.  2nd,  The  Rational  and  Internal,  which  constitutes  the  intellectual  and 
scientific  principle ;  and  the  External,  natural,  or  sensuous,  which  brings  man  into 
connection  witii  the  material  world.  Tho  metaphysical  reader  will  easily  trace  on 
analogy  between  Swedenborg's  Celestial-Spiritual,  Rati(mal,  and  Sensuous  princi- 
pies,  and  the  Intuitive  Reason,  the  Logical  Understanding,  and  the  Sensational  Pe^ 
ception  {Anscliauuug)  of  Transcendental  Philosophy.  There  is,  however,  one  broad 
distinction  between  them  :  Swedenborg's  Celestial- Spiritual  Principle  grasps  an 
objectively-real  and  substantial  world  of  Spirits:  and  his  Sensuous  Principle  grap* 
pies  with  the  solid  reality  of  an  objective  world  of  matter,  whilst  the  Transcenden- 
talist,  both  in  his  Intuition  and  his  Sensation,  hobbles  in  a  world  of  subjective  ideas 
and  representations,  that  hold  his  mind  in  a  strait- waist  coat. 

*'0n  an  impartial  review  of  his  system,  it  will  bo  found  to  be  characterized  by 
that  best  of  wisdom^  which  consists  in  its  adaption  to  the  normal  understanding, 
and  its  agreement  with  the  most  cherished  instincts  of  the  human  heart. 

*•  SWKDnXBORG'S    POSITION  AS  A  PSYrHOLOCllCAL    PHENOMENON. 

"It  is  refreshing'  in  the  eleventh  hour  of  the  eighteenth  century,  tho  age  of 
Atheism,  Libertinism,  Freemasonry,  and  Rosicrucianism,  to  meet  a  man  who  united 
a  healthy,  plain,  and  practical  view  of  Life,  Man,  and  Nature,  with  the  sublimest. 
and  at  tho  same  time,  the  most  seientific  handling  and  treatment  of  things  spiritual 
and  eternal. 

"  In  the  eyes  (»f  an  impartial  and  a  discriminating  posterity.  Emanuel  Sweden- 
borg will  obtain  an  elevated  rank  in  tho  illustrious  brotherhood  of  tlie  luminaries 
of  the  Church.  A  certain  family  likeness  may  be  traced  between  all  the  member* 
of  this  memorable  group. 

*'  Benedict,  St,  Francis^  and  Lnyoia,  were  a  union  of  contradictions ;  themselres 
living  paradoxes.  The  first,  a  burnin;:  Calabrian  rhapsodi»t..  cnuld  descend  from  the 
sublimest  extaeios  and  the  most  raj)turoua  trances,  to  draw  up  a  legislative  code, 
whose  propriety,  expediency,  and  sound  practical  sense,  have  astonished  the  worli 
for  above  ono  thousand  years. 

*'  .S7.  Frnnti.y  of  Astisi  \ri\9  another  instance  of  tho  lilending  of  .superior  diplomatic 
acutcncss  with  a  ^j^rasp  of  Faith  that  revealed  to  hi>  glowing  vision  those  thinz> 
that  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  car  heard,  nor  hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  m 
conceive.  The  Franciscan  Order  still  remains  as  a  monument  of  the  man,  who  was 
as  wise  as  a  serpent,  and  as  harmless  as  a  dove ;  and  its  history  attests  the  giant 
arm  that  raised  it. 

*'  Jy)ijoln,  whose  merits  none  can  dispute,  notwithstanding  the  sins  of  hi.**  Order, 
coupled  the  e.x.treme  of  ascetic  humiliations  and  apostolic  devotion  with  a  dry  bu-i- 
ness-likc  style,  and  a  deliberate  shrewdness  in  his  knowledge  of  mankind,  and  in 
the  reading  of  tho  human  heart.  Similarly,  Swedenborg,  when  treating  of  the 
sublimest  realities,  proceeds  with  the  coolness  and  imperturbable  deliberation  of  a 
man  entering  items  in  his  ledger. 
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"  As  preyionsly  observed,  howsTer,  the  Tevelatioii  and  eomiiienteries  of  Sweden- 
borg  do  not  fall  exactly  within  our  nrovince.  Nevertheless,  unce  his  philosophioal 
writings  are  considerably  inflncnced  and  modified  by  his  theology,  we  must  oond- 
der  the  latter  in  order  to  estimate  the  former.  On  a  j^eneral  survey  of  his  works  it 
appears  that  he  must  bo  classed  with  Empirists.  Supernatnralists,  and  perhaps  with 
Mystics.  Let  not,  however,  the  latter  term  bo  taken  as  a  cuudemnation.  Since 
the  diffusion  of  Kantian  and  other  Rationalisms,  there  has  been  an  evident  tendency 
to  pronounce  Supernaturalism  identical  with  Mysticism ;  and  Mysticism,  hallucin- 
ation. The  impartiality  and  dignity  of  history  require  us  to  abstain  from  attaching 
ft  Btifnna  to  any  honest  and  enlightened  phase  of  thought  and  f(>o1ing,  whether 
positive  or  negative.-- 

%4 — MoDEHN  Mysteries  Explained  and  Exposed.  In  Four  Parts,  I.  Clairvoyant 
Revelations  of  A.  J.  Davis.  II.  Phenomena  of  Spiritualism  Explained  and  Exposed. 
III.  Evidence  that  the  Bible  ?.t  given  fry  Inspiration  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  as  compared 
with  the  Evidence  that  these  Manifestations  arc  from  the  Spirits  of  Men.  IV.  Clair^ 
voyant  Revelations  of  Emanuel  Swedenborir.  By  Rev.  A.  Maiian,  First  President 
0/ Cleveland  University.    Boston  :  John  P.  Jewitt  &  Co.    1855. 

We  have  already  announced  the  appearance  of  this  blustci'iiig  work,  as  also  oar  in- 
tention to  speak  more  at  length  or  some  of  its  fallaciei^.  Farther  examination  has 
almost  put  us  out  of  the  conceit  of  saying  anything  more  than  we  have  already  said  of 
a  volume  whose  huge  pretensioas  are  made  ridiculons  by  its  feeble  execution.  It  is  a 
fhaokless  and  superfluous  task  to  answer  again  to  thrice-answered  objections,  and  a  com- 
pliment wholly  undcsen'cd  to  enter  tlic  lists  with  one  who  gaius  his  advantages  by  pal- 
pably misrepresenting  tlic  system  he  pretends  1o  confute.  Int-o  one  or  other  of  theas 
categories  comes  the  principal  part  of  what  President  Mahan  here  says  of  Swedenborg; 
and  of  that  which  remains  there  is  little  that  demands  reply  besides  his  main  objec- 
tion, founded  upon  what  Swwleiiborp:  says  of  Time  and  Space  in  the  Spiritual  World. 
Of  this  he  says :  "  Wo  now  advance  to  a  c^ni^idcration  of  an  objection  against  the 
claims  of  onr  ^e^•elator,  an  objection  about  which  there  can  be  no  mistake.  Swe- 
denhoTf^*^  fnudajHcntal  idc(ts  of  a  fiiture  state  can  by  no  possibility  be  true.  His  entire 
philosophy  of  that  state  must  be  false,  and  can  no  more  be  true  than  the  proposition 
that  the  same  object  can,  at  the  same  time,  exist  and  not  exist."  The  burden  of  his 
objection  is,  that  Swedenborg  resolves  time  with  .spirits  into  statcst  which  our  critic 
says  involves  siucessiony  and  succesuon  necessarily  svppnsa  time ;  and  as  mind,  according 
to  him,  sustains  the  same  relations  to  time  in  the  spirit-world  that  it  docs  in  this,  there- 
fore "  the  revelations  of  Swcdc^nborg  must  be  false.  By  no  possibility  (a  frequent  ex- 
pression) can  there  be  a  mistake  abont  this  arpimcnt." 

"  We  once  presented  the  argument  to  Professor  Bush,  after  he  had  presented  to  us 
Swedenborg's  philosophy  of  a  future  state  in  the  prctise  form  above  presented,  and  pre- 
gentinl  it  us  the  crowning  glory  of  the  .system.  To  us  he  appeared  perfbctly  confounded. 
lie  made  no  attempt  whatever  to  meet  the  difficulty,  but  simply  expressed  the  belief 
that  he  should  be  able  to  do  it  at  some  f  iture  time.  We  now  present  the  argument  to 
him  once  more,  and  before  the  world  a.<k  him  to  renounce  Swedenborg,  or  relieve  his 
revelations  from  the  dilTiculty  above  presented." 

We  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  the  interview  above  alluded  to ;  and  if  we  appeared 
confounded,  it  wai  not  l)y  any  means  by  reason  of  the  unanswerable  character  of  his 
objection,  but  we  were  confounded  in  the  attempt  to  get  a  spiritual  idea  into  a  mind 
that  seemed  incapable,  on  this  subject,  of  rising  at  all  above  the  natural  plane.  There- 
fore we  held  our  peace — not  tiiat  we  had  nothing  to  say,  but  that  our  opponent  did  not 
appear  to  have  the  right  kmd  of  ears  for  hearing  it.   'in  such  cases  it  is  no  nDiwial 
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tldDg^  far  US  to  let  tiie  qiporite  party  mn  away  with  the  conoeit  thftt  that  which  wm 
not  answered  in  not  answerable. 

The  New  Church  has,  however,  something  to  say  on  this  subject  of  Time  and  Space ; 
and  as  we  have  seen  it  nowhere  treated  more  satisfactorily,  in  a  moderate  compass,  thin 
in  the  following  essay — originally  furnished  to  the  London  "  New  Chnrchman,"—- we 
insert  it  here  as  all  the  reply  we  find  it  convenient  to  make  at  present  to  the  most  fo^ 
midable  objection  that  our  ro\'ercnd  "  explainer"  and  "  exploder"  has  been  able  to  urge 
against  the  system.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  oar  brother  the  Rev.  Mr.  Prescott  (Hilkr) 
of  Glasgow. 

'•TIMB  AND   HP  ACE. 

"  There  is  a  difficulty  with  many  in  comprehending  how  the  spiritual  world,  the  abode 
of  spirits  and  angels,  can  exist  T\ithout  time  and  space.  This  difficulty  arises  chiefly, 
we  conceive,  from  a  misapprehension  of  what  is  meant  by  the  expression  "  without  time 
and  space."  It  springs  from  the  want  of  a  clear  understanding  of  what  time  and  space 
F^ly  arc— from  a  want  of  an  exact  definition  of  these  terms. 

"  In  the  spiritual  world  there  is  progression  equally  as  in  the  natural  world,  only, 
instead  of  progression  from  day  to  day,  it  is  progression  from  slate  to  state.  The  cause 
of  this  difference  lies  in  the  dilTercnt  natures  and  conditions  of  the  two  worlds.  Pro- 
gression in  the  natural  world  is  marked  by  fixed  and  regular  periods.  The  earth,  for 
instance,  revolves  round  the  sun,  and  the  period  determined  by  this  revolution  b  calkd 
a  year.  This  is  artificially  divided  into  smaller  periods,  called  months  and  weeks.  So, 
the  earth,  revolving  on  its  axis,  makes  the  period  called  a  Ja^,  which  again  is  artificially 
^vidcd  into  hours  and  minutes  ;  and  bv  tlie.<e  periods  wc  are  accustomed  to  measure 
progress,  whether  of  action  or  of  state.  Thus  we  say,  •  I  was  occupied  in  completing 
a  certain  work  so  many  daux  ,•*  or,  '  I  remained  in  such  a  state  of  mmd  so  many  hctunJ 
Progression,  thus  measured  by  fixed  ])eriuds- -years,  days,  hours— is  what  we  call  time. 
Time,  then,  may  be  defined  pi  agression  mca^^ned — pro^a'ssion  measured  by  fixed  and 
r^lar  periods. 

In  the  spiritual  world  the  conditions  arc  difiiirent.  In  that  world,  indeed,  there  is 
^Iso  progression  and  succession — that  is,  advani*cmeut  from  one  thing  to  another,  or  the 
happening  of  one  event  after  another,  precisely  ;ls  in  this  world.  For,  without  such 
progression,  there  could  be  no  continuance  of  exist cnco  :  in  fact,  it  i?  the  same  thing. 
But  the  diff*erencc  is,  that  progresi»ion  in  that  world  is  not  measured  by  any  outward 
signs — by  any  fixed  rcixular  periods,  as  it  is  in  this ;  consequently,  there  i.s  not  what  we 
call  /£mc— time,  as  before  deiined,  meaning  simply  progression  measured  by  regular 
periods.  There,  the  earth  does  not  revolve  round  the  sun,  making  u  year  ;  nor  due*  it 
turn  on  its  axis  to  make  a  day  :  there  are  no  such  outward  marks  or  measures  of  pro- 
gress. A  spirit,  therefore,  or' an  angel  cannot  say, '  1  was  in  a  certain  stale  of  mind  so 
many  Jwvrs;*  or  *  I  was  in  such  a  state  ye^tcrdaij,  and  am  in  a  different  one  to-day.' 
He  knows  nothing  about  *  hours*  or  *  yestonlay  ;'  l:e  ha.^  no  such  outward  period?  to 
measure  his  progress  by.  Yet  ho  can  look  back  and  think,  *  J  was  in  such  a  state 
before  the  one  1  uni  iu  now  :  that  was  one  of  obscurity,  this«  is  one  (»f  light.'  Thus  he 
can  think  of  changes  of  date,  and  his  proiri^cssion  is  marked  by  such  changes.  His 
marks  of  progress,  therefore,  are  vithin,  not  without  him ;  ho  tliinks,  conseciuently.  of 
state,  not  of  tunc, 

"  For  the  correctness  of  this  view  of  the  su'ojoet,  woluivc  only  to  adduce  a  single  pa^^ 
sage  from  the  writings  of  the  Church;  it  is  as  follows  :  *  Although  all  things  have  suc- 
cession and  progression  in  heaven,  as  in  the  worM,  still  the  angels  have  no  idea  (jf  time. 
The  reason  that  the  angels  know  nothing  of  time,  although  all  things  with  thom  succes- 
sively advance  as  in  the  world— so  much  so  that  there  is  no  dilferonce--is,  l)ccausc  in 
heaven  there  arc  not  years  and  days,  but  changes  of  state ;  and  where  years  and  days 
are,  there  times  arc;  and  where  changes  of  state  are.  there  are  states.' — llaiwn  if 
a//,  1C2, 1G3. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  spare.  Space  may  1m*  definr^l  extent  fired  and  ruensnreufde ;  extent 
which  may  be  measured  because  it  is  fixetl.  Now,  matter  is  a  fixed,  dead  thing  ;  awl 
being  such,  its  extent  may  be  measural.  Space,  therefore,  is  a  property  of  matter. 
But,  in  the  spiritual  world,  though  there  is  extent  equally  as  in  the  natural  world,  yet  it 
is  not  fixed,  and  therefore  not  measurable.    Spirit  is  not  the  dead  fixed  thing  that  mat- 
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tar  is,  and  tberefore  its  laws  are  difiwent.  £xtent>  distance,  in  the  epiritoal  world  u 
only  an  appearance  prodaced  by  the  state  of  mind ;  consequently,  it  depends  on  that 
state,  and  varies  with  that  state.  This  rc<«u1ts  from  the  first  CTeat  law  of  that  world, 
that  what  is  tpithotit  corresponds  to  what  is  trithin ;  that  all  things  aronnd  an  angel 
eaactly  represent  the  state  of  his  mind ;  for  thcv  sec,  in  fact,  bat  an  ontbirth  fW)m  tbst 
state.  These  appeiiraiiccs  arc  produced  by  meuis  of  the  principles  within  him  puttingf 
on  forma  as  they  go  out  from  him  in  his  sphere,  and  so  making  themselves  visible. 
Thns,  every  angel  nnd  spirit  beholds  about  him  a  mirror  of  himself. 

"  As  aresnlt  of  the  law  above  mentioned,  then— that  what  is  without  an  angel  eorres- 
ponds  to  his  interior  state — we  may  perceive  that  extent  or  distance,  in  the  spiritual 
world,  is  not  fixed  at  all,  but  varies  perpetually  with  the  state  of  the  inhabitants. 
Ohanges  of  state  there,  immediately  produce  changes  of  place.  An  angel  is  near  to,  or 
at  a  distance  from  others,  according  as  he  is  near  to,  or  far  from,  them  in  mind.  Tem- 
porary removal  of  thoughts  and  feelings  produce  temiieraiy  absence ;  and  a^in,  he  hi|s 
out  to  return  into  a  state  of  thought  of,  and  at!b6tion  for,  another,  and  he  is  instantly 
at  his  side.  Here,  again,  we  see  that  all  resolves  itself  into  state ;  an  angel,  therefore, 
has  no  regard  for  space,  and  thinks  nr^tliing  about  it.  He  does  not  know  what  a  mUe 
is  anymore  than  he  knows  what  a  daij  is,  because  extent,  with  him,  is  not  measured 
by  miles  or  otherwise :  it  is  not  measurable,  because  not  fixed.  He  is  fettered  by  no 
laws  of  space  or  distance :  st<itc  in  that  world  regulates  everything,  and  all  outward 
circumstances  depend  upon  it.  Consequently  it  is  tr>  siatn  alone  that  he  pays  any 
regard. 

•*  In  confirmation  of  what  hns  been  said,  we  may  adduce  the  following  passage : — *•  Al- 
though all  thin^  in  heaven  apiKJar  in  place  and  space,  just  as  in  the  world,  still  the 
angels  have  no  idea  of  place  and  space.  All  progressions  in  the  spiritual  world  are 
made  by  changes  of  state  of  the  interior?;,  so  that  progressions  arc  nothing  else  than 
changes  of  state.  Thus  all  the  anjrels  move ;  hence  to  them  there  arc  no  distances, 
neither  are  there  spaces,  but  instead  of  them,  sfutcs  and  their  changes.  Progression 
bein^  thus  made,  it  is  evident  that  approximations  are  similitudes  as  to  the  state  of  the 
interiors,  and  that  reninvals  are  dissiniilitudes.  Thenco  it  is  that  those  arc  near  to  each 
other  who  are  in  a  similar  state,  and  those  arc  at  a  distance  who  are  in  a  dissimilar 
state  ;  and  that  spaces  in  heaven  arc  nothing  else  than  external  states  corresponding  to 
internal.  From  this  cause  it  i?,  that  in  the  spiritual  world  one  is  e.vhibited  as  present 
to  another  if  he  only  intensely  desires  his  pre?eiicc ;  for  thus  he  sees  him  in  thought, 
and  puts  himself  in  his  state.  When,  also,  any  one  goes  from  one  place  to  another, 
whether  it  be  in  his  own  city,  or  in  courts,  or  in  gardens,  or  to  others  out  of  his  own 
society — then,  he  comes  there  sooner  when  he  disircs,  and  later  when  not  so  desirous : 
the  wa^  itself  being  lengthened  or  shortened  according  to  the  desire.  From  these  things 
it  is  evident  that  distances,  and  consequently  spaces,  are  altogether  according  to  the 
states  of  the  interiors  of  the  nngels ;  and  because  it  is  so,  that  the  notion  and  idea  of 
space  cannot  enter  into  their  thoughts,  although  there  are  spaces  with  them  [that  is 
appearances  of  space]  equally  tus  in  the  world.*"—//.  Sf  //.  191-196. 

When  Prcs.  Mahan  bhall  have  duly  digested  and  answered  the  above  argument 
we  stand  ready  to  meet  him  on  any  of  the  other  grounds  assumed  in  his  work. 
Meantime,  we  would  venture  to  suggest  to  him,  that  there'  are  many  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  reading  an  author  whom  one  undertakes  to  confute  and  becom- 
ing acquainted  with  his  genuine  teachings.  It  is  a  course  undoubtedly  attended 
with  some  degree  of  laborious  study  to  make  unc*s  self  thoroughly  master  of  what 
he  professes  to  ^'  explode,''  and  to  speak  understandingly  on  the  subject,  but  we 
believe  the  world  is  in  gcnonil  inclined  to  listen  with  vastly  more  respect  to  the 
opinions  of  one  who  "knows  whereof  he  affirms,"  from  personal  investigation, 
than  to  the  random  critiques  of  tho.<e  wlio  object  without  research.  On  the  impor- 
tance of  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  subject  of  his  strictures  Pret».  Mahan  appears, 
to  entertain  very  crude  ideas.  Thus  ho  says  that  Swcdcnborg  describes  a  dinner 
at  which  the  Almighty  was  present  as  a  guest.  Till  he  has  furnished  us  the  pre- 
cise reference  to  this  passage  in  Swcdenborg's  writings  we  shall  oppose  a  steadfast 
denial  of  the  fact.     We  know  of  no  such  intimation)  though  we  are  familiar  with  the 
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Memorable  Baktion  in  which  the  entortaimnent  and  all  its  inoidoitfl  ore  detoriM. 
In  another  place  he  charges  Swedenborg  with  falrifying  the  fkcts  of  science,  by 
iftyuig  that  Saturn  is  the  most  distant  planet  from  our  earth.  This  objection,  when 
urged  by  Rot.  Dr.  Pond,  was  oonclosively  replied  to  by  the  remark,  obvious  to  erciy 
Latin  scholar,  that  the  original  term — longissime-^rnKj  as  properly  be  rendered 
"  Tery  far  distant"  as  "  most  distant."  If  Pres.  Mahan  sees  fit  to  retail  objections 
aeeond  hand  from  Dr.  Pond,  it  were  reasonably  to  be  expected  that  he  should  a^ 
quaint  himself  with  the  replies  that  have  been  published.  But  every  thing  of  this 
nature  he  studiously  ignores.  With  such  an  opponent  we  feel  very  little  dispottti<m 
to  enter  into  debate. 

3. — Lkarning  to  Talk.  Harper's  Picture  Books  for  tfu  Nursery ;  By  Jacob  Abbott. 
Illustrated  with  One  Hundred  and  Seventy  Engravings. 

The  plan  and  the  execution  of  this  work  are  admirable.  A  series  of  interesting 
pictures  is  given,  which  are  to  be  shown  to  the  child,  and  the  accompanying  descrip- 
tions and  remarks  arc  to  be  read  by  the  father  or  mother,  or  by  an  older  brother  or 
tfster,  or  any  other  friend,  the  child  sitting  in  the  lap  of  its  instructor,  and  lookiag 
at  the  pictures,  while  listening  to  the  descriptions.  Our  readers  can  see  from  tlui 
statement  what  might  be  accomplished  on  such  a  plan,  and  they  have  only  to  pro 
cure  the  work  under  the  assurance  that  it  has  been  accomplished. 

4. — ^The  Christian  Statesman.  Memoirs  of  William  Wilberforce.  By  Mart  A. 
Collier.    New  York :  Robert  Carter  &  Brothers.    1855. 

Probably  no  man  ever  passed  through  a  conspicuous  career  of  public  life,  and  stood 
its  various  probations  more  triumphantly  than  did  the  subject  of  this  Memoir.  His 
life  and  labors  are  wrought  into  a  charming  biography  in  tho  present  volume,  in 
which  are  detailed  the  long-continuod  struggles  that  marked  every  step  in  tho  pro- 
gress of  the  great  work  of  emancipation  that  mostly  engaged  his  efforts  in  tho  British 
parliament,  and  which  he  and  others  carried  to  a  successful  issue. 

5. — Christian  Theism  :  the  Testimony  of  Reason  and  Revclntinn  to  the  Existence  and 
Character  of  the  Supreme  Being.  By  Robert  A^xHOR  Thompson,  M.  A.  New 
York :  Harper  &  Brothers.     1855. 

This  able  work  has  been  brought  out  as  a  competitor  for  the  Burnett  prize  of 
eight  or  ten  thousand  dollars,  which  by  the  will  of  the  donor  is  to  be  awarded  every 
forty  years  for  tho  best  treatise  on  the  being  and  perfections  of  a  God.  It  proved 
successful  in  gaining  the  highest  premium,  though  another  work  by  Dr.  Tulloch  of 
Glasgow,  as  second  best,  took  a  portion  of  the  award.  It  would  appear  from  the 
published  decision  of  the  judges  that  out  of  208  treatises  presented,  they  did  not 
find  any  that  came  quite  up  to  their  ideal  of  what  such  a  work  ought  to  be,  yet  the 
two  now  mentioned  stood  in  their  view  at  the  head  of  the  list,  and  they  have  accord- 
ingly borne  away  the  palm.  The  work  of  Mr.  Thompson  is  undoubtedly  one  of 
dbtinguished  ability,  though  we  have  found  in  it,  perhaps,  more  about  the  argument 
•  than  of  direct,  independent,  and  original  reasoning.  As  a  repository  of  opinions  on 
the  subject  of  the  Divine  Existence,  from  the  earliest  ages  of  philosophy  down  to  the 
present  day,  it  is  of  great  value.  In  point  of  arrangement,  style,  and  clear  expon- 
tion,  the  work  is  entitled  to  the  highest  praise. 
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4 — ^Thxzbm  :  ih€  Wiintu  of  Reason  and  Nature  to  an  AU-wiee  and  Ben^uni  Creator, 
By  the  Rev.  John  Tulloch,  D.D.     New  York :  Carter  &  Brothers.   1855. 

This  is  the  title  of  the  oompeiiDg  work  for  the  prize  above  mentioned,  and  whioh 
liared  the  premium  with  that  of  Mr.  Thompson.  It  is,  we  think,  a  work  of  intrin- 
LOallj  more  logical  ability,  but  of  less  interest,  at  least  to  the  general  reader.  Its 
letaphysics,  though  profound,  are  somewhat  dry,  and  it  has  been  oljected  to  the 
Glome  that  it  takes  too  much  for  granted  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  a  God,  and 
ocupies  itself  midnly  with  accumulating  confirming  proofs.  But  with  every  draW" 
ack  Dr.  Tulloch^s  book  is  a  master-piece  of  moral  logic  well  worthy  the  olgeot 
'hich  has  drawn  it  forth. 

. — A  Visit  to  Indu,  China,  and  Japan,  in  the  Year  1853.     By  Batard  Tay- 
lor.   New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam.    1855. 

We  have  repeatedly  borne  our  testimony  to  the  sterling  merits  of  Bayard  Taylor 
in  American  edition  of  the  "  Chevalier  Bayard") ;  and  we  find  nothing  in  the  pment 
olmno  to  detract  from  the  force  of  that  testimony,  but  much  to  enhance  it  It  is 
ill  of  life-like  pictures  of  the  country  through  which  he  travelled  ;  and  the  account  of 
lie  Japanese,  to  whom  he  gained  access  by  the  recent  opening  of  negotiations  between 
or  government  and  that  people,  is  replete  with  new  interest.  Wherever  our  tourist 
lay  hereafter  rove,  thousands  will  foUow  his  footsteps  with  all  the  genial  concern  felt 
or  a  brother. 

I. — Mt  Father's  House  ;  or,  The  Heaven  of  the  Bible.    By  James  M.  Macdonald, 
D.D.    New  York  :  Charles  Scribner.    1855. 

This  is  a  work  issuing  from  the  headquarters  of  orthodoxy,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  where 
he  author  is  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  It  has  not,  indeed,  the  imprimatur 
t  the  Seminary  there  established ;  but  coming  forth  from  its  precincts,  it  no  doubt  re> 
lects  its  sphere.  The  genius  of  Presbyterianism  is  hard  even  in  its  softer  spots ;  and  of 
hese  spots  the  work  of  Dr.  Macdonald  contains  a  goodly  number.  It  presents  the 
eoder,  in  a  series  of  weU-meaoing  chapters,  with  the  author's  ideas  of  the  natnre,  place, 
imployments,  enjoyments,  and  true  glory  of  heaven,  as  drawn  from  the  Scriptures.  The 
^iewB  are  no  doubt  suited  to  a  certain  state  of  pious  sentimentali8m,8uchas  is  naturally 
brmed  under  the  influence  of  the  dogmas  which  the  Dr.  feels  himself  called  to  teach. 
3nt  to  a  mind  which  insists  upon  a  system  of  revealed  doctrines  that  shall  not  turn 
cience,  philosophy,  and  conunon  sense  out  of  doors,  it  will  &11  vastly  short  of  giving 
atisfaction.  It  teaches  a  locality  in  space  for  heaven — the  resurrection  of  the  material 
x)dy  of  Christ  the  Lord,  as  also  of  the  identical  material  bodies  of  the  saints — ^the  literal 
idvent  of  Christ  in  tlie  clouds— his  personal  appearance  as  judge  of  the  assembled  milliotts, 
ishered  in  by  the  sound  of  the  archangel's  trump — and  the  whole  cat^ory  of  literalisms 
ind  solecisms,  the  proclaiming  of  which  is  daily  making  more  infidels  than  the  balance  of 
lie  preaching  does  Christians.  But  we  have  no  design  to  run  a  theological  tilt  with 
Jiese  paradoxes,  which  are  rapidly  dying  out  of  the  mass  of  minds  in  Christendom ;  nor 
(hould  we  have  felt  a  motive  to  notice  the  book  at  all  but  for  its  canting  allusions  to  the 
revelations  of  Swedenborg,  which  it  enumerates  among  the  "  False  Views"  of  theftitnre 
ife,  and  places  by  the  side  of  the  Scandinavian  Bards  and  Druids — ^the  dreams  of  the 
Brahmins— the  mythology  of  Greeks  and  Bomans— the  paradise  of  Mohammed — and 
lilodern  Spiritualism.  He  devotes  several  pages  to  the  alleged  disclosures  of  our  Scribe, 
n  which  he  admits  that  he  was  ^^  a  man  of  wonderful  genius  and  profound  erudition,'' 
rat  in  regard  to  whose  "  visions  and  religious  speculations"  the  most  charitable  opInloD 
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if^tbithis  **poirerfiil  intellect,  distingoisbed  as  it  was  hj  a  most  inventiTafaii^aiid 
lofty  imagination,  had  become  disordered  by  his  habits  of  intense  stady,  and  long-oon- 
tinoed  meditation ;"  whereupon  he  proceeds  to  deliver  hhnself  of  a  pioos  homily  upon 
the  danger  of  experimenting,  by  the  persistent  stndy  of  things  mysterions  and  marvd- 
oos,  upon  excitable  temperaments,  and  morbid  or  weak  nores,  as  if  all  this  rfaodomon- 
tade  had  any  pertinence  to  the  case  of  the  vigorous  and  sturdy  Swede,  inured  to  actine 
Bfe  among  engineers  and  miners,  and  whose  rigidly  scientific  and  mathematical  habits 
would  tend  about  as  much  to  make  him  imaginative  as  would  the  study  of  his  own  or 
Newton's  '*  Principia,"  to  nurse  the  proclivities  of  the  poet.  But  all  this  is  of  a  piece 
with  the  current  modes  of  showing  up  the  teachings  of  our  illustrious  author  by  thae 
who  are  content  to  take  them  at  second  hand,  without  any  calm  and  deliberate  exami- 
nation for  themselves,  to  learn  what  he  has  actually  enounced,  and  the  rational  grooodB 
apon  which  it  rests.  Possibly  a  day  may  yet  como  when  more  fairness  shall  be  evinced 
in  the  treatment  of  N.  G.  tenets ;  but  the  Princeton  pastor  is  evidently  not  the  man  to 
nsher  it  in.    Meantime  we  are  willing  to  wait  patiently  his  advent 

9d — A  JOUBNEY   THROUGH  THE   CHINESE  EllPIBE.       By  M.  HuC       ill    TiCO  VohoO. 

Kew  York :  Harper  &  Brothers.    1855. 

The  "  Recollections  of  a  Journey  through  Tartary  and  Thibet,"  by  M.  Hue,  in  com- 
pany with  a  brother  missionary  (M.  Gabet),  proved  to  be  a  work  of  so  mach  intoot, 
that  it  could  not  but  afford  a  prestige  to  the  present  sequel  that  would  warrant  iBj 
paUisher  in  putting  it  to  press  immediately  upon  its  appearance  in  this  country.  Thii 
the  Harpers  have  done ;  and,  in  doing  it,  have  afforded  a  rich  treat  to  their  readoe. 
The  toor  of  M.  Hue  over  the  empire  was  &r  more  extensive  than  that  of  Bayard  Tuy 
lor,  noticed  above ;  and  therefore  we  gathei-  iVom  it  a  &r  fuller  idea  of  the  civil,  nli- 
gious,  and  domestic  life  of  the  people.  His  portraiture  is  undoubtedly  faithful ;  and  we 
rise  from  his  volumes,  as  we  do  also  from  that  of  Taylor,  with  a  sad  conviction  that  tlie 
Chinese  race,  with  some  native  traits  of  amiability,  are,  on  the  whole,  among  the  loweit 
and  most  degraded  of  all  earth's  populations.  On  farther  acquaintance  with  them,  the 
Ulnsion  of  a  gentle  and  innocent  simplicity  is  completely  dispelled ;  and  they  stand  be- 
fore us  a  nation  of  unmitigable  liars,  selfish,  bigoted,  cruel,  base,  and  beastly.  How 
much  of  this  may  be  owing  to  intercourse  with  foreigners  we  presume  not  to  say ;  but 
if  they  were  more  elevated,  and  worthy  to  be  the  countrymen  of  Confucius,  they  have 
gunk  to  an  awful  degree  of  debasement. 

10. — ^The  Progress  of  Beligious  Ideas  through  Slxcessive  Ages.    By  L.  Mabu 
Child.    In  Three  Volumes.    New  York  :  C.  S.  Francis  &:  Co.    1855. 

A  great  work  for  a  woman  I  and  yet  achieved  far  beyond  our  anticipations.  Her 
plan  is  to  take  successively  the  different  nations  that  have  figured  most  prominently  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  such  as  Hindoslan,  Egypt,  China,  Chaldea,  Persia,  Greece, 
and  Rome,  Palestine,  &c, ;  and  then  set  forth  their  dominant  religious  ideas,  upon  which, 
however,  for  the  most  part,  she  pronounces  no  judgment,  leaving,  on  the  whole,  the  im- 
pression that  there  is,  in  her  view,  no  great  difference  in  value  between  them  all.  She 
sees  truth  iu  all,  and  error  in  all ;  and  though  she  would  by  no  means  put  error  on  a  par 
with  truth,  yet  her  large  charity  leads  her  to  believe  that  the  practical  effects  of  each 
system  on  the  life  may  bo  perhaps  about  equal.  This  position  of  mental  indifferentim 
is  one  that  we  regard  with  anything  but  favor ;  yet  wc  are  constrained  to  say  that  Mrs. 
Child's  exposition  of  the  teaching  of  different  systems,  strikes  as  us  remarkably  £ur, abla- 
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and  intereBtiiig.  Ooaolttd  in  a  nmple  bat  pleaang  style,  the  retdor  will  find  an  im- 
mtDse  amoant  of  Taloable  information  embodied ;  and  though  Bhe  quotes  no  aathori- 
ties»  yet  our  own  limited  reading  in  that  department  has  been  sufficient  to  assure  us  of 
the  general  reliability  of  her  statements.  It  is  a  work  which  we  think  will  rather  grow 
than  dedine  in  public  estimation. 

11. — The  Problem  Solved  ;  or,  Sin  not  of  God.  By  Milks  P.  Sqcier,  D.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Intellectual  and  moral  Philosophy,  Bdoit  CoUege,  Wis.  New  York :  M. 
W.  Dodd.    1855. 

This  little  Tolume,  from  the  pen  of  a  Presbyterian,  makes  upon  us  a  much  more 
&Torable  impression  than  it  appears  to  have  done  upon  several  of  the  author^s 
ecclesiastical  friends.  His  object  is  to  show  that  moral  evil  is  not  an  object  of  posi- 
tive divine  choice  per  se,  but  merely  yielded  to  as  a  kind  of  adventitious  necesMty 
in  ^ew  of  ulterior  ends.  The  subject  is  very  ably  argued,  and  though  falling  short 
of  the  New  Church  view,  contains  many  suggestions  of  which  the  Newohurchman 
may  well  avail  himself. 

12. — Female  Life  among  the  Mormons  ;  a  Narrative  of  many  Years^  Personal  Expe- 
riencc.  By  the  Wife  of  a  Mormon  Elder,  recently  from  Utah,  New  York:  J.  C. 
Derby.    1855. 

The  narrative  embodied  in  this  volume  may  or  may  not  be  true,  as  the  record  of 
ervents  said  to  have  happened.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  system  It 
exposes  is  abundantly  capable  of  giving  rise  to  just  such  scenes  of  domestic  treach- 
ery and  misery  as  are  here  depicted,  and  which  make  the  heart  sick  with  the 
abominations  of  an  imposture  so  fraught  with  infernal  elements  as  that  of  Mormon- 
iem.  We  cannot  assure  the  reader  that  he  will  here  find  what  adtually  hat  butij 
but  he  will  find  what  easily  and  naturally  might  have  been^  and  what  in  fact  could 
not  well  but  have  been  in  the  case  of  parties  related  to  the  system,  as  were  thoae 
that  constitute  the  principal  characters  of  tho  book. 

13. — Evenings  with  the  Romanists  :  with  an  Introductory  Chapter  on  the  Moral  Ke- 
sulti  of  the  Romish  System.  By  Rev.  M.  Hobart  Seymour,  M.A.  With  Jittrodue- 
tory  N<aice  by  Stephen  H.  Tvno,  D.D.  New  York:  Robert  Carter  &  Brothen. 
1856. 

We  could  not  easily  refer  to  a  more  satisfactory  or  more  interesting  work  on  the 
characteristic  points  of  the  papacy  than  this.  It  discusses  at  length  the  leading 
features  of  the  system,  and  shows  their  contrariety  both  to  the  letter  and  the  spirit 
of  Christianity.  The  Introduction,  on  the  moral  results  of  Romanism,  goes  into  an 
elaborate  comparison  of  the  number  of  murders  and  of  illegitimate  births  in  Catho- 
lio  and  Protestant  populations,  drawn  from  authentic  tables,  and  the  balance 
against  the  former  is  ostoundingly  large.  In  tho  body  of  tho  work  we  find  a  chap- 
ter entitled,  "  The  Christian  Priesthood,^^  from  which  we  are  happy  to  extract  the 
following  paragraph : 

"  After  our  usual  prayer  and  reading  of  a  chapter  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which 
dn  this  occasion  was  the  eighth  of  Hebrews,  I  proceeded,  in  my  usual  way,  to  explain 
the  chapter  generally  in  plain  and  simple  language,  and  to  make  it  as  subsidiary  as 
possible  to  the  promotion  of  holiness  ot  thought,  and  feeling,  and  life.  I  then  dwelt 
more  particularly  on  the  priesthood  of  the  Lord,  as  set  forth  in  the  opening  verses. 
I  laid  it  down,  that  in  heaven  and  earth  there  was  but  one  true,  propitiatory,  aton- 
ing sacrifice— Jesus  Christ  on  the  c^oss ;  and  but  one  true  and  sacrificing  priest  to 
oror  it-Westts  Christ  in  tho  heavens.     I  also  laid  it  down  broadly,  that  in  ^the 
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Ghnreh  militant  here  on  emrth'  there  wms  no  priesthood  whatever,  exoepi  thai  opir- 
itoal  priesthood  whioh  belongs  to  every  Christian  and  believing  man,  woman,  and 
child;  that  there  was  no  especial  priesthood  in  any  special  or  select  body  of  men 
apart  from  the  whole  number  of  ^  the  fiedthfal  and  elect  people  of  God ;'  that  there 
was  no  priesUy  caste,  no  sacerdotal  caste,  possessed  of  any  pecaliar  or  ezelusive 
priesthood ;  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  the  only  true  sacrificing  jpriest,  as  He 
was  also  the  only  true,  atouing  sacrifice  for  sin ;  and  that  all  His  beheviDg  peoj^e 
were,  in  the  words  of  St.  Peter,  *  a  holy  priesthood,^  and,  in  the  language  of  St 
Paul,  *•  a  living  sacrifice.-  I  went  on  to  illustrate  my  position  that  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  was  the  great  High  Priest  of  the  Church,  and  the  only  one  so  demgnated  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures.-* 

With  this  we  fuUy  agree— bating  of  coarse  what  is  implied  of  yicarious  atonements 
and  if  our  readers  do  not  agree  with  our  agreement  on  this  head,  they  will  find  enough 
beside  in  the  volume. with  which  they  doubtless  will  agree. 

li- — OuTLiinss  OP  Phtsical  GEOGRAPnT.  By  George  W.  Frrcn.  Illustrated  bif  Six 
Maps  and  Numerous  Engravings.  Second  Edition.  New-York :  J.  H.  Colton  k 
Co.    1855. 

15.— CoLTOK  &  Fitch's  Modern  School  Geoorapht.  Illustrated  by  Forty  Maps  ad 
Numerous  Engravings. 

The  noticer  of  books  who  has  a  propensity  to  praise  will  find  ample  materials  in  tbeR 
two  works,  considered  in  reference  to  their  object  They  arc  judieiously  planned  sad 
most  beautifhlly  executed ;  and,  were  we  engaged  in  the  business  of  instruction,  we  know 
of  nothing  in  this  department  that  we  should  prefer  to  them  or  rank  on  a  par  with  than. 

16. — ^Thb  Works  op  Philo  JuDiBUS,  the  Cotemvorarij  of  Josepjius,  Translated  from 
the  Qredc.  By  C.  D.  Yonqe,  B.A.  Vol.  IV.  London  :  Henry  G.  Bohn.  New 
York  :  Bangs  &  Go.    1855. 

The  previous  volumes  of  this  valuable  remnant  of  antiquity  have  already  been  sn- 
nounced  in  our  pages.  The  present  closes  the  series.  Its  principal  contents  arc  the 
following:  "On  a  Contemplative  Life;"  "On  the  Incorruptibility  of  the  World;*' 
"  On  the  Virtues  and  on  the  Office  of  Ambassadors  f  "  Conccruiog  the  AVorld  ;'*  and 
finally  a  large  collection  of  Fragments,  preserved  by  various  authors  from  the  lost  worb 
of  Philo.  These  articles  arc  intrinsically  of  nneqiial  value,  but  it  is  of  great  importance 
to  have  them  easily  accessible  to  the  English  reader,  a«  they  are  rendered  in  this  inesti- 
mable series  with  which  Mr.  Bohn  has  enriched  his  generation.  One  of  the  old  philow- 
phers,  at  the  age  of  one  hnndred  and  eight,  exclaimed,  **  Now  I  am  going  to  die,  just  as 
I  am  beginning  to  become  wise  1"  We  feel  like  uttering  somewhat  of  a  similar  excla- 
mation as  we  look  abroad  and  see  the  profusion  of  intellectual  treasures  spread  around 
us,  for  many  of  which  we  have  sighed  in  vain  in  former  days,  when  we  were  in  a  condi- 
tion to  make  more  use  of  them. 

17. — Essays  on  the  Prkaching  required  by  the  times,  and  the  best  methow 

OF  OBTAINING  IT  ;  WITH  REMINISCENCES  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  MeTHODIST  PREACH- 
ING. Including  Rules  for  Extemporaneous  Preaching  and  characteristic  Sketches  of 
Olin^  Fisk,  Bascom.  Cookman,  Svmmcrficld,  and  other  noted  Extemporaneous  Preachen. 
By  Abel  Stevens.     New  York :  Carlton  and  Phillips.     1855.  * 

The  ample  title  here  recited  conveys  a  very  full  idea  of  the  contents  of  Mr.  Stevens' 
volume,  which  we  have  found  one  of  absorbing  interest.  The  reader  will  look  in 
vain  for  a  waste  page.  It  fixes  attention  at  tho  outset,  and  holds  it  to  the  end. 
Though  originating  from  a  Methodist  source,  and  intended  mainly  for  a  Methodist 
public,  it  abounds  with  matter  of  universal  interest,  but  more  especially  for  the 
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ilflrical  elA88.  In  deflning  the  kind  of  piMM^mg  nqniied  bj  the  times,  he  does  in 
iflect  define  the  kind  of  religion  reqnired  bj  the  timet,  m  neerlj  all  the  defeoto  he 
K>int8  out  in  the  fonctions  of  the  pnlpt  are  refSorable  to  some  grand  shortooming 
Q  the  life  and  power  of  tme  gedlinese.  The  eketohea  giren  of  Bereral  of  the  preach- 
ag  celebrities  of  the  Methodist  Chorch  are  admirably  drawn.  No  one  nill  pnr- 
haae  the  book  under  a  risk  of  not  finding  it  worth  the  prioe. 

8. — A  Pronouncing,  Explanatory,  and  Synonymous  Dictionary  or  tub  English 
Languaok,  mfA-— I.  Fronunciation  of  Greek  and  Latin  Proper  Names. — II.  Pro- 
nunciation of  Scripture  Proper  Names. — III.  Common  Christian  Names  Vfith  their 
Signification, — ^IV.  Pronunciation  of  Common  (reographical  Names. — V.  Abbrevia- 
tions used  in  Writing  and  Printing. — VI.  Phrases  and  Quotations  in  Latin,  French, 
Italian,  and  Spanish.-  VII.  The  principal  Deities  and  Heroes  in  Greek  atid  Roman 
Fabulous  History.  By  Joseph  E.  Worcester,  LL.D.  Boston  :  Hickling,  Swan 
&  Brown.     1855. 

Oar  dictionary-devoted  brother  Worcester  affords  a  grand  example  of  what 
lay  be  effected  by  a  steady  and  ondeviating  persistence  in  a  particular  sphere  of 
kbor,  to  which  one  is  powerfully  drawn.  He  has  been  engaged  for  years  in  realis- 
ig  to  himself  the  idea  of  a  model  Dictionary  of  the  English  language;  and  we  can- 
ot  see  but  he  has  nearly  or  quite  accomplished  his  object.  The  reputation  of  the 
nrely  leidcographal  part  of  it  has  become  well  established ;  and  he  has  come  out,  in 
or  opinion,  entirely  successful  in  his  self-defence  against  certain  imputations  that 
aye  been  cast  upon  him  by  the  publishers  of  a  rival  work.    And  so  also  in  his 

Exposure  of  a  Gross  Literary  Fraud-^  on  the  part  of  an  English  publisher.  His 
amphlets  on  these  subjects  afford  a  fine  specimen  of  truth  righting  itself,  by  calm 
tatement,  from  injurious  aspersions.  The  present  volume  contains,  in  somewhat 
ompaoter  form,  all  that  is  valuable  in  the  **  Comprehensive  Dictionary,"  while  the 
ppended  portions  above  cited  form  an  addition  that  the  reader  will  scarcely  be  able 
9  prize  at  its  true  worth.    Taken  altogether,  Mr.  W.  has  given  the  "  assurance  of 

Dictionary,"  for  which  he  has  at  least  our  unfeigned  and  hearty  thanks. 

9. — ^A  Defence  of  the  **  Ecupse  of  Faith,"  by  its  Author  {Henry  Rogers,)  Bos- 
ton :  Crosby,  Nichols  &  Co.    1854. 

We  have  in  this  volume  a  very  accomplished  specimen  of  controversial  writiDg 
»y  one  of  the  able  contributors  to  the  '^  Edinburgh  Review.'^  The  writer's  opponent 
1  Mr.  Francis  Newman,  whose  work,  entitled  *^  Phases  of  Faith,"  describes  his 
iracioal  abandonment  of  the  great  truths  of  Christianity,  and  his  subsequent  settling 
.own  in  a  confirmed  scepticism.  Mr.  Rogers  had  keenly  critioised  this  work,  and 
dr.  Newman  replied.  The  "Defence"  is  Mr.  Rogers^  triumphant  rejoinder,  k  if 
maxingly  acute  and  argumentalively  annihilating. 

lO. — St.  Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  :  an  Attempt  to  conveyUieir  Spirit  and 
Significance,  By  John  Hamilton  Thom.  Reprinted  from  the  tlnglisli  Edition, 
Boston :  Crosby,  Nichols  &  Co.    1852. 

We  have  found  somewhat  more  in  this  work  than  we  had  anticipated.    It  is  an 
riginal  and  vigorously  wrought  volume  on  some  of  the  practical  phases  of  Panl's  . 
wo  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians.    As  might  be  expected,  its  views  come  short  of  the 
(few  Church  standard,  but  they  are  greatly  in  advance  of  the  Old.    From  Bomt 
«»ages  we  should  judge  the  author  to  be  not  uoacquiunted  with  the  writingB  of 
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Swedenl)org.  His  remarks  on  the  fiunoas  fifteenth  of  Lrt  Corinthiaiw  reeognui 
dearly  the  resarreotion  of  a  epiritual  body  at  present  inolosiyelj  oontained  in  tiM 
natural  boAy. 

21. — Bible  vs.  Tradition  :  in  which  the  true  Teaching  of  the  Bible  is  manifested,  tkt 
Corruptions  of  Theologians  detected^  and  the  TVaditions  of  Men  exposed,  My  Aamb 
Ellis.  Revised  and  Enlarged  by  Thomas  Rbao.  New  York:  Bible  Kxawinir 
Office.     1853. 

We  notice  this  yolume  because  it  was  handed  us  for  the  purpose ;  but  for  Nev 
Church  readers  it  will  be  sufficient  barely  to  quote  the  first  sentence  of  the  Intro- 
duction. ''  I  have  read  the  whole  translation  and  the  margin  of  the  Old  TestuM&t 
eight  times,  and  the  New  Testament  seven  times ',  and  have  carefully  examined 
every  text  on  the  soul,  the  state  of  the  dead,  and  the  end  of  the  wicked.  From  this 
examination  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  whole  man  becomes  unccmscioos 
in  death  .'^ 

22.~<ScE2i£8  IN  TH£  PRACTICE  OF  A   NeW-YoRK   SuROEON.      By  EdWABD  H.  DdOI, 

M.D.,  Editor  of  "  The  Scalpel:'     With  Eight  lllustrationt  by  Darlty,    New  York: 
De  Witt  and  Davenport.     1855. 

The  contents  of  the  present  volume  are  made  up,  like  our  own  **  Miscellaiuai'' 
from  the  successive  volumes  of  *^  The  Scalpel,"  a  medical  journal  which  Dr.  Dizoi 
has  edited  with  distinguished  ability  and  success  for  the  last  six  years.  This  work 
is  remarkable  among  all  periodicals  of  its  class  for  the  vigor  and  originality  of  it« 
various  trains  of  thought,  for  the  pungency  of  its  satire,  which  spares  no  form  of 
folly  whether  social  or  professional,  and  for  the  value  of  its  suggestions  promotiTa 
of  reform  in  all  the  departments  which  his  sphere  of  action  and  contemplation 
brings  under  his  notice.  The  style  of  the  work  is  animated  and  genial,  and  mtnj 
of  his  relations  are  full  of  pathetic  interest. 

23. — The  New  Purchase  ;  or^  Early  Years  in  the  Far  West.  By  Robert  Carltos, 
Esq.  Illustrated  bu  Momberger,  Second  Edition,  revised  by  the  Author.  Two 
Volumes  in  One.    New  Albany,  Ind.    New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

The  announcement  of  this  work  will  no  doubt  be  to  hundreds  the  revival  of  a  sunny 
recollection.  They  will  recognize  in  the  title  the  memento  of  hours  enlivened  by 
the  outbursts  of  irrepressible  laughter,  and  then  suddenly  softened  by  scenes  snd 
sentiments  of  the  tenderest  pathos.  We  have  some  grounds  to  speak  understand- 
ingly  of  the  work,  not  because  the  author  has  seen  fit  to  honor  us  with  a  humble 
place  among  the  dramatis  persona  that  figure  under  fictitious  names  in  hit 
pages,  but  because  we  were,  at  the  period  embraced  by  the  volume,  neighbors  to  tU 
author,  associated  with  him  in  some  of  his  tours,  and  personally  cognizant  to  the 
reality  of  many,  if  not  most,  of  the  scenes  so  graphically  described.  But  we  moat 
advertise  tbo  reader  that  the  merits  of  the  *'New  Purchase"  do  not  rest  mainly 
upon  its  veracious  traits,  but  upon  the  surpassing  powers  of  humorous  description 
that  mark  its  every  chapter.  Whatever  ludicrous  element  may  exist  in  person, 
place  or  incident,  the  keen  instinct  of  the  author  will  be  sure  to  detect  and  elimi- 
nate it ;  and  it  is  then  the  reader's  fault  if  he  does  not  see  it  and  enjoy  it  also.  Qar 
limits  will  not  allow  extracts,  but  we  have  no  fears  of  the  result  of  an  experiment 
of  its  laughter-moving  powers;  while,  at  the  same  time,  a  perusal  will  evince  that 
a  merely  merry-making  aim  is  far  short  of  the  author^s  true-meant  design  in  giving 
the  work  to  the  world.    A  healthy  moral  pervades  it.    With  all  its  exaberant 
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hilarity,  it  is  the  work  of  %  lerioiui  mind,  whieh  mtw  ibrfets  that  wit  is  of  Uttle 
worth  when  it  is  not  made  a  setting  for  wisdom.  The  Preiaoe  to  the  present  Edi- 
tion, which  b  J  the  way  is  a  masterpiece  of  its  kind,  strips  off  the  mask  from  tlie  face 
of  Robert  Carlton,  Esq.,  and  discloses  to  us  the  yeritable  features  of  our  old  Prince- 
tonian  friend  and  brother.  Rev.  6.  R.  Hall,  whilom  of  the  **  Glenville  Settlement,*' 
Dwen  Co.,  Ind.,  but  of  late  and  at  present  teacher,  preacher,  and  book-fabricator  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  We  should  deem  it  all  but  a  public  calamity  to  any  comraonity 
where  elongation  of  face  prevails,  shoold  the  present  work  (ail  of  access  to  their 
midst,  and  thus  disappoint  the  aim  of  author  and  publisher,  to  wit,  "  to  introduce 
bho  New  Purchase  to — New  Pmrchasers." 

24. — ^America.  A  Sketdi  of  the  Political^  Social^  and  Religious  Cliarader  of  the 
United  States  of  North  America.  By  Dr.  Philip  Sciiait.  Translated  from  the 
German.    New  York :  Charles  Scribner.    1855. 

The  title  of  this  work  bears  a  name  which  contains  a  pledge  that,  whatever  has 
it  attached  as  author  will  be  eminently  worthy  of  perusal  and  pondering.  It  is 
universally  conceded  that  Germany  gave  to  America  one  of  her  most  promising 
sons  when  she  consigned  to  us,  in  his  early  prime,  the  young  Professor  of  Mercers- 
barg,  whose  mental  noon  so  amply  confirms  the  presage  of  his  morning.  This  vol- 
ume consists  of  two  Lectures  delivered  at  Berlin  during  the  last  year,  when  the 
aathor  was  on  a  tour  to  his  fatherland,  together  with  a  Report  read  before  the 
(jrerman  Church  Diet  at  Frankfort-on-the-Maine.  Its  scope  is  to  present  a  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  civil,  social,  and  religious  condition  of  the  United  iStatee ;  and 
it  would  bo  difficult  to  conceive  of  its  being,  on  the  whole,  bettor  done.  He  does  not 
indeed  condescend  to  so  inconsiderable  a  handful  of  religionists  as  the  New  Church 
in  America,  though  he  bestows  eight  pages  upon  the  Mormons ;  but  this  we  can 
overlook,  as  ho  undoubtedly  designed  to  advert  only  to  the  leading  denominations, 
and  compliments  the  Mormons  with  a  chapter,  simply  because  ho  had  many  in- 
quiries made  of  him  respecting  that  strange  and  outre  sect  in  Europe.  Dr.  Schaff 
is  distinguished  for  sterling  common  sense  as  well  as  philosophical  profundity ;  as  a 
consequence,  ho  never  loses  sight  of  the  practical  in  the  speculative.  This  gives 
a  peculiar  value  to  this  work  on  America,  which  is  as  far  as  possible  from  having 
the  complexion  of  a  work  written  by  a  closet  recluse.  On  the  contrary  it  betokens 
large  views  of  life  and  of  public  weal,  as  though  the  autlior  were  as  much  at  home 
in  political  statistics  as  in  the  dogmiis  of  schools  and  the  edicts  of  councils.  It  has, 
moreover,  the  merit  of  being  a  good  translation,  as  will  be  readily  believed  when  it 
is  known  to  have  proceeded  from  the  same  hand  which  rendered  into  such  flowing 
English  that  remarkable  monument  of  learning  and  talent,  the  "  Church  History" 
by  the  same  author. 

25. — ^The  Parabolic  Teaching  of  Christ;  or,  the  Enrravinf^  of  the  Nexo  Testament. 
By  the  Rev.  D.  T.  K.  Drummond,  B.A.,  Oxford.  New  York :  Robert  Carter  & 
Brothers.     1855. 

The  view  hero  presented  of  the  scope  and  structure  of  our  Lord's  Parables  is  not 
of  course  that  adopted  in  the  New  Church,  but  it  is  still  an  able  and  elaborate  one, 
and  one  from  which  tho  Newchurchman  may  derive  very  valuable  suggestions. 
Indeed,  in  repeated  instances  his  explanations  press  so  close  upon  those  of  the  New 
Church,  that  we  wonder  he  does  not  perceive  the  stop  fitrther  that  is  to  be 
taken  in  order  to  get  upon  the  ground  of  the  true  idlalion.    It  differs  from  the  work 
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of  Mr.  Trench  on  the  Parables  in  \mag  lew  eritioal  and  learned,  thoo^  its  praoti- 
eal  vein  is  more  intense  and  exciting.  We  know  of  no  work  of  the  school  to  iHueb 
it  belongs  that  more  strikingly  unfolds  the  riches  of  import  oouohed  in  oar  Lord^B 
"  parabolic  teachings.*^ 

26d — Beauty  roR  Ashbs  ;  or,  The  Old  and  the  New  Doctrine  concerning  the  Stale  ti 
Infants  after  Death  contrasted.  By  B.  P.  Babeett.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  k 
Co.    1855. 

The  beautifal  pre&ce  to  this  little  volume  we  here  insert  as  the  most  efiectaal  letter 
of  recommendation  that  we  could  put  together. 

"  It  was  onco  the  custom,  among  Jewish  women,  to  cast  ashes  upon  their  heads  in 
seasons  of  mourning,  by  way  of  expressing- their  sorrow  and  grief;  and  on  all  mm 
and  festive  occasions  they  wore,  as  an  ornament  of  the  head,  an  elegant  tiara,  or  diaden, 
often  set  with  costly  pearls.  This  diadem  or  head-dres,  called  in  our  Enrlish  venkm 
of  the  Jewish  Scriptures  *  Bkautt,'  was  indicative  of  the  inward  joy  and  gladnesB  of 
the  wearer.  It  denoted  a  state  the  opposite  of  mourning.  *It  therefore  became  ev- 
tomary  among  the  Jews,  when  they  wuned  to  convey  the  idea  that  a  state  of  Bomw 
and  mourning  had  been  succeeded  by  one  of  gladness  and  rejoicing,  to  say  that  the  im- 
dem  had  taken  the  place  of  the  ashes.  Hence  the  ori^n  and  import  of  Umt  form  of  ex- 
frenion  in  Isaiah,  *  Beauty  fob  Ashes,'  which  we  have  chosen  as  an  appropriate  title 
to  the  following  treatise :  Apjiropriate— because  the  state  of  mind  in  whicn  the  Old 
doctrine  concerning  the  condition  of  little  children  after  death  seems  to  have  originated, 
is  one  of  such  apparent  sadness  and  gloom,  as  is  fitly  pymbolizcd  by  ashes  oast  upon 
the  head ;  while  tne  beautifol  diadem,  which  was  worn  on  occasions  of  festivity  andjoj, 
is  an  equally  fit  symbol  of  that  opposite  and  joyous  state,  which  the  New  doctrine  oo 
this  subject  can  hardly  foil  to  induce.  The  Old  doctrine  is  a  sad  one,  and  consorts  only 
with  {^loom  ;  while  the  New  doctrine  is  cheerful,  and  gladdens  the  heart  with  its  serene 
sunshme. 

**  For  most  of  the  authorities  cited  in  Part  I.,  the  author  thankfully  acknowled^ 
his  indebtedness  to  the  writer  of  some  interesting  and  able  articles  in  the  Christun 
Examiner  for  1827  and  '28,  in  reply  to  the  Kev.  Dr.  Bcccher  on  the  subject  of  in&nt 
damnation. 

"  To  all  who  may  deem  the  contrast  between  the  Old  and  New  doctrine,  as  exhibited 
in  the  following  pages,  sufficient  to  justify  the  title  adopted,  I  cordially  commend  a  dili- 
gent and  faitliful  perusal  of  the  writings  of  the  New  Church ;  assunng  them,  as  I  do 
from  a  knowledge  acauired  by  a  patient  and  thorough  personal  examination  of  these 
writings,  that,  upon  all  other  theological  questions,  they  will  find  the  contrast  between 
the  Old  and  the  New  equally  striking." 

In  the  body  of  the  work  the  indicated  contrast  is  most  thoroughly  presented.  The 
authorities  so  abundantly  cited  in  the  first  part  put  the  fact  beyond  question,  that  the 
gloomy  doctrine  of  infont  damnation  has  been  most  unequivocally  held  in  the  orthodox 
churches  for  centuries  past ;  nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  this  tenet  is  the  legitimate  se- 
quence of  the  general  Calvinistic  system  that  has  distinguished  those  churches.  When 
the  Divine  mercy  is  set  forth  as  bounded  and  governed  by  an  arbitrary  decree  of  elec- 
tion, it  is  impossible  to  assign  any  more  adequate  ground  of  hope  for  the  salvation  of 
infonts  than  of  all  adults.  To  pass  from  this  cheerless  and  icy  dogma  to  the  genial  and 
consoling  teaching  of  the  New  Church,  is  like  passing  from  the  Polar  rigors  of  Green- 
land or  Nova  Zcmbla  to  the  sunny  warmth,  and  fertility,  and  beauty  of  the  tropics?. 
Let  the  reader 'peruse  the  two  ensuing  paragraphs  in  which  the  substance  of  the  con- 
trast is  embodied,  and  he  will  feel  the  sphere  of  Mr.  Barrett^s  work.  Thus  writes  the 
Protestant  Divine,  Zanchius  : — 

"  Says  Pighius  :  *  Infants  are  without  actual  sin.  Therefore,  although  exiles  from 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  they  will  not  be  damned,  nor  receive  any  punishment  of  sense, 
except  those  of  them  who,  m  the  course  of  nature,  sin,  either  in  their  external  or  inter- 
nal senses  [nisi  etiam  qui  sensibus  intemis  vd  extemis  naturalitur  peccant,]* 
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"  I  answer.  They  are  nevcrtheleBs  wicked,  and  being  born  adapted  to  sin,  ark  thkeh- 
POBB  JUSTLY  DAMina),  althoo^  they  have  not  yet  sinrnd  after  the  similitade  of  Adam's 
transgression.  For  as  temporal  death  came  npon  them  on  account  of  original  sin,  bo 
DID  ALSO  ETERNAL ;  for  Grod  threatened  both  when  ho  said,  *  In  dying  you  shall  die.*  - 
Even  young  serpents  arid  the  wfielps  of  wolves,  who  cannot  as  yet  harm  anybody,  arc  put 
to  death,  and  with  justice.  How  so  ?  Because  they  arc  of  such  a  nature,  uiat  they 
easily  can  do  harm.  Therefore,  even  infants  are  deservedly  damned,  on  account 
of  the  nature  they  fuLve^  to  wit,  a  wicked  nature,  and  repugnant  to  the  law  of  God." 

Thus  writes  Swedenborg  : 

*'  <  Some  believe  that  only  the  infants  who  arc  born  within  the  church  arc  admitted 
into  heaven,  but  not  those  who  arc  bom  out  of  the  church ;  and  they  assign  as  a  reason, 
that  infants  within  the  church  are  iMLptizcd,  and  are  thus  initiated  into  the  faith  of  the 
church.  But  they  are  not  aware  that  no  one  receives  heaven  or  faith  by  baptism ;  for 
baptism  is  only  a  sien  and  memorial  that  man  is  to  be  regenerated,  and  that  he  is  capable 
of  oeing  regenerated  who  is  bom  witiiin  the  church,  Ixk^usc  the  church  possesses  the 
Word  which  contains  the  divine  truths  by  which  regeneration  is  effected,  and  in  the 
church  the  Lord  is  known,  by  whom  it  is  accomplished.  Be  it  known,  therefore,  that 
every  infant,  wheresoever  he  is  bom — whether  within  the  church  or  out  of  it,  whether 
of  pious  parents  or  of  wicked  j>arent8— is  received  by  the  Lord  when  he  dies,  and  is  edu- 
cated in  neaven.  He  is  there  instructed  according  to  divine  order,  and  is  cmbued  with 
aflbctions  of  good,  and  by  them  with  knowledges  of  trath  ;  and  afterwards,  as  he  is 
perfected  in  intelligence  and  wisdom,  he  is  introduced  into  heaven  and  becomes  an  angel. 
Every  man  who  thinks  from  reason,  may  know  that  no  one  is  born  for  hell,  but  all  for 
heaven,  and  that  man  himself  is  in  fault  if  he  goes  to  hell ;  but  that  infants  cannot  be  in 
fiwdt."— //.  4-  H.  329. 

27. — Experimental  Investigations  of  tub  Spirit  Maniff^tationp,  demomtratin^ 
the  Existence  of  Spirits  and  their  Communion  with  Mortals^  Doctrine  of  the  Spirit 
World  respecting  Heaven,  Hell,  Morality  and  (rod.  Aho  the  Influence  of  Scripture 
on  the  Morals  of  Christians,  i^i/ Robert  Hark,  jM.D.  New  York:  Partridge  & 
Brittan.     1855. 

The  deserved  celebrity  of  the  name  of  Prof.  Hare  in  the  scientific  world,  will 
necessarily  give  nd  slight  eclat  to  the  present  volume,  which  takes  rank  decidedly 
high,  as  compared  with  most  of  the  emanations  of  the  same  school.  Professor 
Hare's  conversion  to  a  belief  in  Spiritualism  from  a  state  of  obstinate  incredulity, 
was  the  result  of  a  series  of  shrewd  experiments,  conducted  by  the  aid  of  certain 
tests  which  evince,  in  a  most  striking  manner,  the  inventive  genius  of  the  man.  He 
would  subject  the  agencies  in  question  to  the  ordeal  of  the  laboratory,  but  as  the 
crucibles  and  retorts  of  the  chemist  were  not  adapted  to  try  the  subtle  essences  and 
qualities  professedly  emanating  from  the  spiritual  world,  he  had  recourse  to  new 
mechanical  expedients,  the  effect  of  which  was  ere  long  to  banish  his  skepticism  as 
to  the  reality  of  a  supernatural  or  preternatural  power  of  some  kind,  in  moving 
tables,  guiding  hands,  and  producing  various  other  physical  phenomena.  This 
step  taken,  the  next  was  to  open  his  mind  to  the  communications  imparted 
through  mediums,  and  here  he  manifests  a  facility  of  reception  somewhat  marvellous 
as  compared  with  the  dubitation  that  marked  the  outset  of  his  inquiries.  Several 
of  these  arc  undoubtedly  striking,  and  in  many  points  confirmatory  of  Swcdenborg's 
statements,  while  others  are  of  the  diluted,  mawkish,  sentimental  stamp,  which  con- 
stitutes so  much  of  the  staple  of  spirit  lore.  The  book  is  a  largo  one,  embracing 
an  immense  mass  of  relative  and  irrelative  matter,  among  which  is  a  large  amount 
of  special  pleading  against  the  Divine  origin  of  the  Scriptures,  asserting  their  im- 
measurable inferiority  to  the  spirit  revelations  as  a  faultless  code  of  morals.  This 
we  regret^  for  the  New  Church  affords  an  adequate  key  for  solving  such  stumbling 
problems  as  he  recites,  and  piecladefl  all  necessity  for  throwing  them  aside  on  the 
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score  of  intrinsic  improbability.  Bat  our  theory  of  the  Diyine  Word  and  iti  va* 
rious  aooompaniments  the  school  of  spiritaalisti  are  not  prepared  to  adopts  and  we 
have  no  disposition  to  nrgo  them.  Take  the  book,  howerer,  as  a  whole,  it  strikei 
as  iis  of  vastly  more  interest  than  the  crade  lucubrations  put  forth  by  Judge 
Edmonds  as  the  veritable  utterances  of  Swedenborg  and  Bacon  from  the  higher 
spheres. 

Wc  give  the  foUowiDg  as  a  specimen  of  some  of  the  best  portions  of  the  work  :— 

*■  038.  In  the  spheres,  diversity  of  creed  has  no  influence,  excepting  so  fitf  as  its 
adoption  indicates  badness  of  heart  and  narrowness  of  mind,  and  has  been  of  a  ds- 
ture  to  injure  the  moral  and  intellectual  character. 

*^  639.  Degradation  ensues  as  an  inevitable  consequence  of  vice,  and  as  the  means 
of  reform,  not  a$  vindictive  punishment,  God  is  represented  as  all  love,  and  is  neter 
named  without  the  most  zealous  devotion.  Spirits  in  any  sphere  can  deMend  into 
any  sphere  below  that  to  which  they  belong,  out  cannot  ascend  above  ^ia  sphere. 
They  are  surrounded  by  a  halo,  which  is  brighter  in  proportion  as  their  sphere  is 
higher.  They  have  an  intuitive  power  of  judging  or  each  other  and  of  mortals. 
Attachments  originating  in  this  life  are  strengthened,  while  hatred  passes  awiy. 
The  spirits  in  the  upper  spheres  have  "  ineffabW^  happiness.  The  sufferings  of  tluM 
below  arc  negative,  rather  than  positive.  They  are  made  to  feel  shame  at  a  dcgja- 
dation  which  is  rendered  intuitively  evident  to  themselves  and  all  other  spirits. 
But  all  are  capable  of  improvement,  so  as  to  have  elevation  and  happiness  irithin 
their  reach  sooner  or  later.  The  higher  spirits  are  always  to  asnst  sinners  by  kind 
admonition. 

"•  G40.  My  brother  alleges  himself  to  hold  the  office  of  a  teacher.  Bj  teachers, 
spirits  fresh  from  this  world,  called  the  *'  rudimental  sphere,''  are  examined  to  d^ 
tormine  their  rank. 

^^  G41.  Spirits  are  carried  along  with  our  globe  by  their  moral  affections  and  affini- 
ty, which  upon  them  acts  as  gravitation  upon  material  bodies.  They  are  jast 
where  they  wish  themselves  to  be,  as  they  move  in  obedience  to  their  moral  im« 
pulses  or  aspirations,  not  having  a  gross,  material  body  to  carry  along  with  them. 

'*  G42.  Spirits  of  the  higher  spheres  control  more  or  less  those  below  them  in  sta- 
tion, who  are  sent  by  them  to  impress  mortals  virtuously.  Spirits  are  not  allowed 
to  interpose  directly,  so  as  to  alter  the  course  of  everts  upon  earth.  Tiicy  arc  not 
allcjwed  to  aid  in  any  measure  to  obtain  wealth. 

**  <>43.  Blessed  spirits  are  endowed  with  a  power  competent  to  the  gratification  of 
every  rational  want.  They  enjoy,  as  I  am  authorized  to  say  by  the  convocation  of 
bpirits  to  whom  allusion  has  been  made,  a  power  like  that  ascribed  to  tho  genius  of 
Aladdin's  lamp.     (5'J3.) 

'•  044.  There  is  nothing  of  the  nature  of  marketable  property  in  the  spirit  world, 
since  every  inhabitant  above  the  second  sphere,  or  Hades,  has  oh  much  as  he  wants, 
and  needs  no  more  to  purchase  the  requisites  for  his  enjoyment  or  subsistence,  than 
we  need  to  buy  air  to  breathe. 

•'  C45.  It  ought  also  to  be  explained  that  after  spirits  reach  the  highest  plane  nr 
circle  o^  the  seventh  sphere,  they  are  represented  as  being  entitled  to  enter  the  su- 
pernal heaven,  taking  place  among  the  ministering  angels  of  the  Deity. 

"  C4G.  Whether  the  connubial  tie  endures  or  not,  is  optional.  Hence  tho^'e  who 
have  not  found  their  matrimonial  connection  a  source  of  happiness  in  this  world, 
are  at  liberty  to  seek  a  new  hymeneal  union  in  the  spirit  world.  ^Vhe^c  there  have 
been  a  plurality  of  husbands  or  wives,  thase  unite  who  find  themselves  happy  in 
doing  so.  But,  as  if  to  indemnify  mortals  for  the  crosses  in  marriage  or  in  love,  or 
for  tiie  dreariness  of  mundane  celibacy,  all  are  destined  in  the  spheres  to  find  a 
counterpart  with  whom  they  may  be  happy,  there  being  peculiarly  ardent  pleasur- 
able emotions  attached  to  the  connubial  union  in  the  spheres  which  mortals  cannot 
understand. 

''0^7.  infants  grow  as  they  would  have  done  upon  earth,  nearly,  ^hey  are 
nursed  and  educated,  and  on  account  of  their  higher  purity  have,  in  this  point  of 
view,  as  much  elevation  as  their  relatives  who  attain  great  worldly  pro-eminence. 

''  G48.  The  alleged  motives  for  our  existence  in  this  rudimental  sphere,  is  the  ne- 
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c«98ity  of  oontrast  to  enable  ns  to  appredate  the  immunity  ftom  soffering  of  the 
higher  spheres.  Infants  in  this  resj^t  are  at  a  disadvantage;  but  being  nhable  to 
appreciate  their  deficiency,  do  not  gneve  therefor.  '  Where  ignorance  is  bliss,  Hwero 
folly  to  be  wise.' 

''649.  Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  condition  of  those  who  have  de- 
parted from  this  world  daring  infancy,  or  prior  to  maturity.  A  letter  from  one  of 
my  SODS  who  died  when  five  months  old  has  been  introduced  into  this  work,  (470.) 
The  chanee  which  ensues  on  spiritual  birth  has  been  described.  (488.) 

"650.  Among  the  most  wonderful  facts  narrated  by  my  spirit  father,  and  sanc- 
tioned by  the  convocation  of  spirits,  is  the  existence  of  a  spiritual  sun  concentric 
with  ours,  and  yet  emittinz  inaependent  rays  for  the  spirit  world,  not  for  our  world ; 
while  the  rays  of  our  sun  do  not  reach  the  world  above  mentioned. 

"651.  Further,  the  fact  that  spirits  respire  a  vital  fluid  inscrutable  to  our  chem- 
ists, although  it  co-exists  everywhere  witn  oxygen,  and  furnishes  our  spirits,  while 
encased  in  Sie  fle^,  with  an  appropriate  spiritual  nourishment. 

**  652.  Thus  is  there  another  wond,  existing  concentrically  and  in  some  degree 
associated  with  ours,  which  is  of  infinitely  greater  importance  to  our  enduring  ex- 
istence than  that  wherein  we  now  abide.^' 

The  oommunication  professing  to  oome  from  Dr.  Hare's  father  in  the  spirit  world 
is  among  the  interesting  parts  of  the  so-called  disclosures  from  that  sphere.  We 
have  space  only  for  the  following : — 

"  431.  Our  scientific  researches  and  investigations  are  extended  to  all  that  pertains 
to  the  phenomena  of  universal  nature;  to  aU  the  wonders  of  the  heavens  and  the 
earth,  and  to  whatever  the  mind  of  man  is  capable  of  conceiving :  all  of  which  ex- 
ercise our  faculties,  and  form  a  considerable  part  of  our  enjoyments.  The  noble  and 
sublime  sciences  of  astronomy,  chemistry,  and  mathematics,  engage  a  considerable 
portion  of  our  attention,  and  afford  us  an  inexhaustible  subject  for  study  andp  re- 
neotion. 

"  432.  Nevertheless,  there  are  millions  of  spirits  who  are  not  yet  sufficiently  ad* 
vanced  to  take  any  interest  in  those  pursuits;  for  you  will  bear  in  mind  that  Uie 
spheres  are  but  so  many  departments  of  a  great  normal  school,  for  the  mental  dis- 
cipline and  development  of  the  race,  each  of  which  is  reached  only  by  the  spiral^ 
stages  of  progression, — the  earth  being  the  first  in  the  series,  and  the  seventh  sphere 
th  e  last ;  being  preparatory  to  an  entrance  into  the  supernal  heaven.  You  will  per- 
ceive, then,  that  we  have  an  unlimited  scope  for  the  prosecution  of  our  studies,  and 
that  whatever  knowledge  you  fail  to  acquire  in  the  rudimental  state,  legitimate 
thereto,  you  will  have  to  obtain,  in  some  of  the  depees  of  the  spiritual  spheres. 

"433.  We  do  not  study  those  practical  arts,  which  are  so  essential  to  the  earth 
life,  such  as  mechanics,  &c. ;  for  we  do  not  stand  in  need  of  their  applications ;  our 
studies  being  wholly  of  a  mental  character,  wo  attend  to  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples only.  All  the  more  intellectual  branches  of  the  arts  and  sciences  are  cultivated 
in  a  much  more  perfect  manner  than  that  to  which  we  have  been  accustomed  upon 
earth.  The  mind  being  untrammelled  by  the  gross  matexjal  body,  and  having  its 
intellectual  energies  and  perceptions  improved,  we  can  by  intuition,  as  it  were,  more 
clearly  and  rapidly  perceive  and  understand  the  principles  and  truths  on  which  the 
sciences  are  based.  We  can  trace  the  various  relations  of  each  subject,  so  as  to  un- 
derstand its  connective  importance ;  a  knowledge  at  which  mortals  arrive  only  by 
a  long  and  tedious  process. 

"  4d4.  We  are  not,  for  cood  and  wise  ends,  which  in  duo  time  will  be  fully  ex- 
plained, permitted  to  reveal  all  our  knowledge  to  those  below  us,  as  the  consequences 
of  such  a  procedure  would  be  perilous  to  the  happiness  of  all,  and  subversive  of 
order. 

"435.  In  addition  to  our  studies  we  have  many  other  sources  of  intellectual, 
moral,  and  heartfelt  enjoyment,  from  which  we  derive  the  most  ineffable  pleasure  : 
one  of  which  is  social  reunions  and  convivial  meetings ;  a  coming  together  of  dear 
friends,  brothers,  sisters,  children  and  parents ;  where  the  liveUest  emotion  and 
tenderest  affections  of  our  nature  are  excited,  and  the  fondest  and  most  endearing 

*  Is  understood  In  the  spheres  as  synonymons  with  gradual. 
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rominiscenoes  are  awakened;  whore  spirit  meets  in  nnison  with  spirit,  and  heart 
beats  responsiye  to  heart. 

"  43C.  Yet  indinduals  united  by  the  ties  of  oonsangiunity  ore  not  always  linked 
together,  even  here,  by  the  golden  chain  of  love  and  benevolent  affection,  since  it  not 
nmrequently  happens  that  there  is  much  more  harmony  existing  among  those  who 
are  not  members  of  the  same  family.  Notwithstandinc  that  persons  who  were  in- 
timately acquainted  with  each  other  in  the  natural  wond,  ana  those  who  are  akin, 
may  be  and  often  are  separated,  sometimes  for  long  periods,  still  they  do  occasion- 
all]^  meet  together ;  those  in  the  higher  degrees  and  spheres  passing  to  the  lower, 
while  those  in  the  latter  never  ascend  to  the  former  till  fully  prepared  for  such  a 
transition,  agreeably  to  the  fixed  and  unalterable  laws  of  progression.  The  periods 
of  such  separations  vary  according  to  the  relative  gradations  of  intellectual  and 
moral  qualities  in  each. 

"  437.  The  peculiar  connections  and  relations  of  parents  and  children,  brothen 
and  sisters,  and  all  the  minor  tics  of  consanguinity,  must  ])0  forever  maintained, 
although  there  may  be  an  indefinite  interruption  to  the  harmonious  play  of  their 
afiSnities. 

"438.  As  regards  the  institution  of  marriage,  I  would  observe  that  on  earth  it  is 
a  civil  contract,  entered  into  by  two  persons,  male  and  female,  mutually  or  other- 
wise, OS  the  case  may  be,  for  and  during  the  term  of  their  natural  lives,  but  which 
is  legally  annulled  on  the  demise  of  either  party ;  so  that  whether  or  not  it  be  re- 
newed in  the  spiritual  world,  is  determined  by  choice,  not  obligation. 

"  430.  Celestial  marriase,  however,  is  quite  a  different  affair  :  it  is  the  blending 
of  two  minds  in  one,  resulting  from  an  innate  reciprocal  love  in  each ;  a  conjunc- 
tion of  negative  and  positive  principles,  forming  a  true  and  indissoluble  bond  of 
spiritual  union,  which  human  legislation  cannot  reach  :  a  marriage  which  is  bom 
of  God,  and  is  therefore  eternal.  It  is  often  asked,  ^  Will  all  be  married  in  heaven  V 
T  answer,  yes,  most  assuredly  ;  it  never  was  dcsij^ned  for  man  to  be  alone,  either  on 
earth  or  in  heaven  :  each  will  seek  and  find  their  counterpart. 

"  440.  Each  society  has  a  municipal  administration  or  moral  code,  subject  to  the 
divino  government  j  submission  to  the  will  of  God,  and  obedience  to  his  laws, 
whether  recognized  in  nature  or  revelation,  forming  the  basis  of  its  constitution. 
With  us  philosophy  and  religion  go  hand  in  hand." 


EDITORIAL    ITEMS. 

The  following  extract  of  a  letter  of  recent  date,  from  ourbroUicr  the  Rev.  D.  K.  Whitakor, 
formerly  from  Charleston,  acquaints  us  with  hia  present  location  in  Canada,  and  with  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  tho  New  Church  in  that  region  : — **  I  urn  at  length  fairly  locjitcd  at  this 
place,  (Uerlin,)  which  furnis^hes  pro?pect3  of  a  thriving  Church.  I  have  been  here  some  si\ 
weeks,  and  only  apprehend  that  the  severity  of  the  cL'mate  will  be  too  much  for  the  heuUh  of 
my  family,  who  have  always  been  accustomed  to  a  warmer  latitude.  The  New  Cliui-ch  Society 
^  is  composed  of  a  mixture  of  Germane,  Scotch,  and  English,  of  which  the  largest  portion  ia 
German,  or  of  German  descent.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  in  easy  circumstances,  in  a 
secular  point  of  view,  intelligent,  liberal,  and  very  friendly.  Tlicre  are  Now  Church  people  at 
Gait,  Hamilton,  and  in  Toronto  and  its  vicinity  ;  indeed  there  is  a  fair,  and  at  present^  for  the 
most  part,  unoccupied  field  of  usefulness  in  the  New  Church  throughout  this  region.  It  is  a 
fine  agricultural  country,  with  prosperous  schools,  railroads,  and  all  tho  improvements  of  our 
modern  civilization.  I  hope  to  give  you,  fn»m  time  to  time,  faivorable  accounts  of  our  New 
Church  Society  here.  Thus  far,  the  Church,  though  not  large,  is  well  filled  with  an  intelUgent 
and  attentive  congregation,  and  I  undersUnd  an  increased  interest  is  being  awakened  in  the 
community  to  know  more  of  the  heavenly  doctrines." 
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Mr.  White  of  LoDdon  has  in  preparation,  carefully  revised  from  the  **  Phonetic  Journal," 
'  Swedenborg :— His  Life  and  Writings,"  dedigaed  as  a  popular  hand-book  to  Swedenborg 
nd  bis  works.  We  had  noticed  this  in  the  **  Phonetic  Journal''  as  a  memoir  drawn  up  with 
bUity  and  tact,  without  knowing  the  source  from  which  it  came.  We  are  happy  to  read  the 
romise  of  its  separate  appcaranoe.  We  have  no  doubt  it  will  prove  an  excellent  manual  for 
tiotisands  of  opening  minds  which  arc  beginning  to  hail  (he  dawning  light  of  the  luminary 
f  the  New  Dispenration. 

Mr.  White  purposes  also  shortly  to  publish  Swedenborg's  "  Invitation  to  the  New  Church," 
ranslflited  from  a  posthumous  Latin  work,  the  lost  wluch  Swedenborg  wrote.-  This  is  a  tract 
f  perhaps  30  or  40  pages  of  special  interest,  as  being  the  last  production  of  the  pen  of  the 
lustrious  author.  We  translated  and  published  It  ourselves  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Ilepo- 
itory,  but  as  it  is  there  buried  out  of  sight  we  arc  happy  to  learn  that  it  is  likely  to  be  repro- 
uccd  and  brought  to  the  light.  Brief  as  it  is,  it  is  a  work  that  bears  strongly  the  marks  of 
le  master  hand  to  which  it  is  due. 

The  Sabbath  Recorder^  the  organ  of  the  Sevonth-Day  Baptists  in  this  city,  has  recently  con- 
lined  a  scries  of  able  papers  on  the  subject  of  Geology,  with  especial  reference  to  the  ques- 
on  whether  the  Mosaic  narrative  is  to  be  literally  interpreted.  In  a  late  number  of  the 
lecortlcr^  the  editor  hns  granted  to  a  correspondent  the  liberal  allowance  of  three  or  four 
Dlumna  for  the  insertion  of  voluminous  extracts  from  S^edenborg's  Arcana,  on  that  and  other 
?latcd  subjocti*.  This  correspondent  does  not  profess  to  bo  a  decided  receiver  of  Sweden - 
org's  teachings ;  hut  he  avows  hia  belief  tliat  they  nro  entitled  to  a  thorough  investigation. 

We  are  happy  to  annotmcc  that  the  "Apocalypse  Revealed,"  undertaken  many  months 
ince  by  the  American  Swedenborg  Printing  and  Publishing  Society,  has  at  length  made 
a  appearance  in  two  beautiful  octavo  volumes,  with  a  copious  index,  and  all  the  Scripture  refer - 
nccs  complete ;  and  the  price  of  the  work  but  $1.25 !  The  annals  of  publishing  scarce  afford 
parallel.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  receivers  of  our  doctrines  over  the  whole  Union  will  make 
aste  to  supply  themselves  with  these  precious  volumes,  an  equal  luxury  to  the  eye  and  to 
le  mind,  as  the  Society  is  in  need  of  every  penny  it  can  receive  to  enable  it  to  proceed  in 
ringing  out  the  other  volumes  which  its  plan  of  operation  embraces.  The  sixth  volume  of 
le  '*  Arcana,"  we  understand,  is  in  a  great  state  of  forwardness ;  and  it  would  be  much  to  be 
3gretted  if  it  should  be  unavoidably  delayed,  as  the  "  Apocalypse"  has  been  for  the  want  of 
leans  to  pay  for  paper  and  printing  after  the  work  had  been  actually  stereotyped. 

A  friend  has  called  our  attention  to  a  somewhat  elaborate  article  on  Swedenborg  that  has 
?cently  appeared  in  the  "  Albion,"  a  weekly  paper  of  high  repute,  published  in  New  Yorl^ 
id  copied  by  the  liberal-minded  editor  from  an  Edinburgh  periodical,  but  which  we  have 
nee  learned  to  be  "  Tait's  Magazine."  We  give  the  substance  of  the  article,  which  is  mostly 
ladc  up  of  a  biographical  sketch : — 

*' Siiniuel  Taylor  Coleridge  says  (*  Literary  Bcmaiiis,'  vol.  iv.  423),  *  I  have  often  thought 
"  writing  a  book  to  bo  entitled,  **  A  Vindication  of  Great  Men  unjustly  branded  ;"  and  at  such 
mes  the  names  prominent  to  my  mind's  eye  have  been  Giordano  Bruno,  Jacob  Behmen,  Bene- 
ct  Spinoza,  and  Emanuel  Swedenborg.'  It  is  a  great  pity  that  Coleridge  only  oflcn  thought  of 
riling  books  on  glorious  subjects  of  which  he  was  worthy,  and  which  were  worthy  of  him.  This 
roject  would  have  been  one  eminently  suited  to  his  genius,  and  to  his  large  and  noble  catho- 
:ity.  He  would  have  received,  too,  some  genial  ]nv«piratioD  from  his  own  experience  of  the 
isfortunes  into  which  his  ideal  heroes  had  fallen  before  him.  But  once  to  commence  a  work 
■  this  sort,  with  the  determination  of  fully  carrying  it  out,  would  be  but  the  inauguration  of 
life-task.  Coleiidgc  might  have  extended  the  list  of  names  almost  ad  ivfinitvm.  But  how- 
rer  long  the  list  of  wronged  ones,  he  would  not  have  found  a  more  remarkable  or  interest- 
g  instance  than  the  one  which  he  esteemed  with  greatest  sympathy — Emanuel  Swedenborg. 
bis  extraordinary  man  escaped  the  grosser  forms  of  persecution ;  but  malicious  scandal  and 
•uel  neglect  disturbed  his  later  life,  and,  for  a  I<mg  scuon,  luiTe  obeenred  his  fame.    Now, 
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with  the  Tiew  of  doing  BOme  humble  joatice  to  a  great  name,  and  of  thereby  restoring  to  the 
world  an  opportanitj,  too  long  despuied,  of  enlargmg  their  hearts  with  pure,  disinterested 
Bympathy,  we  propose  to  devote  a  few  columns  to  a  bnef  biographical  sketch,  and  some  ca^ 
Bory  critiod  observations  on  the  character  of  this  mysterious  phenomenon  in  the  history  of  the 
Qiristian  Church.  Of  course  we  do  not  write  as  the  disciples  of  Swedenborg,  but  as  his 
brethren ;  wc  aim  not  to  spread  the  peculiarity  of  his  faith,  but  to  explain,  as  &r  as  may  be, 
the  peculiarities  of  his  nature  and  his  career ;  it  will  be  our  object,  in  short,  not  to  vindicate 
his  opinions — which  are  of  trifling  importance — ^but  to  vindicate  himself  as  a  man  of  learning, 
genius,  piety,  and  virtue,  beyond  most  of  his  race — a  light  in  which  ho  should  appear  inter- 
eating  to  all  men. 

**  It  was  not  before  he  was  fifty-four  yea»  of  age  that  Swedenborg  ascended  from  the 
material  and  embodied  world  of  law  and  machinery — of  form,  and  color,  and  substanoe-H)f 
logic,  and  fkcts,  and  knowledge,  to  the  higher  woirid  of  spiritual  visions,  of  revelations,  of 
dreams,  and  of  faith.  And  this  is  usually  regarded  as  a  strange  circumstance,  with  which  the 
critic  knows  not  how  to  deal.  It  is  the  first,  and  not  the  least,  of  those  many  mysteries  befim 
which  he  stands  confounded  and  appalled.  Imagination  commonly  declines  with  years;  it 
is  the  toy  and  consolation  of  youth ;  and  the  fanaticism  which  it  awakens  ordinarily  subsides 
as  the  soul  comes  in  contact  with  the  sober,  and  often  the  unfriendly  realities  of  life.  We 
revel  in  the  uncertain  and  unknown  in  proportion  to  our  ignorance  of  that  which  is  pcsitiTelT 
revealed.  Experience  is  generally  considered  a  grand  subjugator  of  pasrions,  and  fancies,  and 
rapturous  dreuns. 

"  Swedenborg  saw  these  positive,  nieclumical  laws,  not  only  with  his  understanding,  bot 
with  his  imagination  also.  We  cannot  suppose  that  this  mysterious  faculty  was  latent  from 
the  period  when  he  wrote  poetry  in  his  youth,  to  tho  period  when  he  saw  the  invisiblo  in  hu 
latter  years.  There  was  enough  of  the  ezqmsito  and  the  profound  to  silently  absorb  his  imi- 
glnation,  until  his  understanding  had  achieved  its  wonderful  triumphs;  and  while  the  one 
power  was  busy  m  the  analysis,  the  other  was  spell-bound  in  the  worship  of  the  deep  and 
mighty  elements  on  which  his  thoughts  were  fixed.  Truly  he  was  a  myotic,  but  ho  was  a 
mystic  rather  by  knowing  so  well  that  of  which  others  knew  nothing,  than  by  ill-descritnng 
tliat  which  others  pretended  to  know  so  well.  Wonderful  was  the  balance  of  these  two 
powers,  which  in  ordinary  beings  reign  alone !  His  visions  of  the  phyucal  world  were  so 
keen  and  pure  that  it  became  to  him  a  fiiiry  Paradise ;  and  his  visions  of  the  spiritual  were  so 
clear  and  radiant  that  it  became  a  home  of  familiar  friendships,  and  of  furniture  to  which  he 
would  swear  in  any  court !  He  brought  his  imagination  so  serenely  into  the  viable  and  male- 
rial  things  of  earth,  that  it  was  pleawnt  and  glorionn  as  Ileaven ;  and  lie  carried  his  under- 
standing so  serenely  into  the  invisible  and  spiritual  things  of  heaven,  that  it  became  to  hini 
actual  and  positive  earth.  We  feel  towards  Swedenborg  in  every  pha«o  of  his  life,  as  Paul 
felt  towards  hini««clf  when  caught  up  by  Grod  •  whether  in  the  body  or  out  of  the  body  we  can- 
not tell.  His  science  m  all  spiritual;  his  spirituality  is  all  scientific.  When  he  looked  on  the 
universe  he  carried  his  soul  in  his  eye ;  when  he  looked  into  it  he  carried  his  eye  in  his  soul.'' 

The  writer  then  proceeds  to  recite  two  or  three  of  tho  most  marvellous  specimens  of  his 
seership,  viz.,  tho  fire  in  Stockholm— the  receipt  made  known  to  the  widow  of  tho  Count  dc 
Marteville,  and  the  report  of  the  last  conversation  of  her  deceased  brother  with  the  Queen  of 
Sweden,  and  adds : 

"  Wc  need  not  say  that  these  facts,  and  many  others  which  might  be  adduced,  are  autho::- 
ticated  by  evidences  as  credible  and  as  complete  as  are  possible  to  any  human  story.  Nov, 
how  are  we  to  reji^ard  these  things  ?  Here  is  a  man  of  known  chastity  and  truthfulness,  pro- 
fessing to  hold  fellowship  with  the  dead :  to  receive  communications  from  Heaven  ;  to  hive 
visions  of  the  eternal  world  :  he  submits  his  pretensions  to  the  tests  which  curiosity  and  ir.- 
credulity  might  suggest ;  he  gives  spontaneous  illustrations  of  the  same  power.  To  what  arc 
these  visions  and  revelations  to  be  ascribed?  How  are  these  facts  to  be  explained  ?  As  ve 
have  said,  these  are  ({uestions  which  wo  shall  not  here  attempt  to  answer.  \Ve  only  pause  to 
ask  them  that  we  may  enter  our  protest  against  such  sTiniinary  and  supercilious  judgment?  a^ 
have  been  pronounced  by  some  of  Swedenborg's  critics,  who  might  have  been  expecte<l  to 
show  more  sense,  even  if  they  could  not  be  supposed  to  have  more  charity .** 

"Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  says,  *  Plato  is  a  gownsman:  his  garment,  though  of  purple,  :i'J'i 
almost  sky-woven,  is  an  academic  robe,  and  hinders  action  with  its  voluminous  fold?.  Dui 
this  mystic  is  awful  to  Crosar.  Lycurgus  himself  would  bow.'  We  feel  the  propriety  of  tin- 
criticism.  We  are  conscious  of  having  done  anything  but  justice  to  the  extraordinary  boiri^ 
whose  life  wc  have  sketched.  Hut  how  could  we  in  ?o  small  a  space  review  so  large  a  life  • 
If  our  readers  feel  the  interest  hi  the  theme  which  we  feel,  they  will  appreciate  the  rcstrictioc? 
under  which  we  have  suffered,  and  will  forgive  our  shortcomings.'* 
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The  following  letter,  drawn  forth  by  a  notice  of  our  **N.  C.  MisoellADieft'*  in  the  **New 
Jerusalem  Messenger^  a  few  weeks  ago,  we  c«py  from  the  columns  of  that  paper : — 

Mr.  Uatden  : — 

Dear  Sir  : — ^Tho  last  number  of -the  Metitngtr  contains  a  notice  of  my  recently  published 
volume  of  "  Miscellanies,"  the  general  kindly  tone  of  which  I  fully  appreciate,  notwithstand- 
ing yon  feel  constrained  to  dissent  from  most  of  my  positions  in  regard  to  the  clergy^  as  a  dis- 
tinct class  or  caste  in  the  church.  On  tliis  head  I  would  cheerfully  accord  to  you  the  utmost 
freedom  of  opinion  and  utterance ;  and  if  there  were  nothing  more  than  mere  opini<m  con- 
cerned, you  would  never  hear  from  me  in  reply  in  the  columns  of  your  own  paper.  Being 
^*  of  the  same  craft,*'  I  understand  too  well  the  proper  etiquette  on  the  occnsion  to  desire  to 
controvert  the  decisions  of  a  reriewer  in  his  own  pages.  But  the  same  rule  does  not  hold  in 
respect  to  matters  oSfact.  Every  just  and  candid  periodical  will  readily  give  place  to  correc- 
tions  on  this  score.  In  your  article  on  my  book  I  notice  two  statements---due,  I  trust,  to  in- 
advertence— so  far  from  the  truth  of  the  case,  that  I  cannot,  in  justice  to  myself,  let  them 
pass  tub  tilentio. 

The  first  is  the  following: — ''In  general  terms  he  objects  both  to  a  regularly  instituted 
ministry,  a  distinct  class  of  men  performing  that  office,  and  to  ecclesiastical  organization,  or 
order  or  govtmmeni  in  the  churM^  It  is  the  words  I  have  put  in  italics  on  which  I  wish  to 
remark.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  the  ground  on  which  this  assertion  or  inference  is  made. 
I  am  as  far  as  possible  from  being  opposed  to  order  in  the  church.  My  views  of  what  cotuti- 
tutet  true  order  in  the  church  probably  differ  from  yours,  and  from  those  of  many  other  New 
Churchmen,  just  as  yours  differ  from  mine.  But  am  I  authorized  for  that  reason  to  charge 
you  with  being  opposed  to  true  order  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  are  we  not  bound  to  believe,  each  of  the  other,  that  he  is  sincerely 
desirous  of  ascertaining,  defining,  and  inculcating,  in  the  most  explicit  manner,  the  principles 
of  genuine  order  in  everything  relating  to  the  church  ?  If  you  will  designate  a  page,  a  para- 
graph, or  sentence,  in  anything  which  I  have  ever  written,  that,  on  a  fair  construction,  im- 
plies an  undervaluing  of  the  laws  of  divine  order,  I  will  consent  to  be  editorially  pilloried  in 
the  columns  of  your  paper  as  conspicuously  and  as  long  as  you  may  see  fit  to  inflict  the  punish- 
ment In  de&ult  of  any  such  evidence  of  my  delinquency,  you  will  at  least  allow  my  own 
pointed  denial  to  stand  by  the  side  of  your  implication. 

The  other  pomt  occurs  in  a  subsequent  paragraph :  ''  The  Professor  is  opposed,  also,  to 
organization  in  the  New  Church ;  to  anything  like  the  definite  or  regular  formation  or  iititi- 
tion  of  societies.''^  Here  again  I  am  put  into  an  attitude  of  new  wonder.  If  you  bad  charged 
me  with  maintaining  that  the  sun  rose  regularly  every  morning  in  the  west  instead  of  the 
east,  you  would  not  have  gone  more  counter  to  the  actual  verity.  Where,  in  the  name  of 
optics,  logic,  lexicograpKy,  and  grammar  did  you  read  anything  in  my  book  to  warrant  suoh 
an  assertion  ?  The  organization  of  single  societies  in  the  New  Church  is  with  me  primary 
and  paramount.  I  insist  upon  it  as  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  buildmg-up  of  the  church 
in  true  spiritual  life ;  and  nearly  all  the  difficulty  I  have  ever  had  in  my  ministry  in  the  New 
Church  has  arisen  from  the  fact,  that  I  could  not  succeed  in  imparting  my  own  convictions  of 
the  importance  of  the  measure  to  my  brethren  and  asters  in  the  faith.  If  you  would  see  a 
smile  of  innocent  amazement  playing  over  good-natured  countenances,  just  refer  this  question 
of  my  views  on  the  organization  of  societies  to  the  good  people  among  whom  I  now  labor. 
As  to  higher  kinds  of  organization  of  a  permanent  character,  I  do  indeed  object  to  them,  for 
reasons  superabundant,  which  it  would  be  easy  to  specify  if  this  were  the  place  for  it.  But  I 
wave  it  for  the  present,  as  I  propose  to  take  an  early  opportunity  to  reply  to  your  argumenU 
through  the  medium  of  my  own  publication,  for  I  fully  agree  with  you  that  *'  now,  when  the 
New  Church  is  just  beginning  to  be  formed,  is  the  proper  moment  to  bring  forward  all  sub- 
jects of  this  nature.**  It  ought  to  be  our  study  not  to  leave  an  entail  of  falsities  and  mischiefs 
to  our  successors,  as  former  ages  of  the  church  have  done  for  us. 

My  object,  you  will  see,  in  this  communication,  has  been  not  to  argue  the  points  of  difiisr- 
cnce  between  us,  but  simply  to  correct  an  erroneous  and  injurious  impression  that  might  be 
produced  upon  the  minds  of  your  readers  by  the  statements  in  question.  As  my  views  upon 
the  main  theme,  the  distmction  of  Clergy  and  Laity,  will  at  best  be  obnoxious  to  a  Urge  por- 
tion of  my  brethren  in  the  New  Church,  I  would  gladly  avoid  any  gratuitous  odium  tliat  the 
erroneous  statement  of  those  views  would  be  apt  to  incur. 

With  sentiments  of  fraternal  regard, 

Yours,  ic, 

Geo.  Bush. 

Brookhjn^  Nov.  i),  1865. 
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Wc  are  happy  to  leam  that  the  liberal  donation  of  |1000  has  juot  been  made  by  Mr.  T.  P. 
Merriman,  Jackaon,  Michigan,  to  the  American  Swedenborg  Printing  and  Publishing  So- 
ciety and  $1000  to  the  Urbana  UnlTereity.  The  same  deroted  brother,  now,  we  are  given  to 
leam,  sinking  in  consumption,  and  standing  on  the  confines  of  the  spiritual  world,  propose* 
also  to  oontribate  a  sum  of  $2000  towards  the  erection  of  a  place  of  N.  C.  worship  in  the  town 
of  Jackson,  where  he  resides. 

"  Sapievtia  Anoklica  di  Ditika  Protidixtia.**  This  is  the  Latin  original  of  Sweden- 
borg's  work  on  "  The  Diyine  Fh)yidence,'*  recently  issued  by  Dr.  Tafel,  and  for  sale  by  John 
H.  WOkins,  Boston,  and  to  be  had  by  ordering  of  any  K.  C.  bookseller  in  the  country.  It  is 
handsomely  printed,  and  sells  for  about  $1.50.  We  are  happy  to  hear  that  Dr.  T.  propose*  to 
bring  out  a  Latin  edition  of  "  True  Christian  Religion**  in  the  course  of  the  coming  year.  The 
originals  of  these  two  works  haye  been  long  out  of  print,  and  it  is  to  supply  a  yery  importiot 
desideratum  to  make  them  easily  accessible  to  tlie  N.  G.  pubUc 

We  are  happy  to  see  that  Rot.  Mr.  Brickman*fl  monthly  German  paper  (**  Tlic  Moiut- 
schrift,**)  holds  on  its  way,  having  *eaohed  its  fourth  or  fifth  number.  Among  other  articles 
we  notice  a  yery  interesting  sketch  of  the  present  doctrinal  views  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ragatz,  i 
Lutheran  clergyman  of  Chicago,  who  has  recently  been  led  to  adopt  the  truths  of  the  New 
Jerusalem,  which  he  is  there  preaching  to  his  countrymen.  The  work  strikes  us  as  b*>ius! 
eicellently  adapted  to  the  uses  of  those  whose  vernacular  language  is  the  German. 

**  Thoughts  on  Intercourse  with  Spirits'*  is  the  title  of  a  pamphlet  lately  rcccired  froiu 
England,  and  bearing  the  evident  Impress  of  the  clear  style  and  sharp  logic  of  our  friend,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Clissold.  It  is  suggested  by  a  recent  Sermon  of  the  Vicar  of  Ealing  on  the  *'  X*ture 
and  Condition  of  Spirits,"  in  which  the  author  virtually  nullifies  the  Scripture  toslimonv  in 
regard  to  the  existence  and  operation  of  splnin  divested  of  flesh.  Mr.  C.  with  that  quiet  ea.^'o 
which  marks  all  his  controversial  cfTorts,  deraolislies  the  positioiLs  of  the  venerable  Vic^r  and 
leaves  him  where  he  evidently  needs  the  care  of  his  friends. 


OBITUARY. 

REVEREND   PETER  CROCKER. 

RiciiMONP,  Ini).,  Nov.  11,  18^.'>. 
Respkctei)  Fbiknd,  Hko.  Bchii, 

Let  this  inform  you  that  my  beloved  father-in-law,  ami  your  old  subj-cribcr.  Rev.  Titk': 
Crocker,  finished  his  course  on  earth,  and  entered  the  spiritual  world,  Oct.  .'»tb,  in  ilje 
seventieth  year  of  his  age,  full  of  good  and  truth,  and  alive  to  hII  moral  nnd  religious  reron.i. 
He  rejoiced  greatly  in  finding  the  pearl  of  great  price,  as  diwlosed  by  our  venerated  i?eer.  H^ 
was  ordained  a  minister  of  the  Congregational  order  some  forty-eight  years  ago  in  the  St-i'i-  ot 
Massachusetts;  and  for  sound  principl«,  learned  criticism,  biblical  knowledge,  devotion u 
piety,  and  pulpit  elocution,  few  excelled  him.  Learned  in  the  languages  and  universal  ili<.<»- 
lo<ry,  he  possessed  decided  advantages  over  many,  though,  notwithstanding  this  great  siif»  - 
riority,  he  never  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  those  who,  through  ignorance,  presumed  to  teach.  n»* 
rebuked  with  a  smile,  as  a  kind  father  doth  an  erring  child.  In  the  sixty- third  year  of  his 
age,  through  my  request,  he  commenced  reading  Xew  Church  doctrines;  and  being  an  over- 
zealous  reader,  and  a  great  reasoner,  and  ever  open  to  conviction,  he  soon  crosa(?d  the  Rubi- 
con, and  became  a  full  receiver  of  the  truths  of  the  New  dispensation,  in  which,  for  the  la>i 
few  years  of  his  natural  life,  he  lived,  moved,  and  acted.  They  were  ever  upperniosr  in  all 
his  conversation  and  intercourse  with  the  world.  They  seemed  to  be  the  veryoutbirth  of  lii« 
inner  man.  He  died  as  he  lived  with  a  pleasant  smile  upon  his  countenance,  imprcs:«in;:  nV. 
with  the  nobility  of  his  love  and  faith,  and  the  confidence  he  pUced  in  the  Doeirinen  of  /''' 
Lord  as  taught  by  Swedenborg. 

Yours  truly, 

O.  r.  BUER. 
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